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2 T* H E Hiſtory: of: Commerce, by Mr. Abe being out or . | 
print, it was propoſed to give a corrected edition of that excel. 
lea work, and to render it complete by a continuation to the pre- 
ſent period. T he propoſal met with the moſt flattering encourage- 
ment, and by the exertion. of great labour „and the application off 


great expence, we have at length brought ir eo a conchuin, as. we. 
* to tire l . of the LoGoGRAPHIC Pamss*, an Suga 


n 5 G 1 * 7 
GOT 4217: 23434 3 55 | - | 4 7 133 


* Ma. MOTEL cannot t here omit: ſuggeſting to the Public a fow  obſerrations 0 on his | improved. e 
mode of printing LoGoGRAPHICALLY. _ =” % 
In all projects for the general benefit, the 1 who. conceives that the trade in which 1 ” 
engaged diminiſhes in its emoluments from any improvement which another may produce in it, 4 
too much diſpoſed to become its enemy and, perhaps, the intereſt of individuals neyer exerted itſelf 
with more inveteracy than has been 1 vo Mr. WA LTER. om many « ee, in the trade 
into which he had entered. Fs . 
The invention which he 3 forward, aided to hs of Anti ſervice to the Public, a; ex- 
pediting the proceſs and leſſening the expence of printing: Dr. FxAxkLIx ſanctioned it with his 
approbation, and Sir Jos EFH BAxks eneouraged him with the moſt decided and animated opinion 
of t the. 5b Goo ph which would ariſe to Literature from the TOC e r never- 


though 15 Was 1 785 the ee 1 of re . e of high rank, it 1 in. Is 65 : 

cament, as it generally happens in predicaments of a fimilar nature, that his foes were more active than © 

his friends, and he ſtill continued to ſtruggle with every difficulty that could ariſe from a very determi- 

ned oppoſition to, and the moſt illiberal miſrepreſentations of the LogocR aynic Improv EMENT. 5 
Mr. WALTER, however, has at length triumphed over the falſehood and malignity of his oppo- -* BT 

nents; 3 Loco GRAPHIC PRINTING, after having produced ſuch a Work as this, which he now pre- 5 | 

ſents to the Public, with many excellent publications that he has already printed, can no longer be „ 

conſidered as an idle. ſpeculation: on the contrary, it is proved to be a practical i improyement, that 


promiſes, under a due encouragement, to Pproduee a great national benefit. To advance it to the 1 


perfection of Which it is capable, Mr. WALTER engages to employ his utmoſt exertions, and he | 
takes the liberty of expreſſing his confidence, that he ſhall not be e in he enlement. of. : 
that 1 N which now 'promifert to reward His Iabours. Mo ere 1 7255 | 
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" The IND of the Work was Sy before us rake firſt antes of : 8 


4 E | 1 it had been ſo much approved, that it would have argued nb mall 


degree of preſumption if we had deviated from it: on the contrary, 
we have adhered cloſely to the. apparent intention of the original 
Author, and, except in the article of expreſſion, to which he ſeem 


N to haye paid too little regard, we have endeavoured to adopt and OY 


Ni ng. M1 waterials as he himſelf would have done, had he lived to. 
TR Lane brought his big: en to che time in Which we conclude i al: 
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The 1215 Shs 3 as -ohjpet af our W is among the 
ant intereſting and important that can be found in the annals of the 
Britiſh Empire; and large as the volume is which we have filled in 
the relation, it will, we fear, be condemned rather for the compreſ- | 
fion than the ſuperabundance of its contents. To have brought « every. | 


8 commercial arrangement into detail, every commercial event into nar- . 


ration, and e every commercial ſubje& i into diſcuſſion, would have been 
to write a library inſtead of a volume. The excellent treatiſes. on com- 
8 merce which have been written by Mr. Cares, as well as others. 
that manifeſt 3 in what manner the leiſure hours of Lord SHEFFIELD: 
are employed, evidently prove, that diſtin& commercial. ſubjeQts; 
when treated at large, will occupy conſiderable volumes. Some ar- | 
ticles, however, we have ventured to amplify, while others receive 
5 nothing more than a bare ſtatement, and many are compreſſed into 
partial relation. In making ſuch an arrangement, we have acted to 
the beſt of our own judgment, aided by the opinions of thoſe ho 
were well qualified to decide upon our doubts, and i in conformity to 
the engagements we had made with the Public. Wr ae e 
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BE. 7 Hide of times louis gp fins his materials in the erb e 


: of chem; and when! they are delivered to his poſſeſſion, or are ob- 
| tained by his reſearch, he may retire to his bower, and purſue bis 15 
labours beneath the ſnade; the work will then depend on himſelf” 
alone: but he, whoſe fate it is to relate the events of the day in 5 
vpich he ltes, muſt write in the buſtle/of it. Nuch of bis infor- 


1 mation muſt reſult from his enquiries among the living world; and, — 


to the toil\ef ſolicitation, he has to. add the doubts which intereſt; 


prej judice and indolence yy caſt a__ the TOE intelligence which 5 
. to his perſeverance. 


In a work of this nature, that ſpecies of information 1s eſſentially 5 
neceſſary, which it is not in the power of a writer to command, or 


money to purchaſe. Private individuals are not always to be found 5 


with a diſpoſition to employ that time, which is devoted to buſineſs 
or relaxation, in aiding a literary work, however uſeful to the world; 
and the cautious, though, perhaps, wiſe policy of public office, will 
frequently refuſe to open thoſe channels of communication, which 
flow from no other ſource. We do not, however, offer theſe obſer- 
vations from the impulſe of diſcontent, but as they e are founded in 
fad. We have only ſtood in that predicament, in which any writer. 
of a fimilar work muſt inevitably ſtand; and we are conſcious that 
the defects which may be diſcovered in the following pages, as far as 


they depend upon labour and aſſiduity, could 1 not. have found : a re- 
f mene in the exertions of other men. 
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TEE RIGHT. HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, 


F 
FIRST | LORD oF THE. TREASURY, . 
AN. 0 nN E L LO * OF THE. E XC n E av E R. 
.-$9 Sti as! Nor 7-207 Bac BS 8 
C5 — | | 


J 25 8 in the dedication. of l work chat you are to 88 for 
| - praiſe, but 1 in the pages of it that record thoſe commercial ar- 
rangements Which are the offspring of your adminiſtration. —Theſe 


volumes, I. flatter, myſelf, , will be found to deſerve your protection, 


as they contain the Commercial Hiſtory of your Country, and will not 


diſhonour your name. This work is now. preſented to the public 


in an enlarged form, at a period when you are furniſhing it with a 


maſs of new and important materials, in thoſe modifications with 


which you are e improving the Britiſh Commerce. 


You were called „Sir, to direct the affalrs of Great Britain, at a 
time when a deſtructive war had leſſened its dominions, exhauſted its 


wealth, and diminiſhed 1 Its proſperity. 'To remedy the evils of that 


war, whoſe progreſs you oppoſed, you have employed the whole 


force, and the moſt uninterrupted exertions of your talents, under- 


ſtanding, and integrity; and the nation at large rejoices on aa, 
the pleaſing proſpec of your labours being crowned with ſucceſs :— 
that ſuccels, it will be the exulting othce of this work to perpetuate. 
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ly. concluded, is the criterion, . that ſhews the Stateſman 1 in the 
faireſt light, and will hand down your name to the lateſt | poſterity. 


| » * D T: * 1 5 1 0 N. 2/08 Po 5 
Were l diſpoſed to enter upon that career of ante which your | 


1 extraordinary character would juſtify, I might ſay, that at an age 
7 when, in general, men only begin to think, you entered upon the 


government of this country, the moſt difficult of all others to govern, 3 
oppreſſed as it was by a complication of difficulties which it had 
never before: known; and your ſucceſs has been as aint as 5 


5 the abilities that have produced it. 5 


The funded intereſt; from the load wah whe? it was n 
reduced to little more than one half its original value; has, by your | 


well concerted plans, been ad vanced Wen the moſt t ſanguine ex- 
pectation. 
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The nevi which muſt accrue Grams the commercial treaties s late- 5 


As the mature ite of your Hioftrious! father, by endif A . 
war, raiſed Great Britain to a pinnacle of proſperity it had never _ 
before attained, —the premature underſtanding of his ſon, when 


that country is involved in diſtreſs and embarraſſment, by purſuing, i 
extending, and confirming the advantages of ons, Promiſes to re- 1 


ſtore it to its Fe glory. 
Lam, Sir, „ 
9 che greateſt reſpect, 
Vour moſt faithful, obliged, 


And devoted humble ent, 


THE EDITOR. 
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HATEVER things may be ſaid to 
in nature or in art; whether for ſenſual or 
tions; for the eaſe, convenience, or elegance of life; which ſome parts of 
our earth afford, and other parts want, may be truly affirmed to be en 
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o the inſtrumentality of Commerce alone, 
eculiarly, indebted for its opulence and grandeur; its improvements in 
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ly or mediately. 
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uſeful and excellent, either 
r intellectual gratifica- 


Britannic Empire is, moſt 


arts and knowledge: and, in general, for the great bulk of its ſolid com- 
forts and conveniencies. 


May it not ther 
cauſes and 
rious and reſpective 
crued to mank 
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ore well merit our particular .enqui! 
at what periods of „ and from what va - 
laces, or countries, ſuch ine 
: more eſpecially, if, at the 
our enſuing work, ſhall be found to convey very many profitable notices 


inſtructions in commercial points, as well as in other intereſting. concerns 5 
therewith connecten. 
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Vet, Athssgb it be univerfally air; that Chronology i is i" very. 
ſoul of Hiſtory, a Chronological and General Hiſtory f Commerce is, to this day, 


quite an untrodden path, as comprehending therein the diſcoveries, -inven-_ 


tions, and improvements, in navigation, colonization, manufactures, a * | 


culture, and . relative arts and branches. 


So comprehenfiv re-and laborious an undertaking, ee, it 18 to be hoped, 


cannot fail to meet with a favourable reception from both the landed and N 


trading intereſts of Britain and Ireland, to and for whom the enſuing work 
is moſt principally adapted ; ſo much the rather, as there is not extant, in 
any language, a work of ſuch an : and N cor 


- 


N n L 


1 


Claude bee Moriſot 8 Lark octane in folic, Sane at e 
in tlie year 1643, entitled, Orbis Maritimus, is indeed ſufficiently methodi- 


cal, but does not, by any means, fully come up even to its title- page alone, 
e ſo much ſhort of our Ln more extenſive Plan. 


Our learned countryman, n Evelyn, Eſq. abc i in the year 1674, 
a ſmall octavo treatiſe, entitled, Navigation and Commerce, their Original, 
' Progreſs, &c. tending to illuſtrate, rather in the manner of an harangue, 


than of hiſtory, that within the laſt ſeven hundred years, commerce and 

navigation have been greatly advanced: but ſo conciſe and unchronological 

an eſſay could, by no means, anſwer the expectations of the inquiſitive, nor 
could it be of any, even the leaſt uſe whatever, to our undertaking. 


Mr. Ricard's Traits General du Commerce, could afford no material lights: 


into our hiſtorico-chronological province, any more than moſt of the numer- 


dus tracts of our own countrymen on merely practical Paine, relative to par- 
ticular branches of commerce. 


Monſieur Huet, Biſhop of 1 during the miniſtry of the great | 


| Qulbert i in France, publiſhed, and dedicated to him, his ſmall octavo treatiſe; 
entitled, Hiſtoire du Commerce & de la Navigation des Anciens; 1. e. An Hil- 
tory of the Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, but in ſo unmethodi- 


cal a manner, as to have paid no ſort of regard either to chronology or cuſs 


mography: it has therefore ſu Pplied us with very few materials for our main 
prrpoſh 
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"Beg de Lach as may is termed Sondra works; we have e gone over 


almoſt numberleſs tracs on particular parts or branches of our complex ſub- 


ject; ſuch, for inſtance, as Joannis Angelii a Werdenhagen de Rebuſpublicis 
Hanſeaticis Tractatus; i. e. A Treatiſe, or Hiſtory of the Republics of the 
Hans-towns, in two volumes, in folio,” firſt publiſhed almoſt two hundred 


years ago: which work, though, in general, but a vague and ill-digeſted 


performance, has, nevertheleſs, been of conſiderable uſe to us in | We, iter 
cal pare of the once famous e e ee 


* 1 
i * F 


Moſt of the French writets on commerce, ever 6 Ince Colbert? 8 bee | 


| have been laviſh, even to conſiderable exaggeration,” on the advantages accru- 
ing to other nations from their commerce: ſome, purely from ignorance, 
others, for no other purpoſe but to excite the zeal and emulation of their own 
countrymen : a UheFeTores could Ye" aaron on nn ſuch kind of 


WITRarR CESS COR HORS 0 
ata] out of the vaſt number of tracts on particular branches of 
both ſpeculative and practical commerce, we could not fail to be here and 
there ſupplied with many important materials. Comprehenſive, however, 
as our undertaking is, it is but juſtice, in this place to remark, that its prin- 
cipal ſcope has a more eſpecial and immediate regard to the Commercial Hiſ- 
tory of the Britiſh Empire, agreeable to our title-page : and, perhaps, we 


may ſafely add, that, as a full and complete one of any other nation is not 


herein to be expected, ſo neither is it at all practicable, with reſpect to moſt 


of the nations in Chriſtendom. We have, however, indefatigably laboured 
to accumulate, digeſt, and exhibit ſo many materials for that end, as may 


give a general and ſufficiently comprehenſive idea thereof, more eſpecially 
and amply reſpecting thoſe nations with whom our own country has had 
the moſt ancient and intimate correſpondence z as our copious alphabetical 
and chronological Index will abundantly teſtify, under the general heads or 
articles of France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, (Genoa, Wes Denmark, 

Sweden, e cots Fader et el Is 


\ Sx 2 


Intelligent gulli MINE know, that the dates, and other circumſtan- 


ces of many occurrences of elder times, are vatiouſly related by different 


authors; and we may juſtly add, that after all poſhble endeavours for avoid- 


1 of miſtakes, (ſuch is human N authors, even of good account, are 
not 
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not always a ted W E . for i "Re good Mr. Fuller, uy 


in his Hiſtory of the Holy War, Tyrius, writing of the Holy War, and 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, calls Bouillon a town of Champaigne, on the Eng- 
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e liſh ſea; as if” ſays he, any part of Champaigne was on the Engliſh ſea. . 
% and thus,” continues Fuller, Canterbury is put for Cambridge, not 
«© only in Sebaſtian Munſter's Coſmography, but alſo in our en —— 
5 book, of the twelfth year of Ring Rickard I. er e | 
We ſhall 83 alſo ſubjoin, from our. own A 7 5 ee at” 7 


very important miſtakes in the ſo called ſcience of political arithmetic, fo h 1 
* connected with our general ſubject. 
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"Thin Campanella, in the e . 55 his Diſcoutls on 
the Spaniſh Monarchy, aſſerted, about two hundred years ago, That the 
* kingdom of France contained one hundred and fifty millions of people. 
A number undoubtedly greater than all Chriſtendom at this day contains.— 
And, although, ſince Campanella wrote, France has acquired very large ad- 
ditions of territory, yet, even at this day, the moſt ſanguine do not make 
her preſent number of people to exceed twenty millions; others, particu- 


larly the modern French author of Les Interets de la France Wan ey 1 
-- Bull ſeventeen millions of pe. | 


* 


— 


More ſurpriſing ill is the complicated miſtake of our own moſt famous, L 
learned, and, in other reſpects, moſt judicious antiquarian, Sir Robert Cot- 7 2 
ton, as being on a ſubject too of which one would have imagined him a per- I 
fe& maſter :—Tis in a very curious and learned Eſſay, on the Manner and _ 7 
Means how the Kings of England have, from Time to Time, ſupported and 
repaired their Eſtates : but although it was written in the year 1609, it was 
not publiſhed till the year 1651, after the death of the author, by the once 
noted Mr. James Howell, together with his other poſthumous eſſays, 1 in a 
ſmall octavo volume, entitled, Cottoni Poſthuma; wherein, p. 200, it is aſ- 
ſerted, That London, which is not a twenty- fourth part of the kingdom 
& of England, in people, had in it found above eight hundred thouſand ſouls, 
<<. by a late enquiry, by order of the late Queen.“ In which affertion are 
three conſiderable miſtakes : For, firſt, as far as any where appears, there 
never was any ſuch enquiry directed by Queen Elizabeth; or, if any ſuch was 
made, it 1s not in any public War of that reign. Secondly, London, with 


: 10 all 


x 
” 


T.; 


ek 


contain two hundred and fifty thouſand ſo Is: and the accurate and moſt ju- 
Jicious Italian author, Gioynanni Botero, who wrote about twenty years be- 
fore that time, Of the Cauſes of the Magnificence and Greatneſs of Cities, 
does not admit London to contain above one hundred and ſixty thouſand ſouls. 
(See vol. 11. of our work, under the year 1590.) And it is at leaſt doubtful, 


: whether, even in our preſent age, with all the great additions to its ſuburbs, 


it contains quite ſo many as eight hundred thouſand ſouls, within all the 
bounds of the weekly mortality-bills. Thirdly, all England did not, in 


1609, contain quite ſix millions of ſouls, though probably very near that 


number; whereas, by his computation, it ſhould have contained nineteen: 
millions two nay thouſand fouls. | 


Thus allo, the aid James Howell, Whit was clerk of the privy-council of 
King Charles I. in a thin folio work of his own, entitled, Londinopolis, aſ- 

ſerts, That 1 in the year 1936, that King, ſending to the lord mayor of 
„London, to know the whole number of Roman Catholics in that city, 
took thereby occaſion to make a cenſus of its people, which were above 


« ſeven hundred thouſand, within the bars.“ Theſe great miſcomputations 


are the more ſurpriſing, as the above-named ſmall work of Botero's was 
tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh, by a gentleman of Lincoln's-Inn, in the 
year 1606, and that Botero's works have, even to the preſent time, a great 


reputation. The judicious and accurate Captain Grant, has, however, long 


ſince, very juſtly ſet this matter right ; for, in his Obſervations on the Bills 


of Mortality of London, for the Year 1631, he makes the number of ſouls 


in the ſeveral wards and liberties, taken by ſpecial command of the privy- 
council, to have amounted in all but to one hundred and thirty thouſand, 
which number was undoubtedly very near the truth; more eſpecially, as the 
late Mr. Smart, of the town-clerk's office, did, in the year 1741, print a 


catalogue of all the houſes within the city, including therein all its privileged 
parts, for the uſe of the court of aldermen; which he therein declares, that 


after his greateſt care, he could carry no higher than twenty-one thouſand 
ſix hundred and forty-nine houſes, great and ſmall. Now, if this number be 
multiplied by ſix, for each houſe, it will make the total within the bars of 


the city to be one hundred and twenty-nine thouſand eight hundred hs . 


ninety- four ſouls : if by fix and a half, it will be one hundred and forty 


thouland ſeven hundred and eighteen; and if by ſeven, it will make one 
| | Wnt dnl” Hundred FE 
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Witches bud ty one thouſand five hundred and ys Wall Every 0 


one is at liberty to chuſe which of thoſe multipliers they "moſt approve of; 


though ſome conjecture, that ſeven perſons, on an * to each houſe, is is 


«9 


By theſe "I ea the Author; 18. far agg e or even 5 - 
any greater indulgence, than what all candid and intelligent Readers will 
naturally allow to an undertaking of this kind, compounded of ſo great a 


number of disjunct, and not ſeldom heterogeneous. parts, - collected out of ſo . 


vaſt A number of different, . diſtant, and ſame, very dark and remote ages, — 

of various countries, abilities, biaſes, and prepoſſeſſions,. from various ma- 
nuſcripts alſo, and from an almoſt endleſs number of ſmaller tracts and 
pamphlets, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth downward, and ſome even 
further back.: in the collecting, extraQing, and methodiſing whereof; all 


poſſible care and exactneſs has been endeavoured ;; although, for the reaſons 


above-mentioned, it can by no means be expected, that either the diction. or 95 
the periods ſhould always run ſo uniformly even or ſmooth as might other- 
wiſe be expected; more eſpecially, as, for the ſake of ſtrictly adhering to the 
moſt. indiſpenſable rule of a chronological ſucceſſion, matters. of a very hey 
cs do often mutually ſucceed each other. 
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"It wet] have been alot endleſs, as Wen as very 1 fiteforde ind ſuperflu- 
ous, to have made quotations for every minute point to which our work is 


more or leſs indebted. Yet, with reſpect to ſuch as are rare, and therefore 


now confined to the private collections of a few curious perſons, we have 
generally been careful to quote them, and ſuch alſo as are or may be thought 
to be of doubtful credit. And, on the other hand, with reſpect to the ſta- 
tutes of the realm, and alſo to the truly in valuable treaſure of our records, 
ee in twenty folio volumes, commonly known by the name of Ry- 


mer's Fœdera, to which our undertaking 3 is ſo much indebted, we have been 


very careful to quote the reſpective reign, and the ſtatute, volume, year, 
and page of the latter, as their authority, beyond doubt, aüctten ene the 


many numerous points extracted from them. 


To the laſt ane orand colleQion of records; we are clndebind more egg; 7 
cially for a very gteat number of royal grants, patents, and licences, for 


new inventions. and projects, — for the ancient ſalaries of offices, — for the 


daily: pay of artificers, ſoldiers, ſailors, and labourers, 1 more or leſs,” for near 
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Alen bade years paſt, for many important eee ith a 505 „5 
tions; alſo, for the confirmation of ſeveral facts, which; before their publi- _— 


8 3 cation therein, ſtood on the ſole credit of common Biſtoriaus; as well as 15 
1 for bog reQification, of various e in other Jeſs avtyzontic memoirs. 5 Ix 
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With relpect 8 particular © commerce of our own ene we lie; in 
eule work, taken peculiar and eſpecial cognizance thereof; although, in re- 
7 gard to the duties and cuſtoms legally impoſed on merchandise, with which 
every trader is preſumed to be perfectly acquaitited, little or no notice has, 
for that reaſon, been generally taken, unleſs interwoven. with. fone 'other 
hs ge . or bas Toes other 1 reaſon. | 8 85 p 85 RE 
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8 We ts do dt | Keele indebted to the many ente eollekkions off ttea · 
ties of peace and commerce with different nations, and, b Lf i F THAT 
FO. in CB Yo I 732, I four oQavs volumes. VVV 
We ate likewiſe Gand to hea Biſhop Petia eite Phat 
for a great number of articles, concerning the various rates or prices of corn, 
cattle, and other proviſions and neceſſaries, for ſeveral centuries paſt ; which 


he had AO cole ns our 5 OH ene 1185 70 e in oc- 
tavo, in We „ ee 3 ee 
Fm all which conte it is 1450 is conceive thi labour required; 
Firſt, In collecting and exatnining ſo vaſt a number of treatiſes. Secondly, 
In making extracts therefrom. Thirdly, In digeſting and methodiſing ſuch 
extracts. And, fourthly, In making the neceſfary hiſtorical and critical re- 
marks and illuſtrations, wherever found to be abſolutely requiſite. So that 
this work may, in a great degree, be ſaid to be not only an hiſtorical and 
chropalogienl, but, ae a ene Coen? rang: of Commerge, 


Wien e deck to the vey numerous _ Mallet tracts and pamphlets "IG 
in made uſe of, which alſo have been generally quoted in points of great 


1mportance, our Author had long fince ſorted them, and had bound them 
up into many volumes, of various ſizes, exactly according to their particular 
ſubjects; many of which being curious, and long ago out of print, were by 
him intended for a ſmall begmning to a Mercantile Library, when properly 
e for th uſe as honour of the citizens of "uy firſt commercial city ; 


in 
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in Chriſtendom; 3 being of opinion, PRs it . not a 1 . to the 


glory and credit. of our auguſt metropolis;.to A on foot ſo ae n 
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'As, i in n the framing bc our 5 there bag been found a ſuperfluity of 
matter in ſeveral points; which redundancies we have, therefore, retrenched; 
fo on the, e in Feen geber Dae bers! uy poſſibly: be fun 


| eee are ee e beben Peng thn ignorance 6-46 den = older | 
times, when commerce was little attended to !3- and- partly, alſo, to what 5 
may juſtly be termed an unaccountably ſtupid contempt of Commercial Hiſ⸗ 
tory, teſtified even by ſome nations, who, nevertheleſs, may be juſtly ſaid | 
to be indebted to commerce alone, not only for their preſent wealth, but, 


likewiſe, for their very exiſtence, as a diſtinct and independent people. > 


flagrant inſtance hereof we find, in one Captain Stevens's Engliſh. tranſlation 
of a Portugueſe work, in three volumes octavo, intitled, Portugueſe-Aſia; 
in the third volume whereof, cap. vi. he makes the Portugueſe hiſtorian of 


that nation's conqueſt i in Eaſt India, to afficm, * . 518 trade 1 is a ſubjaR. un- 
1 becoming a grave W . | 
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motto on ſome ſun dials, alluding to time, may not inaptly be applied to 
it: which conſideration may ſerve. for a caution to. the readers of the older 
authors on commerce, and on ſubjects nearly connected with it, wherein 
may be found ſundry. poſitions, formerly thought to be ſo well grounded as 


to be dogmatically delivered as axioms; ſome of which, nevertheleſs, 8 
in length of time, been found liable to juſt exception, and others of them : 


have fince move to be nan falſe. 


$a 


T3 


Thus, for ind the once Fmonus Sir William Petty, in his team of 


Palitical Arithmetic, firſt publiſhed in the year 1676, in making a compari- 
ſon. between the maritime ſtrength of England and that of France, lays down 


the following poſition, by way of axiom, viz. That France, by reaſon of 
natural and perpetual impediments, can never arrive at | naval. greatrieſs; 


Need we to ſay, that dear bought experience has fince effectually explo- 


ded that poſition? The like may be ſaid of ſome others of a ſimilar kind, 
depending r much more on the ſupineneſs of ſome e and on the more 
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Even the great Peil) of nemtay Mr. De e Witt,! in i his ber ju- 


dicious treatiſe, entitled, The Intereſt of Holland, has laid down A very. ex- 
ceptionable poſition, by way of general axiom too, that commerce cannot proſ⸗ : 


per in great arbitrary governments; for, although it be very certain, that 


moſt arbitrary governments are obſtructive of the freedom of commerce, yet 
it by no means follows, that they are all ſo, and at all times, without any 


exception. France, we know, 1 18 undoubtedly a great arbitrary government ; 


yet, by dint of exceflive application, mare eſpecially ever ſince” Colbert's 
miniftry, attended with ſteady counſels in her commereial purſuits, the at 


length arrived to a great and extenſive degree of commerce to all parts of 
the world, till our war with that nation, in 1756, began to interrupt it, 
which, doubtleſs, will very ſoon be retrieved, and again firmly ſupported: 
ſhe is now, moreover, and has long been, poſſeſſed of many very great and rich 
manufactures ; has ſtill many lucrative foreign plantations and factories, and 
will, queſtionleſs, very ſoon alſo regain her late numerous mercantile ſhipping, 
as well as her late very confiderable navy royal: France, therefore, muſt 


be allowed to have, 1n our days, been extremely proſperous in commerce, 


and to have had a very large ſhare of naval greatneſs; and, even ber deſpotic 


government, whilſt ſhe perfiſts ; in ſteady counſels, frequently affords her, 


and all other arbitrary governments, conſiderable advantages over the ſlower 


and leſs ſecret deliberations of free governments: : whilſt (by way of evident. 
contraſt) a certain eminent free-ſtate ſeems, at preſent, through the preva- 


ny of 5 Kc. to n, a vilible henne in the before· named 
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That able and experienced cid Author, Sit J66 ah Child. fell into 
a = dogmatical error in ſaying, „ That the French were not much to be 

* feared on account of panting of foreign colonies,” merely becauſe in his 
time that was partly the caſe... bas <4 we have fin Ince had the moſt” intereſting 
demonſttation of the direct contrary! What improvements have they not 

made in the ſugar e colonies? 80 far, as to have ſome years ſince driven us out 
of our former great. re-exportation of ſugars; beſi des the immenſe increaſe of 
their melaſſes, rum, ginger, coffee, indigo, drugs, gums, &c. from their fad 
iſles, and at Cayenne, Bourbon, Senegal, Kc. Vain therefore are all ſuch 
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| dogmatical GT IDE 1 experience tells us, that hots a. erat im- 

1 poſſibility does not interpoſe, perſeverance in uniform national meaſures pro- 

duces very unexpected and almoſt ſurprizing effects in commercial, manu- - 
factural, and nautical purſuits, as well as in other things: and although To, 

What the laſt· named Author obſerves concerning Spain and Portugal be at 
preſent ſtill tewe, viz. That whilſt their high freight, and their high in- 

"+6 tereſt for money do continue; and that for the ſake of working their gold = 
« and ſilver mines, they neglect the cultivation of the earth, and the raiſing 
60 of mercantile productions in America; whilſt, morcover, their ſwarms of 

„ monks and nuns are ſo obſtructive of the increaſe of people and of induſtry; 
* thoſe two natiorſs cannot bring their colonies to a perfectly proſperous 
66 ſtate:” yet, a time may come (and, with reſpe& to one of theſe two na- 


ne” 4 
% 1+ 


tions, ſeems I in part to draw near) when the ſcales may fall from their e, 9 


ſo as to diſcover and purſue Ar true and hd intereſt ! 


3 1 the 3 . 711 i 18 the 1 Work, there 

are interſperſed certain conciſe notices of the moſt ancient and eminent revo- 
lotions of nations, and of many once famous free and commercial cities, 
which have in old times had no ſmall influence on the general commerce of 

the world: the dates alſo of the flouriſhing, or elſe of the death, of certain 
eminent and famous perſons. have been very, briefly : remarked ; both which 
are ſo compendiouſly handled as not to tire the Reader' 8 patience, whilſt they 5 


may refreſh his memory, and at the ſame time ſerve to connect and complete | 
Wat Pry: otherwiſe be thought been | 


12 
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The main pads” . of this tl? is ſolely e in the Feel 
and moſt beneficial concerns of foreign and domeſtic commerce, as compre- 
hending therein navigation, colonies, manufactures, fiſheries, mines, agri- | 
culture, and money concerns, viz. banks, exchanges, coins, intereſt of mo- 5 
ney, the various rates or purchaſe | money of lands, houſes, proviſions, and =—_ 

other neceſſaries; - down from the overthrow of the weſtern Roman empire, 
but more particularly and diffuſely from or near the Norman conqueſt 
5 of England; wherein alſo are interſperſed ſome few notices or inſtances. of © 
| the private or domeſtic cuſtoms, and uſages of elder times. From all which, 
collectively confidered, more juſt and adequate ideas may be obtained of the 
almoſt furprizing difference, in ſo many remarkable reſpects, between the 
more ancient times and thoſe of the preſent age. Vet, 1 in thoſe reſearches, 
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de bave almoſt generally. limited our memoirs to the European nations of 
Chriſtendom and their foreign eolonies; without concerning gurſelves much 
with the once Chriſtian, Greek, or Conſtantinopolitan empire, nor with the 
fierce and barbarous ſubduers of that empire, the modern Furkiſh monarchy. 

We have, moreover; as far as was - poſſible, carefully avoided every thing 
legendary, or even barely ſuſpicigus, although the laborious and otherwiſe 
judicious Hakluyt has thought many ſuch things deſerving to be recorded in 
| his voluminous work; ſuch. as the Britiſh Arthur's romantic exploits, and 
the ancient wars between the Norwegians and the petty kingdoms of the 
iſles ſurrounding the coaſts of Britain; of which laſt, howeyer, it ſeemed 
requiſite to give ſame brief memoifs. | 
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With reſpect to the greater commercial aſſociations in Europe, we have 
endeavoured to give ſuch a comprehenſiye view thereof as it is hoped: may 
be ſatisfactory. And we have largely traced the origin, progreſs, and de- | 
clenſion of the once potent and illuſtrious Hanſeatic-confederacy, as well as 
of our own Britiſh mercantile, banking, fiſhing, and metallic ſocieties. | More 
particularly, and beyond all others, that of our Eaſt India Company, which, 
for above one hundred and ſixty years paſt, has made fo conſiderable a figure 
in our commercial world: its various revolutions and controverſies taking up | | 
ſo conſiderable a ſpace in this work; both in the laſt and preſent centuries ; — 
without, however, neglecting our later and alſo our leſſer ſocieties or com- 
panies, not even the many unſueceſsful and abortive propoſals, embrios, and 
projects, (for the moſt part rightly termed bubbles, in the memorable year 
1720) whereof we have given a much larger collection in the enſuing work, 
than has any where elſe been exhibited; and poſſibly, even the bare eata- 4 
logue of thoſe.airy ſchemes may prove more inſtructive to ſome, than 'may, Þ 
at firſt glance, be apprehended ;_ more eſpecially conſidering that ſome of __ 
them formerly deemed impracticable and viſionary, have, on ſubſequent and 
repeated experiments, been rendered both practicable and. beneficial to the 
public, as well as to individuals, as others of them may poſſihly prove 


hereafter? 


There is ſtill one point remaining to be mentioned, which, though ſeem- 
ingly of a delicate nature, we could not altogether omit, viz. the dominion 

of the four ſeas, formerly ſo long and fo often claimed and aſſerted by the © 
imperial crown of Great Britain; a ſubject, which, though at preſent quite 
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dormant} will be ſhewn to have employed the pens of dome 27 TIS ableſt ine 
thors of the laſt century on either ſide, befides others of a lefler rank. But 
our Author eſteems it a felicity, that a learned and judicious ſummary of 
that now obſolete ſubject, was publiſhed by Sir Philip* Medows, in the year 


1689, which, in Bis preface, be affirms to be the identical eſſay, which by 


the command of King Charles II. he prepared for, and preſented to that 
Prince. ' And as that very curious treatiſe is long ſince out of print, and con- 


ſiſts of but fifty ſix ſmall quarto pages, we imagined it would be an accept- 
able entertainment to reprint it verbatim; more eſpecially as it comprehends 
ſundry other curious hiſtorical memoirs relative to our general plan; and is 


indeed, when impartially conſidered, fo atis factory, as probably never more 


to revive fo invidious a OS. 
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be enfuing work conſiſts of four capital parts; via. 


1 
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F Arlt, Of targe Miroducken, exhibiting a dünprchand ve view ber the primĩ- 


mitive origin of commerce in the world of its progreſs, — and of its mo- 
dern ſtate and condition in the ſeveral nations of Chriſtendom, —and more 


diffuſely of that of the Britiſh empire; —of the very great importance of 
our Colonies; of our manufaQures ;—of the variations in the weight, 


value, and ſtandard of our coins, from the Norman conqueſt downward ;— 
and laſtly, a ſuceinct eritical ſurvey of the geographical, commercial, id 

nautical knowledge ef the Ancients. To which Introduction i 18 annexed 
its ISR NED Index. . Mig enn i 
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Sheen diy The main body of our work commences TER a forcind W 


and chrenological ſeries of memoirs, | from the earlieſt aceounts down to 
the final overthrow of the weſtern Roman empire, near the cloſe of the 


fifth century, — relative to the firſt diſcoveries and improvements of the 


- Andients, in agriculture, domeſtic and manual arts. for the convenience 
of life, as well as in commerce and navigation of ancient migrations 


and tranſplantations; —of the origin and revolutions of ancient commercial 


nations and cities: and occaſionally of the dates or times of che flouriſhing | 
if of certain eminent ae 111 various 1 0 
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Thirdly, Kid. the eommencement of alas Kxth opueprys! 1 this great bulk of | 
our Kee is divided: into Gifting centuries; | to each f Which! is briefly pre- 


fixed 
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fixed its peculiar  charadteriſtic:' and "IVY the eighth downward, each cen- 

. tury has alſo prefixed to it, the chronological ſucceſſion of the monarchs * —_ Fes 

of the principal nations of Chriſtendom, excluſive of the papacy, arid of 
the old Conſtantinopolitan or Greek empire. Which laſt part, being fo 
much more intereſting than the preceding ones, has therefore ſupplied mat- 


ter for much the greateſt part of this work. 


5 
is 4 
4 


 Fourthly, To our before n Ape we 5 ſubjoined what we ap- 
prehended would amply complete our plan, and be acceptable to all, viz. 
the Politico- Commercial Geography of Europe, or a compendious and 
comparative view of the various productions, trades, manufactures, ex- 
portations, populouſneſs, and power of the ſeveral potentates, republics, 
and ſtates thereof; and likewiſe a brief ſurvey of the commerce, magni- 
tude, and people of their moſt conſiderable cities and towns. 


Finally, As our very copious and comprehenſive chronological and al pha- 
betical Index to the ſaid four parts of the work, is ſo commodiouſly framed 
as to enable the Reader, with eaſe, and in ſome meaſure by a mere in- | 
ſtantaneous inſpection, to form a Juſt idea of the value, nature, and ex- 
tent of this entire work, we need only to refer thereto for a convincing 
Proof of its great and general utility! And, for the farther eaſe of the 
Reader, we have added two ſmall alphabetical Indexes, viz. one to the, 
annexed Introduction, as already mentioned; and another to the Appendix; 
as the matters contained in them could not properly be reducible to any 
chronological order or method, and therefore could not be comprehended 
in, nor incorporated with the general chronological Index, 
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FN the primitive ages of the world; ſays the learned Grotius, in his Mare Liberum, ſpeaking of 


the origin of commerce, there was not even ſo much as barter, properly ſo called ; but merely a 


kind of taking, exchanging, or uſing mutually, what one nation or family had not, and conſequently 


needed from another. This is related to have been the practice of the ancient Seres, and of ſome _ 


other nations; who, it is ſaid, were. wont to leave their merchandize in a private place, on the 
| frontiers of the nation with whom they wanted to deal, and who were to take it away, in exchange for 
what they ſhould think an equivalent of their own merchandize, relying ſolely on each other's 
honour, That method, however, could not hold long; and, if ever practiſed at all, very ſoon gave 
way to a direct commercial correſpondence by proper barter, | . 5 


* 


The diſcovery of water-carriage, (though at firſt merely by floats or rafts acroſs rivers and lakes, 
gradually improved into veſſels of ſuch capacity, as emboldened men to launch into the wide ocean) 


was a principal means of the advancement of commerce, arts, and ſciences; and the invention of 


writing greatly improved the mutual correſpondence of nations. Such ancient cities and countries 


as firſt acquired the command of the ſea by their ſuperior ſhipping, were ſure of being the greateſt 


in wealth and power. Qui mare tenet, eum neceſſe eft rerum potiri.—CICERO ad ATTICUM. 


: 3 At length Rome ſwallowed up all other commercial ſtates and og, and thereby gave ſuch a 


mortal wound to the commerce of the ancients, as never could be healed up by the Romans them 
ſelves, who were much more addicted to war and conqueſt than to commerce; their difinclination to 
which was more eaſily compenſated by an unparalleled, and almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of their 


conqueſts of the richeſt provinces of the then known world, whereby immenſe treaſures were con- 
tinually brought home. Thus, for inſtance, according to ancient hiſtory, Julius Cæſar, upon his 
_ conqueſt of Gaul, Africa, Egypt, and Pontus, is ſaid to have had at one time carried before him, in 
his triumph, veſſels of gold and filyer, computed, by modern authors, to be equal in value to twelve 
millions ſterling, brought into the Roman treaſury ; beſide one thouſand eight hundred and twenty- 
two gold diadems, weighing fifteen thouſand and twenty-three. pounds weight, excluſive of the great 
treaſure he brought home for himſelf. . Thus, from the ſpoils of the conquered provinces, more 
eſpecially eaſtward, their proconſuls, &c. were continually ſending or bringing home immenſe riches, 
not only in coin, but alſo in gold and ſilver veſſels, and diadems; in vaſes alſo, and fine ſtatues, 


precious ſtones, exquiſite paintings, and whatever elſe was rare and excellent, either for their tables, 


or for furniture, cloathing, equipages, libraries, buildings, &c. In conſequence of which, many of 


their eſtates and revenues, retinues and palaces, equalled thoſe of monarchs, 


4 $8 


 Lentulus the Augur, Craſſus, and many others, had eſtates worth three or four millions ſter ling. 


Nero's donatives, at different times, are by ſome computed to amount to ſeventeen millions ſeven, 
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18 bundred 05 bath can d ponds fterling ; ; and he is faid to have paid hoe one as carpet thirty- 5 
two thouſand pounds. Some are ſaid to have paid to the amount of three thouſand pounds for one 
piece of fine linen; and a Roman lady, named Lullia Paulina, when dreſſed in all her jewels, is ſaid $ 
to have worn to the value of three hundred and twenty-two thouſand pounds ſterling. Yet it may 8 
be at leaſt a little problematical, whether, after Rome had fleeced her many conquered provinces in 
ſuch an extortionate manner, and found herſelf at length unable to hold together, in quiet, any more 


conqueſts, (as was the caſe in the Emperor Adrian's reign) the empire could have long continued 


to ſuſtain the vaſt expence of her civil and military eſtabliſhments, without recurring to the revival 
of the never-failing reſources of commerce, as well at home as in her remoter provinces ; as, in part, 


ſhe had long before Adrian's time begun to do with reſpe& to her province of Egypt, the commerce 


| whereof wih Eaſt Ia ſhe had very much cultivated 2080 e 


f 
1 
Fang 


A | DS © 
Voltaire, i in his Age of Louis XIV. july W yy That i it is war MA ek which impoveriſhes a 


i nation. Since the time of the ancient Romans,“ ſays he, I know of no nation that. has en- 


« riched itſelf by its victories. Italy, in the fourteenth century, owed her wealth entirely to com- 


ce merce. Holland would have ſubſiſted but a very ſhort time, had ſhe looked no further than the 
„ ſejzure of the Spaniſh plate-fleets, and had neglected to have laid the foundation of her power in 
„ England i is ever impoveriſhed by war, even when ſhe is moſt ſucceſsful againſt the naval 


e power of France; and ſhe owes all her grandeur to commerce. The Algerines, who ſupport 


64 themſelves folely by ee are a "ue wretched | qe an 95 


At length, the ſloth, luxury, wo ine of we emperors and os and the great TN of 
military diſcipline, &c. brought upon the Roman empire many barbarous invaders, who overturned 


the Weſtern empire, and with it learning, arts, and ſciences. In that general deſolation, peaceful 


commerce likewiſe ſuffered a lang, and almoſt total ſuſpenſion in the Weſt ;; the revival and increaſe 


whereof, and of mercantile, nautical, and manufactural improvements, &c. will be the Principal 
ſubſec of the enſuing work. 5 


— 
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Almoſt every habitable country of the terraqueous globe has a ſuperfluity more or leſs, of natural pro- 


duct, of ſome kind or other. Ours, of Britain and Ireland, before we engaged in manufactures, and 
entered into a general commerce, conſiſted only of wool, leather, tin, and lead, and of corn only 
occaſionally; which unmanufactured materials, we, for many ages, contented ourſelves to exchange 


chiefly with the Netherlanders, for their drapery made of our own excellent wool; and for ſome 


linen, and French and Rheniſh wines. The countries of Flanders and Brabant had originally but. 
very little ſuperfluity of their own natural product for exportation which defect obliged them to 
enter into the manufacture of wool and flax as early as the tenth century; before which] period, 
according to the great Penſionary De Witt's Intereſt of Holland, „there were no merchants 1 in all 
«« Europe, excepting a few in the republics of Italy, who traded with the Indian caravans of the 
Levant: or, poſlibly, there might have been found ſome merchants elſewhere, though but in few & 
places, who carried on an inland trade: ſo that each nation was forced to ſow, build, and weave | 


10 


46 


« for itſelf, to the northward and eaſtward, where there were then neither foreign nor inland mer- 


cc 


arms, for want of proviſi ions, and to prevent the effects of bad ſeaſons, or hunger, to conquer 


"hp i 


chants. Wherefore, i in caſe of a ſuperfluity of their people, they were compelled by force of 


more land. Such circumſtances produced the irruptions of the Celtæ, Cimbri, Scythians, Goths, 
Quadi, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Burgundians, Normans, &c. who, till about che year 1000, f 


Ne . e I were, 


)) Io N. w 
© ro their greateſt ſtrength : all which people, and, in a word, all that ſpoke Dutch or German, + 


«exchanged their ſuperfluities, not for money, but, as it 14 related, thus, viz. wo: hens” for a 
40 gooſe, two geeſe for a hog, three lambs for a ſheep, three calves for a cow, ſuch a quantity of 
« oats for barley, barley for rye, and rye for wheat, when” 5 * ane wma e e ee Fe 
& for eatables, there was neither barter nor traffic. The F emings lying neareſt to France, were n 
<« the firſt that began to earn their livings by weaving, and fold the ſame in that fruitful land, where 
e the inhabitants were not only able 1 feed themſelves, but alſo, by the ſuperfiuous growth of their 
country, could put themſelves into good apparel ; which Baldwin the Young, Count of Flanders, 
« about the year 960, conſiderably improved, by eſtabliſhing yearly fairs or markets in ſeveral 
% places, without laying on any toll or duty for goods either imported or exported. Which judi- 
cious account of the weſt, north, and north- eaſt parts of Europe, before the tenth century, will help 
5 to throw much and uſeful light upon our hiſtory of thoſe times. % CO 
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Somewhat later than the above · named period, the Flemings likewiſe ſupplied Germany with their » 
draperies ; and, later ſtill, the countries more northerly, in proportion as they advanced in civili- 


The unmanufactured commodities anciently exported by England, for many centuries before ſhe 
commenced the manufacture of her own wool, was in thoſe times always ſufficitff"to fupply her 
with whatever ſhe wanted from foreign parts, and alſo to bring in a yearly balance in caſh; whereby 
we were enabled to carry on ſome other ſmall foreign trade, to ſupply likewiſe our home trade, and 
even, in ſome degree, to acquire a gradual wealth, Yet it was no ſmall diſadvantage. to us, that the 
great bulk of our foreign trade was for ſeveral centuries engroſſed by the German merchants of the 
Steelyard, in London, and in their own foreign ſhipping too; we having, in thoſe times, neither 
a ſufficient number of merchants, nor proper ſhipping of our own; until our people, and more 
eſpecially thoſe of the Cinque Ports, lying oppoſite to France and Flanders, began, by degrees, to 
build ſhips of their own, with which they made a pretty good appearance, particularly. in the time 
ef King Edward IH. That ſagacious Prince was the firſt of our Kings who clearly diſcovered the 
vaſt benefits accruing to a nation by foreign commerce and manufactures: and we conceive it may 
here be remarked, to the honour of England, that ſhe was the firſt great monarchy in Chriſtendom 1 
that entered into any conſiderable foreign trade and home manufactures; whilſt the other great e | 
monarchies continued to contemn the purſuit of mercantile advantages, which they entirely left to . 
the petty ſtates and free cities of Italy, and thoſe of the Netherlands and Hans-towns. This is finely | 
illuſtrated by Sir William Temple, ſpeaking of thoſe times, vis. CHO Ih 
The kingdoms and principalities were in the world like the noblemen and gentlemen in a 
country; the free ſtates and cities like the merchants and traders: theſe, at firſt, deſpiſed by the - 
others; the others ſerved and revered by them: till, by the various courſe of events in the world, 
ſome of theſe came to grow rich and powerful, by induſtry and parſimony, and ſome of the others 
poor, by war and luxury; which made the traders begin to take upon them, and carry it like 5 
gentlemen, and the gentlemen begin to take a fancy of falling into trade. The great Monarchy. 
of Chriſtendom, for many centuries, concerned themſelves only in the trade of war, —in the 
_ © quarrels of the Holy Land, —in thoſe between the Popes and Emperors; (both of the ſame forge 
** cngaging all Chriſtian Princes, and ending in the greatneſs of the Eceleſiaſtical ſtate throughout 
| | Pe, REI „„ e „ Chriſten- 
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| — 8 at 3 for MIO was ce in a very feeble 3 1 as is not at unoptly en- 5 

preſſes it, © rather an ariſtocracy than a monarchy ;” the governors of moſt of its s Provinces having 
rendered their: offices hereditary 1 in their own families, whereby they became lords of the countries 
they governed. It was then, therefore, that England, though without any conſiderable commerce, 
and with little wealth or naval greatneſs, was able not only to maintain an equilibrium in Europe, 
but even fooliſhly*to be led, by her ambitious Kings, into conqueſts on the continent, to her great 

iümpoveriſhment and depopulation. France, 1 thioke bg _ ONE) recovered. her * | 
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"PÞ ist, Charles VII. W our inteſtine war 8 Ae two 8 of York ad e Sc was 
"ended to re- unite to d crown che e ag c of tant 8 en e ne and 
Touraine. JFC 13 IE: „% oe opts ĩ ß 


{| | 2 "of 1 
\ 4 ; 


Secondly, His on, 1 Louis XI. got the baue of Burgundy and par dot rene. 


T hardly, Charles vim. and Lonis XII. gained the noble province of Brotage, 


- Foubthty, Henry U. ſeized on the three noble bene of Mets, Toul, and Verdun, Gaim the 
r e FEY | 


rin, Henry IV. brought oy and F rench Navarre. 0 e 8 e | 1 ths : 


Sixthly, His ors, Louis XIII. ſeized on the county of Rouge from ee 


Seventhly, Louis XIV. ſeized on a . part of the Netherlands n .. as alſo on | the 
county of Burgundy ; and wreſted from the German empire the great and noble ee of ALS 
with the n and an . Ran oy of ti amd the other ten e towns. 
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| Eighty, and ty, 15550 xv. has kot all Lermiss and W 

How enormous an ie of power is this! all 3 in the aw. of |: three: centuries ; 
and how juſtly ought it to alarm the reſt of Europe; more eſpecially, when the prodigious increaſe 
of the commerce of France, in the ſpace of about a century paſt, is additionally conſidered ; as alſo _ 
its rich and n numerous abies; and its till ertenfive Ee colonies and faQtorics.) _ - 


7 «. 


France alſo FIR nite Sent debt efforts FI new an in 3 and fir? a \ ſappoſed 
paſſage by the great river of St. Lawrence into the Eaſt Indian ſeas; and although the coldneſs and 
barrenneſs of a great part of Canada or New France did at firſt diſcourage them, ſo that they made 
ſcarcely any permanent plantation there till the year 1603; and then, and later, all their ſettlements 

were on the north and north-weſt fide of that great river, even many years aſtet᷑ we had planted 

Virginia; beyond which river ſouthward all their poſſeſſions in Canada were direct encroachments 
on che boundaries of the Engliſh colonies. Beſides, the French made no attempts for colonizing 
i; in 
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in che Weſt wits or 1 Iſles till the year 10 8. ha 5 Get ſettled on St. Cid; "RR 
To the Eaſt Indies, France made ſome early voyages; yet they had no ſettled and regular commerce 
thither, until the time of their great MO who 1 Louis - a in the your 1 to 
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Their other iland or 1 colonies] in the Weſt Indies, . at 8 ſo Ale 4 are of 4 2 
Jakes ſtanding than that of Canada, and too much owing to our negligence and wrong meaſures ; as 
are likewiſe their later faithleſs and ſhameleſs encroachments behind our chain of continental colonies 
in North America, (of which they are now juſtly deprived). Their ſeating themſelves in the Bay 
of Mexico, behind the Spaniſh colony of Florida, and thence up the vaſt river Miſſiſippi, was with 
A premeditated deſign of hemming in our ſaid colonies between theirs and the ocean, by a chain of 
forts; thereby effectually to exclude our people, not only from ſettling further weſtward, agreeable to 
their royal charters, but likewiſe to cut off all their commerce with the Indians behind them ; and 
thereby alſo, in effect, to make all N orth America in the end fall into their hands. At length wwe 
ſaw, though late, their intentions, to which an important check has been put; and we earneſtly f 
hope, that a watchful eye will ever be kept upon that part of our poſſeſſions, in times of —_— zz 
well as of war. And indeed it may be ſaid, that times of peace, with a perfidious people, are more 7 
dangerous than times of open hoſtilities. Of that French ſettlement of the Miſſiſippi colony, we Ry 
had fair warning given us. by the ingenious Dr. Davenant, (once Inſpector General of the Cuſtoms ) | 
who, in the ſecond part of his Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues and Trade of England, publiſhed 
in the year 1698, has the following judicious and prophetic remark. * Should the French ſettle at 
the diſemboguing of the river Miffifippi, they would not be long before they made themſelves 

„ maſters of that rich province; which would be an addition to their ſtrength very terrible to 
„Europe; but would more particularly concern England: for, by the opportunity of that ſettle- 


e ment, by erecting forts along the ſeveral lakes between that river and Canada, they may intercept | ne 
all the trade of © our . eee TOES | . 5 ny 


abi was in oY very. year 1698 that We actually began a ſettlement at or near the mouth of the | 
Miſſrſippi; and although it was and is equally the intereſt of England and Spain to oppoſe that ; 
| dangerous encroachment, yet they were then permitted to neſtle there, and they have fince gradually 
- planted far up, on and near the banks of that river, behind Carolina, &c. The late judicious Mr. 
' Joſhua Gee, who, in the year 1729, publiſhed an ingenious diſcourſe on trade, therein earneſtly 
urged our planting weſtward to the Miſſiſippi, and on the rivers falling into it, within our own 
undoubted limits, though ſince diſputed with us, till ne that our paſt ſucceſs has pats an eiſd to 

füten diſputes o on Wi point. e 5 5 . 8 


There Was a us when we ſupplied France with our woollen manufactures, fiſh, &c. and in thoſe 
days, ſome think, the balance of that trade was in our favour. \ But, by the management of the two 
Cardinal Miniſters, Richlieu and Mazarine, and ſtill more afterwards: by the inceſſant application of 
the great Colbert, our commerce with France has long been rendered a very diſadvantageous one to 
us: and as we have never been able to obtain a reaſonable tarif or treaty of commerce with that crown, 
it is thought better for us to remain without any commercial treaty at. all with a nation which in- 
variably ſeizes on all advantages from every other ſtate, without giving or returning any at all. . 


too ö of our people are oy ſo N of our 3 8 as to take off very great quan- 
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eee within about thanks more than AER years paſt, by the walk improvements in her manu. | 
fabtuees; colonies, and fiſheries, is at length poſſeſſed of an active and very extenſive commerce; her 
mercantile ſnipping is, or lately was, very numerous; and her nayal power was, till very lately, 
en _ and mann 1 will, e ee ces recover * wh a few Ry and Se 


73 fe q 4 
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n our deed 402 autres commerce ib Holland, Were ke a hone init 860 to IM 
* computed by ſome at near one million four hundred thouſand pounds; (vide The Importance = 
of the Oſtend Company conſidered, ſecond edition 1 726, there being ſcarcely any, or but very few, 1 
of our manufactures and productions which the Hollanders do not take off, and for the moſt part 
alſo in great quantities. Yet it is no paradox to ſay, that their ſaid great trade with us is alſo very 
profitable to them; ſeeing, by means of the various merchandize which we ſend them, they are 
enabled to ſupply the populous and extenſive countries behind them of | Germany, Switzerland, 
Hungary, &c. and alſo countries further off by ſea carriage; by which they are ſaid to get a greater 
annual balance than we get by them. Vet, there is no doubt but the great increaſe of the Scots and 
Iriſh linen manufactures, and our late efforts for the herring: and whale fiſheries, have leſſened the i 
benefits of their trade with us. In general, her commerce, though ſtill a truly active one, and her 
naval power, (eſpecially the latter) have declined of late years. There are thouſands Rill alive, who 

remember her in the zenith of glory, not only covering the ſeas (as ſhe ſtill does in ſome meaſure) 
with her merchant ſhips, but alſo ſtriking terror with her potent naval armaments. A reverſe, fo el 
much lamented by many, can be beſt accounted for by her own magiſtrates and party leaders. If 
this declenſion ſhould go on to increaſe, it is too much to be n that Britain's ee 1 
foes may chance to be the greateſt 1 e % S 


The Hollanders, towards · the end of the enten century, made great efforts for a north eaſt = 
paſſage to China and India: and, though they proved unſucceſsful in that project, it led them into 
the north ſea and whale fiſheries, and into their commerce with Ruſſia. They have made no diſco- 
veries of great importance elſewhere, excepting (what now alſo is become of ſmall conſequence, at 
leaſt in time of peace) their diſcovery of a paſſage into the ſouth ſea of America, round Cape Horn. 

For what the Hollanders have effected on the coaſt of Guinea, in the Eaſt Indies, and at Surinam, 
Curagoa, &c. Was only the getting poſſeſſion of what had before been diſcovered and for the moſt 
part improved by others. They alſo ſtill hold the ſmall iſles of Curagoa, eng and "A near Wl 
the coaſts of Spaniſh America, and Fuſtatia e the Fs Iles. | 7 


{ 1 
I 


' Spain's diſcoveries and poſſeſſions are no leſs than all the ebnet of America, ſouth and weſt of 

the Bay of Mexico; excepting Braſil belonging to Portugal, the Dutch colony of Surinam, and what 3 

France has ſeized and ſettled on near their iſle of Cayenne, WHOIS if they find it worth their keep» 5 
ing, there will infallibly be ane encroachments. | i ts 


* 155 further north, ſtill holds New | Mexico, ſo anne r d its rich Alter mines, win ing weſt 


of the. French Louiſiana a terrible neighbour :. who, unleſs 2 watched, may one day proba- 
bly find a pretext, ſooner or — of paying a * to thak mines. 


Spain 
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plas alſo „eld ( ti the acting of che preliminaries for peace, on the third of later 1762) 5 

| what is {till called Florida, adjoining to our Georgia on the north, and to Louiſiana on the weſt: , . 
| ſhe likewiſe holds the great and moſt important iſle of Cuba; ſuch part of the iſle of Hiſpaniola as 

| France has not as yet thought fit to ſeize on; and alſo the iſles of St. John de Porto Rico, &c. in 
that ſea, though of little benefit to them. Spain, in ſhort, ſtill holds more poſſeſſions in America, e 
than poſſibly a more induſtrious people could well manage. She has, however, drained herſelf of | 9 
people, by ſettling colonies, and by expelling of the Moors and Jews, while her people at home, in 

the judgment of many, do not exceed five millions five hundred thouſand ſouls: and as ſhe has as 

yet gone no great length in any material manufactures, (though ſhe is at this time making conſider- 

9 | able and promiſing efforts for them ;) ſhe has little more than a mere paſſive commerce, and is till 

—_ without the proper means of drawing numbers of 9 20 to her from . countries to ſupply 

"= thoſe drains, | 8 . e | 55 5 

Laſtly, Spain holds in u We Eaft W the very . Philippine l. Iſles; with . kr; 

ſhe holds not (nor by treaties can hold) a direct correſpondence from Europe; but two or three large 

ſhips from the port of Acapulco in New Spain, carry on the trade annually with theſe Philippine _ | 

to a very great profit. From ſome of Spain's prudent meaſures of late years, we ſeem to have had, 

till very lately, ſome ground to hope that-ſhe would hereafter ceaſe to be the dupe of a-reſtleſs nat 

aſpiring neighbour, and thereby would become ſenſible of her own ſolid weight and intereſt, by 

N in goed terms with 920 and 12 ſuch means _P to preſerve the og! a of I, 


The enterprizing genius: oft a Prince-of . about three. centuries ago, feconted by ſome of 
their ſucceeding: Kings, in the fifteenth: century, gradually brought on the diſcovery of a paſſage by 
ſea from Europe to the Eaſt Indies, by which a new and very extenſive field for the increaſe of com- 
meree was opened: whilſt, almoſt at the ſame inſtant of time, and as it were by a ſimilar almoſt 
wonderful impulſe, Spain, as before mentioned; laid open a new and extenſive weſtern world, richer 
in treaſure than the old one. Vet Portugal, by her ſubſequent pride, luxury, and negligence, has N 
loft, to the Hollanders and Indians, by far the greateſt part of what ſhe had with ſuch rapacity: | . 
raviſhed from the latter; ſo as at preſent to have ſcarcely any thing in the Eaſt Indies worth con- F 
tending for, viz. Goa city on the Malabar coaſt, and a few leſs conſiderable places in the naghbour= ' - * 
hood thereof, and Meaco on the coaſt of China. She however ſtill holds a very conſiderable terri- 

tory on the weſt coaſt of ARA of . uſe for r ſupplying her American colonies with ſlaves. 


Portugal bolds allo a. ow forts on the coafts of Zaignebar; af ed als for "hs - Eaſt 3 8 

and from thence alſo ſhe is ſaid to draw confiderable quantities of gold. But her great glory at pre- 

ſent centres in her very extenſive and immenſely rich colony of Brafil in South: America; from 

whence ſhe has her vaſt treaſures of gold and diamonds, beſide immenſe quantities of excellent: 

ſugars, hides, drugs, tobacco, ſine red wood; &c. Vet Portugal, being but a ſmall country, having 

little more than a million and an half of people, and wanting manufactures for the ſupply of that? 

vaſt country of Brafil, ſhe is in no danger of becoming formidable to the reſt of Europe, either by an „ 
active commerce, or for naval or land force; even her very independence being purely owing to the 


mutual den of the ene me of which 79 late! od ſhe has. ee che "good: 
effects. | 7 Het a : n 
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Shs: Noor alſo the following iflands 3 in the Atlantic Ocean, via. the Azores, the «Sl. and . 
* de Verd Iſles; which are very advantageous both in her and our American and Eaſt India 
voyages; and alſo one or two other almoſt inſignificant little iſles about or near the Equator. Her 


true intereſt, therefore, (and which hitherto ſhe has wiſely cultivated ) is, beyond all other conſi- 


derations, to keep meaſures with Great Britain, and to concur in preſerving the general balance. \- 
power. For, notwithſtanding all her extenſive EARN in 1 and Lo her eee, 
ame and woulth,: _ "x a 9 10 flender thread. | ng 


F Wen commerce ind biel: pen, as not bee to thoſe of 3 Hol- 
land, or France, are at this time more conſiderable than thoſe of any other potentate of the north. 
She has formerly made ſeveral attempts for new diſcoveries; and has been long in poſſeſſion of the 
Caribbee Iſle of St. Thomas, and of two other leſs conſiderable ones amongſt the Virgin Iſles, where 


ſhe has ſome ſugar plantations, which are ſupplied with negroes from her fort of Chriſtianſburgh on 
the coaſt of Guinea. Thoſe ſmall Weſt India Iſles enable her to diſpoſe of ſome of her manufac. 


tures, &c. Yet the greateſt benefit ſhe reaps from them is, their being neutral in wars between us 
and France or Spain, from whence they have too often proved a ſcreen-for our enemies ſhips and 


merchandize. Denmark has moreover been long in poſſeſſion of Tranquebar i in the Eaſt t Indies, 
whither ſhe ſends one or two ſhips annually, Denmark, therefore, (including her kingdom of 
Norway) may be ſaid to have ſomewhat more than a mere paſſive commerce, though not a general 


active commerce, which, properly ſpeaking, belongs in a national ſenſe ſolely to Britain, Holland, 
- and France, i. e. ſuch a commerce as enables any nation to export, in her own ſhipping, the great 


bulk of her own product and manufactures; and, in like manner, to import, moſtly in her own 
ſhipping, the produce of foreign parts. Vet no nation in Europe can be ſo totally poſſeſſed of ſuch 
an active commerce, as not to receive at leaſt ſome part of foreign merchandize from the ſhips and 
mariners of foreign nations, or, alſo, not to permit foreign ſhips to export ſome: part of her own 
merchandize. On the other hand, there is no maritime country ſo entirely paſſive in a commercial 
ſenſe, as not to be partly ſerved by their own TAG: eee Ruſſia and Turkey both * 
very near to that ſtate. 


Mr. Burchet, T his Naval Hiſtory, publiſhed in the year 1720, makes Denmark's navy royal 


to amount to about thirty-ſix ſhips of the line of battle, beſide frigates, fireſhips, &c. all lying in 


good order, ſays he, in the fine baſon of Copenhagen ;” and it is thought to be conſiderably 
increafed and improved ſince he wrote, Had Denmark and Norway any reaſonable proportion of 
people to the great extent of their territory, they would make a much greater figure in commerce ; 


but the want of home conſumption for the merchandize which they-bring from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, &c. is ſtill like to remain an obſtruction to the greatneſs of that monarchy, as is alſo their 


not ſufficiently cultivating of home manufactures; in Which, however, they are of late making con- 
ſiderable advances. Nevertheleſs, Denmark, in the ſcale « Laape, more ee in cartayn 
critical oonjunctures, is of conſiderable influence. 


1 | '4 . =, g 1 


&- 


to relinquiſh them to us, leaving there, however, conſiderable numbers of their poſterity under our 
government to this day. Sweden alfo 11 in thoſe days an African A a and a fort on. the 


* 


3 505 . Sold 


1 
* 
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1 in 8 ſenſe, is inferior 1 * REY In the former part of the 8 
century, ſhe had made ſome ſettlements on the north end of what was then deemed Virginia, though 
ſince known by the names of New Jerſey and New Vork colonics. Yet they were afterwerds obliged 


| 8 e * N TR DD Þ * * 1 0 a 


Gold Coaſt, of Gals which ſhe bn long ſince e At preſent, ſhe has not 2 e 
forign colony, nor other acquiſition, without the Baltic Sea; although, of late years, ſhe has carried 775 
K on a trade to China, from her fine port of Gottenburg, with one or two ſhips annually, whole car- 
{ goes, being a great deal toe much for her own. conſumption, are moſtly exported to foreign coun- 
tries, and too much of them have formerly been ſaid to have been clandeſtinely run into the Britiſh, : 
dominions, to the detriment of our own Ealt India Company, and of our King's revenue. Ab 
though ſhe does not carry on a great commerce in her own proper ſhipping, yet her iron and copper 
mines, aud her naval ſtores, occaſion aconhderable reſort of foreign {hips into her ports, but prin- = 
cipally to Stockholm. Mr. Burchet before quoted, under the year 1720, makes her navy royal to \ 
conſiſt of forty ſhaps, moſtly from fifty to one. hundred guns each, in her fine port of Carleſcroon. 
Denmark, however, is ſaid to haye of late ſo far improved her navy, manufactures, and genera] 
commerce, that Sweden is not at preſent judged to be-a match for her; yet formerly, and at ſome | 
certain conjunctures, Sweden's naval force bas been vory conſiderable. Sweden ten 1 —_- -  _ 
: Whole, ma es. more than Aa paſs commerce. „57 DL Ive Ne Ton e | 


FF. 
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L 2 che fouth ſhore of the Baltis, King of Pr a has the ports of Koningſberg, Memel, and 
, Pillau; the firſt extremely well frequented by foreign ſhips: he has alſo the like wiſe well frequented 
J ports of Stettin and Colberg in Pomerania, with ſome other leſſer ports in Pruffia and Pomerania, g 
L frequented on account of their oak timber, pipe ftaves, naval ſtores, linen, flax, hemp, caviar, amber, 
75 ſturgeon, &c. He has alſo the conſiderable port of Embden in Eaſt Frieſland, commodioully ſituated 1 
5 for naval commerce on the German ocean, and for his Eaſt India trade, of late years eſtabliſhed there. 
\ Vet that Monarch, having but few merchant ſhips belonging to his own ſubjects, has not ſo much 
x, as barely attempted to be a maritime power; neither has he at preſent any foreign acquifitions, al- 
1 though former Princes of his houſe have had two forts on the Guinea coaſt, which were afterwards _ 5 
. either alienated or abandoned. All his ene dominions therefqre « can prene to no other than | 
U A | merely paſſive commerce. Se i EE Se 15 1 555 
, Of Ruſſia's own proper commerce, in an active ſenſe, little can be ſaid as yet, as that large empire 
has but barely within the compaſs of the. preſent century fallen into any worth naming, excepting 1 8 8 
1 that at the port of Archangel, though entirely a paſſive one. Her late Czar, jaſtly Riled Peter the 
X Great, made great efforts for eſtabliſhing an active commerce as well as a naval power in his empire, 
| but failed in both: Ruſſia, however, has ſome ſhips of war in her port of Cronfloot, near her new _ 
4 emporium of St. Peterſburg, to which laſt named port there is a great reſort of ſhipping from Bri- a 
5 tain, Holland, France, the two other northern crowns, and the Hans-towns; whence, as well as | 
q at Archangel, and other later conquered ports in Livonia, immenſe quantities of naval ſtores, linen 
ir and linen yarn, hemp, flax, and their ſeeds, pot aſh, Ruſſia leather, and rhubarb, are exported; 
4 | and, in peaceable times, alſo from Perſia conſiderable quantities of raw ſilk are exported: neyerthe- ; 
4 leſs, having ſo very few mercantile ſhipping of her own, ſhe has merely a paſſive commerce; and is | 


therefore as yet unable to make any conſiderable N as A ang PF even . n of all 
Kinds of naval ſtores. in n . 


Poland W 8 no 88 port of her OWN, „ excapiie wide of 155 BUEE dien of 8 V 
all her commerce with foreigners by ſea may properly be ſaid to centre there; although the ports of 
Brandenburg-Pruſſia, and of Courland and Livonia, have a conſiderable trade with the inland parts 
of Poland and Lithuania. Poland, therefore, neither 1 is, nor is auer like to be, a maritime power; 
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Ro Socienbſten ling the very great reſort of foreign ſhips to Dantvic from n parts of Europe, Pein 5 
ceipally in the trade for her corn; that city being the granary of Poland, the greateſt corn country in 
all Europe. Dantzic is alſo an eminent emporium for flax, hemp, linen, diſtillery, timber of 
various kinds, &c. And the like may partly be ſaid, though in a ſmaller degree, of the other Hans- 
towns on the Baltic ſhores of Germany, viz. Lubeck, Wiſmar, Roſtock, and Seren Fe; 
they have loft ns aid their ancient luſtre, wealth, and commerce, 


ov b * 
- wp . : 4 5 # . gh 
— 0 


With e to the eee ate of the reſt of Sen we may obſerve, that, after what is 


already ſaid of the port of Embden, and the laſt named four ports on the Baltic, there properly re- 
main but two more ports of eminence to treat of, both ſituated near the German ocean, viz, Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The former is, next after London and Amſterdam, undoubtedly the moſt fre- 
quented by ſhips from all parts, of any emporium in Europe; her ſituation on the Elbe enabling 


her tv ſupply the extenſive and rich provinces of Saxony, Brandenburg, Sileſia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
&c. with whatever they want from other countries; as the ſugars, tobacco, rice, rum, drugs, &c. 
of America, from Britain, Holland, and France ; woollen cloths in vaſt quantities, hardware, lead, , 
tin, leather, &c. moſtly from Great Britain; ſpices, filks, cloths, fiſh, and many other articles, 


os from Holland; wines, brandies, filks, paper, fruits, &c. from France, Spain, and Italy. And 
Hamburg brings down the Elbe, as well as by land carriage, from the before named countries, im- 


menſe quantities of linen of many ſorts, thread, tinned plates, timber, pipe ſtaves, &c. for the uſe 


| of MPS nations, partly i in their own ſhipping, and e in foreign mipping. | 


The ſame may be cd of the city 1201 Breinen, Rodets in a ee tes drgre, for fapply 


ing, by the river Weſer, we countries of N &C. 


Et is however obvious, that les, in general, can never become a maritime power, wht 
divided into ſo many independent ſovereignties and free cities. 


Of ty alſo, in reſpe& of her various independent ke: the ſame remark may be partly 


made; where, however, the ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, more eſpecially the two firſt, 
are much frequented by foreign ſhipping, which ſupply them with woollen goods, fiſh, hardware, 


Eaſt India and American merchandize, from England, France, Holland, and from Hamburg, (and 
other Hans-towns, Sweden and Denmark, with timber, naval ftores, linen, &c. Sicily too, gene- 


rally dee med a part of Italy, has the fine port of Meſſina, well frequented by foreign ſhipping. And 


the returns from all ſuch and other Itahan ports into foreign parts, are great quantities of raw and 


thrown filk, oils, wines, —_— fruits, &c. | | TIES © 


* 


Of all the foyereigritias? in Italy, the ancient virgin city and ebe of Venice moſt juſtly merits, 
in a commercial ſenſe, the firſt and higheſt. diſtinction. For, although ſhe has never as yet gained, 


nor fo much as attempted, any remote diſcovery, fettlement, or colony, without the Mediterranean 
Sea; yet, in more ancient times, ſhe made a firſt rate figure in the commercial world: and although | 
ſhe has fince ſuffered a two-fold diminution of her commerce and former.naval power ; firſt, by the 


loſs of fo great a part of her ancient territory to the Turks; and next, from the total deprivation of 


her entire trade for Eaſt India merchandize, when. the route to India by ſea was firſt diſcovered at 
the cloſe of the fifteenth century; yet ſhe ſtill prudently ſupports her ancient diguity and independ- 
ence, and even at this day retains a conſiderable ſhare of foreign * With various nations 
. fituated 
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1nTRODUCTION. „ „ 


Fgtuated as well without as within the Mediterinioan Sea, chiefly by means of lice many fine 5 rich 8 
manufactures of woollen, filk, linen, glaſs, gold and filver toys, hardware, gold and filver tiſſues, 

| military arms and artillery, and alſo by her drugs, rice, &c. And ſhe has moreover ſtill a regular 
navy, of . exertions, 5 has, in modern times, given ſufficient . * the Turks. 


1 > 
: = 
OT nl 


Our en e being Seip limited to: Europe, or rather to Evropean Chrit. 
tendom, we ſhall, in the next place, take a ſuceinct view of the gradual means which have brought 
about the revival of commerce in the world. | | 


The ſacceſsfal irruptions of the SHEN ORG being near Kibe cloſe of the 6fth century, oli the 
weſtern Roman empire into ſeveral new and ſeparate monarchies, moſt of which till exiſt, though 
with great alterations, unto this day; the firſt conquerors, being a fierce and warlike people, gave 
| themſelves up entirely to military atchievements ; and, having no other right to their new domi- 
nions but that of the longeſt ſword, they remained PINS in a warlike poſture, regardleſs either 
of arts or commerce. : : ; 

In that barbarous ſtate of 655 did the greateſt part of Chriſtendom remain for ſeveral ſucceeding 
centuries with little variation; the general hiſtory whereof is almoſt entirely taken up with either 
their foreign or inteſtine broils, or elſe with their Monkiſh and ecclefiaſtical hiſtories, legends, and 
perſecutions. The ignorance and barbariſm of thoſe rude times afforded, therefore, very few good 
hiſtorians, and, leaſt of all, any curious records relating to commerce; in times alſo when ſcarcely . 
any thing that really deſerved that ö exiſted Ky where nent or weſt of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. | | 


* 


To what we have already obſerved, concerning the definition of an active and of a paſſive national 
commerce, we may add, that even inland countries, or ſuch as have no direct communication by 
ſea with other countries, may nevertheleſs come under the definition of the one or the other of them. 
For if, like ſome particular cantons of Switzerland, they export conſiderably more in value to all- 
other countries of their own product and manufactures, than they import from all other countries, 
then theirs is, in proportion, as truly an active commerce as that of any of the countries already 
named; and, in ſuch caſe, is undoubtedly increaſing their national wealth; as, on the other hand, 

the reverſe will decreaſe the ſame. Yet we may here likewiſe remark, in the contemplation even of 
maritime countries having merely a paſſive commerce, that although ſuch nations cannot attain to 
any great degree of naval power, (ſince nothing can effectually ſupport that but a ſuperior number 
of practiſed mariners, which nothing ſhort of an active commerce can permanently ſupply) yet ſuch 
countries may nevertheleſs be gainers on the general balance of their commerce, even with ſuch 
nations as, in general, may enjoy an active, very great, and gainful commerce; as is plainly the 
caſe of Ruſſia, as well as of Sweden and Denmark, with reſpect to Great Britain, and perhaps alſo 
with reſpe& to France; and this is undoubtedly the cafe with reſpect to all Europe's trade with 
India and China, which ſends annually to thoſe caſtern countries a large balance in bullion. Vet a 
nation, like Great Britain, enjoying an extenſive active commerce, muſt undoubtedly be a gainer 
upon the ultimate reſult or entire balance of all its foreign commerce; as, beſide its ſuperior maritime 
ſtrength and ſecurity, (which, to us moſt eſpecially, is of infinite conſideration) much profit will 
ever accrue, as well from the out- ſet, freights, &c. of her numerous ſhipping, as from the vaſt 


e given to her Pops? in their manufactures and Produ n (except. in the caſe of 
. „ our 
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-our King Obarkes the FTI © wilfully - ng bis eyes, PSs an open and ruinous trade white | 


France) whereby, ſuch an active commerce may not unfitly merit the fine character put round _ 
Ow or rims wah our bcautiful W crown AA Viz.” dicus ii . 1. 6. W ack e 


"BP | of 


wind the latter ol of th rh century; Ch. King of 8 Wa Eo 


peror, à penetrating and enterprizing Prince, having conquered Saxony, then comprehending a 
greater part of the welt and north ends of Germany than at preſent, founded many new cities there- 


in, moſt of which remain flouriſhing even to this day; and, by his compelling the Pagan natives to 


embrace Chriſtianity, he laid the foundation of their after acquaintance with the reſt of Chriſtendom ;. 
. fo that, in little more than a century after his death, Germany was become ſo greatly improved, that 


the 4:64 "= his. * _ to * that r their conſtunt W e inſtead of 8 


0 the't mean time, and probably © even prior to "Charlemagne 8 conqueſts, the greater and more an- 
cient cities of Italy, which had not been quite ruined by the Barbarians, as particularly Genoa, 
Florence, Piſa, and Venice, had opened a commeree with the ports of the Eaſtern. or Greek empire 
in the Levant ſeas ; from whence they brought home the rich merchandize of Greece, Syria, Perfia, 
Arabia, India and Egypt; which, afterwards, they diſperſed into the weſtern parts of Europe, to 


| their own very great enrichment : to which correſpondence the great reſort of the clergy. to Rome, 


from all parts of the weſt, did not a little contribute. By the ſhipping of which Italian cities, what 


Uttle means for trade England then had, was entirely carried on; before the Graman merchants had: 


fixed their reſidence at the Steel-yard in London. 


— 2 


18 


The converſion of Germany to Chriſtianity was, moreover, entirely owing to the intooduftion of it 


into Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Poland, though not till the tenth and eleventh centuries; 


being countries where the Roman arms had never triumphed; fo that a communication was after- 
ward thereby gradually opened between thoſe till then barbarous and unknown countries, and the 
ather more civilized parts of Europe, to whom their valuable naval ſtores, Kc. began ſoon after to 
de communicated, to the __ future advancement of navigation and commerce. 1 


The lands of the e condi kingdoms: by the Barbarians, were W in thoſe times 


mared between the crown, the nobility, and the clergy, by feudal tenures: the bulk of the common 
people being thereby in a ſtate of villenage or ſlaviſſi ſubjection to them. And ſo little of indepen- 
dent property had the Engliſh. commonalty, in particular, that even a conſiderable time after the 


Norman conqueſt, the lay repreſentatives of the nation in Parliament were ſtiled the Baronage, i. e. 


the Landed-Interefſt: all Lords of Manors were then ſtiled Barons. And Sir Henry Spelman tells 
us, that even all freeholders were originally called Barons, as to this day in Scotland, until i in after 
times, that the freeholds came to be ſplit into ſmaller parcels. Moreover, for want of, commerce 


and manufa&ures, the lands were with difficulty alienable, and were therefore of a very low value: 
for want of purchaſers: their owners, therefore, unable to raiſe portions for their younger children, 
placed many of them, of bath e in conxents; fo. that G e and. legal Fe were 
* diſco _ | T | 

5 fo dark at age as the ninth century, it.is ara to be ene iat even our 8 King Alfred 
could make . rs? in ommarce, navigation, * as. Will, in its W be ſeen he 


_=_ 
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Ss did. Vet it is much to be-lamented, that ae e Riruck e out thy bin were afterwards ſo 
Jong ſuffered to be W and . e . 


# 
* 


The wild, pe oe expeditions of the G for the lorry of the FR Land . the 
FE. in the eleventh, and the following centuries ;——the introduction of diſtillery into Europe, | 
in the twelfth century; the conqueſts of the German Knights of the Croſs in Pruſſia and Livonia, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and the eſtabliſhment of the famous Hanſeatic commercial h 
confederacy, much about the ſame time: all thefe, and* ſeveral other concurring circumſtances, 
could not fail to be greatly conducive to the increaſe of commerce and navigation in the weſt parts 
of Europe, as the manufactures of the Netherlands had alſo before begun to do. All which will be 


treated of more at large i in their ne resten order. 


* 


As 5 the dainful travels of fone monks, ts far 3 chiefly 5 in ths land twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, over-land, ſuch as thoſe of Rubruquis, and of Marco Polo of Venice, it does 
not apppear that they were of any direct or immediate ſervice for the advancement of commerce. 
Of what importance is it to us at preſent, to, know for certain, that Marco Polo's great and rich 
city of Cambalu, or Cambalik, was the very city we now call Pekin, the capital of China? Or, that 
| he whom Marco Polo ſtiles the Great Cham, was no other than the King or Emperor of China?— 
Our geographical writers, ſo late as the, ſixteenth century, were ſtrangely miſled by the romantic 
Kories of the Great Cham of Tartary, who was no other than the Monarch of China: and we had no 
certain knowledge of the ſea-coaſts of China until the W diſcovered ce in the former 
part of that century. 

As the feudal conſtitution was far from being favourable to commerce, its growing gradually into- 
diſuſe, in after times, in ſeverab parts of Europe, and the inhabitants of the maritime towns begin- 
ning to have certain peculiar privileges granted to them by their Princes, as particularly in England, 
in conſideration of a ſtated fee-farm rent, paid in their collective capacities, afterwards named cor- 
porations, in lieu of the arbitrary affeſſments which before were made by the crown. officers on each 
particylar houſe, mill, field, or garden, in ſuch towns as were called the King's demeſne towns ; 
thoſe inhabitants, and particularly of the Cinque Ports, became thereby gradually encouraged to 
enter further upon fiſheries, &c, for exportation; which led them into the building of ſhips of ſome 
burthen; in- conſequence of which, they began, in length of time, to have real merchants in thoſe 
towns, who, as Seneca long fince obſerved, are as beneficial to cities as phyſicians are to the ſick.” 
fmercator urbibus prodeſt, ut medicus egrotis.). Thoſe exclufive privileges, or municipal reſtraints, 
granted by our Kings to- the freemen, as they were then beginning to be called, of ſuch towns, 
were certainly, in the infancy of trade, a means of ſetting it forward; although, fince commerce is 
fo generally eſtabliſhed; and better underſtood, they are, .in the judgment of almoſt all wiſe men, 
now eſteemed areal obſtruction to > the freedom and extenſion of commerce. ; 

Yet during all this t time; d long an England v was alin ſopplie&witt>the Ie 
of the Netherlands, Germany, and the northern kingdoms, by the fociety of German merchants,. 
who had, in very early times, fixed their refidence at the place to which they gave the name of the 
Steelyard, or Staeinoff, in Wann anE that, too, N by their on n foreign ſhips. 


The wonderful Ak of the Fader 8 8 at the clofs of the thittecnth; or beginning: 
of the fourteenth century, though not brought 1 into general ule till ſome time later, undoubtedly 


; HH 


. 


= Aux» & WT R 0 5 v C ** 15 0 ny Ys 7 e 
4! | i proved greatly conducive to the adyancement of foreign commerce ; as n be! more re fully dev. in 
n its N place. 5 eee 
ll l The invention \ of Fire Aa: ns: and even oben . ſhips to 18 ae by, W I 
MY traders, was not a little conducive to the advancement of commerce, eſpecially for longer voyages; Ml 
0 | as did alſo the great ſhoal of herrings, which ifſued forth from their ancient ſtation in the Baltic into . 0 
= the German ocean. The ſame may, though in a ſmaller degree, be ſaid of the diſcovery of the uſe 1 
Uh . of hops, for preſerving beer at ſea; of the uſe of ſtock-fiſh, in voyages of great length ;—of the _ 
= improvement of. havens, rivers, and highways ;—of the diſcovery of new anne mines, Re. 1 
Wo. & moſt of which will be treated of more a in their e . n bi IS 
01 But, beyond all, the ee e of the Eaſt , and of Brafil, 1 the . and of the = 
Hf | Weſt Indies, Mexico, Peru, Chili, and other parts of America, by the Spaniards, have proved, in 2 
0 | ; | the higheſt degree, conducive to the increaſe of European commerce, even in the countries which "0 
ih £ had no ſhare in thoſe firſt diſcoveries; of which more fully alfo in their proper places. Moreover, 8 
hi _ ſince thoſe two grand diſcoveries, many uſeful, Rouge leſſer a gt ee ones, have been conſe- 1 
| ih quently made. : | . 
Even the 8 or unſucceſsful attempts of the Eunice French, Dell, and Thien, for the ; 
two hitherto impracticable north-weſt and north-eaſt paſſages to China and India, have, nevertheleſs, 2, 
been productive of ſeveral new and conſiderable ſources of commerce, and of the increaſe of naviga- L 
tion to thoſe northern countries, and to the no ſmall benefit of all the reſt of Europe : for to thoſe 5 
attempts are owing the Greenland fiſhery, the Hudſon's Bay trade, and the trade to Ruſſia and 85 
Lapland. Which naturally brings to mind the following beautiful mile of the * 3 on : 
another ſubject, viz. | - 
my So, though the Chymic his great ſecret miſs, 8 
(For neither that in art nor nature is) : 
% Yet things well worth his toil he gain - . 
And does his charge and labour pay, 5 
“ With good unſought experiments by the way. „Cooley 5 Mi; rei. 1 
Proteſtant countries have l conſiderable advantages beyond thoſe & the ran per- 1 
8 ſuaſion, Dos in their commerce and manufaRures, VIZ, 7 
Firſt, 1 none of their uſeful hands are ſhut up in convents. WS Hi 8 1 
2 Secondly, As they are not obliged to e fp te ah 
\ ' Thirdly, Neither are they interrupted fron following their wy and commendable employ 5 
ments, by . and nonſenfical holidays and proceſſions : and, 
Fourthly, By the latter 1 0 frequently perſecuted all of . different religious. perſuaſion from 
their own, ſo that multitudes of uſeful people bave been, at different zen, prevented from ſettling 
in Popiſh countries. 1 
1 
i m1 
8 
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Ns Bash, the . lands have been ak better eultieaed and improved fn whey becaine 


| hs property of lay men: ſince which happy period, many very important improvements have been 
made by us, as well 1 in e Ag gardenuDg, as in eee N manual arts, &c. 
>” 


e ee England he rmrly 8 499” we rh fore obſtruStions orer6ghts, or miſtakes 5 
relative to her great commercial intereſts. I ST END wr 


8 


— 


The ſmalleſt Antes whatever, even ob nexative, as well as of poſitive Dramas, which 
may be inflicted on any quiet, ſober, and induſtrious ſubjects, merely for diſſenting from the majority 
in purely ſpeculative religious opinions, or perhaps ſenſeleſs ceremonies, not affecting the peace of 
ſociety, nor the eſſence of Chriſtianity, and relating merely to human inventions and inſtitutions, 
about which Divine Revelation 1s. abſolutely gent, are eee ſo Ren real obſtructions to- 
commerce and n e bg 5 TO, | 


Had Archbiſhap Td been „ to 8⁰ on in his mad career of CAR . have driven 
out of England all the induſtrious Proteſtant Walloons, who had taken ſhelter here from D' Alva's 
N perſecution, in Queen Elizabeth's time, and who had ſo greatly improved and increaſed our manu- 
faQures. Laud plainly and inſolently told them, ** that although the firſt race who fled hither were 
66 connivedat 1 in their opinions, yet it was not fit that ſuch a ſchiſm ſhould be perpetuated: their 
« children, therefore, ſhould and muſt be educated in the eſtabliſhed religion.” By the fame ill- 
judged and unchriſtian ſpirit, were great numbers of Browniſts and Independents, of our own 
nation, driven to the wilderneſſes of America; where, however, they and their defcendants proved 
a very great bleſſing to Britain, by extending its commerce, and in ſettling and peopling of New 
England, the moſt induſtrious, potent, and hitherto moſt populous, of all the North American 
| provinces. And the ſame may be ſaid of the Quakers, who have been ſo instrument in finely: 
improving and Fpeophng of the fertile province of Pennſylvania. 


It would be Jad endleſs to recount the mikchich which the perſecuting ſpirit his ws in othier 
countries, of even Proteſtants againſt Proteſtants, as in the free cities of Germany and Pruſſia, 
Lutherans and Calviniſts, by turns, perſecuting each other. In Popiſh countries, indeed, their 
_ relentleſs cruelties to Proteſtants has been equally hurtful to the perſecutors, as beneficial to the 
Proteſtant parts to which the perſecuted were forced to retire. How much has that ancient, and 
once moſt populous city of Cologne, fuffered from being guided by the diabolical ſpirit of their 
Jeſuits, in expelling all their Proteſtant inhabitants, who thereupon ſettled moſtly at Amſterdam, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, to the enriching of thoſe cities, and the depopulating as well as impoveriſh- 
ing of Cologne, which now has corn and vines growing within its walls, where formerly ſtood 
whole ſtreets of houſes. Strafburg alſo, ſince ſurprized by the French, 18. proportionably deferted 
by its Proteſtant merchants and traders. How much has the Auſtrian dominions of Bohemia, 

Sileſi ia, Auſtria, and Hungary, ſuffered alſo by the ſeſuit councils of a blind and bigotted ſet of 
Princes? The ignorant enthufiaſts of Poland have been guilty of fimilar madnefs. And have not 
Spain and Portugal more than half unpeopled their dominions by the expulſion of the Moors and 
Jews? To inſtance no more, did not Louis XIV. of France force many hundred thoufands (fome* : 
think at leaſt two millions in all) of his Proteſtant ſubjects, who were moſtly merchants; traders, 
manufaCturers, and artificers, ta take. ſhelter in England, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Pruſſia, &c>. 
to the your great emolument of thoſe countries, the draining of his © own kingdom of much. wealth | 
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England Bur, in bonmer times, made many conſiderable miſtakes in matters relating to > good | 
Policy e e e , . e eee 
I. To go no Rather Hick ,—King Richard the Secbnd't W effe@ually to en Philip 
Vai Arteville againſt France and the Earl of Flanders, contrary: t to the _ een EY his Ne 
EE BY Edward III. to him and his father e e eee | e 
5 0p F 8 „ 1, 
II. King a El Seventh's: not efeBrually ſupporting BAY Dutcheſs of 8 : De that 
great and noble dutchy fell into the hands of France, to our unſpeakable loſs; as its ſituation Was 
o convenient for e e and for n France in e awe of England.” 


III. Oliver Cromwell's joining with France againſt Spain, already too much depreſſed, "for ls 
own particular intereſts; as King Charles II. [afterwards 9 in E order to Kere his neee 


5 . and for the eſtabliſhment of Wen power. ee 1 — 


. And, 8 all, that moſt pernicious, frandalous, and never to Vo aas lamented fate of > 
Dunkirk, by King: Charles II. 

V. With reſpect to . relativy t to our American ie ſome ws BY our not plant 
ing, in the beginning, further ſouthward on the continent, and alſo weſtward, on and beyond the 
great river Miſſiſippi; and our too long neglecting to put a due value on our ſugar iſlands. Vet to 
this it may be · anſwered, that as the circumſtances of England, as well as thoſe of other nations, 
were then widely different from what they are at preſent, many einde ſeem now to be Practicable, N 

which were not ſo in more early times. 8 / | 


VI. The yielding to 8 by the treaty of 6 Utrocbr, the ifle of Cape 1 and the granting 
alſo to that nation the privilege of erecting ſtages on our iſland of B for the curing of 
their fiſb, were Fn miſtakes, could we then have poſſibly a it. 

VII. Our not as yet vide out the reſt of the proprietary colonies on the continent of North 
America, of which we have ſo lately felt the inconvenience; the further delaying whereof, will 
occaſion it every year to become more N for _ ae reaſons. 


Other miſtakes at REN not yet rectified, nor, it is to be feared, likely to 1 foon ekected, in che 
temper in wien too many people ſtill re main; iz. | +4 | 
VIII. Our excluſive or ase powers, not SO veſted in the / collective bodies of cities and 
towns corporate, but even in the fubordinate mechanical corporation ſocieties within thoſe cities 
and towns corporate; by which the moſt ingenious and induſtrious artiſans are often excluded, 
unleſs they pay large fines for their freedom; the members or freemen of thoſe, not PRE ſtiled 
OY Hung INE" enabled 40 12 % on che reſt of word We! 8 ee 71 


2 
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* * 8 


"i propoſing plans for effectually employing all our able poor, and at the ſame time removing the 
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IX. Ag in Up of many wiſe and thoughtful men, Britain is not as yet ke one-third 2 
part (ſome even go ſo far as to ſay not one-fifth part) ſo populous as it can well bear, ſupport, or 
maintain; it is thought to be a point of ſtate policy well becoming the regard of the legiſlature, to 


make the naturalization of all foreign Proteſtants as eaſy as is conſiſtent with the full employment 


of our own people ; more eſpecially as both our land and naval wars, our metcantile I, and 5 
our e 'x e e are eee „ ata e wi 1 oy lat e 1 wg 


X. It is a Welbteboly Seeed n aeg 60 many aviey — 1 wh ſo ion 3 


ſeandalous nuiſances in our ſtreets and roads, by ſupporting all the diſabled; both which great points, 


it is thought, might be effected, with the great additional benefit of ſaving, according to ſome, ? 
about half a million of money, part of more than double that ſum, annually raifed on-the people to 


ſo little good effect; yet nothing has effectually been done therein by thoſe who e 1 it 225 


i their 5 to ſet about 5 c in time oF 1 105 and 1 yon he 


KI. If all this | Chriſtian ſtates outs A res to have hats one 1050 wh 1 a 5 mea- 
fure, and poſſibly too, the ſame coins in ſtamp, ſtandard, and weight, with their ſub-diviſions, it 


would greatly facilitate the correſpondences and commerce between the different nations of Europe; 


more eſpecially if all the ſub-diviſions thereof were to be decimal. But, as ſuch an harmonious 
agreement is rather to be wiſhed for than expected, how much ſoever it may be all Europe's com- 
mercial intereſt to have it ſo, we ſhall content ourſelves with juſtly blaming the negligence of the 
Britiſh nation, in not having one only weight and meaſure throughout all parts of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and our foreign plantations, the want of which has been; and ever will be, attended with 15 
great inconveniencies, Sir James Ware, in his Annals of Ireland, obſerves, under the year 1498, 
that in Ireland every county had a different meaſure, not without evident detriment to che U 4 
ws, he pom Dan bad . W in pen of the above-mentioned . 87 8 i 
"0 Ute des Shakes A winded os unn, 
* Et Hatus Hlaſus totius orbis exit. e 


5 . One faith, one weight, one RG and one coin, 


£ 1 Would all the world! in Oy ones Foe > #50 


Almoſt ever Ris the net of commerce in Eutope, chere has "Fo; a * deal written vpon 
the general annual balance of a whole nation's commerce; a point but little underſtood, and very 


difficult, i in ſome reſpects impracticable to be preciſely aſcertained, _ from wan 
| entries, r from 82 0 rates or exchange between nations. | | 
| | „„ e 5 
"xp Our exports, Wide by: ſhouts be valued: as they 1 in foreign parts; "nd our imports accord- | 
ing 1 to their coſt * ed. „ 1 0 e 4 


II. All articles of merebündite imported merely for ee and alſo ſoch as we uſe or 
work up in our own manufactures, are far from being hurtful to our commerce; and may even, in 
many reſpects, be deemed of equal benefit with our o-W˖ native commodities. Such merchandize, 
therefore,” ought to be * out tin the rm abs a 222 balance 1 ine 1 5 a nation. | 
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lv. "ES the edurth of ack may, ao certain. patients e i 1 1 
to be againſt a country in its commerce to ſeveral foreign parts, although, nevertheleſs, a trade, I 
profitable upon the whole, may be carried on by that country. Thus, for inſtance, in England's 

exchange with Holland, much of the treaſure received by the Dutch merchants in Spain and Portugal, | 

—_— - : t6 anſwer the balance of trade, which is greatly in their favour with reſpect to both thoſe nations, is 

ji A oſten brought thence in our ſhips to London, and tranſmitted to Holland; making a mutual demand 

4 N for gold and filver from England to Holland. This muſt neceſſarily contribute to keep the par of 

8 exchange againſt us, although our people get much more for freight and commiſſion than they loſe 

| by the courſe of exchange: — The dividends of foreigners in our national funds our ſubſidies. to 

foreign Princes, and our appointments to our miniſters at foreign courts ;—the drafts of our nobility b 

| and gentry on their foreign travels; ;—and, what may poſſibly. be beyond all the reſt together, the 

demands on us from the northern crowns, Ruſſia, the Hans-towns, and indeed from all other 

Countries to whom we uſually pay an annual balance. Theſe, and other ſimilar. cauſes, occafionally 

occurring, may, and do frequently,/turn againſt us the exchange with Amſterdam, the centre of 

exchange for all Europe, even although it may be univerſally allowed, as already obſerved, that we 
carry on a very profitable commerce with Holland 25 ee conkderad, as Weil. as with ſeveral 4 
other _ of . 77. ws Wa. Ss: VVV | 
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It is Da an anc v7 impareations alone, either for mere luxury or mere N or for 
both together, which is diſadvantageous to, and will, in the end, bring on poverty on any country; 
and not ſuch importations as, like many of ours, conſiſt of raw ſilk, Spaniſſi wool, cotton wool and 
pyarn, mohair, flax and hemp, and their ſeeds, oils, pot- aſhes, dying ſtuffs, naval ſtores, &c. either 
uſed in our ſhip building, or worked up in our manufactures, and moſtly alſo for exportation: 
Neither are our importations of Eaſt India and Plantation goods, deſigned to be re- ex ported, nor 
5 the foreign linens, &c. for ſupplying our own American plantations, and our African unde, to be 
dernen unprofitable, but are, on the contrary, ge DARN n . 


45 


Although, ee can never, perhaps, be able preciſely to Ae ns or aſcertain the quan- 
tum of any annual balance in our, or any other nation's favour, as ſome of our writers pretend to 
do, and more eſpecially as certain French authors do, who, of late, have vainly pretended to aſcertain, 
and thereby have greatly exaggerated their nation's annual gain by its foreign commerce; yet there 
are ſo many ſtrongly concurring evidences of our being very confiderable .gainers by. our general. 
foreign commerce, as, in effect, amount to demonſtration. . It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
had we not ſo vaſt a national debt, occaſioning a terrible load of heavy taxes and burdens on trade | 

and manufactures, as well as on almoſt all the neceſſaries of life, our national wealth would increaſe 45 
58 much faſter than it can poſſibly be expected to do in ſuch circumſtances: Which general obſervation | 


undoubtedly ought to be extended to Scotland and Ireland, both which countries are at preſent i in 
A very proſperags ſtate, in W to their ee commerce, and their n manyſacures.. | 


a . : e „r Os : 4 , ; i : 
Whoever reads attentively our elder writers on commerce, Far ig our ir heavy cuſtoms, e 1 


other taxes were laid on, and particularly the judicious eſſays of Sir Joſiah Child, will with pleaſure 5 
ſee the large Arides we formerly took 1 in the increaſe of commerce and. wealth, more eſpecially from. 
| | | * 1 5 . 8 2 the 
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e year as Lov: It i is true, the extirpation of tyranny, and the Grin 1 of the 


nation's liberties, civil and ſacred, which could never be bought too dear, have, ſince the ever ; 


' memorable Revolution, in the year 1688, occaſioned ſeveral. very expenſive. foreign wars, which 
have very much retarded the rapid increaſe of our wealth. Nevertheleſs, we muſt ſtrangely and 


wilfully ſhut our eyes, not plainly to perceive, by various nn marks, a * increaſe of our, ; 


1 
5. 
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* Our 92505 ng cities ron mannſatring towns are eee. = and moſt t of ther: greatly increaſed 
in  magnitode and 1 195 * RE 5 e ee 1 
III. At Load, on, the i TY our r Quays, DEEDS Ds: i a docks 3 3 1 
alſo the ſhipping of London, as well as of moſt of the out · ports, are conſiderably increaſed, as is 
alſo the number of real merchants, as well as of wholeſale and retail dealers; our fhops and ware- 
houſes more numerous, and much better filled; and the ſaburbs of Len are ee * 
a themſelves "ey —_ _ new-and finer built Kregts: eee 85 

3 8 
"Pp IV. Wey is in greater nan, j and, as an infallible conſequence thereof, its. | intereſt lower 
man gy 5a ; CTRL eee 
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+bouſhold furniture, &c,—greater ſtocks of cattle, lands better improved, —as are alſo mines and 


fiſheries,—and the like ſtill more in reſpect of our manufactures greater portions given by all 
ranks to children; A in nn WIRE of all PRs: both in town and ue: live much 5 


"Es than crowns pol a Ran ers 8 


VI. Our royal navy at leaſt doubled in . aud or greater magnitude and weight of * metal 
I in each 11 its rates * at the e ain 1688. 
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| Jen, but gradual, and therefore ſolid and rational marks of proſperity, not proceeding merely or 


| ſolely from an increaſe of luxury or prodigality ; both which we muſt however allow, will ever £4 
increaſe in ſome proportion to the influx of national wealth. England, therefore, fi is now undoubt- 


edly in poſſeſſion of an extenſively active and hs panty! neee deres what 303 nation in 
Europe at W e W or de ever had. VVV 
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To all which; Soi will neverthicleſs- plavſibly,.: a8 4 inks object, thus: our 8 paper 
credit is a principal cauſe of the ſpecious appearance of wealth, more eſpecially i in our great metro- 


polis; where, ſay they, there is not ſo great a plenty of real money or coin as many would haye us 


believe. By which the objectors would ſeem to inſinuate, chat paper credit may be arbitrarily, and 


perhaps ſome might go ſo far as to ſay unlimitedly, created in any nation: than which nothing is 


4 more abſurd and . in e * or, were there no other demonſtrative evidence thereof than the . 
. famous 1 
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mou, or Wine We . 170, both * PEO 8 Unken in | Eogland-and. * 
France, that alone is fuffcient 16/0vince; that the national paper credit in every country, chat 1 „. 
its public affignable debts or funde, as well as that of every bank and banker, in order to its per- 
manent duration and ſupport, muſt ever bear, at leaſt, a due proportion to the real intrinke ability | f. 
_ © of wealth of ſuch nation, bank, or banker. Or, in other words, with particular regard to national 
credit, that ſuch paper credit can no longer poſſeſs a folid duration than whilſt men are perſuaded 
that proportionable or fallicſent realities exiſt or remain for circulating or anſwering the ſame. Or, 
again, that ſuch a nation muſt ever bo able, not only duly and punctually to pay the intereſt of ſuch 
Paper credit, but muſt likewiſe be in a condition gradually to diſcharge the principal. This, thanks 
be to God, is ſtill our on preſent happineſs : : but, were ſeveral of the other kingdoms of Europe, 
that could be named, to contract ſo large a public debt as ours, their whole revenue would not 
Toffice merely for paying the annual intereſt of even a fourth part of it: wherefore, there would; in 


ſuch a kingdom, remain no . credit at all, wa N 19 would _ tend to a e na- & 
Nee E rn | 9 5 ; 
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Nebel or babe vi paper e Pan ai ty is not Kale wh . ee FR way of: mY 
"Qility: or wealth: which poſition will equally hold good with reſpect to the paper credit of banks, 
and alſo of private bankers; who muſt ever have, if they would always be ſafe, a real and ſolid 

bottom, for anſwering, in a reaſonable time, all demands from their paper creditors, in caſe of 
* What is uſually ſtiled a run upon them. Will any one, for inſtance, imagine, that the two incor- 
porated banks at Edinburgh, each of whoſe capitals does little exceed one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, would, or durſt prudently or ſafely venture to iſſue caſh- notes, to the amount of a bank, 
ſuppoſe our bank of England, having a capital of ten millions ſterling? Since, probably, even the 
whole caſh of Scotland would ſcarecly be ſufficient to eirculate the notes of the laſt named bank; 
yet both the ſaid Edinburgh banks are, and ever have been, in great credit over all that of the unite 
kingdom; and do make, and ever have made, conſiderable annual dividends of their profits b 
banking. Both they, and likewiſe our private London bankers, very well know their own 4 


and that their iſſued paper credit muſt ever bear a certain due POP; to the ONO 'of their 
TINY capital. "Fe 5 e 


"wy « 
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Thus, a 3 paper . may be fitly cab a to ws of a more private 6 an or 
banker; and that although both the one and the other may be, and have been, often brought into 
diſtreſs i in calamitous times, ſo that the credit of the former has ſometimes ſunk. fo far in the market 
price, as to hurt very conſiderably ſuch proprietors as had immediate occaſion for realizing; and the 
creditors of the latter, on ſuch an "occaſion, by a temporary ſtop of payment, hate been obliged to 
wait ſome time for their money; yet both having, as ſuppoſed, a ſolid foundation, have ſoon reco- 
vered their former credit : whereas the French Royal Bank and Miffifippi ſtocks, and the Engliſh 

South Sea ſtock, ſcrewed up, in 1720, to the enormous price of one thouſand per cent. ſuddenly 

8 ſhrunk; the former to nothing, in effect, and the latter to leſs than one-tenth part of the nominal 
value it had attained : and the ſame, or worſe; at that time, befell ſuch private bankers as ventured - 
far'out of their depth, and loſt _ of the ee n of 1 within ths: mite of their 
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| 3 RA commerce : 1 this can never be the 7585 for any conſiderable 8 or rp | 085 ", + 

in any eminent degree, but in opulent commercial donde, ans. in ſuch * wines * Abende " 1 

{ the 988 ow are inviolably tn i NS . „ 5 A 5 5 nol 5 5 8 5 a 

1 to 1 lor 3 of 2 4 which is ain . nobleſt i in Pt * . me- 

| | Fulle manufactures of 1 iron, ſteel, tin, copper, lead, and braſs, are of later times ſo vaſtly. improved * - 
and increaſed, as juſtly to be eſteemed the ſecond to it, and are alſo the fineſt in the world, —_— 

| exported to almoſt every part, in im quantities : ſo that ſome think they employ half a million. Wk: 

| of people, The mines of thoſe metals alſo, and thoſe of lead and coals are.greatly improved of late. 

years z as are alſo our fiſheries ;; which laſt, we hope, may in the end be.crowned with ſucceſs, no- 

withſtanding ſuch unpromiſing appearances. The linen manufactures and fine fabrics of Scotland  *_ 

and Ireland are alſo of late years become immenſe, and "mw PRES en 4 in thoſe n near as 

many hands a as our Welle W in SN 1 1 
We. e 8 Sls of one o gear” 8 8 or 1 5 1 eimated to #7 wok N 

two millions ſterling; and when manufactured it coſts or is valued at fix millions more; and is 7 

thought to employ upwards. of one million of our people in its manufacture; whereas in de 

times all our wool was NOS een, 18 our own e remaine eee 


5 5 hs 8 two hdd od Grey: Nn. ago, « or „ Lins more, the whole whe! of W d © in 
lands and houſes did not exceed five millions; but, by the increaſe of commerce and manufactures, 
the rental is now increaſed to about fourteen millions, and ſome think conſiderably higher: of which 
W vaſt benefit to the landed intereſt our nobility and gentry begin to be fully ſenſible, and conſequently 
of the immenſe eee of the full: wine or eee of all their e d as a the > EY com- 
= me ÿßnd: I PE Rge 1 op er 5 


3 The old FA piles of Tar yy rent. would, three hundred) years ago, 1 , have aach Mil . 
rer ten years purchaſe, or —4 * e 
II. But the ſaid fourteen millions may, at this time, be Hes Vit. us x millions. „„ 
in lands, (copyholde, &c. included) on an average, at or near twenty years purchaſe 


200 
III. And four millions in houſes, now ſo vaſtly ed pre. increaſed, at 1238 years 


purchaſe, en )) T f | ack 
Taootal value en FEY . : 232 

Dona the value of the rental three SURGE: TR ago | %% JET 48 

x «gs 92 bs Total increaſed rental in thre hundred years ſpace rg: Yy 


| — Itis quite 1 Stor this . h be Dual nn; ors as it is in not 


probably very wide from the mark, it will well enough ſerve "yt OR ene of our er 5 75 
tion, which is all that is ended coeds it. Far 


a * 
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Vet this ſo A an le . our W is 8 Gi 4 al the begun: nccrving 8 our in- 
| creaſed commerce. The immenſe increaſe of our perſonal eſtates arifing therefrom, in plate, jewels, 

furniture, paintings, equipages, libraries, medals, coins, ſhipping, horſes, and other cattle; G. 
| Theſe may at leaſt be N to have kept _ with the increaſing value of our rents. TI's theſe 


hn ao ? may 
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5 may U Jotty added the vaſt 8 aſe of l Linds of decade. ick which o our emarchonſes and 
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g 9 bably be objected, that it 1s only one hand owing to another: and therefore we ſhall not take it into 
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= Nw as HON e of our commerce + hi why ſo vaſtly Aheeted the s of our ld 62 
well as of our general riches, it is no leſs certain and ſelf-evident,” that any ſenſible decreaſe of out 
commerce would infallibly fink the value and rents of lands in a fimilar proportion. Our cities and 
manufacturing towns which do now conſume ſuch immenſe quantities of the product of our lands, 


being then depopulated, our farms would thereby be deſerted,” and perhaps even the entire rents 


might in time ſcarcely be ſufficient to ſupport the numberleſs poor, then deſtitute of employment. 


In which lamentable ſituation, it is no exaggeration to aſſert, that the landed intereſt would be more 


ſenſibly affected than even the merchants, traders, and manufacturers themſelves ; as the latter could, 


at the worſt, and doubtleſs would moſtly remove to other countries; whilſt the former muſt neceſ- 
ſarily ſtick to their lands, which then would find but very few purchaſers, | and at low rates.” The 


bare pofſibility of ſo ſad a declenſion ought ſurely to keep us perpetually watchful; more eſpecially 
as almoſt every nation in Europe i is at this time earneſtly ſtriving to rival us ney in our N ma· 
| ON our e our e e 95 our naval: en eee e eee 


80 Joog ago as the year xn Sir William 1 ade in tis Miſecllanies, i that « 40 2 


* is grown the deſign of all the nations in Europe that are poſſeſſed of any maritime provinces; as 


ce being the only unexhauſted mine, and out of whoſe treaſures all greatneſs at ſea naturally ariſes.“ 
And Lord Verulam, (that great glory of our iſle) treating, in his Advancement of Learning, of the 


advantages of maritime greatneſs, finely obſerves, (one hundred and fifty years ago), that he that 


* commands at fea 1s at great liberty, and may take as much or as little of the war as he ſhall judge 
«© proper: whereas, Potentates who are merely ſtrong at land, are, notwithſtanding their land ſupe- 


c riority, frequently reduced to great difficulties : and the riches of both the Indies ſeem in a great 
degree but the conſequence of the command of the ſea,” It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, how 


ent that great man 8 To” remark has TO confirmed i in dhe years 1759, OY 1706s eve wi 


8 great rivals on the aan it is ; rue, think en Auen to keep up vaſt ae | 


armies, in time of peace as well as in war; but then, being ſurrounded on every fide by a double or 
treble chain of ſtrong fortreſſes, they have thereby ſufficient time and means to prevent a ſurprize. 
This is far from being our caſe, whoſe great reſource for ſafety is, to be conſtantly and very confi- 


derably ſuperior in maritime ſtrength to every other nation whatever. This ſuperiority of naval 


power, neceſſarily requiring or implying a proportionable ſuperiority of maritime commerce, ſets be- 
fore us in the ſtrongeſt light the indiſpenſable neceſſity. of our cultivating what tends to increaſe our 


ſhipping and mariners : and it ſhould ever be uppermoſt in our thoughts, that, without ſuch à con- 


ſtant ſuperiority on the ocean, it will be abſolutely impoſſible for Britain to preſerve its external i in- 

dependence, and, in conſequence, its internal free conſtitution. And, by way of corollary, let us 

add, that, if ever Britain's external independence ſhould be loſt, that of the reſt of the” nations of 
"Ho that ws dare to. Ones my "ONE BN will be allo, Joes at an end. 
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| With 1 — to we i 4d 1 of Britain, we nap owe that © our: hn ae . 
without doubt, by far the greateſt conſumers of them. If, for inſtance, ot illuſtration, Great Wii., 4 
tain (as has generally been ſaid, and nearly proved) contains above (but we will now only ſuppoſe 
that number) eight millions of ſouls; ; "and that, as is alſo thought, every ſoul, zone wich another, or 
rich and poor, young and old, on an average, ſpends a n den e their whole . an- 
| nual ad * be at leaſt ä millions. 555 
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"Thus proportioned, vis. 15 3 1 3 5 „ Mrabactood bi) Millions. | 
Jõͤ nee... Tn. Woke "Haw e ee, 4 
II. Of foreign wares imported ts may 1 JJ 11 
III. And of our own product and manufactures they 2 y probbly conſume and ſpend. . oy 

(exportations included) to the value V F 4 % 
IV. It is moreover uſually computed, that the total amount of our ſaid nan export? 5 

| to all foreign countries does not exceed, in our own product and manufactures, and thoſe {SP 

of our plantations and foreign faftories, . — —_ — _ 9 

| V. And, conſequently, the remainder of our r produRt and 5 conſumed at 
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15 the year 17 5 3. . Reel to he! a 3 Aitpute hae two Ca of Edinburgh, 
(Mr. Wallace and Mr, Hume) upon A queſtion, Whether the ancient world was or was not more 
populous than the modern world. That controverſy ſoon reached foreign parts; which diſpute oc- 
caſioned Monſieur Deſlandes to write a letter from Stockholm to France; wherein he Kates the num- 
_ of 8 at this time, in the ſeveral countries of Europe, &c. via. 

j 8  illens. 

S PP wot oder = de pay 264 

TE In France  — IIs, rn a d a tw 6 20 ly 
(The moſt modern Ph author of tay Interdts de h Frafice mal-entendus, 5 
makes the people of France but ſeyenteen millions). :p 

III. In Germany and Hungary ns Sie we Co ae fa alk Ms 

"IV; In the ſeventeen provinces of the Netherlands . Fe Oe Leben, ons 1 

V. In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia 88 OO >, „ 16 

(Lord Whitworth's account of Ruſſia, as it was in the year 1710, Takes the people 

of all Ruſſia to be only fix millions five hundred and forty thouſand. It ſo, then 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, are over-rated conſiderably yr. 
"TE In Italy and the iſles ee i. e. OY N . 1 Ge. „ 
VII. In Englind  — — —_ "2 DF 7 5 

© (If he includes Scotland and Ireland, he; is at leaſt two millions ſhort). „„ 

VIII. In Turkey! in 5-5 „„ N . . 1895 16 - 
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D e e Guat Mina md Irgtand, jaincly confidered, Seals Defſandes is: FAY 9 
3 probably in other counties dog, many being of opinion, that * en At MOL ten [nei 2. half 
n millions of people: which probably may be thus distributed, W 
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3 8 e KA: England 8 8 1 eee from 8 is „ two 9 
3 lions of people. Dr. Davenant, however, in his Eſſay on the balance of Trade, publiſhed in the 


| year 1600, quotes a manuſcript of one, whom he {tiles the i ingenious Mr. ANY King, e 
. the enen of pou in THY at the nb. TON viz. TX „ 


1 When Julins Ceſar firſt invaded i it, wbout . „ „ 1 360,000 


II. At the Incarnation of our Saviour, increaſed to eee i. 
uA Arthe Normnconqueſ, % 2,0600 
. IV. About two hundred years later, viz. in 12900, 1 ear e eee 
. v. In about four hundred and twenty-five years more, according to 8 the people | 


of England Te have doubled the Os en, viz. in 168 5, about 


3 500,00 | 


. \ 


Theſe vague and uncertain 3 for they are Rags no other, N eaſily be 3 * 
by others, with perhaps as plauſible an authority ; we ſhall, however, only here remark, that, by 


the Biſhop's ſurvey, i in 1676, the Ya of Sugland were e near ſix e 8 | 
years Wy ; N . e | p 


« * 
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And Mo the REP "plies of deal and wes OT ind of 5 ind Iriſh 
unce that time, and alſo from our ordinary increaſe by generation, ſome conjecture England may 
have now very near, if not quite, ſeven millions of people, at this time, Some others will even have | 
them to be about eight millions * W Which may Fr be too . 


8 The commerce of the world being i in 3 W we can neyet be too Fitch not 
\ only for preſerving what we are in poſſeſſion of, but for availing ourſelves of the miſtakes or negli- 

| gences of other nations, in order to acquire. new branches thereof. Who could have imagined three 
hundted years ago, that thoſe ports of the Levant from whence, by means of the Venetians, Eng- 
land, and almoſt all the reſt of "Chriſtendom, were ſupplied with: the ſpices, drugs, &c. of India and 
China, ſhould one day come themſelves to be ſupplied with thoſe and other articles by the remote 


countries of England 3 * Holland, at 88. eaker Tate 1 ae were nies, * have Romy en _ 


| : | f e 1 # 
p 5 © = 
=> F =. 


the + Kale or, lat Venice ould afterward loſe to Liſbon the tds bag at capptying the reſt of 
Europe with them: or, laſtly, ahi Liſbon ſhould afterward - loſe the ſame to Amſterdam : or that 


Amſterdam and Haerlem ſhould gradually loſe pt in part has already happened; and _ more oc | 
more to PO 1 W * fine Nr . to ne . Ireland: - N 8 


A, : 


4 # 7 


We ho not add, thai various ene fo the. ſtaple hs the c Wants n ure, which was. firſt | 
nat Venice, Florence; Piſa, and -Luceaz upon the early revival of commerce after the fall of the 
weſtern empire; from whence the bulk of it removed, about eight hundred years ago, to the Ne- 
therlands; and from the Netherlands, about two hundred years ago, into England; or that the great 
ſupply of ſugars to all Europe ſhould go from Liſbon to London; and ſince, in too great a degree, 
from London to the ports of France; ſine toys, haberdaſhery, jewels, watches, hardware, hats, 
ſtockings, &c. from France and Germany into England. The various removes of the herring- 
fiſhery, alſo, are remarkable, as will be ſeen 3 in its place. "Theſe, and many more inſtances, which, 
were it neceſſary, might be given, render ſeveral of the axioms and dogmatical opinions of ſome of 
our older writers upon commerce unſafe to be relied-on, as more fully. remarked in our preface. 
Even that excellent treatiſe of Sir Joſiah Child, is already ſomewhat liable to this caution ; eſpe- 
cially when writing on the Dito - commerce, then 1 in its full en Ton ſince aß deny 
nnn . e . 

The old pb Ove cities of Italy, which were the fiſt r revivers of commerce in the South, 
as the Hans- towns were in the North, are almoſt all declining from their priſtine commercial great- 
neſs, without one fingle exception, (but Leghorn, a modern free town) with regard to thoſe of 
Italy, and few or none with regard to the Hans-towns, Hamburg excepted. Such changes have in- 
deed alſo happened in very ancient times, even ſo far back as Herodotus, three hundred years before 
the founding of Rome, who obſeryes, ** that ſeveral of the cities of Phenicia, which were formerly 
great, were, in his time, become inconſiderable; and ſome other cities, which, in Tus time, were 
large, had men been ann +: en 1d 


In the a ages, we e ſhall Ye that a Sivan en 3 to ahi famous commercial port 
of Wiſbuy, and of Julin, and to the mercantile cities of Bardewick, and alſo of great Novogrod in 
Ruſſia: the only crimes.of moſt of which places, in Germany, ſeeming to haye been their *. 
wealth, and their n ee to ſome ane ut . 
The We aft . of Sabie FW THEY cities may -ofibly be A 
accounted for, from the general turn of the great monarchical Ch of late JH: more chan for- 


merly, to came mr 6th 1 manufactures. I 3 ; 


gut 


| Before. Lug had dabei b e our. general commerce was comparatively in- 
conſiderable. The great bulk of our exportations conſiſted of our woollen drapery, lead, and tin; 
in the times, more eſpecially, before France had engaged in the woollen manufacture, and Holland 
but very little; and that Þ lorence and Venice were chiefly confined to the ſupplying the countries 
within the Mediterranean with that important article. So that, in effect, we enjoyed almoſt a mo- 
nopoly of that manufacture for the weſt and north parts of Europe before the year 1640; Spain and 
Portugal being then almoſt entirely ſupplied by us with light draperies, as well for their home con- 
ſuniption, as for that of their extenſive colonies 3 from whence, in 88 we were, in thoſe days, 
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TINS 2 Foppticd with the AK tobacco, 5; &6; which weite i be e eh e e 1 
tms feafon, our old 'commereial N are atmoſt wholly taken up with the importance of our wool = 
Aud woolen manufactures, which,” With Hur tin, lead; 3 TROY 5 700 ſome other e arti- 


. 9 eee call our R i e ek es e 
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9 25 . Wien reſpest to our Wponrsttensz Venice irt, Wo 1 Apis us with . . 
OR > 4126 of the Eaſt Indies, &c.— The Hans-tawhs with naval ſtores, copper, iron, linen, and even 
with the beſt of our ſhipping.— Germany alſo, with linen, tin plates, and hardware, even ſo low as 
8 to nails themfelyes —France ſupplied us, in great abundance, with filks, linen, wines, brandies, 
=. paper, toys, and frippery. How happy then is the change in our national circumſtances, fince we 
. have had American plantations, the demand from whence, of all kinds of merchandize, having ſo 
greatly excited our people at home to the improvement and inereaſe of our old manufactures, and to 
the introduction of new ones: whereby, and likewiſe by the vaſt increaſe of the productions of our 
American plantations, we have got rid, for the moſt part, though not as yet entirely, of a preca- 
rious dependence on other nations, for what we now either manufacture much better at home, or 
elſe are ſupplied with from our own plantations and foreign ſettlements, in exchange for our native 
commodities, inſtead of our formerly ſending out much of our treaſure for the ſame : how greatly 
are our cuſtoms thereby increaſed, from thirty-ſix thouſang pounds at Queen Elizabeth's death, to 
four hundred thouſand pounds at the Reftoration of King Charles II.; and to four times this laſt 
ſum at the preſent time. How yaſtly is our great-metropolis increaſed, from little above two hun- 


dred thoufand fouls, with all its fuburbs on FORE OO the 8 eds at that TONER 's ae to 1255 
four times as N at N Wk 


Ove Amerie putin, ite by r the ci inceaſs of OY KNOT an of the comaiſhitles 
by them raiſed for our own uſe, for our manufa@ures and re-exportations, and more eſpecially by 
the perpetually increafing demands from thence of all kinds of our manufactures, productions, &c. 
in immenſe quantities; (whereby probably about or near a million of our people are employed at 
home, many hundreds of ſtout ſhips, and many t thouſands of mariners, conſtantly employed ; much 
= wealth, and confiderable quintities of bullion of both gold and filver, continually brought home to 
us) do undoubtedly, at preſent more than ever, demand of us the firſt and higheſt regard, preferably 
| = do any other commercial confideration whatever: more eſpecially, if we do but duly conſider, that, 

„ by the additional wealth, power, territory, and influenee thereby now thrown into our ſcale, we are ; 
enabled to preſerye our deareſt ies nt with regard to the other potentates of Europe; ſome of 


whom are, in little more than one century paſt, fo increaſed i in ee n ee de as to have . | 
fince given 1 N to all their eee, e ee 5 ee eee 
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\ . The commerce we now carry on with our American plantations i is ſo vaſt, as probably Hen: to 
7 08. * in quantity, and to exceed in profit, all the other commerce we have with the reſt of the World. 
And it being inceſſantly inereaſing, in proportion to the inereaſe of white people there, they are per- | 

petually increaſing their uſeful productions, cultivating new plantations, and ſucceſsfully attempting 
new materials for commerce; as filk, indigo, coffee, 'potaſh, drugs for-phyfic;" dyers, pare We” 
more eſpecially in the fine continental colonies of Carolina and Georgia; which, in the opinion of 


very knowing perſons, are capable, with proper induſtry, of . Hi oy fineſt e ee of all the 
_ three * or the old world, as welt as that of the u bee _ e eee Kaner 
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of King George I. and which he afterwatds'-printed, in 1924,” upon his application for carrying 
into Carolina a colony of Proteſtant Switzers; he lays it down as a poſtulatum,' That there is a 
« certain latitude on our globe, ſo happily tempered between the extremes of heat and: cold, as to 
& he more peculiarly a adapted than any other for all the ſaĩd rich productions: and he ſeems, with. 
& judgment, to have fixed on the latitude of thirty- three degrees, "whother ſouth or ety 0 
10 that 1 . as _ een eee es character.. OY i 
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* That Knflble : man, 4 « native of Sennett ration this her of use once W 6 
had before printed at London à memorial, Which he had formetly preſented to tlie directors of the 
Dutch Eaſt India Com | | 
he endeavoured to perfuadethem to plant new-eolonics on the coaſt of Caffres, near their colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and alfo on the land of Nuyts, on the ſoutherm hitherto unplanted con- 
tinent called New Holland, not far ſouth from their iſland of Java, both lying near the ſaid latitude 
of thirty- three degrees : © a latitude,” ſays he, moſt fit for vines, and other excellent fruits and 
« plants; whereby the Company would be enabled to ſupply their Eaſt India ſettlements with wines, 
« fruits, , and corn, which now: coft them ſo great an expence bought of and from the Euro- 
4% peans.” But in this memorial, Purry, it ſeems, touched on ſome points which the Company 


92 


judged improper to be publiſhed, and which conſtrained him to leave Holland. His next applica- 


tion was to the French Miniſtry, by adapting his ſcheme to ſome of the foreign ſettlements of France. 


But their reference to the French Academy of Sciences ee the r cold anſwer, Vize . 


Wo 


wake OE ons not OLI countries IGOR: oP _ never n. Mong e 


Laſt of all, he ern . . N in a 58 At oh n Sow indiſ. 
ont facts, „That the identical latitude of South Carolina, which then comprehended the coun- 
e try ſince named Georgia, or that of thirty-three degrees, either north or ſouth of the equator, 
vill ever be found to be productive of the richeſt plants, fruits, drugs, &c. of any part whatever 
< on the terraqueous globe, all other things being ſuppoſed equal, i. e. provided there be no natural 


© impediments, ſuch as rocks, marſhes, ſandy deſarts, &c. A latitude,” ſays he, which, by 


the moderation of its heat, and temperature of its air, ſheds fruitfulneſs on the earth, and happi- 


| © neſs on mankind in general; who, the further they are diſtant from this degree, are only ſo much 


6 


tries are found to excel, in proportion, the nearer they approach to this degree of latitude, Upon 
this principle, Carolina and New Mexico on the north fide of the equator, as Chili and Rio'de la 
Plata on its ſouth ſide, muſt be countries preferable to any in all America, as being all ſituated 
about or near the ſaid thirty-third degree. It is,” continued he, a conſequence that never fails. 
„ Thus Andaluſia is the beſt of all the provinces of Spain, as coming near to our thirty-third degree: 


60 
60 


cc 


e ſo are, for the ſame reaſon; Languedoc and Provence the beſt in France, and Naples and Sicily | 


of all the Italian dominions. He next ſhews, “ that Carolina is proper for producing the beſt 


“ ſilk in the world, as being fitter for the breeding of filk worms, than either France, Spain, or 
Italy; as it is alſo for wines, oils, cotton, indigo, wax, fruits, cocoa- nuts, timber, tar, flax, 


** hemp, rice, wheat, & c.“ The Preface of the Engliſh tranſlation of the ſaid Memorial + _ 
_ our 1 N . wok 24.6 in re wy — GD IA 2h of * n . ON F. 
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pany, in the year 1718, on his return from their ſervice in India; wherein 


the leſs happy: and that the nearer any country is to that latitude, the more happy is their fitu-" 
ation. Thus Barbary, Egypt, Syria, Perſia, India, China, Japan, and, in ſhort, all other coun-- 
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"Whit arbor Id conte Ming file ut indigbyt has es: 8 a | 
* een as have alſo beeivithe: excellent productions of the wines and fruits ſince raiſed on the coaſt . 
of Caffres, wnder'the/Dutchgovernment of the Cape of Good Hope. Rice was a little befote begun 
do be raid in Carolind} and has fnce been ſo far inereaſed as to have produced, in ſom years, tom 
5  Oghiy thoaſatid':to one hundred and four thouſand batrels for exportation; ſo that it grew to be 
„ more than could be vended to advantage; which, it ſeems, was one occaſion of their engaging in 


1 the cultivation of indigo, now alſo brought to a great degree of perfection. The production of rice 
ENS: gat Carlin wWas us àceidental tas was that of ſugar long before at Barbadoes, of which in its place) 
op ati” Merefore deſerves like wiſe to be commemorated for the encouragement of ſimilar attempts in 
future. It ſecttisg the captain of a ſſũp from Madagaſcar, touching at Carolina, in the reign of the 
late Queen Anne, left, With a planter there, à ſmall bag, not exceeding a peek of ſeed: rice, by way 
of experiment? und, Wen! after, Mr. Du Bois, then Treaſurer of our Eaſt India Company, ſent 
thither from hence, for the ſame experiment, a bag of another ſort of ſeed rice: and, after feveral | 
trials of both thoſe- ny the PRI at TIA found out the n _ en pas: er | 
them to perfection. Sonne 44142 5 Tags Th CCC 
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eſt examination, found to be excellent. Their pitch and tar are not hitherto quite ſo good as what 
is brought from Sweden; yet, by a further continuance of the bounties thereon, and on ſome. other 


new anne y _ TOY, be ür to ane in a nn Den, 47 rota 
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K$ | Colonel Purry, ban 1 E cas e n years ls, 3 Wh a x colony of bis 

country-people, on the river Savannah, which parts Carolina from Georgia; where he has per- 

petuated his name, by founding the town of nnen in ne the: Ne reg of *. kan 

S remain at this time. N N e 3m; e 

Our platters in thoſe and our other colonies are ſaid to be diligent in procuring and tranſplanting, 
| from Ttaly, Barbary, Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and other eaſtern parts, many kinds of new ſeeds, plants 

* and roots: in Carolina and Virginia, they have found ſeveral excellent originally - native productions 
or aborigines, ſuch as ſnake- root, ſaſſafras, and, of late Jears, ally ne. famous root called genleng, 

” gary sc in Chins 

4 0 blink too, Ol have. now got plenty of ien and oranges, Which are -faid to \ ſurpaſs: any 

growing in Europe. And the late judicious Mr. Joſhua Gee, in his ſmall but excellent treatiſe, 

_ publiſhed in 1729, entitled, The Frade and Navigation of Great Britain conſidered; aſſures us, 

that the hemp of Virginia has, upon trial, been found to equal, in TER and wan than had 


3 Ancona in Italy, allowed to excecd any other rb ti in en SEO e eee {33 
<3 The fine deine; ot. Vi OO and Maryland Mes the beſt ects the world Send 
= uſe, of which, it is ſaid, above the value of fix hundred thoufand pounds ſterling is yearly brought 
. to Europe, in near three hundred ſail of our own' Ahipping,' bringing in a revenue of about or near 
= two hundred thouſand pounds by the cuſtoms on it. About three-fourths of which: tobacco is an- 
1 nually re-exported't to other European countries. Iron alſo is now brought ſtom thence in conſider- 


able quantities; in confequetice of which, in time, we may ſave above two hundred thouſand pounds 
in 4 money annually ſent to Sweden, for what'we may have from our own fellow ſubjects, f in 
| exchange 
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awd for Britiſh FN EN? which gwedee melthbst mil or can Fes . Fox; 8 we 
have not cord wood in England, either at a:reaſonable price, ot in a ſufficient quantity, for refining, 
as it is ſaid, above one third part of the iton We uſe:; and as Sweden may: ſome ime or other take 
the ſame unreaſonable advantage of us in this commodity, a8 they did in che article of tar, in the 
year 170g, it is nn 1 the OOO wiſdom, to have all fuch commodities-entirely from | 
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25 Ie 6 0 impolible, ſays the! ud ingenious Mr. Gee, to find out five ſuch, neceflary 
c articles as hemp, flax, filk, iron, and potaſh,: for carrying on the manufaQtures-of this kingdom, 
d that can be done with ſo little trouble. Money ought to be advanced, by the nation, for the pro- 
« pagation of fuch uſeful materials. And, if they come to;be-raiſed inſufficient quantities in our 
40 plantations, there needs not to be one idle perſon in Great Britain and Ireland; though, it. is 


« ſaid, there is now near one million idle, of one ſort or other Not one fourth part, continues ; 


he, of the product of our plantations redounds to the profit of the planters themſelves a for, out 
of all that comes hither, they only carry back cloathing and other accommodations for their fami- 


« lies, all of the manufacture or merchandize of this kingdom; and, if they have any thing to ſpare, . 


44 it is laid up here; and their children are ſent hither for education. There are very few trading or 
« manufacturing towns in the kingdom, but have ſome dependence on the plantation trade. Mx. 


Gee alſo thought, that tea, coffee, and eochineal might be Produced in Carolina;“ fee the pre- 


miums of the truly honourable ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerco, 


in the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, which, with wild olive trees, roſin, turpentine, iron-ſtone, : 


© boards, lumber, pipe-ſtaves, maſts, yards, hides, tallow, furs, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, buck- 
« wheat, oats, barley, and the other before-named productions of our ſeveral: colonies; is ſuch a 
« catalogue of moſt excellent and uſeful merchandize as cannot eaſily be matched in any cultivated 
« country of Chriſtendom, By all which means together, we might ſave above two. ailjods ane 
{© nually, which we now pay to foreign nen and to our own en | 
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North Atrial is at length become an W 1 2 our mad alk, 4 * wetallie 


manufactures; for houſfiold furniture of all ſorts, apparel, plate, pictures, EG IN Te 
medicines, ſome materials: for ne e and. fr en, of TT E 
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All which benefits are greatly r to us, by this 1958 important ee viz. T 
the trade with them is not like thoſe earried on with foreign nations, which undoubtedly may, MY 
various cauſes, be utterly loſt or quite diverted: but our ſaid fellow-ſubjeQs of America do not ny 
look upon Britain as their mother country, but are moreover abſolutely reſtrained by law from ad- 


mitting the ſhips of foreign nations into their Ports, ſtreſs of weather excepted, and alſo gehn ns i 


off any oy POO or W rene ſome few fipplent and nes ae ee 
ES 


OTH 


The ſagacious sit Joſiah © Child, many years Mins peed; 90 1 man in our vi oni 28 


hnds employment for four times as many at home. Now, ſuppoſing that, fince his time, there , 
be two hundred and fifty thouſand white men in all oux colonies, (excluſive of women and children, 
and alſo of negro-flaves, and including abeut twelye thouſand ſailors, employed as well in their own 
fiſheries as in the coaſting trade, and in chat alſo between the continent and iſland colonies, in two 
thouſand veſſels of their on,. great and ſmall) then is employ ment given to no leſs than one million a 
of our ow]n * at home: | wn as all our commerce with nb indlndiog the En trade, 
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$ . 8 one thouſand two hundred ſail more by our own Britiſh FOR 101 teeny 

thouſand ſailors, it is eaſy to conceive how vaſtly profitable our plantations are to us in every vie y; 

whether by ſetting on work ſuch immenſe numbers of our manufacturers and artificers of all kinds. 
vor employing our ſailors, ſhip-builders, and all the trades depending therean. How tenacious, then, 
 * - ought we ever to be for the preſervation of every foot of ground of ſuch invaluable poſſeſſons? Vet 
.  , how ſupine and negligent have we too often formerly been in aſſerting and ſupporting our juſt claim 
"I that part of the world. Did not the late Captain Thomas Coram, though a plain man, in the | 
3 year 1735, in a memorial and petition to the privy council, clearly, though in a blunt manner, re. 
= >  -  prefentiths then unſettled and very hazardous condition of Nova Scotia, and its. imminent danger 
| 989 from the French; Which, however, was diſregarded, till after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, when 
his plan was purſued; by which delay, our enemies had ſo many more years of leiſure to make fur 
ther encroachments on a province, ſince univerſally allowed to be the important key of all North 
America, not . its ee but ſuuation- 3 and n een blood and treaſure ww that ant! nat 
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uad not a number of private gentlemen, in the year 1732, joined by ſome.n . moſt 
difintcefied undertaken to aſcertain and ſet out the juſt ſouth boundaries of Carolina, by ſoliciting 


à charter for appointing them truſtees for planting the new,. colony of Georgia, on the ſouth extre- 
1 EO i mity of that province; who can ſay, or rather who can doubt, whether either Spain from Florida, 

ns or France from Miſſiſippi, might not, before this time, have ſettled E tortified where at ee 
the Britiſh as are pare 1 1 8 Dp e eee 


1 
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| bo | "How 1 ought we alſo to {ai of. our 1 ob; . 0 eee bene its 
0 and inourable ſterility, it does not promiſe to be rendered conſiderable merely as a plantation; 

yet, for the ſake of its good ports, and of our great fiſhery on its banks, valued at three hundred 
thovſand pounds ſterling, added annually to the national balance or ſtock in our i it 1s of very 
great and e acknowledged e to us. 8585 
The Gi W wo Wer ſaid of the vaſt n e the fee mar bay of Hudſon, 5 

we were poſſeſſed of Canada, where, although, for ſimilar reaſons, plantations may never take place, 

it is nevertheleſs our ſolid intereſt, notwithſtanding our ſtipulated poſſeſſions of Canada, the beſt part 

of Louiſiana, and all the country of Florida, to protect our Company's forts, and their trade and 
boundaries; whither alſo, in the opinion of ſome intelligent people, a more extenſive commerce 

| with the ſavages might be carried on with our coarſer woollen, metallic, and linen manufaQures,.&c. 

in exchange for their furs, peltry, bed- feathers, whale-bone and oil; and that poſſibly thrice the 

preſent Company's capital ſtock of little more than one hundred thouſand pounds might be thereb7 
employed, and perhaps four times the number of ſhips now annually ſent thither, being at moſt but 
four ſhips hitherto; were another company to make up a proportionable capital, with the ſanction of 
0 an act of Parliament, and a royal charter, which, without doubt, his Majeſty, for the benefit of 
1 commerce, would be graciouſſy pleaſed to grant: for the preſent Hudſon's Bay Company is not an 
e rclufiye one. Vet as this Company's forts, ſuch as they are, were erected at their own. expence, 
: N jos | they have an undoubted right to exclude all others from taking the benefit of their protection, with- 
| out their leave firſt obtained: wherefore, ſuch propoſed new Company might erect forts. of their 
x | own, in other parts of the widely-cxtended countries round that vaſt bay, and might trade with the 
il Manoa po Ou: thereof, without interfering with the preſent e or elſe ny be enabled, for a value 
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able onda to 0 purchaſe, and take under its management, all the par ie 5 8 forts, 
and alſo to erect additional ones in other parts; which, by a ſmall duty on that commerce, might FH 
well be ſupported, for all his Majeſty's ſubjeQs freely to traffic in that Bay, and up into the adjoining | 
inland parts 3 private or ſeparate traders being univerſally known to ks more. pains, and to manage 
more frugally, than e can or any ever be: vie * do- , ow Bhs „ 7 
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Such ſeparate PEG ala in dos far. up into e 3 le, ink, poſſibly 1 more 
likely to find the ſo much and ſo long ſought for north-weſt paſſage to China and Japan, than the 
Company itſelf. But of that ſuppoſed paſſage, more will be ſaid in its hiſtoric; places. Vet we 
may here obſerve, that our late kind ne rs the French of Canada have formerly encroached on 
our undoubted boundaries, by advancin Hike frontier forts too near to ours on the ſouth-boundar 
of the Hudfon's Bay countries, contrary to the limits ſettled,- though too careleſsly, in conſequence 
of the treaty of Utrecht; which nen, it ee * will not now be 1 more occa- 
ſion exactly to aft ne tb En, Hd; 5 = 1 
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The calving hiſtory will but too plainls ſhew, bbw e ſome 0 our 1 3 ors bi 
of their remote American territories and conqueſts; and how eafily they, in early times, gave up 
provinces and forts to the French, Which have been ſince found to be of very great importance: 
ſuch, particularly, as the whole province of Canada, with the town and * of re aud allo. 

the iſle of Cape e then ene of very little value. FC 

The B or Sommers Illes, are 3 of our 1 0 blo; in hs Weſtern Shaw, 5 re- 
moved from any continent or iſland: they ſcarcely contain above twenty thouſand acres of good land, 
now almoſt worn out; which maintains about five thouſand white people, and ſome negroes. They 
have little or nothing of their own product to export, excepting their fine and ſtrong cedar wood, of 
which they build good brigantines and light ſloops, to be employed between North America and 
our Sugar Iſlands, to both which countries they are certainly uſeful, though in other refpe&s of but 
ſmall advantage to their mother · country, any further than our ſupplying them with what manufac- 
tures, &c. they want, which ſo far is profitable to us, as we take little or nothing from them but 
what they pick up among our Sugar Iſlands. Vet as it would be very dangerous to Britain for any 


other nation to poſſeſs them, it is therefore our intereſt to n them, i . them any rea- 
ſonable encoUBignments: | | 


Britain cl al has 8 3 ſaid my 3 to 1 five bande. in 1 1 analy 5 
them are no other than mere rocks; and although others of them be large and fruitful, yet they are 
almoſt all uninhabited by us, except the Iſte of Providence, where we have two forts, which our 
nation finds their account in ſupporting, as they prove a curb to pirates in time of peace, and com-- 
modious in time of war, on account of prizes brought in thither. It has, however, very little of 
product for exportation, except ſome. ambergris, certain fine timbers, oranges, and ſome other fruits, 
for the uſe of our continental colonies. And, to ſay the truth, its greateſt ues. us is its lituations: 
and that it would be e to be in ”m other nation's. hands. 5 W ID ee e 
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. newly replnt cotony of Nova Scotia gra eme, ede, ge e e eee, . 
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0 Firth, ts being wbibehr to Ne England; 57 its nene FIT it ĩs now a nde nbod to 
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The fore provinees: of New 1 hd, more eefpeciely thoſe of the! Maſſactiuſets Mr and bene 8 


ticut, are of great benefit to the mother- country, by their hitherto ſupplying ny 8 &c. "0 
the e dock s- ne e for the 1 of _ good wech a 
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New Vork; Fm n and New Jerfey may be ſaid to be long PIO ROY :ndiſpenſably ne- 
oeſſary to the very exiſtence of our Sugar-colonies, by the ſupplying our ſaid iſlands with ſalted fleſh 

and fiſh, flour, biſcuit, peas, Indian corn and houſe timber, and with horſes for their ſugar mills, 

and alfo pipe ſtaves, lumber, &c. for that end. For all which, the iſlanders pay them in ſugar, 
melaſſes, rum, and Spaniſh coin; with which, again, thoſe continental colonies pay Great Britain 


gu Ireland for every thing they want from us, and with what they get from the French, Dutch, 

and Spaniſh colonies, as alfo with what they get from Portugal, Spain, Italy, and ſometimes as far 

as from the Levant, whom they ſupply, in their own n, with * Wai in hh eee 
ſeas, and occaſionaliy . with their © corn. 
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The two firſt named dene indeed, are 8 corn colonies, and have already teſtified the ; 
great benefit they may be of, by having ſometimes ſeaſonably ſupplied Britain itſelf with corn in a 


ſcarcity ; and, by their future increaſe, may hereafter be much more ſo : which happy circumſtance 
is hitherto peculiar to us; there being as yet no other European nation whatever that has colonies in 


America capable of ſupplying their mother-country with the corn, and other excellent proviſions, - 


which ours, in caſe of neceſſity, can do, as well as with naval ſtores; with whichlaſt-named 


great article, it is now earneſtly to be hoped, we ſhall, © by all poſſible means, endeavour to 


ſupply ourſelves entirely from them, and our vaſt new acquiſitions on the ſame continent 


of America, and thereby ſave the * ſums hitherto paid to the n Oy 6s w_ | 
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What has been e obſerved of the 6 pets; 100 great an of the provinces of v irginia and 
Maryland! 1s ſufficient to illuſtrate their vaſt i importance ; and, particularly, the very great employ- 
ment they give to our . N n . ann to almoſt all other branthes of 
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Since Woch undivided g eich parts of North and South CuteBith were made * n go! 
in the your: 1728, ey: have proſpered maT Yi more * — Carolina; for Nhoſe ex- 
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Befides a great number of live cattle and horſes; ; alſo cedar-wood, cypreſs, _ | 
wax, m myrtle, ſome raw filk and cotton. 


28 N | * 8 | | 2 
: __ ..., NorxTHa Carolina exported in the year 1753 N N 
Tar, — 7 — v— —— | 61,525 Barrels. F 
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Beſides much wheat, rict, bread, potatoes, wax, tallow-candles, hacos, timber, ſome cotton, „ in- 
digo, and furs. 
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. Laſtly, GSN 2 Rill. Fo thinly inhabited, begins to raiſe. 8 nut indigo, poet raw 
Gil, and to Export ſome corn and lumber to the Weſt Indies. They have alſo ſome trade with the 


Indians for peltry; all which will naturally augment with the increaſe of their planters. Theſe are 


very comfortable cp our. aan, eyen at preſents and afford a moſt ee. proſpect for 
future generations ll 2 8 
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ports, ſo long ago as the year 1753, we are indebted-to a treatiſe, in two octavo volumes, on our 
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W relputrs om Wed Indies or gugar ines, notwithſtanding the ſmall e white 5 

people, compared to thoſe in our continental colonies, e muſt admit them to be extremely bene- 
ficial to us; not only as having from us alone every kind of manufacture, &c. which they and their 
much more numerous negrots.meed, but Iikewiſe on account of the vaſt quantity of the very rich 


returns they make us in ſugats, rum, melaſſes, cotton, ginger, pimento, coffee, drugs of various 
kinds, and mahogany timber ; thereby greatly augmenting his VO Ms * A 
a n numbers of PO Tn ine nn Ke. FF 
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ow e Rs PR angela * 5 all the aid . 1 Kc. Go. thoſe iſles, to amount | 
to no leſs than one million three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; and that, till the Freneh ſup- 


planted us in the re-exportation-of our ſugars, we annually afar one third a OE 158 5 
* ene of nit EO etgn: cannot be enn ONE. . 
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fo general almoſt over all Europe, the eee e hs ee has * e nn that it is, at 
this day, one of the me antheles 3 in commerce. e e e bo ted 
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Sugar has been in great vſtinanion i in © rn. even pH before Ari was ws, though 
in old times much ſcarcer and dearer than at preſent. As far as appears, none of it was found, or 
at leaſt known in America, till tranſplanted thither by the Europeans. Its origin Was, from the 
inland continent of Aſia, very probably as far eaſt as China, where it ſtill greatly abounds. + It was | 


from that continent firſt tranſplanted to Cyprus; and thence, according to various authors, into 


Sicily, where no footſteps of it now remains ; thence it was tranſplanted to the Madeira and Canary 
iſles; and from the latter, by Portugal, into Brafil : though others think, that the Portugueſe, be- 
fore they diſcovered, or at leaſt planted in Brafil, being in poſſeſſion of the coaſt of Angola, in Africa, 
where the ſugar-cane was found ſpontaneouſly to grow, firſt tranſplanted it from Angola to Braſil.— 
From Brafil it was tranſplanted, as we ſhall fee, firſt to our iſle of Barbadoes, and . thence to our 
other Weſt India iſles; as from Brafit alſo it was carried to the Spaniſh Weſt India. iſtes, and alſo 
to the Spaniſh dominions in Mexico, Peru, and Chili; and, laſtly, to the French, Dutch, and Da- 

niſh colonies. More of the hiſtory and ts of this moſt univerſal mrrThengivc will be 


found in the progreſs of our work. 


Some think that all our an) exports" to America amount to above one million m : Wel f 
may be probable enough, if what Dr. Clark of Boſton, in New England, affirms be true, in his 
zadicious Obſervations on the conduct of the French, and their Encroachments on our American 


| Colonies : (Boſton printed, and London re-printed, in 1755) viz. That our annual exports to 
% New England alone, amount to four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling: and that near half the 


10 ſhipping of Great Britain is employed in the commerce carried on with her American plantations. 
Which trade,” he juſtly adds, will, in time, employ a much greater quantity of ſhipping than 
« all the preſent ſhipping of Great Britain. Beſides, that this trade will enable her, with greater 
« ad vantage, to extend her commerce with other countries.“ Our annual imports from all our 
American plantations, are conjectured to amount to near thrice the value of our ſaid exports; which, 
contrary to the nature of our imports from foreign nations, conſtitutes a real balance in out favour 
at home of probably near two millions ſterling yearly ; and our great revexportations of, our planta- | 
tion goods to foreign parts, viz. of tobacco, rice, ſugar, peltry, &c. is one very great, if not the 
ee means of bringing the general annual balance of trade to be ſo much 1 in our . 85 
For 
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Por a conſiderab e e 870 ſettling in — the e at dior was: much 
© Hſcouraged; being great loſers by their yearly embarkations thither, as appears by the hiſtories of 
Virginia, Barbadoes; Bermudas, &. which were indeed, for a long time, mere unprofitable drains 
of our people and ſabſtance, until, by patience and perſeverance, they had cleared and planted thoſe 
countries; when they gradually became, as above, a real and great benefit, and the means of em- 
ploying, encreaſing, and enriching their fellow ſubgecta at home: ſo that, if for our fins, any great 
calamity ſhould befal us at home, we may then blefs God that me have another vaſtly more extenſive 
empire to retire to, where our kindred and fellow-ſubje&s have paved the way for the comfortable 
ſettlement of many more millions of people than the whole Britiſh empire now contains. Neither 
car it be juſtly faid to be carrying our conjectures too far to obſer 
Hur continental colonies may, by due encouragement, prove fo potent and populous, as to be well 
able to ſuccour their mother country, both with troops and ſhipping, in caſe of an unequal war 
with our enemies, even in Europe itfelf; as indeed they very lately and ſucceſsfully ſupported us 
_ againſt encroachments in America. A time too, we hope, is ſtill more likely to come, and leſs 
remote, when we ſhall no longer depend on the northern nations of Europe for even any part of our 
naval ſtores, —on Italy and Turkey for raw ſilk, oils,” &c. on Ruſſia for pot- aſn, hemp, flax, *.— 
nor . on 8 IO e e eee * Wane, . or dried e 
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In the mean tale, let us kunt take a view of is preſent POR of our eas in point 
of the numbers of their white people, as we find them in Dr. William Douglas's Account of New | 


England, in the year 1751, and in that of an anonymous author of An Account of the Euro | 
W in I yan Mr. Oe. in my 57s in wo ottayo volumes, VIZ. - 
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White people. 
354,000 


New England's four provinces contain, e Wt has e 


[The Engliſh trinltoy $ ries; in the year 1 to + Dow "TAY de Ulloa's 1 ö 
to South America, by command of the King of Spain, between the years 1735 and 
1746, quotes a memorial drawn from the papers of the Matquis dela Maiſonforte, a 
priſoner at Boſton, after our firſt taking of Cape Breton, wherein it is ſaid, That in 
the ſpace of a ſingle century, the people of New England will be as numerous as 
* as thoſe of Old ent comorlh and i in a condition to = iy to all the nations in North ; 
e e N 
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Pennſylvania the youngeſt colony but + Georgia and Nova Scotia, above 
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And, dchouph thoſe enters ive Sees the n in the now doarihitig 
_ provinces of South and North Carolina, and in Georgia, we ö ſhall ſuppoſe al 
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| Hundied thouſand white inhabitants, excluſive of our new and very important acquiſirion of Canada, 


which gives us poſſeſſion of the entire trade of the very valuable furs and peltry of that vaſt e Z 
nent, and may poſſibly alſo contain at leaſt . en e Wage pr nab or 1 n= -aAg 5 
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Barbuda, al MOT the bail iſles, has no Lire& Wan with h Britain, bein purely employed 
in e and in . freſh proviſions for the other colonies. | 
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It lader ved by ins thit means coul be dandg without CG: our. „ Covedelghey' in 


America, and alſo without injuring private property and liberty, for uniting all the continental 


s into one kind of government or conſtitution, ſo as the public exigencies, in time of com- 


mon danger, might be more effectually ſupplied n er "RELIES bn the dw aher Es at me | 
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F WY Some, for Liſtens, are ene war's governments, as ene South and, Merch Ciro- 
Una, Virginia, New Vork, New Hampſhire;' (being part of what is uſually called New England) 


and Nova Scotia; in all which- provinces, both the government and alſo the property of the lands, 
or Dominum directum, (ii e. of the quit- rents) are in the crown, excepting Earl Graurillet undi- 
h * * n and "I Fairfax North NET GU in pies fe eee 


| Secondly, 
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government and property (i. . the quit - rents) are in 
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Atktecondly, In othersy vis, in Maryland and Pennthlvanis, both the government and property of 


the lands are in the original grantees from the crown, called lords - proprietors; who are, the Lord 
Baltimore for the firſt-· named province, and the deſcendants of William Penn, Eſq. for the latter. 
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Thirdly, In Connecticut and Rhode Iſland; two other of the New England provinces, both the 
the repreſentatives of the people. 
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Were all theſe thirteen provinces uniformly under the crown, confiſteatly- with ſafety, and the 
retaining their abſolute dependence on their mother country, they might undoubtedly be rendered 
much more powerful, and alſo more beneficial | to us than. they have hitherto been; conſiſting of 
upwards of a million of white people, and perhaps of near half a million of negroes and dependent 
Indians; a number of ſubjects ſuperior to that of ſome entire kingdoms in Europe; poſſeſſed alſo 
of a territory extended in, length, for at leaſt fifteen, hundred miles, Florida included, along the Deu- 
caledonian ocean, from ſouth · weſt to north · eaſt; and which, by good management, might have 
been already extended and ſettled more than perhaps half as many miles in -breadth; backward to- 
wards the South or Indian ocean, inſtead: af, ſuffering themſelves to be barbarouſly inſulted and 
ravaged by a handful of cloſely united enemies. All which is, and muſt be ſolely ſubmitted to thoſe 
in whoſe power alone it is to rectify, as far as is poſſible, Whatever has been thus formerly ſo. ſus - 


pinely neglefted, i! 


Of all the follies that any nation can be guilty of with reſpect to its colonies; tllat of-cven' e 
leaſt degree of reſtraint, and much more of perſecution for mere. religious differences, is the moſt 
deſtructive to their proſperity, more eſpecially in ſuch colonies as ours moſtly are on the continent, 
conſiſting of perſons. of all perſuaſions of Proteſtants, who. all undoubtedly; have an equab and na- 
tural right peaceably to profeſs what they like beſt, and freely and openly to enjoy their o] miniſtry | 
and modes of worſhip :. but, with reſpe& to Roman Catholics, who have a foreign head, and often 
foreign hearts and inclinations, it were much better they were not at all tolerated there, more eſpe- 
e conſidering the near neighbourhood. of thaſe active zealots, the. French and Spaniſh miſ- 
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Since the invention of fire-artillery and ammunition, and of the, huge modern 6 


of which, of the firſt or ſecond rate, in our days, exceeds the coſt of perhaps an hundred of the beſb -, 


of thoſe in our King Edward the Third's fleet before Calais, the expence of modern wars is become 

o exceſſive, chat the potentates of Europe are indiſpenſibly obliged to endeavour at an increaſe f 
their revenues, by all poſſihle means; money, and not merely multitudes of men, as in ald times. 
being now the meaſure of power. And as there are but tg national means for peaceably;obtaining. 5 
of money, or. riches, viz. either hy having mines of the precious metals, as in Spain and Portugal, 
or elſe by manufactures, joined to ſuch an extenſive foreign commerce as. may bring in an | 
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nul the ate of "OO reign n of our FIR King Edward III. we had no ee PE, for expor. 
tation ; that King's revenues were, therefore, comparatively very inconſiderable: for, in the tweaty- 
ſecond year of his reign, in 1348, when in a hot war with France, the whole ſubſidy on wook ex- 
ported, at forty ſhillings per ſack, (a very heavy tax) was but ſixty thouſand pounds of their then 
money, or one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds of ours. In the year 1371, he could raiſe no 
more on the laity than fifty thouſand pounds, and the ſame ſum on the clergy, both together being 
only about equal to three hundred thouſand pounds of our money. Even ſo late as King Henry - 
the Fifth's grand expedition againſt France, in the year 1415, that intrepid Prince could raiſe but 
three hundred thouſand marks, or two hundred thouſand pounds, nearly equal in weight to four 
hundred thouſand pounds of our money. Sir Robert Cotton, in his Peſthuma, makes that Prince's 
ordinary annual revenue to be but fifty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and forty - three pounds ten ſnil- 


lings and ten- pence, or one hundred and eleven thouſand four hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds 


one ſhilling and eight-pence of our money; Vein the whole revenue of his crown lands, on which, 
in thoſe days, © our * Princes nen ſubfiſted in e apr times, ned applying * to Toy Far. 
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| 5 wh various and adn means: Fry cal aficrirvedein into commerce and 3 
by which alone ſhe has been enabled to ſupport her independence and dignity amongſt the other f 
great powers of Europe, will be ſeen in the enſuing work. In the mean time, as we have before, 
in this Introduction, «treated of our very loſing trade with France, and of our till profitable one 

with Holland, we ſhall now go on with a brief view of our preſent o commerce with” other mati; 
* from the more Northern: pow” of ede | e 


* 
F 


F | 


Wich Ruſſia, Dear, Mien: 1 Pruſſia, and w_ of the . on . Butte, 
we have undoubtedly a loſing trade; that is to ſay, the balance is againſt us ſome hundred thouſand 
pounds yearly: yet from thoſe parts we muſt ſtill continue to be ſupplied with immenſe quantities 
of naval ftores, ſhip and houſe timber, pipe-ſtaves, copper, hemp, flax, and their ſeeds, iron, pot- 

aſh, &c. until we become wiſe and happy enough to be ſupplied with every one of theſe articles 

from our ewn American colonies: for although theſe northern people cannot take off an equal value- 
of our Britiſh product and manufactures, we muſt nevertheleſs fit down contented with a trade, 
which, as we are at preſent circumſtanced, they know we cannot diſpenſe with ; moſt of thoſe arti- 


cles being abſolutely n either for our eng oy or for our mercantile _ "gs manuface 
m_ &c. 4, 


ako for others of the Hanſogtic ports, 4 as Thivibwy: eval RY tee. ey it is true, take 
off great quantities of our woolſen manufa@ures, Plantation and Eaſt India goods, more eſpecially 


Hamburg, wherewith they ſupply a great part-of Germany and Poland ; yet, on the other hand, we 


take aff immenſe quantities of their low-priced linen of various forts, ſuĩted for our Plantation and 
African trades, &c. until ſuch time as our people of Scotland and Ireland ſhall' be fully able to . 
ply us therewith: they alſo ſend us oak timber, pipe-ſtaves, battery, &c. It is cherefore much to be 
apprehended, that we are ſtill indebted to Gay 15 an nen ham though, it is to 11 hoped, 
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But i 3 to our trade to the port: 
ſome hundred thouſand pounds annually againſt us, for their naval ſtores, linen, and linen yarn, 
flax, hemp, and their ſeeds, drugs, bees-wax, timber, Ruſſia leather, and ſometimes raw ſilk from 
Perſia when in a peaceable ſtate, &c. which we take of them in great quantities, over and above all 
the value of the voollen goods, American and Eaſt India merchandize, watches, jewels, wrought 
plate, h houſhold furniture, hardware, and many other things with which we ſupply them. Inſtead 
of our taking off ſuch great quantities of linen yarn, ſpun in Ruſſia, Poland, and Germany, where 
labour is ſaid to be performed ſo cheap as three- pence per day, would it not be extremely.right in- 
our Legiſlature, as much as poſſible to encourage the ſpinning of it in Britain and Ireland. As the 
dreſſing and ſpinning of the flax gives foreigners too much of the manufacture it is further to be 
conſidered, that the raw flax would be imported in our own ſhipping; whereas the greateſt _ * 
their linen yarn is ſaid to be Cs in FR nne we een "7s. under wey ry: 
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Although the ten n provinccs, by Riled ths Auſtrian SO An NY A . dork ehh 5 
than thoſe of Holland, yet, they are moſt probably never like to recover their ancient commerce, 


whilſt the Seven United Provinces can preſerve their independence : the former, therefore, muſt be 
content with what ſhare they have left of the woollen and linen trade, and in the lace and cambrick 
manufactures, Rheniſn wines, &c, in moſt of which Britain deals very conſiderably with them; 


although, in all but the wines, we hope in time to be compleatly ſupplied from Scotland and Ite- 


land. At preſent our trade thither, and eſpecially to French Flanders, is a lofing one to us, though - 
perhaps too much exaggerated by thoſe who make the balance to be two millions ſterling againſt us, 


by their not taking off any -proportionable quantities of our K ebene Eaſt I rr | 


goods, with whack nnn n . Sho hy” by rink ors on Hep rue 1 vhs Lobo 
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With Parwignls Great Bricain ey carries on 2 very e eee commerce, by fake 
ing not only that kingdom with great quantities of woollen goods, hardware, linen, glaſs-ware, lead, 


tin, corn, and many other things, for their home uſe, but alſo with greater quantities of ſlight | 


woollen and linen goods, for the foreign plantations : yet, as France has of late years very much 
encroached on us in the trade to Portugal, with their flight woollen, ſilk, and linen ſtuffs, &c. and 


as, moreover, we take off ſuch vaſt quantities of their wines and fruite, more than any other nation, 


or indeed than all the other nations in Europe could or would conſume, the e Ae n Y 


not, by _ en ee EE conſiderable as it oy ene eee ta a Je. 
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T he sd in a acai as Fins eee eee e condetting our nds: Spain, 
France having greatly ee on us there, and is daily getting ground of us with her woollen, 
gold and filver lace, filk, linen, and other manufactures; although nothing can be clearer, than that 


it is much more the intereſt of both Spain and Portugal to encourage us rather than France; fince We 


take off much more of their wines, fruits, drugs, oils, &. than France has, or can poſſibly want; 


which laſt- named kingdom takes none of their wines; ſo that probably France gains a greater balance 


from both thoſe kingdoms than we do; although 3 Ms muſt, however, be acknowledged, that our trade 


with n ſtilla profitable one to us. qe e +8445 0107 eine ei ein 
e 00977 ieee x 320 veſt iq nta Are zun bas che wait dinger e vis 
As none of the ſtates and ich of Italy and 8 or Ai wichout the; 

bounds of the Mediterranean Sea, we, as well aß France and , ſupply them with e 
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1 manufactures, tin, lead, fiſn, corn, &c. On the other hand, we take of them fine velvete and 
brocades, fine Genoa paper, Florence and other wines, oils, raw and thrown filk, drugs, fruits, 


Kec. all or moſt of them in conſiderable quantities; ſo that / perhaps it is not very eaſy to determine 
on which ſide the · balance lies. Yet, as we trade thither- 


pleating of our own Fc eg we muſt TOO TW the trade to FE and AY to * 6 pot 
the nee A pen one to us. 


affairs of Chriſtendom alone, excepting what relates to our Turkey or Levant Company, we may, 
however, here briefly and properly remark, That, notwithſtanding the Grand Seignior's vaſt domi- 
nions extend to and comprehend. many of the fineſt countries upon earth, and which are excellently 
well adapted to commerce and manufactures, viz. ancient Greece, almoſt all the countries round the 


Farn, galls, and other dying drugs, &c. as alſo medicinal drugs, coffee, carpets, &c. in which trade 


| call the FEE trade an ERR one to Great ate . e BET = - 
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and as, while we retain our ſuperiority on the Mediterranean Seas, we ſhall generally be able to com- 


The product of Barbary, viz. bees-wax, copper, almonds, dates, Morocco leather, various drugs, 
Kc. is now moſtly lodged in warehouſes at our port of Gibraltar, from-whence'thoſe goods are faid _ 
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. cles hom the Wetten N and from: the Eaſt Indies, « as well as with ms ond 8 n 


Imoſt entirely in our own ſhipping, and 
as many of the moſt conſiderable articles we have from thence are abſolutely neceſſary for the com- 


Ad our + He's dit declared intention in this work; be fimited . to hw commercial 


ſhores of the Black Sea, Leſſer Aſia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Barca; yet the Turks have very 
little commerce but what is entirely paſſive, brought to their ports by the ſhipping of Chriſtendom; 
which bring back from thence various Excellent raw materials for commerce, viz. raw filk, grogram 


we, the Dutch, and the Venetians, have ſtill a conſiderable ſhare ; although the French from Mar- 
ſeilles have greatly gained ground on us, and all others, of late years, in that trade, by the vaſt quan- 
tities of their fine woollen cloths, ſtuffs, &c. and their American and Eaſt India goods, carried to 
Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Alexandria, and other ports. We, however, ſtill carry on a . 
confiderable trade thither, both with reſpect to the before · mentioned exported, imported, and other 1 

merchandize: and although, by the immenſe quantities of raw filk, &c. which we import from ³ ³⁵ü 
Turkey, the balance may be probably, in a literal ſenſe, againſt us; yet the greateſt part of our fad 
imports being employed in our own filk, &c. manufaQures, we can by no ns e the W 1 
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The Berber Turks, or e ali, are as Bt tle addifted to commerce as » the 8 Turks: . 


pel all the Barbary piratical ſtates to be at peace with us; it is, therefore, evidently advantageous ts 3 
us, that they remain, as at preſent, at war with other Chriſtian powers, in conſequence of which 
we not only undiſturbedly carry on our own commerce in thoſe ſeas, but are moreover become, in 
ſome meaſure, the carriers of both the merchandize and treaſure of other ſtates at enmity with-them. 


to be ſent home to Britain and Ireland, nearly on as eaſy terms as they were formerly brought direQ- 
ly from the ports of Barbary.; yet -our trade thither with our own A KI e : 
Sei en conſiderable enough to e the * e e I 


On ww weſt hes of Africa, our commerce „ ber a fave a Guia ad Benin; = 
where, however, we have neither colony nor plantation; but merely a number of inconſiderable 
forts on its ſhores, for the protection of our trade with its wretched natives; which indeed would 
be of little importance to us, were it not'for the great and conſtant ſupplies we get from thence of 
Negro ſlaves for our. American plantations, N entirely with our own” Britiſh produce and 
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| a of - cotton, iron; balls copper, 1 les. alſo a * joury, 
dtools, lead, and ſome Eaſt India articles; with which alſo we purchaſe ſome gold duſt, ums, : ixory; 2 
d Guinea pepper; being in effect all the product to be had on that barbaraus. coaſt. So far, there- 5 
fore, this trade may be ſaid to be beneficial to us. The Legiſſarure, of late ygarze has, laid this , 5 
African trade in ſome ſort open, under certain regulatior 5: harfore. 34g to be hoped. that; 8 1 
in time be hreughe to flo riſu more than ewer.. FFF Aue nl adt to rigs. 8 0 5 
ca e 698 e {HHS we DRC ee Hier} ith n. EEE RS = _-/- 
With reſpect to the hiſtory of the general trade to the Eaſt Indies, more paxticularl of ont, oyn 
nation, its former and later alterations and fluctuations have taken up more room in our enſu- 
ing work, than perhaps any other ſingle br Of N Ces. -- V 
reader thither, after juſt remarking, what mauy haye- aud delete, Tha, althangh gur v 
Eaſt. India Company enjoys an extenſive trade, and is Jec in erh brolperaus cg tion 
having many fine forts and fac riese and a conſiderable eee property, in India, making allo 
at home conſiderable dividends, and ſuch immenſe ſales; 200, as were never known. in former times 
having-alſo, of late years, adorned even the cit Aim, Miller men e © eee but 
with ſuch ſpacious and numerous nnn 
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fore Judged it ſufficient for our purpoſe, ſolely to ſpecify what may be Oey e Are the 1s vali | 


articles, 7. e. ſuch as' moſt materially conduce to conſtitute the general bulk of trade in any nation, 


in reſpect to its dealings with all other nations with whom they have any commerce. Thus, for in- 


15 ſtance, in.the northern countries and Ruſſia before treated of, the governing articles are naval ſtores,.. 


(i. e. ſhip timber, pitch, tar, hemp, fail cloth, and cordage) houſe timber, copper, flax, corn, iron, 
linen, and potaſh. In England, the woollen and hardware manufactures, with tin and lead, toge- 
ther with our American productions and Eaſt India re- ex portations. In Ireland, as well as Scot- 
land, the linen now governs, In Holland, linen, woollen and filk manufactures, fiſh, and Eaft 
India mercharidize. - In France, wines; brandies, the woollen, ſilk, and linen manufactures, and 
their Eaſt India and American merchandize. In Spain and Portugal, their wines and fruits, their 
American productions, and more eſpecially their gold and filver from thence, befide diamonds and 
pearls. In Italy, their raw and thrown filk, velvets, oils, wines, fruits, and drugs. In Germany, 


and the Auſtrian Netherlands, linen, timber, metals, Rheniſh, Moſelle, and Hungarian wines. 


In Poland, corn. And, if we muſt name Turkey, its raw filk, rern 6 aps galls, n ge : 


9 8 


The Ware t of een commerce and inanofblitres bis Wag t aba a point of ſtate. polley ic in 


| 3 all the councils of Europe, and has, of later times, taken up not a little room in the general treaties 


between nations. Men are now fully convinced, That nations are more or leſs opulent and potent, 
in proportion to their greater or leſſer application to commerce; and that a ſmall country, though 
lying even under ſome natural diſadvantages, and with very little product of its own, (like Holland) 
may, by an unwearied application to every poſſible branch of commetce, acquire much more wealth, | 


as well as a ſuperior power and influence in the great affairs of the world, than another certain coun- 


try, (like Poland) which, though blefſed with many natural advantages in point of climate, ſoil, and 
fertility ; of people, and of variety of excellent materials for commerce, and of perhaps twenty times 
the extent WM es ue ſhall nevertheleſs up ine ae the gene of thoſe 0 855 ne 
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The Haaſe of commerce within the laſt three centuries, has n, a very great ien of 


elegance in buildings, furniture, equipages, tables, dreſs, &c. throughout all Europe. Until the 
reign of our King Henry VII. the houſes in England were generally very mean in compariſon of 
our times. They had very few ſtone, or even brick buildings, excepting moſt great churches, many 


of the great mens houſes, and of the greater monaſteries: the generality of houſes not only in Lon 
don, and other cities, but of many capital country ſeats, were of timber with clay or en! inter- 
e "and n rr Me nen and in G were of mud n ee | 


ee ad ſervite tenures a or this fendat . from! mary: e ine grants, 7: dts : 
to grow gragually into diſufe, in England 'much earlier than in Scotland: and our King Henry VII.'s 
law, for enabling the nobility to ſplit'their baronies or manors, without paying fines for alienation, Fo 
gradually brought much of the landed intereſt into the ſcale of the Commons, and greatly multi- : 
plied the number of our freeholds ; as did alſo the ſucceeding wild extravagance of our Kings, in 
ſquandering away their own numerous baronies and demeſne lands, moſt happily for their ſub- 
jects; ſo chat 1 ep gh at Aer nk e 4 ſor ne 9 on OY Los of Fre 
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By thels and other pivcodiig as well as fucceedinig alterations; the face of Wiege 5 in almoſt all | 


0 - Bas became ſtrangely changed for the better; which alterations were rendered much more viſible 
in thoſe countries that engaged the earlieſt in trade and manufactures ; for the greater advancement 
or which, theſe countries- granted exclufive privileges to certain voluntary aſſociations or companies 


of merchants and traders, Who, with united endeavours, and ſome at length with joint ſtocks, were, 
without doubt, greatly ſerviceable for the advancement of national commerce in the earlieſt times, | 


until by the encreaſe and extenſion of it, private or ſeparate traders began to make loud complaints 


againſt ſuch companies, compar ing them not unfitly to ee wann a 2 1 man . gladly a 
aſide * he can better walk without them. YM 
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4 trade are naught ; and that no company whatever, whether they trade in a joint ſtock, or under 
E 6 regulations, called regulated Companies, can be for public good, except 1t may be eaſy for all or 


« any of his Majeſty's ſubjects to be admitted into them, at any time, for a very inconſiderable fine; 


* and that, if the fine exceeds twenty pounds it is too much.” Vet, in another place, he admits, 
4 That, for countries with which his Majeſty has no alliance, nor can have any, by reaſon: of their 


« diſtance or barbarity, or non- communication with the Princes of Chriſtendom, and where there 


« is a neceſſity of maintaining forces and forts, ſuch-as the Eaſt India and Guinea Companies, it 
« ſeems evident to me, that the greateſt part of thoſe two trades ought, for public good, to be 
& managed, by a joint a le was himſelf an eminent nder of the * A 9 wat = 


That author ee 3 the Eaſtland Ces. ch,” we et, eee in this ar” Was 
' afterwards aboliſhed,” and for what reaſon, viz. © for excluding others from the trade within their 
« limits; whereby, ſays he, the Dutch have been enabled to ſupply Denmark, Sweden, and all 
parts of the Baltic, with moſt of the commodities uſually ſent thither: and that the Dutch, who. 
have no Eaſtland Company, have ten times the trade to the Eaſtland . parts that we have. And 


« for Ruſſia and Greenland, where we alſo have companies,” the Engliſh Greenland Company i is 
long ſince down, ** our trade is, in effect, wholly loſt; while the e without e Ants | 


6 "uy times what: we e have of trade in thaſs n N . 
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Het it is - again > offer a caution to 8 af dende on commerce, written nfo far hi: 


as this otherwiſe great author's ume, viz. the reign of King Charles II.; for, ſince his time, our. - 


Ruſha trade is very much increaſed, and the trade of Holland is viſibly declining. .. France, in his. 


days, very little interfered with England and Holland, comparatiyely ſpeaking, 1 in foreign commerce; 
and Holland's commerce was in its very zenith of proſperity.” The caſe is at preſent widely differ- | 
ent; the French now thruſting e into W corner of the ee Worms to the great | 


— 


detriment of both England . Halls. 5 oh Wa 
tan be 
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Our regulated companicy ws a proſe four, viz. %%% 
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j I. That anciently called. the | Merchant bremen, but now ue named the Hamburg 
ompany. oe Art; 
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The judicious Sir Joſiah Child was 1460 opinion, above FRE years ago, 22 Thetal oi on 
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IV. The Bank of England is ſo far an excluſive Joinit-ſtock Company, that no other company | 
can deal in banking, nor apy private partnerſhip exceeding fix perſons in number. With reſpect to 

the Engliſh regulated companies, it is proper to remark, for the ſake of ſome of our readers, that a 
regulated company always implies ſuch a one as does not trade in one joint or united ſtock, but 
every member trades on his own ſeparate bottom, under ſuch regulations and bye-laws as the com- 
pany's charter impowers them to make. With regard to our faid Joint; ſtock Companies, one of 
them, viz. the South Sea Company, has carried on no foreign commerce ſince it was excluded, bv; 
the laſt treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, from the Spaniſh Aſſiento trade. And another of them, viz." he f 

Hudſon's Bay Company, . is not, as elſewhere noted, a legally excluſive company. 1232 


\ 0 


Another joint-ſtock corporation,. the Bank of England, though not directly engaged in any 
foreign commerce, is nevertheleſs of very great benefit and convenience to commerce both foreign 
and domeſtic; in the buſineſs of banking, —of difcounting' bills of exchange, Land in dealing in 
foreign coin and bullion; beſides being at all times extremely ſubſervient for the ſupport of na- 
tional credit. ee e ne bog cw RS. 
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Other joint-ſtock companies, though not directly engaged in either foreign or domeſtic commerce, 
are conſequentially beneficial to both; as the two London corporations for inſuring of ſhips and 
merchandize from loſſes at fea, and of houſes and goods from damage by fire, well known by the 
names of The Royal Exchange Aſſurance, and of The London Affurance, Companies; and they 

are alſo.impowered to lend money on bottomree. Alſo, the two incorporated and joint-ftock banks 
at Edinburgh are greatly beneficial, in that part of Britain, both to the mercantile and landed in- 
tereſts. Moreover, the Engliſh Copper Company of London; and the Corporations for Mines, 
and for the Linen Manufacture, in Scotland; the Mine- adventure Company of London, ſuch as it 
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is, and the Linen Company of Dublin, are all joint-ſtock companies, and are, more or lefs, bene- 

| ficial to the public; as are alſo the Lead-ſmelting Company, and certain companies for ſupplying of 

Nt London with freſh water. The Equivalent Company is alſo a corporation, with a joint-ſtock; by 
no way concerned in commerce, as we have elſewhere ſhewn : but the Million Bank Company is 
no corporation, though it has a joint-ſtock, being only a legal partnerſhip entered into in the reign 
of King William III. for dealing in irredeemable government ſecuritiees. 1 
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NE The immenſeneſs of the enhanced value of many manufactures, from their firſt raw or unimpror- 
ccd material, is here well worth remarking, as we find it in an ingenious treatiſe, publiſhed at Lon- 
| | To | 1 | | don, 
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don, in 1773 in Octave; entitled, The Payment of old Debts without new Faxes, ce „ One band 
6 25 pounds, ſays our anonymous author, laid out in wool, and that wool manufactured into 
ods for the Turkey market, and raw filk brought home 1 in return, and manufactured here, will 


4 iN that one hundred pounds to five thouſand pounds; which quantity of filk manufactures 


« being ſent to New Spain, would return ten thouſand pounds: which vaſt improvement of the 
« firſt hundred pounds, becomes, in a few years, diſperſed amongſt all orders and degrees, from 
« the prince to the peaſant. Thus, again, a parcel of iron-ſtone, which, when firſt taken from its 
« natural bed, was not worth five ſhillings, when made into iron and ſteel, and thence into various 
4 | matwfaGtures for: ro CL, Bay een n 110 ne to dread > value 0 ten nd l 
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6 Steel may be 130 near ies Naddel times dearer Hick ſtandard 1 gold; „ for weight — 1 | 


„ For fix of the fineſt ſteel wire ſprings, for watch pendulums, ſhall weigh but one grain; and, 


« when applied by our greateſt artiſts, they ſhall be worth ſeven ſhillings-and fix - pence each, or 


« two pounds five ſhillings for the fix, or two Vac e _ en Oy N one grain 
6 of N is n but eee h e ö e e 11. lm  viage vans vos 855 
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« Twenty acres of fine fo ws ee ee into pe 3 50 5 proper 3 for fo 


« reign markets, may, in return thereof, bring from thence what may be worth ten thouſand 


pounds: for one ounce of the fineſt Flanders thread has been ſold in London for four pounds; 
% and ſuch an ounce made in Flanders into the fineſt lace, may be here Wake 00 Re: T's > 
6 which 3 is above ten times the een of n gold, Aue fon CIC. een is 0 


« That fine thread is Shin by little den e feeling is nicer thaw: N 8 5 0 | 
„ whereby they are capable of ſpinning ſuch a thread, which is ſmaller than 250 re hair; ; _ 


“ one ounce of that thread is 08 to reach in RIM: e e e : 
| We may here juſt eh; remark, that a certain 5 may be 9950 vfaally, 3 not 
univerſally obſerved in the various occupations, relative to the point of profit or ſuper-lucration.— 

Thus, for inſtance, huſbandry or agriculture is often leſs: profitable, though more laborious, and 
even frequently more hazardous, than retail buſineſs in cities manufacturers than retailers, —- 


wholefale dealers than mein e how wdee echt wage wholeſale * : all other * e 


r to be equal. e F ee e 1 
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Before we Clofe this Wegs it will be Am . te to AY one very Sa ende 
and important preliminary reſpecting our commereial hiſtory, 'viz. the variations in the weight, 
purity, and value of England's ſilver coins, from the Norman Conqueſt downward. By this alone 


we ſhall be enabled to form a nearly exact judgment of the true ratę or cheapneſs of ling, or of 


proviſions, and all other neceſſaries, through all their different varintions and periods; of the mo- 
dern values of the ancient falaries of ſtate-officers ;—the pay of artificers, labourers, ſoldiers; Wk, 
& c. A ſubject frequently brought into converſation, though ſeldom underſtood. Thus, we often 


hear a ſum of money mentioned to have been - paid ſome hundreds of years backward; and, at n- 


dom, pronounced to be equal to perhaps twenty or thirty times as much in value as'the-fante ſum 
in modern money; by which they would mean, that it would then Have purehaſed as' many times 


the 10g of Os or would haye ons as many” more times toward the maintenance of any 


- perſon 
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_— "hind oak nchen 6 would now do, without 05 ans the jt 4 dann and, pure, of 
. MN We OO 0 0 8 in-thoſe ancient. coins. CRT 20655 ee 160 2507 ie 
Wl Ot ancient: . ROK * firſt 0 95000 0 * e pany no N kind. _ money. but! iron, 
Ml | | And tin- plates and rings, (copper not being then, nor long after found in our iſland) which, With 
Wil | barter; might well enough-anfwerthe purpoſes of the inconfiderable thanſaftions f in thoſe rude; . 
| y t dans ny had neither er Wann, of png kind... FFP 
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. 2 the eſtates in land muſt have remained abſolutely and for ever unalienable, their owners 
8 05 * to Content dhemiclebs: with: Mg ns _—_ of age ! e, F 
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3 The i e 8 of ig an | l in commerce, 5 we call, money, was. in 55 
much earlier times diſcovered in the more eaſtern paris of the world; and both gold and filyer mo- 
ney were very early in uſe in Egypt and Aſia, and from thence ſoon after introduced into Carthage 
Ang rs an 98 it was e to Rome, and 6 th by e, weſtward into all the Roman 
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"Bon: on account wdfi its beats, act i Ei hb gap Was, by 3 general conſent of, 
5 all civilized nations, deemed the moſt proper for the univerſal-medium, of commerce; although, at 
firſt, and for many ages, by weight only. At length, for ſaving the cutting, weighing, and aſſay- 
ing thereof at every Particular tranſaction, princes and ſtates fell into the moſt convenient expedient 
of coins, by ſtamping pieces of it, of a determined weight and fineneſs, to paſs current by their au- 
thority in all payments; and thereby tranſactions and bargains being rendered much eaſier, as well 

as ſafer, became conſequently more numerous, and commerce grew to be much more extended; 
lands Eg OR became more eee and were likewiſe rendeted more * than before. | 
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1 Wo Gold tad indeed all the properties « Giver hs fach a 1 8 even in an e Is 
i i | it was leſs diminiſhable by fire, more ductile, durable, and beautiful; but its greater ſcarcity, more 
W _ eſpecially in Europe, rendered it unfit for an univerſal medium of commerce; although. its portable- 
neſs for large payments, and its moſt generally determined value in proportion to filver, will ever 
render its coins extremely uſeful in commerce. On the other hand, copper, by reaſon of its fouler 
and baſer nature, and its greater plenty, could not ſo well be uſed in large tranſactions, though ex- 
tremely uſeful in ſmall ones, and for making up even and entire ſums; although it was probably 
the earlieſt metal in moſt countries for coins, ABA we know was OA ſo in the firſt times of 
ancient Rome. 
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| *. Whilſt the Romans held 8 505 Peat fat 15 flyer, pur copper; : of al which coins, 
as well as of thoſe RO from e atſelt, conſiderable t have been dog 40 in various 


da the. 3 firſt 1 a e 4 1 in a the widdle of the fifth 3 "ep were 
ſavages: and pagans, and probably had no ſort of coins in their own country of Germany ; : but, when 
they became more civilized and chriſtianized, FO coined filyer money, of wh ſome pieces are 

to be wy nnd in ſhe cabinets Mn 
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Mb ar as POT uppers he/largeſt filver coin in England; not only Seforey but bot loft ten- 


titles after the Norman Conqueſt, was called a penny; which, till King Edward the Third's reign, 
contained as much ſilver as about three-pence of our money: and as this penny was; in their man- 
i ner of coining, cut almoſt through, eroſs: wiſe, it could with eaſe be divided into halfpence and far» | 
things, or e and ſome 88 into ee — 8 too 988 for ö 


Biſhop Fleetwood: in his very uſeful and 308860 Chroniidn Procioſuta; publiſhed in 1907, 


this it doubtful whether the Anglo-Saxon pound of filver was of equal weight with the Anglo» 


Norman pound. The former was however divided into forty- eight merely nominal ſhillings,” and 


each ſhilling into five real pence; ſo that their pound, as ours at preſent, contained two hundred 


and forty pence. Probably,“ ſays the biſhop, © the Saxons had ſuch a real coin as a mark, called 


« by them mancuſs, mancuſa, and mearc, being thirty of their pence, or fix of their nominal ſhil- 
„lings.“ (Here, however, the biſhop differs from moſt other authors, who ſeem to agree, as be» 


fore, that a penny was their largeſt coin.) “ But, fince the Norman Conqueſt, a_mark has been 


« only a denomination; and, early after that period, was, as at preſent, thirteen ſhillings and four- 

« pence. From the Norman Conqueſt; downwards, the pound weight of filver contained twenty 
&« merely nominal ſhillings, and two hundred and forty real pence.“ Vet, he thinks, ** that ſome - 
« times their nominal ſhilling contained ſixteen pence in tlie enter times, but lower down always 
« but twelve-pence. A penny was ſo much the whole of the current coin of England, long after 
i the Conqueſt, that denarius, the Latin name for a penny, was the ſame thing with zummus, or 


money; and when it is any determined ſum that is ſpoken of, nummus does generally fignify a2 


« penny; for neither groats nor half - groats were coined in England till the year 1351, nor any 
« ſhillings till 1504, and even then but very few of the latter; a ſhilling till then having been merely 
ce denomination, or ideal manner of counting, as pounds and marks are ſtill with us. A penny 


« was alſo frequently called a ſterling. We find ſilver halfpence as far back as King. OD I. _ 


"they were 1 alſo « RO nn and Ow: were alſo n were vg i 

F vol 8 time of the 8 Ce” 3 to "thi French i a 5 ſilver 
livre was alſo. a real livre, or pound Troy weight of filver; and ſo it ſeems probably to have re- 
mained till the cruſades, or expeditions to the Holy Land, which draining» France more than any 


other weſtern country of its money, put that nation ve b the fatal expedient of increaſing 1 nu- 


merical or. nominal value of thei: coins. 
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I. So likewiſe in England; from the Norman Conqueſt, and . probably alſo . time before, a 
pound of filver by tale ws a pound by Troy weight, and their filver penny was thrice the weight 
and value of ours; and ſo it held, with ſome gradual diminution, carefully noted by Biſhop Fleet» 
wood from period to period, down to the eighteenth year of King Edward III. in the Jear 1344: 
. and from thence to Henry the Eighth's time, it was not only further leſſened, but in his reign, and 

alſo in that of his innocent ſon's-firſt five years, ſhamefully debaſed; but in the laſt year of Edward 
the Sixth | its purity was s reſtored, 92 8 5 its waight reduced to the Rats j it is in at ee tima 
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Thus, it ſnould na; that RN; the buſieſt of any nation of 8 in thoſe Be was | 
the firſt nation that began to diminiſh the real value, or to raiſe the nominal value of its coins, 
which 1 it alſo continued to do much more immoderately than our Engliſh Kings did; for its King 


Charles V. who died i in the Fo __ Op in n time, coined ſeven nn out 
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ar real! ins or hy weight of Giver; Mr. Voltaire n gan A a — and en- 


hancement of money was in thoſe times in England, Germany, and Spain, proceeding principally | 


from the ſame cauſe, viz. by their being drained by their holy expeditions, and alſo partly, we may 


add, from their negle@ of commerce and manufactures; in conſequence of which, the free cities ud 


TEL me w to themſelves a great part * the money and Wealth * * ur nn nations. 61 

II. To be more particular in drin to England DE ben 5 amo year. ' 344. to the 
eighth year of our King Henry the Fifth, which was the year of our Lord 1420, the Engliſh flyer 
penny on an average, for we Have no . tor co ebe. . va near two. 
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III. 1 0 the Ainch of our King Henry th - Fifth, in 1421, to he firſt year 180 King, Hang ms 
Eighth, in __ N 1 509, the filver 2 on an ane was . ge near RTE of our 
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I; From t iis ſecond year of King Henry VIII. 1 dale th vhs PAI year, I 4 a 8 of 


ne filver was coined into forty-five ſhillings, oP three, ge and ag _ ounce: ” 
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us their-nine-penice v was ah ee NO" 4 E oP ind int 


inhere our fer coins Wan! their edit an 2 000 in akin. our: Wen ones of the 3 
fame denomination ; but ſucceeding miniſters brought both diſreputation to their ſovereigns, and 


| Joſs to the kingdom, by their E eTas and wicked ih vn in W pa ah our en at W ns 
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ĩo a ſhameful degree. . TORT SE, 9 5 nor et“ 


v. In the thirty-fourth wh irty-ffth years of F King . VILL.- in ns 4 years: T Mo al 1544, 
the filver coin firſt began to be debaſed to ten ounces: of fine ſilver, and two ounces! of alloy, pet 
pound weight; out of which pound they coined e e 1 Rill TY vol their 
coin was equal to LAN ad of our s. 15 ; 10 

VI. But in the following year, 1545, that King ſuffered his filver coin to be debaſed ſo far as to 
fix ounces fine, and fix ounces 1 8 in ſuch 1 that W Hoh of their enn was but . to 
e of ours. Fs | 7 en Ts 


VII. And in the hi bollowing years, 1546-78, his coin was Qi further debaſed to ds ounces 
fine, and eight ounces alloy ; and they coined forty-eight ſhillings of this baſe metal in the pound: 
ſo that their ſhilling, or twelve-pence, was worth but five-pence of our modern money; W e 
they ne che oops pay after the rate of twelve OO. 17 an ounce of oy ae c de 

VIII. 1 the third year of King Edward vI. I Lane: me coin was # ande beck to the fnenek of 
the year 1545, viz. fix ED and fix ounces alloys ; fo. that their HOO was, as e 
equal | to our 1 ET „„ . 


| TX Yet thay ſtill 8 fared, as if e as well- as our own tots — 
bills of exchange, and all other money tran actions with us, put any greater value on our coins than 
ou * contained of fine wer for out of — of ſilver of the laſt· named fincnefs,-they | 


3 157 | | \ _ coined 
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X. And | od e rt Ry nathon, 14708 the oa 4 biſhopy.in this Kfils year of dag Edward 
a Sixth, 1551, the filver coin was debaſed ſo low as to three ounces fine, and nine ounces alloy ; 
and out of a pound thereof they coined ſeventy - two ſhillings : at which rate, fine ſilver was worth 


one pound four ſhillings of their coin por” ounce; - ſo that nn of * 15 was not 
voor * of ours. 0 e )%%%%%CCͤ 8 
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XI. In the ade year, 15525 King Edward the Sizth's! idee at t bug ſaw this 35 
great error; wherefore they now reſtored the fineneſs of the filver coin ito eleven ounces and one 
nn " and.coined WOT Sen out of the ae Pg the ſame as in our eg * 
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e e ee 5 3 


XII. In the firs year of 3 Mary, 1 oy they PEER a ok of f Elo of e ounces ne 
nid ſixty ſhillings, and a pound of gold into thirty-fix pounds in ſilver; being ec ge, or OY A 
MG and dne of ten ed alſo ee and ee ET : 3 
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XIII. And ſo it 5 to the "Ss year of Quan Elizabeth, when wa nes Princeſs | 
coined ſixty ſhillings out of a pound of ſilver of eleven ounces two pennyweights fine: and thus it 
has continued till now (i. e. to 1706, when the biſhop wrote): ſo that the variation of the value 


of our ſilver coin, from the year 1552, ee _—_ to-the OO _ has been 21 incon- 
fiderable as not to be nd Mg 
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Firſt, When u we read or ſpeak of any FRO of money in our- hiſtories From the Sing times; 


down to the year 1344, We are ever to confider 1 it, on an — as about thrice the * and 
value of the like ſum in our time. | | 


\ Secondly, From I 345 t to 1420, their money or coins, on an average, contained about two aid a 
kalf times the quantity of ſilver which is in ours of the ſame denomination ; Wat Up * 3 
weighed near Ow two-pence halfpenny of our 1991830 ene eee 
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Thirdly, F. rom 141 to I 1500 n N on an wenge, was Worth near were of our 
money. | | | 7 Hb 
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Found, Fro rom 1 151 10 to 1 154, ona «like s e average, , their nine-pence Was near equal to o our fling; | Do 
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F ine And: in e year I 543 and 1544 their four-pene might be nearly cqualt to. our r Gre-pene, 
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80 that, 2 the cicht 8 ſhamefally dating years, which doubtleſs PUGH, 
much confuſion in buſineſs for the time, down to the year 1552, when our ſilver coin was firſt re- 


duced or ſettled to near: upon its preſent purity, it is in theſe five periods alone, that the conlidera<-* 
tion of the different weight and value of our ſilver coins is to take Place, exact enough for our gene- 


ral purpoſe of making a near r Judgment of the rate of living, from my: ** of * and other 5 
vor. 1. V 1 neceſſaries, | 
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«ceive. it will be a more certain rule to judge of the dearneſs and cheapneſs of living, form 
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further ſatisfact ion of the more curious, we ſhall ſubjoin the following table, firſt exhibited by the. 


great Mr. Locke, in his Further Confiderations concerning the raifing the Value of e 1 
| n in 1655 e to NO Gs n eee the * e 2 e 
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with Our OT | 
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68 se before, 
3 
3 leſs, and nearly a as now; | 


x560 Secondrof Elizabeth e 
255 e N » 


, Thus, 8 1 eg 5 Biſhop 3 ve if, in A year We a a Sabb-ad ox 3 


© ſixteen ſhillings, when their ſhilling weighed thrice as much as ours, they paid two pounds eight 


„ ſhillings of our money for it; and a fat ox now, 5. 6. in the year 1706, when he wrote, « coſts 


perhaps ten pounds, at leaſt, I conclude, the fleſh · meat of that year eee nn 


4 SP as at INFOS '—He might have . laid five * e. 062 Too fs ro Ho 


46 Rut, as 3 all 3 both for men 8 varied bed more — in Gn 


« than fol ow, occaſioned, I preſume, more from farmers, &c. being leſs ſkilled, and, perhaps, lefwin« 


765 duſtrious and provident, than from any ſuppoſed difference in the ſeaſons then and now, I con- 


ly and 
4% now, to compare the ſalaries of prieſts, judges, &c. Thus, in the year 1332, the maintenance 


ol a cbaplain, for all noceſſurits, for lodging, diet, and -robes, was fux marks; ar four pounds 
per annum; that is, twelve pounds of our money: ſo; poſſibly he could not now live as well 

under ſorty· eight pounds per annum. 80 that in 1439, above one hundred years later, a fingle 
«clergyman might live cleanhy and decently on five pounds per annum; and the money then being 


4 t Wiese the weight of ours, he had ten pounds of our money; but new, he might poſſibly require 


« forty pounds, or rather fiſty pounds, to live as e t you muſt ai 
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- The mieleiese not wort, adviſers of King Henry VIII. in this four af en NS 
| « eſpecially in the very laſt year of- his reigny/ and alſo of King Edward VI. an innocent minor, 
e in all but the laſt year of his reign, might poſſibly imagine that they merited much by ſo ſhame- 
by « fully adulterating the filver coin, beeauſt they thereby brought ſuch conſiderable gains to their SO 
« reſpective ſovereigns ; but they did not conſider the great opportunity thereby afforded. for the 1 
« counterfeiting of thoſe debaſed coins: and it was very well their eyes were at length opened; 5 
« fot; had this CHAT Le W much e 1 ibn Wann . ny A ampo-- 
« Dr 0 . 1 K. 2 . | "> BET. . e 53% „55 #2. 4 fa 12 5 n * 7 97 T 10-7 Des 


1 in che an of the enſuing . the prices and rates of proviſions; alaries af 8 ans 
-the daily. pay of artificers, ſoldiers, ſailors, &c. will very frequently occur,” the above exhibited yiew n 
of our ſilver coins in various ptriods, dee * * true nnn nw or, ene i "DM 
been tho expoce of — Wen an ow. Mee ene CS dees PT ae 55 0 
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With reſpelt to our gold c coins, | ahi ſtandard of then. in old times was be; carats. W 2 


three graitis and a half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, tlie alloy being either filver TOs 8 1 
We | 8 755 98 = I" into nde 8 . 0 


ee ee of gold 2nd Giver: i ebe a Kipt 5 prolty oy 
rn for the ꝓaund of gold, Which, in the year 1344, when gold was firſt cbined in 
England, was worth from thirteen pounds to fifteen pounds in filyer, is, by degrees, riſen to forty- 
four pounds ten ſhillings, and the gold at preſent not ſo fine. Now, as a filver penny was then 
worth our three- pence, andtwenty-fhillings then was worth our fſixty ſhillings ; then gold and filver 
have kept pretty near the ſame proportion to each other. But as ſilver has always been more cur- 
rent in buying and ſelling than gold, becauſe: always more plenty or eaſier to acquires! ſo t the quan- 


_ tity of corn-in-an-ounce of ſilver is more immediately for our 1 in this ery into ts dif- 
Keren rates. 2 Ts than that of of gold coin. ; 


e £ 


«4 Whenever? -continues. Biſhop 8 e we meet with CORE 8 or e of gold, 
of in our old/hiftories, it has always a reference to the integer or higher denominations of ſome 
&« gold coin, as an angel, a noble, &c. So, when in the reign of King Edward III. nobles, obo- 
- <-Juſſes, or halfpence; and färthings of gold were coined, che obolus is here Half a noble, and the ä 
farthing the quarter: of a noble, and the like of other gold coins. Crowns of gold are of great 1 | 
antiquity.— There never were'any ſilver coins named nobles nor angels, florens nor ryals, or |} 
© royals; ſoveteigus nor units, Britain<crowns; thiftle<towns;- nor double-oromG; (the three „ 
laſt coined by King James I.) pieces of three thillings and four -pence, coined by King Henry 
< the Eighth, &c. all theſe being always gold. Yet no gold coins older than Edward the Sixth's 
reign can be found now, exceptingivery:rate ones; asifar back as King Edward UL. Though, 
from 3 uten W eſs: 4. ne rw it is highly probable that moſt of che great | pay 
Doomſday-bobk; had introduced a way of reckon- 
ing by oras ores, teeny of wunsch een but it is not Known whether there ever was 
40 + ET whether it was only a method of reckouing' Vet Mr. Blouny, in his ann 
© menta Autigquitatiù printed in octav o; iti the year 1679, ſays, “ T hat ore was u Sakon coin worth 
fixteen- pence, and by te variation of the ſtandard; ws after wards val ued at tuemty-pence. b He 
quotes a cuſtom 1 in che manor of Berkholt, in Suffolk, That, i in a plea of the ET) in the thirty- 
„ | k 2 ok K 


- Fon. 


10 * 1 * D D. V. 0 * 15 0 M. N 


8 5 44 e year of King "FRO IN: in Ki: grandfather's ume, Kas ie, King Henty 19 aa 1 wink 
e of that manor, when they married à daughter, were to pay two ores, Cduns oras) which were 
% worth thirty-two pence: which,” adds Mr. Blount, * was without doubt in lieu of the marcheta 


7s 5 e or firſt * $ W ** . e which che lords of ſomes” manors "EY 4 


N % ' $ * N 5 . 
5 8 : 55 0 d ; k 


"wth «Ap _ hs SORE PR = e again, 10 e to be fs di 4 e ati b, | 
us e the value of it was forgot even 1 in Richard the ena time; and 2 never 
« was an OC coin. | 


DP, ö : ; * ; : * 
ak 7 1 - - * 7 \ — e 
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of In the laſt year of # King E Edward vI. i in 1 8 Feen . Killings, al ar- 


1 pences, were firſt coined in England, excepting only the few ſhillings which had been coined in 


„ the year 1504. 1 weighed thoſe ROT &c. and —— . of the ſame — and much . 
« neee „ r | 


4 
- * , ' 
. by 4 - * 8 V > 
: \ 7 9 7 Tr - 2 * we 
og a 5 Pp , | * * 8 0 ls F ' ; 
& 4 g 3 f 


Wu Pa year I Lag; bad: Elizabeth. ala ar. pences, 8 8 2 
40 pennies, three-farthings, and half-pence, all of filver; for there were then no national copper 
% coins, She, at the ſame time, called i in all the baſe coin, and ſet our coin on the noble foot it 
e now ſtands on. There have been no filver farthings coined ſince thoſe of the thirty-faxth year of 


„ King Henry VII. which v were * re or n POW * i here been too 1 n cur- 
1 40 8 80 N . . | EE . <; | 
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1. Gen Elizabeth cated; in thr while reign, 1 VIZ. bum a 5581 to > 1602, in 


gat | 


e fterling ſilver money — 3 4,632,932 3 21 
Radein baſe n * RY = three ounces s fine, - e eee ee 8 85,645 9 8 

1 . „ om ng e 2 8 
0 « Tora of lver and gold, 8 — 1 dee, 7200 51 10 | ss 11 


46 The denen tht of F gold to flyer was not cy effected till the reign of King Tacks 
** the Firſt, when a pound weight of gold was coined into forty-four pounds ten ſhillings by tale; 
40 (VIZ. into. pieces of five pounds value, of two pounds, one pound, and of ten ſhillings ; and the 
pound weight of ſilver was coined into ſixty-two ſhillings, viz. into pieces of five wa. 

«. eee and ee one ſhilling and tw four-pence, ane ee and one penny” 


7 WO all the accounts we can find « the wad es] in 8 or cel Flemiſh for the Nether- 
lands, and, moſt undoubtedly, of a pound ſterling for England, it does not appear that they ever 
were real coins in thoſe countries, but that they were merely a certain weight of ſilver, and an ideal 
computation of money. Whether there ever was ſuch a real coin, in old times, as a mark in fo- 
reign parts, or any other than a certain quantity of filver or gold by weight, as at this day in 
France, & c. ſeems doubtful; though, at preſent, there is a ſmall ſilver coin of Lubeck, and other | 
Hans man, calles. a Mark Lula. In e there en never was ſuch a coin. 
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We ſhall cloſe this diſſertation on coin with a moſt pertinent NEG, of the late orthy R 


| often quoted, to whom we are ſo much indebted for his labours on this ſubje@, viz. * That tbe _ 7 
i obſervation of ſych little things, as ſome would call them, may be of good ule in the confideration — _ 
of great Affairs; and that many a /ingle line of this treatiſe,” i. 6. his Chronicon Precioſum, has N 5 

ce coſt the looking over a great book, And if any ancient Greek or Latin writer had taken the like 7} 


7 Bc pains, and had left us ſuch a collection, we ſhould have had the Salmaſiuſes, the Greviuſes, ane ee 
ce the Gronovii almoſt out of their wits for very joy.“ How far this juſt remark may be applied to _ 
very many important articles in the enſuing work, maſt be left to the impartial judgment of ous 5 
judicious Ag , Pl!!! ß ĩ 
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BE FORE we proceed to the chronological ſeries of our hiſtory, we ſhall exhibit a compendious 


view of the knowledge of the ancients in the above- named Ons wed which wall be clearly ſeen 


How far Wers have been ſurpaſſed by the moderns. 


"us point of be and coſmographical Wedel the ancients . were CA 


deficient; as Varennius and many others have remarked. They were indeed almoſt totally i ignorant 4 
of their moſt neceſſary and important requiſites ; ſuch as, che flux and reflux of the ſea,—the true 


nature, diverſity, &c. of winds, — the habitableneſs of the frigid and torrid zones,—the true frame, 
ſhape, and dimenſions of the earth and ſeas; and that the former might be circumnavigated, and 
was conſequently encompaſſed by the latter. They were ignorant of there being any ſuch thing as 
the Antipodes, and of the true ſituation of various remote countries and ſeas; of which both Greeks 

and Romans gave very fabulous relations, being quite unacquainted even with a great part of the 


lands and eas of their own hemiſphere. Neither Thucydides, Herodotus, nor any other contem- 


porary Greek author, have fo much as once named the Romans, though then growing into con- 


ſiderable power in Italy; being about three hundred years after the building of Rome. Budæus 


obſerves, that the Greeks were ſo utterly unacquainted with Spain, that Ephorus, one oftheir moſt 
accurate geographers, took Iberia, i. e. Spain, to be a city. And even after they had ventured 2 
little way without the Fretum Gaditanum, i. e. the Streights of Gibraltar or n they n 
the latter been to be the moſt weſtern pag or ig of the known world. 


4 A ; 1 
To crown all, the ancients were utterly 1gnorant tof the polar 8 10 the magnet, i. e. of the 


— 


mariner's compaſs, and without which moſt excellent guide, they durſt not, without great hazard, 


venture far out of ſight of land; fince, in caſe of being overtaken by a tempeſt, they muſt have been 
deft in the utmoſt uncertainty, when deprived of the fun by day, and of the moon and ſtars by night, 


And, e bold adventurers did now and then run ſuch hazards for gain; yet, as they often paid 
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BY. „ There were, | Hives," NPR an to o Moriſots, in ads Orbis Iiaiämos, « geographical 8 
z of the earth and ſeas early amongſt the ancients. Strabo quotes Eratofthenes, in ſaying. That ; ” | 
„ Anaximander was the firſt that framed ſuch maps, about the fiftieth olympiad,” i. e. about five 
hundred and eighty years before the Incarnation : ** that Herodotus exhibits a map, from a copper-- . 
«. plate,” Tabella Area, < of the compaſs of all the earth, ſeas, and rivers; which map was brought 
« to Cleomenes King of Sparta, and muſt have happened before e ebe wage, or about 
59 * nm and SOR n * che MO"? | 421 e TRY ECO 74 


W_# 2 f 1 > 
* " A K y * 2 . N * 9 F 1 ; 8 F 3 *. » * * - 
* 14 83 * os Is id * 1 s iP { 2 \ 5 4 3 * 
* FE £48, an Gat 
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Lady, 15 3 A ee in Moran; in Nadal, 16, to 1 Fre wi -maaps in 
the time of Socrates, who lived at the cloſe of the eightieth olympiad, or about four Landes aud 
ſixty years before the Incarnation; Alb which knowledge or {kill of ſome of the ancients, and per - 
haps much more, was utterly forgotten for a very long ſeries of years: for there were no INES: = 
maps in England till the reign of King Henry VII. about the year 1490 ; and even ſo late as the = - 
learned Sebaſtian Munſter's time, the maps of his Geographia vetus et Nova, printed at Baſil, in che : 
year 1540, are wretchedly performed, and very erroneous; 7 This ſubjeck is likewiſe judicionſly: 
| handled by the author of tie ſecond edition of an octavo treatiſe, entitled, Reflections upon Learnnk 
ing, chap, xi. printed in 172 Parts of the world,” ſays he, thought by the ancients unin- | 
i habitable, have fince been found to be inhabited; the torrid zone to be temperate enough, by 
| © refreſhing ſhowers, conſtant breezes, and cool nights, by the dire& ſetting of the ſun, and the- 

©. interpoſition of the whole body of the earth. Antipodes, who have been the fubje& of ſo much 
<«< controverſy'amonſft the ancients; are to us matter of fact: and the globe itſelf has been encom—- 
<« paſſed with leſs noĩſe by e EE nes wy Phenicians and d Greeks.couldicoaſt AN 
« the n wy e e ait N 11%, 29 200 h,ẽUẽuios e HU i eln 


The ancients being thus * greatly Joficient'i in 3 8 au nl fill, and beltig: * 
therefore obliged to creep along the ſhores as much as poſſible, that, in caſe of ſtorms, they might 
have the chance of getting into ſome ſafe port or-creekj/ their voyages, from one remote country to 
another, were thereby rendered extremely dangerous as well as tedious: dangerous, when near the 
ſhore in ſtormy weather; and, if driven to a remote coaſt, or a Tax. + Te the e e. 
and een 1 "ng e were "ou much the pr 44 
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85 7 
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Y Mader fiiew tiers can bs: no ovate chk PER NWI 1⁰ e ignoram-of the extent” 
and limits of each of the three great diviſions of the old world; ner that they could not diſcover the 
new one; nor, indeed, that the reverend fathers of the church, Saiut Auſtin and — wt” 
| our own An n did not 5 ge ee Ra. e wy MOOS © Ih ge 
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| In RO nord; . ancients Kine nahi beyond a hxeyabiee e es l and . 
even ſo far very obſcurely ; ; further than- which degree of latitude even Ptolemy of Alexandria, the 15 
lateſt and beſt of the ancient geographers, has not ſet down the names of any country * A: + 

| Neither was the diſcovery ſo far north ſaid/to have beet made ntil/thevreign-of the Emperor” ag. 
| ro an 3 along” . 


| the 
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of 


I * 0 Go r 1 W. 2 


cat 66 3 ar the Haben of Bergen, mentioned 97 Pliny dhe nak> of nag bur - . 


ſolely for mere diſcovery, they having never had any commerce, nor ſcarbely any correſpondence 

on that coaſt. Strabo, an able hiſtorian and geographer, who flouriſhed at that time, relates that 
the ſhips which traded from the ports of Gaul never ventured further north than Ireland, as beliey. 
ing all places more northerly to be uninhabitable, by reaſon of intenſe cold. Until che fourth year 


of the Emperor Domitian, an the year of our Lord 84, e was not Fs PEW to 88 an 


8 1 


Aland, e e _— nne! 835 FU $7 an FENEHRLERA 
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Within he Baltic: ths: kd 2s. _ as appears, ain; ak | DhecttaGn; Sabai, for N 
Ge had ſcarcely ever been, the Romans made ſome diſcovery; but ſeem not to have had any f 
commerce, nor conſtant correſpondence therein they had indeed ſailed up into that ſea, as far eaſt- 

ward as what they named the Sinus Venedicus, near the coaſt of modern Livonia; and, ſomewhat 

further on, finding two:great gulphs or inlets of the ſea, viz. that now called of Finland, ſtretching | 
eaſtward, and that of Bothnia ſhooting northward; they thereupon concluded, that thoſe openings 
| communicated with what they called the Icy or Hyperborean Ocean; thence, picturing to them + 
ſelves two vaſt iſlands, the eaſtermoſt of which they named Fi inningia, comprehending modern Fin 
land and Ruſſian Lapland, and to the more weſterly one they gave the ſeveral names of Scandinavia, 
Scandia, and Baltia, comprehending modern Sweden, Norway, and the reſt of Lapland. Ptolemy 
has alſo laid down four ſmaller iſtands very near each other, to which he ges no other or more par- 

ticular names than that of Scandiæ Inſulz quatuor, the four Iſles of Scandia; and they, indeed, in 


point of fituation, nearly enough anſwer to the modern iſles of ee beg e and 
nn but in Os of ther has he e hed ret N or avs" Were abet en age 
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on all the W ſhores FF che „ Baltic e the ancients deen to hives kids no Lark of coulda 


at all, from the ſouth point of Norway quite to Finland; which countries, even ſo late a8 Pliny, 


were ſo muck unknown as to be by him termed {alter orbis) another world; W nm 1 ; 


fy 


| in . times, had no PIPER at all without the Baltic ſea gs neal 97 01 45 Ga 


Nethier- inden had the ancients any a of going 1 far for naval tant as the — 
Greeks, and Romans were ſupplied with them nearer home: and the copper mines of Sweden, as 
well as the ſilver mines of Norway, are of a much later diſcovery. The Romans always deemed the 
river Viſtula to be the eaſtern ER of e 3 TN all the: * we den ee e _ 45 n Oy 
they termed: Fe neee 16: Mo i* 8 « 
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to diſeover Iceland, and; on chat ſuppoſition, ſome haye con jectured that iſland to have been theit 
uliima Thule; Which the Romans deemed the furtheſt known place or land northward. 


Tet our 
learned Camden, and many others, with more ſeeming probability. think their ultima Thule to have 


been the largeſt of our Shetland Iſles, as lying more directly in their way; whereas Iceland lies a 


great way weſt from the cpaſt of Norway, and N almoſt wy 6 rage further ee chan it LA. 


Fate ne! had ever paged ef en e 
< Aſa, 3 ancients 3 to 1 3 rx little af; the a countries tis on - HS? | 
coaſts of the Euxine ſea, to which they gave the general name of Seythia. Even in Pliny's time, 


it was thought doubtful, whether the Palus Maæotis, now called the ſea of Zabachy or of Crim Tat- 
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P eb reigh of we K 
yet, even by Ptolemy, who flouriſhed about the year of our Lord 140, we find all the coaſts beyond 


or north-eaſtward of the Aurea Cherſoneſus, i. e. probably the promontory "of Malacca, Ptolemy 
has placed thereabout the three fabulous iſles: of the Satyrs, wherein they ſuppoſed the inhabitants to 
have tails like beaſts; and that ſhips having any iron nails faſtened in Wem, © wore ſtopped. in the 
neighbouring ſeas of thoſe iſles, and could not proceed, on account of the rocks of loadſtone or mag- 


net at the bottom of the ſea: and, inſtead of an open ſea from thence along the coaſts of Cochin- | 
China, Tonquin, and China, that geographer makes the ſea to terminate at the bottom of à vaſt 


bay, which he calls Sinus Magnus, making the laſt-named three countries to form the weſt and 


north ſides thereof, and the ſuppoſed eaſt fide” of that Sinus Magnus to be where the iſles of Japan | 
and the Philippines are ſituated, which he feigns to be a vaſt continent run ning very far ſouth, where 


the modern Molucca Iſles, &c. ſhould be placed. And, to crown all, he makes this ſuppoſed con- 


tinent to turn directly weſt, acroſs the great ſouthern ocean, until it joined the continent of Africa, 


at or very near the Praſſum Promontorium, now about or near Mozambique, in fifteen degrees of 
ſouth Nos * N ne vaſt Ian ocean was made to bo no r than a pe + 1 
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od authors had written, did not believe that any paſſage was praQicable from the Red Sea, round 
Africa, to the Mediterranean ſea, notwithſtanding what Herodotus and Pliny had related concern- 
ing ſuch ſuppoſed voyages; as, particularly, that Hanno, a great Carthaginian captain, had ſailed 
from Carthage round Africa to the Red Sea, and back again the ſame way to Carthage. Vet ſome 
French authors, (as Moriſotus, and Huet, Biſhop of Avranches) ſpeak of the reality of ſuch voyages 
as a matter quite certain; although Ptolemy, in lib. IV. cap. ix. tab. 4. of Africa, in treating of 
Ethiopia Interior, even to the furtheſt part of it ſouth-weſtward to the ocean called Agiſymba, which 
| anſwers, on our maps, to the coaſt of Angola, names the adjoining land ſouthward, towards our 

modern Cape of Good Hope, Terra incognita, 4, e. utterly unknown. The famous hiſtorian Poly- 


bius, who wrote at Rome, in Greek, about three hundred years before Ptolemy, ſpeaks doubrfully 


of this matter; viz. ** None can ſay poſitively to this day, whether Africa be a continent running 
to the ſouth, or whether it be encompaſſed by the ſea,” And yet Herodotus, who wrote near 


three hundred years before Polybius, ſays expreſsly, that . Africa is an iſland, excepting where it 


touches upon Aſia; and that Nechus King of Egypt firſt diſcovered it to be ſo, having en 
ao ſeveral Feen to fail en ho 1 Sea round Wee a 40K: 5 three Roy” 


* 3 


. per the 3 hm fach a voyage ts be hand. r even in Cach uniaſtructed times, 
yet we conceive it was not extremely probable. Poſſibly Ptolemy looked on ſo hazardous an ad- 
venture in the fame light as he ſeems to have done Diodotus Siculus's account of the great iſland, 


* to have been diſcovered by the famous Ra s W —_— "nd Himilca, or Himileo, 5 
n 8 
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the river Indus, and much mote ſo beyond the Ganges, very erroneouſly laid down; as are alſo moſt 
or dhe Indian'iflands; excepting Taprobana alone, generally thought to be the iſle of Ceylon, with 
which they ſeem to have been beſt acquainted. And, to demonſtrate how little they knew eaſtward 


— 
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Plato's Jnſula Atlantis, deſeribed in much the fame Gruation ;/ . 2 
0 N ” voyage e harder to be accounted for than even the two mes OR ho 
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| e was xs undoubtedly ü 4 fit ancient: aa . FORE the Caſpian ſea to be no te 
; n a vaſt lake. It was fo little known before his time, and ſtillleſs the countries north and cat 
of it, that ſome thought it had a communication with the great Scythian or Hyperborean ocean; and 
ethers thought it had ſome ſort of communication with the Indian ocean. Munſter, fo late as 1594p, 
nn his note on the Caſpian ſea, ſays, Hyrcauum /ive Gaſpium mart," guod Ptolemans lacum Facit, 
| Plinius, Solint, Strabo, et Priſcianus, Sinum Ocrani ad boream ofſe tradunt ; fed nos Prolemae ſub. 
c fcribimus:” i. e. the Hyrcanian or Caſpian ſea, which Ptolemy makes to be a lake, Pliny, Solinus, 
Strabo, and Priſcian, make to be a gulph or arm of the Northern Ocean; but we are of Ptolemy's 
opinion. Yet the true ſhape and dimenſions of this huge Caſpian lake werd not perfectly diſcovered 
until the late Czar of Muſcovy, Peter the * e * 0 wy ON OY in oa 
years 1719, Wer and ee N e i VFC 
„ SIS i, 4 
| Laſtly, with reſpeR to the reſt of Afi, al that 0 bn kick es Great Taman . 
the fixty-ſecond degree of north latitude, was utterly unknown to the ancients even ſo late as'Ptro» ü 
lemy's time, quite to the Chineſe ocean; which huge track of country the antients divided into dar- 
matia Europea and Afi iatica, and into Scythia intra et extra Imaum; the greateſt part of which track, = 
indeed, ſtill remains unknown to us, by reaſon of its inhoſpitable climate, &c. And here, by way 
of digreſſion, we may briefly obſerve, that. there ſeems to be much probability that the Tartarian ſea, 1 
or north-eaſt frozen ocean, extends ſouth-eaſtward till it Joins the ſea of China and Japan ; more N 
eſpecially, if what has been aſſerted by ſome may be credited, viz. that whales have been killedon 
the north part of the Chineſe, coaſt, in the bodies of which were found ſtuck harpoons, having Eng: Wl 
liſh and Dutch letters, and other European marks on them, with which harpoons thoſe whales had 
been ſlightly ſtruck in the Spitzbergen ſeas; which ſuppoſition, however, may be true; although, 
nevertheleſs, the ſaid Tartarian ſea may be unnavigable by ſhipping, as neither by Nova Zembla, 
nor by the Streight of Weygatz, has any {hip hitherto been _ to 4h far en hp reaſon of 3 
the huge ee or mountains 0 ice in thoſe _ | 1 „ eee 
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As Aae even in our own 1 is the ad Sans of any of is Fe; td he: FA, 

the ſame may be ſaid in ſome reſpects with regard to the times of the ancients. | Nevertheleſs, its far- 
extended weſt coaſt ſouthward was better known and diſcovered in Ptolemy's time, one thouſand fix 

hundred years ago, than it was in the former part of the fifteenth century, about three hundred yeats 

ago, when the Portugueſe commenced their diſcoveries ſouthward on that coaſt. Fot the Oartha - 

ginians had diſcovered, probably about two thouſand: years ago, as far fouthward on chat coalt as 

N Cape Formoſa, in five degrees of north latitude. Moreover, the Phenicians and Egyptians from 
mme Red Sea, and probably alſo the Arabians, Perſians, and Indians, had diſcovered a greet Way 
ſouth weſtward on the African ſhores, along what is now called the coaſts of Ajan and Zanguebar, 

zs far as to fifteen degrees of ſouth latitude; in which voyages they made ſome ſort of 'diſcovery-of 2 
grear iſland which they named Menuthias, and ſometimes Cerne, now called Madagaſcar, which 
ſeemed to be as little regarded of old, as it is in our days, though now much better known... The 
entire a ſhoces of Aires, from the en, n dee wo Egypt, and . 260048; Asia, 
3 * i 3: were 
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ven at this day. As for the before- mentioned far-extended- welt coaſt, of which probably the 


Carthaginians had made maps as well as they could, the anaient charts of it handed down to us 
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the 'terraqueous globe was ſo much as barely or ſuperficially Known to the ancients ; and that ſcarce 
the Half of that half was traded to by them; even ſo far down as the ſecond ne 1 _ "Roman, 
empire was in its "WR * coo and extent woah Weinen * Ht, at wit wr doe 
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80 that it was Pen. much more OY to ther „ IT to >the Greeks: and a Romans, that het Hrs 
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It is alſo plain, chat the Romans, who, in n Ptolemy! $ Cie, were PRs of all the ien cis 
of Europe, had no commerce, neither found they any, either in Denmatk, Norway, Sweden, the 
greateſt part of Germany, Poland, (beyond the Viſtula) or Ruſſia; to which two laſt- named coun- 
tries they were indeed utterly ſtrangers. eg re _— and Gant pe an e * 


was all that they could nt „ 4761 
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Even in Germany they had no permanent or ſolid 9 We when the tertitories . 


by their ſtrong holds on the Rhine and Danube, notwithſtanding their frequent wenne 1 "IH f 


conqueſts as far as berg Elbe, _ ſometimes even to > he _— ys the: amt 

With ceſpeRt t to the Netherlands, ehh known widen name ning eee eee nd Belgium, 
authors are not at all agreed, whether they were not originally much overflowed in ſome parts, and 
woody in other parts of them; or that, as Sir William Temple thinks, they were only reduced 
to that bad ſtate by the ravages of the Barbarians after the fall of the weſtern empire, when, through 
e want of people, their grounds remained uncultivated, and ſo became foreſt and woods if higher 
« grounds, and marſhy if lower, the two natural ſoils of all deſerted lands in temperate regions; 
and that they remained in that condition till Charlemagneꝰs time. As for their ancient com- 


merce, there is little or nothing recorded concerning it, excepting what little they had with Bri- 
tain. Thepjiſles along the coaſt of Holland, and thoſe now conſtituting the province of Zea 


land, are, By various authors, thought to have been mere barren banks of ſand, formed by in- 
undations cutting them off from the continent, and ſcarcely inhabited but by a few fiſhermen, till 
about the ſeventh or eighth century ; Jet, 587 Ws — to Ae wee +: 1-824 g rg ING not 
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ae ee eee eee many and great improvements in the cultiez. | 
_ = tion of their lands, in cloth making, and ſhipping. - They taught them alſo to build houſes, and 


1 regular towns and cities, with various other domeſtic and mechanical arts. Tacitus, even ſo early 
as Nero's reign, ſpeaks of London; as well frequented by ſhips and merchants. Their chief com · 


Cornwall long before the firſt Roman invaſion; and that the Phenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks 
traded hither for that uſeful metal, of which they are ſaid to have had none in thoſe times in their 
own countries. Yet Camden thinks, that Britain was not directly known to the ancient Greeks, 


detube Greeks might not directly trade thither themſelves, they probably purchaſed our tin of the Phe- 


Greeks, probably for that reaſon, gave them the appellation of Caffiterides, ſignifying the ſame in 

- their language. The verſes of Orpheus; written in the time of Pifiſtratus, are quoted to prove the 
reſort of the Phenicians to the Caſſiterides: and Feſtus Avienus relates, that Himilco was ſent thi- 
ther by the ſenate of Carthage, about eight hundred and fifty years before the birth of Chriſt, ac. 
cording to the learned Bochart in his -Canaan. Nevertheleſs, Thuanus, in lib. Ixxv. ſpeaking of 
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along the vaſtly-extenſive weſt coaſt of Africa, yet it is plain from Ptolemy, that they traded, not 
only over land ſouthward of their own dominions, which are ſaid. to have extended three hundred 
Engliſh. miles ſouth of the Mediterranean. coaſt, as. far, as the great tiver Niger, now Senegal, but 
likewiſe by ſea to the ſaid river, and alſo a vaſt way up into and ſouth of. that. river, and eaſtward 


they conquered Carthage, did at one ae puſh their conqueſts as far ſouth as the ſaid great river 
Niger; which, however, ſeems to have been more for glory than for any permanent ſettlement ſo far 
ſouth : and they ſeem gradually to have dropped, ſoon after, all commerce and correſpondence with 


in alſo will be found many of the nobleſt ee for commerce. e 


8. 


merce then, and long after, was in corn, lead, wool, tin, horſes, and other cattle, with Gaul and 
8 7 Belgium. It is generally thought, that the Britons had worked their tin mines of Devonſhire and 


though he admits that the other two nations, in very ancient times, reſorted to the Caſſiterides for 4 
tin, 1. e, to the Scilly Ifles, &c. on the coaft of Cornwall, as is generally believed. But although 


* nicians, who, having named thoſe iſles Baratanac, which in their language fignified Tin Iſles, me 


the Azores Iſles, ſays, © et Caſſiterides olim, ut quidam putant, cognaminatæ, , i. e. ſome conjecture 
they were anciently named the S. Concerning which :0pinjon. there. lore ſeems nd 


f id. ben it 1 not W chat 5 Fas Iſles x were at all ne wake ancients; neither 


Ces, ping as hi as we 6 ever e or SN thete ; is - no tin to — „ 6s in 1 ay of 
5 thoſe iſles, which, as we ſhall relate in its N were firſt found * the Fortugueſe, without any 


i It 78 uncertain, hw far . 88 the 88 8 traded by PR 


into the very heart of Africa, even as far as the confines of Ethiopia ſub Agypto; in which vaſt 
track of country, Ptolemy, who, living in Egypt, muſt needs have been well acquainted therewith, 
has placed very many towns where now we know of none, nor of the countries they were in. 80 
that the Carthaginians, above two thouſand years ago, had diſcovered. and. traded to a much greater, 
part of the inland countries of Africa, than any have done ſince. The Romans, it is true, after 


thoſe far inland parts of Africa along the Niger, &c. which parts, ſome at this day are of opinion, 85 
will ſooner or later be diſcovered to be the fineſt and moſt populous countries of Africa, and where- 
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After the Romans 3 Gaul, Spain, 4 nete, it 8 not appear they gave. mock) atten- 
tion to commerce in thoſe fine countries ſo plentifully ſtored with the means for it; much leſs did 
they attempt any commerce. to parts whither their arms had never reached or triumphed ; ſo that, 
after the deſtruction of the ancient commercial cities, commerce became principally- more cireum - 
N ſcribed within the W he Age SEVER: oe the before-named- n trade n 
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With reſpe to es ancient commerce of 1 ane of Aba, we e ſhall not 3 on hs once 

famous ports of Tyre, Sidon, and many more, on the coaſts of Syria and Leſſer Aſia, and on the 
| ſhores of the Egæan, Euxine, and Red Seas; in all or moſt of which parts there was a very conſi- 
derable commerce carried on with the richeſt and moſt excellent merchandize of the univerſe,” 
Thoſe famovs cities, more eſpecially thoſe of Leſſer Afia and Syria, were the firſt and moſt renown- 


their. productions and manufactures, that they maintained a great commerce with Greece, Italy, 
| Egypts mw W as pages as ND aria; Ra 0 125 Os" i N + 
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lity, juſtly. believed to have been the country now called China, yet it is evident that travellers had 
gone to it over land by the way of Tartary, Perſia, and India; and the accounts brought from 
thence of the immenſe quantities of ſilk it produced, beyond any other country whatever, occaſioned 
ſilk to be called Sericum ; from which country, probably, India and Perſia were firſt ſupplied with 
the filk worm's eggs; unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have been likewiſe, originally natives there. Pto- 
lemy places Sera, its ancient metropolis, in much the ſame latitude with its Rader” one of Pekin, 
and alfo with the Cambalu or Cambalik of Marco-Polo. 77CCCCCCC000CCC cromets Sina 
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3 With reſpe to * be ſhipping of the ancients, wer were, in — much leſs Cubſlantial i than a thoſe 
of modern times: and, as almoſt all their great naval affairs, both of war and commerce, were tranſ- 
acted within the Mediterranean, Egzan, and Euxine ſeas ; moſt of their ſhips were probably much! 
I like what the row gallies in thoſe milder ſeas now 'generally are ; as partly appears from the deſerip- 
| tions of many of their naval combats, wherein we frequently find ſeveral hundred ſhips or-gallies 
| engaged on each fide ; and yet, for confirmation of our above conjecture, when in ſuch. battles moſt 
of their veſſels have been deſtroyed, they could frequently; in a very few weeks, re-build others from 
their very keels. This was eminently the caſe in the firſt Punic war, when they tell us, that a Ronan 
fleet of one hundred and twenty veſſels was built and rigged out in the ſpace of ſixty days, — 
even from the very day that the timber of them was felled in the woods: ed me een out, 
and ſucceſsfully too, againſt a ſtate then Very powerful at ſea. EY yl # 
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ed trading ports of the ancient world, long before the Romans had a name; and ſo excellent were 


A the ancients 7 no maritime commerce fo _ as 1 generally, mai in al ent 


The fourh part of that conntry is, on the maps of the ancients, called the one af Sine, £ from 


. Aftermarts, we find A of ud ſail, and. FEI 1 on ck adeg i in the deſpe- 
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eurty lobe Hondreds of ſoldiers arid mariners. Yet, when forertt hundreds of fach ſhips" were be. 


ſtroyed in war, a ſimilar number has been conſtructed again in à few months; which ſeems Taſk. 
 cieritly to evince the ſijghtneſs or ſlenderneſs of thoſe veſſels, in compariſon with our ſtrong ang 
= ſhips of war in modern times, or even of our beſt merchant-fhips. | There are, however, ſome 
fee eminent inſtances of war-gallies of a prodigious ſize and capacity, ſvited to their then manner 


"OE ſea- fights. Such was that mentioned in the ancient hiſtory of Bithynia, which was ſent out 


the city. of Heraclea, on the Euxine Sea, to the aſſiſtance of Ptolemy Ceraunus, which is aid to 
have required eight hundred towers en each fide, and carried, beſides, twelve hundred ſoldiers ; if 
hiſtory, or rather poſſibly tranſcribers, has not much exaggerated that matter. Moreover, certain 
great and deſpotic monarchs of the ancients have ſometimes built ſhips of a prodigious bulk, though 


more from mere oſtentation than for uſe © ſuch was the ſhip of Ptolemy Philopater, King of Egypt, 


faid,” if you believe it, to have been two hundred and Eighty cubits, or four hundred and twenty 


feet, in length, carrying four thouſand rowers, three thouſand ſoldiers, and four hundred mariners, 


Another of that Prince's veſſels, purely for his pleaſare on the river Nile, is ſaid to have been three 


hundred and twelve feet in length, and forty-five in breadth, and its maſt one hundred and twenty © 


fret iu Hreighth : it had various ſtate- roms, ornamented with gold, . 3 a URS yp 
wood; and its carving; 3 Ve. ne endleſs to be deſeribed. 
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Demoniug Poliorcetes, ſon of FRONT King of Syria, is Tai to 1200 built another wi el 4 
of the fame kind. But the moſt wonderful of theſe gallies was that conſtructed by the incompara- | 
dle Archimedes, for Hiero, King of Syracuſe : it had magnificent apartments, and alfo gardens on 


its decks; it had alſo vaſt machines fixed on it, for throwing of ſtones of three hundred pounds 


weight, and arrows of fifteen cubits, or twenty-two feet and a half, in length. The timber uſed 
in building it is faid to have been ſufficient for the conſtructing of ſixty gallies: and we 'ought not 
to forget, that its greateſt maſt was ſaid to have been brought from Britain. King Hiero ſent this 


admirable veſſel as a preſent to Ptolemy, King of Egypt. The Roman Emperor, CE who 


built a famous ſhip or galley for his pleaſure, which had trees and gardens on it. 


But avg; and beyond all credibility, was his ſhip of Dionyſius, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, in 
which he fled from Sicily; which, if the old hiſtorians, or their tranſcribers, have not ſhamefully 
blundered, was capable of holding fix hundred thouſand perſons. In the water it went on wheels, 
driven or turned on its deck by fix oxen : yet, after all, it was, it ſeenis allowed, even by the relaters, 
to have been fitter for lakes and rivers than for the main ocean: and, had the hiſtorians taig the 
ſame of thoſe A mann Ty had ee GE nearer to the truth. 3% 


To'conclude, the acients, with regard to commerce, had not vide Much more contrafted _ 


| for action, but had alſo ROE fewer materials than ns moderns, this appears, 


Firſt, From the many grert und) almoſt numberleſs improvements of the Malers n+ the en 


increaſe of the natural productions of the eutth, both above and under - ground, as well with reſpect 
to trees, fruits, plants, herbs, roots, eds, bean 190 S food, and phykic; as to mines, 


Fd 


minerals, and foſſils. | | i e 
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Secondly, From the vaſt increaſe an 


a improvement of that beat materia for commerce, the 
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* Thirdly, From the invention of many new and profitable manufaRures, and of manual and _— 
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Having thus, 


we hope, ſufficiently illuſttated the nature and great benefits of commerce to every 
nation whatever; and more particularly the very great importance of it to the Britiſh empire; and 
having likewiſe endeayoured to clear up and obviate ſuch objections and'difficultics as required our I 5 
previous conſideration; we next proceed to the more momentous hiſtorical and chronological ſeries „ 
of our work, wherein will be more fully and particularly diſeuſſed and illuſtrated, in their proper "I 
places, very great numbers of important points, ſome of which, in this Introduction, are more FED, 
briefly handled, purely for the ſake of preſerving a due connection. Such, for inſtance, as thoſe of | 
the General Balance of a Nation's Commerce,—National and Private Banks, and Commercial $6. 


cicties, National Paper Credit, —Plantations,—Manufaftures „ &c, Oey. es 1 
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Xxxxiv. ' 
i, whether ever anciently ſailed round,” and 
ho far known to the ancients, and AN to as 


1 


* 


moderns, p. Ixxvii · vili. 
—— aud its ancient commerce, . "AP 35 
— its number of people conjectured, p. 8. 


Al fred the Great, his efforts for the advancement | | 


of commerce and diſcoveries,” ſhamefully ne- 
glected in ſucceeding times, p. xxxii- ili. 
American plantations, Britiſh,” their immenſe — 
nefits, p. i. ST 
— the number of their white people; P- deri 
and happy future Proſpects concerning them, | 
p- xlvi. &c. 
— how Britain's commerce thither differs from 
all its other commerce, p. xlik T! 
America, Britiſh, the inconveniencies of the vari- 


ous conſtitutions of its provinces, p. Ivi-vu. 
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the juſtice and wiſdom of an a ſolute whe! 


ration of all forts of Proteſtants there, ibid. 
—— continental colonies, their vaſt importance 

and benefits further diſplayed, p. li. &c. 
— Britain's peculiar advantage from her conti- 

nental colonies, beyond other nations, p. Alix. 
— number of people in all America, p. xliii. 


Ancients, an enquiry into their prography, e. com- 


merce, and ſhipping, p. Ixxiv. &c. 
Artillery, (vide Fire Artillery.) 


account of its ancient commerce, p. Ixxvi- viii. 
— its preſent number of people, p. xliii. 
B. 


BACO N, Lord, his os on commerce and 
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naval 3 i 
Babama Iſles, ſome account of N p. * N 0 
Balance General, of national commerce, a brief|- 
diſſertation on it, p. xxxvii. „ 
 ——- gain or loſs by it, in Britain's ttading with 
the ſeveral nations of Euro „p. Ivini. Kc. 
Banks, both national and private, a brief diflerta+ | 
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-| China, its ancient condition, hs. 


+ | Coins, Engliſh, an hiſtorical and critical diſſerta- 
Aſia, how far known to the ancients; aut PR 
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. Iſles, fone account af thaw,” p. . 5 

Brafil, its vaſt importance to Portugal, p. xxvii. 3 

Bremen, its commerce, p. xxx. 

Britain, Great, ſtill in a proſperous ſlate, p. xxxix 

— its immenſe benefit from its American con- 
tinental colonies, &c. p. xlvi. &e. 

and its peculiar advantage therefrom, beyond 


wo phe 


ke | any other European nation, p. xlix. 


— on its independence reſts that of other Eu- 
ropean ſtates, p. xlii. 
its balance of trade with the A nations 
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of Europe conſidered, p. Iviii. &c. 


—— Viz, with the northern crowns and ports, the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, . 
Sicily, Turkey, Barbary, &c. ibid. 


its commercial e a . of 


\them, p. iii. a 
CANADA, a great Eo to Brigin, 5 uur. ; 
Carolina and Georgia, ſome of the beſt climates on 
the globe, inſtanced in ſundry points, xIlvit-vili, 
their already excellent productions, p. xlviii. 
Carthage, its extended trade anciently, into the 
ſouth-weſt and middle parts of Africa, Ixxvili-ix 
Caſſiterides, or Tin iſles of the ancients, were thoſe 
of Scilly, on the Corniſh coaſt, p. lexx. _ 
 Charlemagne's conqueſts, and good effects, xxxii. 
| Child, Sir Fofiab, his opinion of excluſive cams 
nies, p. Ixiii. &c. N 
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tion on them, from the Norman 0 
— its origin in the avid, 


anquell 


8 
- what'it was, and is ſtill to er nations, 
conqueſts were to old Rome, bid, 
— it, together with arts and ſcience,” were. de- 95 

ſtroyed by the overthrow of ancient Rome, xxii. 
the means of its firſt revival was much ns 
to Charlemagne's conqueſts, p. xxxii. 
—— Lord Verulam and Sir William Temple's 
| opinions of it and: naval power, p. xlii. 
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= 3 is in Come fluQuaridrh Ps xliv. #3 
—— the Meran efects of its ſteady purſuit, and 
| of its neglect, inſtanced 1 in Holland ane TOIBnd, 
„ii. 
5 Wang its great ieee | in e times has 
duced vaſt alterations in the world, ibid. 
— its excliffive companies have been Juſtly com- 
pited to the efutches of a lame man, p. Ixiii. 
the various cauſes of its increaſe, 7 5 
it may, in a nominal ſenſe, be diſtinguiſhed 
into active and þa/ive commerce, p. XVII. &e. 
—= which definition may be- applicable to in- 


pro- 


land as well as to maritime countries, p- Mx, - 


Companies commercial of Great Britain, coats 
logue of them, pe Ixili: 
Conguet were to ancient Rome what cotmmerce i is 
now to'vthier nations, p. xxi. 
Copper Coins, an account of them, p. 157. he” 
Corporation Townt, in England, riſe of, p. xxxiii. 
| 3 proved, in their conſequences, ang. for 
"the adyancement of I He . 
| D'AVENAN 7 Dr. his prediction concerning | 
France's ' ſettling on the Miſfifippi, p. xv. 
| Denmark, its econ cymmetciat: mt and 
5 ſirength, 


D of the E. and W. Indies, 3 con- 


tributed to the wealth of modern Europe, xxxiv. 
— ancient, were chiefly owing to the great 
commercial cities, p. btxix. 


Di Miiller, its diſcovery 3 bene addition 


to unmen P. 1 


| E 4 8 7 India trade, Britiſh, is profitable and ought 
to be ſupported, p. i. 
England, its four ancient ſtaple commodities enu- 
merated, p. xxii. 
— Was the firſt of the? 


_ rope which ſtruck into foreign commerce, p. xxiii 


— ofold, gained an annual balance, by its 4unma- | 


nufactured ſtaple commodities exported, Per xxii. 
— is eyer impoveriſhed by war, ibid. 
=== the balance of its trade with F kane was once | 
in its favour, p. Xx“. 
— its trade w th Holland 18 333 wo 
both nations, p. XX vii 
— is commonalty long 8 pro „xuxiv 
— its former various overfſights in 8 commer- 
clal intereſts, p. xkxV, &. 
s still ina moſt pwiperous conditio, p. nn 
— its metallic manufactures a fiſheries ere 
much improved, p. xli. 
— its woollen manufactures, 
— the vaſtl y increaſed rental 125 t's 
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reat ib of Eu: R 


p. IV. 
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d land wading r tereſt wt; ever 
land or fall tbgether, p. xl 


——— any future declenſion of its commerce, its fad 


effects prognoſticated, ibid. 


| — its own people are the greateſt conſumers of 
its own product and manufaQures, p. xliii,. 
8 people, their total computed number, and 
their total annual expence, p. xliii-- W. 
— its low commercial ſtate until it obtained "Je 
reign plantations and ſettlements, p xx. 
its American plantations demand Its firſt I 
- conſideration, , ö ; 
its continental colonies are EAT oy of the | 
richeſt and fineſt productions, p. xlvii, Ne, 
its vaſt advantage from its ſugarcolonies, p. liy 
— People in all its American colonies, a com- 
putation of their number, p. lx- vi. 
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Wo its balance of trade with the Northern States 


of Europe, pc viii. 
and with the Auſtrian Netherlands, p. lin. 
— with Spain and Portugal, ibid. r 
—— with Italy, Sicily, and n reis. 
— with Africa, p,. . , 
— and with Eaſt India, ibid. 
—— its filver coins were ancientiy thrice the 
weight of ours, p. Ixix, &. 
a ſuccinct hiſtorical account of them, p. Ixvii. 
— its commercial ſocieties or neee a view . 
of them, p. Ixiii. _ | 
— its poor want a new regulation, pi XXxVIi. "A 
Aren 7 its ſtate before the tenth century, p. xxii·-iii. 
— its great monarchies, how they were employ. 3 
ed before the revival of commeree, p. xxiii. 


4 throw of the weſtern Roman empire, p. xxxi. 
—— 2 general view of the revival of its mere, ; 
and its various ſprings, p. xxxii. 
— its improvements, from the diſcoveries FF its 
_ Eaſt India trade, & American plantations, xxxix 
total number of its people conjectured, p. xliji 
—— its republics and free cities ate declining, ſinte 
its monarchies have applied to eommerce, p- xly. 
— ho much of it Was: e eg ne e, | 
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Y 'F EU DAL tenures, thair origin, p. Xxxil. 
far from being favourable to commerce, xxxili 


| Fire-artillery, its expenſive invention has proved 


beneficial to commerce and navigation, p. xxxiy. 
requires greater application to commerce, lvii 
- | Fleetwood, Biſhop, his compariſon of the rates of 
| living formerly and now, p. xx. 
France, its feeble ſtate till after the 14th century, & 
| gradual advancement in territory for 300 years 
paſt, and in commerce Went one hundred years, 


1 585 XXIV. 
* France, 


— its ſtate for ſeveral centuries after the over- 
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—— its ancient trade witty Ebgland was ono be- | land, muſt ever ſtand and fall together, p. xlit.cy 9 
neficial to che latte tter, pap ot iy] Land. tenures of old, how they were held, p."xxxii. .; e 
— ids nayat power is greatly increaſed In about | Land-trove/s into the Eaſt, in the lach and 13th. 
100 year! Ic HO en centuries, proved of little ſervice, p. AX, — 0 
— the firſt flatiom of Europe that debaſed or di- Latitardd ok 33 degrees, either north or ſouth, is the 1 8 1 
| minithed its coin, P; brvit. #2008 of en, BO LY nich and fine productions, p. Alti viii. e 
5 S nnn Linen manufactures of Scotland and eee 85 
GEOGRAPHICAL knowledge of the ancients E great itereaſe, Se p. Ali. 
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of their commerce and fHipping, p. IX Ii. London, its increaſe, by: 1ts- mortality bills, auer 
Georgia, its truſtees, their Jutl commendation, p. 1. Qucen Elizabeth's time, p. xI v. 
— its products, p. If. 5 — a well-frequented port ſo r as in Neto" „ 
Germany, its commercial ſtate, Ne. PI ne reign, p. lets J i [ons 
— and Spain fell into the like ſcareity and en- occupations, A certain dada in dem | 
hancement of their money, as France and Log- | may be oblexveds; p- .. 
land had doe before, . IX viii: 0 1157: 3 | 
Gold, its uſefulneſs, in aid of the general medium MANUFACTURES of ſome. ads. Hor, im- | 


i of commerce, p. Ixvi,” © © 1 memſciy inereaſed value Som thejg firſt rau ma- 
U its ſtandard, and proportional valus in reſpect terigl, n re. | 
oc filver in England, at various periods, p. xi. 3 its ereat benefit for. theadvance- 

— moſt of F Bold s coins WIE Ss ment of commerce, p. MX Eifi- iv... 

p. kkxi-i1. I | Adark; of ſilyer or gold; doubtful: whether i in old 

Governing articles of commerce in e ſeveral na- times it was a real coin in Europe, p. Ixxii.. 

tions of Europe, P- oo „ eee Virginia, their juſt encomiums, xlviii. 
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+»: | Medium univerlal of commerce, its en, and 
HAMBURG, a moſt eminent emporium, its eu- + filver beſt fitted for it; p. Ix vi. 
| logium, p. xxx and xx. 1 ://ifepp: ſettled on by France, P- „ 
* Hans-towns, their ancient and modern commercial uu and not, as in eld times, mere numbers of 
tate, p. XA n Te men, is become the great wenne of power in. 
Herring: fiſbery has confiderably. conduced, te the emen Rurope, po N e nn 75: Wo 
revival of commerce, p. XX Ri. n —o} the ancient Brizons, perl. „ 


Holland, its ſuppoſed declenſion in commerce "el Monopoli ing immunities of the trading cities LS: N 
naval power may probably be attended with bad towns, were, on the firſt· revival of commerce, 
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conſequences to Britain, p. xxvi. + | eee but now gieiees, n W 
— its commerce with Eugland is prot a le te ti b. . 
both, ibid. 4 food NESHERLANDS: the firſt netic at 5 welt 


—— its diſcoveries im foreign parts, Wi or northof Europe that erte the woollen. 
—— its indoftry, and Poland's Mopinoingſh cen. manufasture, in the way of Seneral er 
merce, animadverted on, p. Ixii. with other nations, p. xkii- iii. | 
Hudſor's-Bay trade and countries, dine accent —Auſtrian, Eugland's trade thither, p. liz. 
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of them, P. 1 Ii. e ee ee fd their ancient condition, p. Ixxix. 
at Fe ES > 7 pom United, their diſcoveries and poſſeſſions in 
JOINT-Stock commercial companies ; deſcribed, foreign parts, and modern; tate, p. xxvi.. | oy 
p- Rille. eleronga has RAY New: England; New Y ork, „ & Ver Fe Tb 


Treland, its number of fprople nearl) y computed, xliv | Jerſey, their benefits to us, p. Iii, 1 

Italh, its commercial ate, &c. xxx and lx Neufpbundland, its benefits to us, p. 3 SN 

— its free cities were the firſt” revivers' or Eu- Northern kingdomis of Europe, their * chriſ- 5 
rope 8 commerce, p. XXXII. n eee n e tdianized Was one cauſe of the eke, ita of 
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KINGDOMS, then: theft being chriſtianized| Britain's' 19295 thither a lofi ing one, p p. Iviti. 
had good conſequences for the increaſe: of com- Nova Srotia'-was.' toos long neglected, and a. view 


merce, p. Xxxii. 8 ee or its great berictits, to us, ai. 

2 „ P.. li. 
Knights of the Croſs, their northern conqueſts fas | CCC | 
Youred commerce, XXX111, REC net” 11S OBFE CT [ ON anſwered in relation to paper 


Eh credit, P» Xxkix. I. EY, 
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_—_ eve in undry of them, p. luv © A | Silk came originally from Serica, *. 1 5 18 
N ME pe, _ Over Peet of Englandin A ere . China, and thence took its name, p. Ixx xi. 

85 N ce Silver 3 is the belt fitted of any metal for the Univer. 


" Wl. Sy 5 PE R radu det not wa baue, but the ſal medium of commerce, p. IX xi. 
1 : dco0onſequence of national proſperity, p. xl. coin of England, an hiſtorical and critical de. 
—_— Deu, a filver one; the largeſt coin or England, for |. duction of it, from the Norman conqueſt down. 
1111508 | EY ſeveral centuries after the Conqueſt, : - . ward, p · Ixvii, 1 1 b 2 
Pennſylvania, its benefits ig Britain, mw, | an entire pound et of it was 15 75 real 
People, a computation of, in Britain, land, be. or r fingle coin in any part of Europe, p. N 


1 rope; and in all the earth, p. Xlin-Ive! Spain, its diſcoveries and vaſt poſſeſſions in Ame- 
r rel for. difference in religious opinions, a| rica, and ſome in the Eaſt Indies, p. xxyi-vii, 
—_— great obſtruction to commerce, p. xXAxXIv-v. ſeems to be gradually recovering itſelf, 104. 
—_— Poland, its commercial ſtate, Þ. HOWE 7 fi | Steelyard German. Merchants at 190908, their an- 

_ AS — compared with Holland, in a commercial - |tiquity, &. p. XXX, 
e ſenſe, by way of contraſt, p. NI. [Sgar-ſte, Britiſh, their vaſt benefit, p. liv. * 
Portugal, its former diſcoveries, and preſent com- Sugar, its vaſt modern conſumption, and 1 its Wk 

mercial ſtate and intereſts; p,\xxvit. . ſtory, nature, &c, ibid. 


PDD of hiver, by tale, en pound troys it in e its commerce and naval ſtrength, p. A in 
„ N England, Scotland, France, & Flatiders, p. Ixy ii. has but little more than pes PN 
al 5 — but never, of old, areal ſilver coin, p. Iæxii. | _ xxviii and lvl 0 „ 

Printing, its benefits to commerce, p. XXII.. 
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able to commierce, p. xxxIv. © opinions on the great advantages to a nation, of 
11 Proteſtant countries, their advantage over Popiſh | commerce and naval power, p. xlii. 

ones in commercial reſpects, ibid. Ly Dult, or Ultima Thule of the ancients, where it 
Pruſſia and Brandenburg, their commercial and was probably ſituated, p. Ixxxvi. + -- . 
naval intereſts, p. Xxix. Iviti. - | Towns or cities, their immunities were at Bi bene. 


Fat Colonel, his diſſertation on the ſaperior |: ficial, but are now hurtful to commerce, p. xxxiii 
excellence of the latitude of 33 degrees, either Trade, its governing articles in * various nations 
north or ſouth of the equator, particularly ap- of Europe, p. 1x1... 

Plied to Carolina and e ee P. xIvii=vit. 8 2 ravels over land . in old! Hues of little . 
N. vice for the improvement of commerce, XXX111, 

4 TE 8 6f prieg formerly, compared with Turkey, Great Britain' s Fommerce with it, p. R. 
modern expence, p. xxx. V. 

Regulated Companies, Engliſh, deſcribed; p- 977 JV. ENICE, its ancient and modern commercial con- 

Religion, a free toleration of it abſolutely neceflary dition, p. xxx, A 

in the Britiſh American plantations, p. lvii. 15 irginia & Maryland, their great commendation, & 

100 ' Rental of England, its vaſt increaſe, &c. p. xli. -vaſt benefits to Britain SUPATES: Ph xlviii & lu. 

_ Republics and free commercial cities of Eürope, at U. 

{wil _ preſent almoſt every where declining, Hamburg UNIV. ERSAL medium of commerce, its abſolute 
being almoſt the only exception, p. xl. neceſſity; and ſilver the beſt fitted for it; gold 

Nome, ancient, what conqueſts were to her, com- and er being alſo e p- lxvi. 
merce is to modern nations, p. xxi & Ixxix. | ' N 

—— its overthrow deſtrayed Cy ys and WAR and conqueſts or very ſeldom 2 any n na- 


5 ſciences, p. xX X11 tion, at leaſt in more modern times, p. xxii. 
further remarks on its commerce, 95 luxxi. | a hts and Meaſures, their uniformity in all parts 
Neu ſſia, its commerce and naval power, p. xxix. the Britiſh dominions, and alſo every where 
; the balance of trade with it is much to the dic. | "a would be beneficial to commerce, p. xxxvi 
; ER advantage of e Britain, p. aii s 1 manufactutres were ſet on foot in the Ne- 
| X "7 Ws tent | . therlands the firſt of any nation of Europe with 


SEA, Tirtdritn; an enquiry eben communi | out the Mediterranean Sea, p. xxii. I 
cates with that of China or Japan, p. Ixxyui. | — of England, CR UL FIN nth 1 
_ Shipping of the ancients, have ſome enafmduf eli e ee e 
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Containing a chronological Series of Memoirs and Events from the EARLIEST ACCOUNT. 


other doni ic and manual Arts for the Convenience of Life: Alſo of their Com- 
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Concerning the Age of the Morld from the Creation ; the Origin of Things and of Nations, and the Dates © 


= 3 oo RS. 


F the firſt Inventions and their Inventors, 


L THOUGH it be neither bur proper province nor intention to prove, what has been ſo of- 


have been created by an All-mighty and All. intelligent Peer, and that the time, manner, and 


circumſtances of its creation, as delivered by Moſes, ſeem evidently to bear the lamp of infallible truth; it ; 


Is nevertheleſs eſſential to our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, That the original diſcovery and fruition. 
not only the comforts and elegancies, but even of the bare conveniencies of life, as far as art and 


invention are concerned, are undoubtedly circumſcribed within the compaſs of five thouſand years 15 


= Gs period, by the general voice of -prophane authors, mankind ſuſtained their lives by 
ol 1” 25 e 1 1 Ide, ' 1 1 
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_ oF LIME, down to the INCARNATION OF: OUR SAVIOUR ; of. Matters relative to 
the Inventions, Diſcoveries, and Improvements of the Ancrents in Agriculture and 


merce, Navigation, Migrations, and Plantations :— Of the Origin, Progreſs, and 
Revolutions of ancient commercial Cities and Countries; with occafional mention of. 
the Dates or Times when many of the moſt eminent Perſons for Philoſophy and other. - 


ten done by. abler hands, That this world which we inhabit is not eternal, and muſt, therefore, . 


the. 


9 


15 | k , RO N * OM * , Fe 1 WF 9 
2 AN HISTORICAL AND cHNGNoLOGICAL DEDUCTION. 


Ne Ul" mere ſpontaneous. prodadtions of nature ; being till N eds ignorant of corn, wine 
dil, and other delicious viands. The condition of ſome are ſaid to have been ſo abject, as to 
have fed even on unclean animals, reptiles, and ſerpents; and to have lodged in dens and caverns, 


or, at beſt, but in miſerable huts, ſcarcely ſufficient to protect them from the extremes of heat and 
In colder cli- 
mates, the inhabitants were cloathed with the ſkins of beaſts; and in hot nes, way. went quite 


cold, and much leſs from violent ſtorms, and the aſſaults of the fiercer animals. 


naked, like W ſavage nations in Als, Africa, and America, at this 2 5 


* 


Such was the abject and defenceleb condition of mabking in the earlieſt ages of the ole even . 
in thoſe parts which are now the moſt delicious countries of it; until, by divine impulſe, certain 
prolific geniuſes aroſe, by whoſe inventive and improving faculties and diſpoſitions, the more im- 


mediately uſeful and beneficial arts of agriculture, vine-dreffing, breeding of cattle, cloathing, ne- 
ceſſary buildings, &c. were firſt introduced among mankind; and afterwards commerce, navigation, 
and the finer arts ; the cultivation of philoſophy and cog ; the nature, cauſes, and cure of 
bodily diſorders ; and, in ſhort, all that has ever been diſcovered for the relief, dae and 
ſolace of * life. 5 | 1 
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70 19 the origin av progreſs of ſuch diſcoveries and improvements, ſo beneficial to 
_ the world, from the remoteſt antiquity down to our own times,—with a more copious and par- 
ticular application of them to the increaſe of the commerce, n and enn of he Britiſh 
empire, is the more nn. buſineſs of the e work. 
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"As it creating of fabjedts of this kind, it would he abſolumts | incongruous, if not e 
to 0 ptoceed methodically, without firſt laying down certain poſtulata, which may ſerve for a baſis 


whereon to erect our fuperſtructure; we ſhall cherefore your Oy en . e pfolimi 
aries for the Tag work of our fabrick, viz. 


: * om 
y 


I. That « our terriqucoun globe, Aug * all things belonging te to it, ; had; a beginning. 

I. That the moſt accurts chronologers, by mtenle application in tracing 5 examining the 
moſt memorable epochas, revolutions, and other circumſtances in prophane hiſtory, and compar- 
ing them with the ſacred hiſtory of the Bible, have at length been enabled nearly to aſcertain, the 
ſpace or time from the creation of this world to the incarnation, of our bleſſed Saviour; which 


ſpace, according to three of the moſt eminent and approved foreign chronologers, Helvicus, Scali- 


ger, and Calvifius, followed by the tables of our countrymen, Iſaacſon, Tallents, &c. is made to 
conſiſt of three thouſand nĩne hundred and fifty years: by Luther, of three thouſand nine hundred 


and ſixty years: by Melancthon, of three thouſand nine hundred and ſixty- three years ; by Petayius 


of three thouſand nine hundred and-ceighty-five years; and by Archbiſhop Uſher, Monſieur Dupin, 
and many others, of four thouſand and fon r-years. So that, agreeable to what the learned Dr. 


Heylin long fince remarked, by theſe and ſuch like helps, we are enabled to compute nearly, the 


Doctor certainly went too far in faying preciſely, the diftance of time between the Creation and. 
_ the Incarnation. There are others, it is true, who differ more widely. from the above celebrated 
authors ; but they are generally exploded: and as the greateſt difference between the loweſt 
ay tie 89 rg of all theſe Pom Went is but fifty-four years, it cannot be faid materially 1 to af⸗ 
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150 0 our * e into the more remote and dark ages antecedent to „ che great 3 * 
our Redemption, whether one or other of them be choſen. We have therefore followed that of 
four thouſand and four years, generally computed to be the firſt year of the hundred and ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, the moſt famous æra of Greece, and the ſeven hundred and fifty- ſecond year after 
the building of Rome, the great -epocha of the ORE + an both l e there * 
e on n. 12 nn 5 
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11 wk be 5 0 e as elk as e to our e to enter into a minute enquity 


; 


into the various grounds or 'reaſons for the differing computations of chronologers, reſpecting 


the remoter ages preceding the incarnation : ſuch as, the diverſity of opinions concerning thewpreciſe 


year of the world, or from Noah's deluge, in which the olympic games were firſt inſtituted : the 


year of the world, or of the olympiads, in which Rome was built: the preciſe times of the appear- 


ance of remarkable eclipſes and comets: of earthquakes, inundations, and great peſtilences : of 


ancient migrations—and of certain ancient expeditions : the origin, duration, and overthrow of 
ancient empires, ſtates, and famous cities: the birth, flouriſhing, and death of certain very emi- 


nent and illuſtrious perſons: the dates of ancient coins, medals and inſcriptions variouſly inter- 


preted: with other ſimilar materials for hiſtory and chronology. - We think it ſufficient that we 
have briefly endeavoured to follow the moſt approved opinions concerning matters which cannot 


admit of abſolute certainty: on which we apprehend that one more general remark : may here ſuf- 


 fice, viz. that the beſt modern chronologers, and particularly our illuſtrious Newton, in his An- 


cient Chronology, ſeem 1 chat all ancient nee have generally Fe wi events of 5 re- 
n 777 8 | „55 
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m. From hs. incarnation pe to the cloſe of the Gfeh century, we are, in iſortie- re- 


ſpects, ſupplied with more authentic materials, till the overthrow of the Roman Empire, when the 
arruptions of ſo many barbarous nations into the weſtern provinces of that empire, introduced 
Egyptian darkneſs for ſeveral ſucceeding ages, until the new kingdoms erected by thoſe conquerors 


came to be more firmly eſtabliſhed and civilized ; till which period, it is not at all ſtrange that | 


we have ſo few materials relating to peaceful arts, commerce, ox navigation amongſt ignorant, bar- 


barous, and fierce nations, who long preſerved the ſame military form of government, by the means 


of which they had acquired their new dominions, having been before accuſtomed ſolely to conqueſt, 
Piracy and rapine. During theſe times of confuſion and darkneſs, we have reaſon to lament the 


deſtruction of many valuable WIR which would have afforded uſeful materials Tor WY commer= 
wo er of the ancients. e 2 e . 1 255 | 
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From the preceding confiderations we e humbly conceive, as many tte have done before us, 
that there are rational grounds for . that the age a our N 7 1 is s nearly pa re thowjand | 


Tie hundred and dee . 
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IV. Laſtly; in contemplating the ignorance of the earlier aber ef the world, prior to the diſco- 


| very and uſe of letters or writing, and in duly . examining and comparing the accounts handed down, 
by ancient authors, Concerning the-invention of that and other arts conducive to the convenience 
of life; we ſhall find ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that, but little above four thouſand years ago, 
there was ſcarcely any thing like arts, ſciences, or commerce in the world, excepting mere barter, 
IM the OP of one as: needful commodity for another ; ; which neceſſity muſt have in- 
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. in very early times. For with et to the romantic. ralitiondt n of 3 
 "Chaldeans and Egyptians in point of very high antiquity for government, arts, &c. as well as thoſe 
_ of the modern Chineſe, they are, without doubt, conſiderably exaggerated. St. Auſtin, in his 
book De Civitate Dei, quotes the teſtimony of Varro, who lived fifty-four years before the birth 

of Chriſt, 4 That the Egyptians: had not been acquainted with tlie art of writing above two thou. 
ſand years before his time.“ Even the preſent ſuperlative populouſneſs of China, and its univer- 
fal cultivation beyond thoſe of any other country of ſo great an extent, are not conclufive evidences 
of its having been planted earlier than ſome other countries of Aſia, &c, at preſent comparative. 


Iy poor and depopulated; ſuch as the Lefler Aſia, es n e and India; ee wo : 
_ es FOO rich aud A e 0G Sn OTE 
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5 * more las, even clues 91 5 its romantic pay Papa ag 3 filled the 

parent of nations, arts, and ſciences, is ſaid to have had twenty. thouſand cities; beſide in- 
numerable villages. In very remote times, ſhe had ſpread her colonies, and extended her 
conqueſts, as well as her arts, northward into Syria, Leſſer Aſia, and Greece; eaſtward into | 
Arabia, Perfia, and India; and even, as ſome probably conjecture, into China itſelf, poſlibly 
Happier in the remoteneſs of her ſituation from the horrible wars and devaſtations of the more weſ⸗ 
tern regions of Aſia, than in all the philoſophical. and political precepts of her renowned antient 
law-givers; whilſt the other before-named countries had their noble cities Ne? ma n 
laid waſte, and their learning, 'arts and commerce, almoſt RR 


' Foe the further 05 more e illuſtration 4 e of our general of con- 


cerning the origin of arts and commerce in the world, let us now take a furamary v view of what the 
ancients have delivered on that ones. 
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| Before hs hy PA za ankion of the 9 of letters, or writing, nber figures 
or hieroglyphicks, and oral traditions, were the ſole inſtruments which mankind poſſeſſed for per- 
petuating of knowledge ; and were, undoubtedly, very imperfe& means for that end ; ſo that know- 


ledge of any kind, but what reſulted from abſolute and conſtant neceſſity, muſt have been circum- 
e within ven wre limits. 


— 


1 the ancients e aſcribed to Kane the handy: of excaliing” all other's nations in che 
emphatical expreſſion of thoſe leſs noble hieroglyphical characters, ſo Egypt is almoſt as generally 
allowed the greater reputation of having been the firſt diſcoverer of letters or writing; to which 


diſcovery, theſe hieroglyphical characters, n the e e &. * nn 
trees, plants, &c. were TY introductory. ä 


Before che Aer of this . means of | conveying the minds of men to poſterity, and 
| to-perſons at a diſtance, there could have been very little foreign or extended correſpondence 
between diſtant nations, having different languages, manners, and cuſtoms. Neceſſity, indeed, 


might poſſibly have deviſed certain obſcure and ſeemingly unaccountable methods, as ſome ancient 
author hint, for the laſt mentioned et, N 


<4 


BEST 


It muſt, pe Un 1 ee that 6 general relations of. ancient writers, concernin 1 
both the Ard diſcoveries, and diſcoverers of agriculture, and other arts more amen condu- 
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ede w ihe convenience of OT are moſtly delivered in Wem too 05 fk Dy enigma- 
tical, to give them the conſequence of poſitive authorities : nevertheleſs, re 55 5 derable ie | 
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1. The eatlieſt acbbunt of the invention of ts or wits? mem! ts bei! in Cicero's ekatits 


De Natura Deorum; ho makes Mercury to have been the firſt diſcoverer of them to the Egypti- 
aus; by chronologers N rnt to . 19 Go as 82 7 Tu! 4 * N 1 {mms 892 70 the LON 
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II. T he moſt ancient and x h/ un mention a; money, as the ada fa com 


merce, and alſo of the title of merchant, is in the twenty- third. chapter of Geneſis; where we find 
that, about the year of the world 2139, and before the incarnation 1865 years, the Patriarch Abra- 


ham purchaſed the Field and Cave of Machpelah of Ephron the Hittite, to be a ſepulchre for his 
wife Sarah, for four hundred ſhekels of filver, by weight, as current money with the merchant, _ 
being no coined money ſo early in uſe among men. But whether there was, any kind of writing 

employed in this tranſaction, ſeems at leaſt doubtful; the words of the ſacred text ſaying only, 


„That Abraham weighed the four hundred ſhekels of filver, which he had named in the audience 


<« of the ſons of Heth; and the field and the cave, with the trees ſurrounding it, were made ſure 
„ unto Abraham for a poſſeſſion, i in A . of me children of OGG before all that went in 
te at the gate of the city.” R Vs | 


III. Sir Iſaac Newton, in his 8 allows the Midianites, cri Wah Abraham by his 


concubine Keturah, to have inſtructed Moſes in the knowledge of writing; the more noble deſcen- 


dants of Abraham, then under cruel oppreſſion in Egypt, being probably prevented by their op- 
preſſors from teaching the art of writing to their children. Now if the Midianites had their know- 
ledge from Abraham, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems partly to countenance; and if Abraham, 3 in the 
above- named purchaſe, did actually make uſe of writing, the conſideration whereof, is ſubmitted 
to the critics, it will tend, in ſome degree, to confirm the opinion of thoſe who think, That the 


© Hebrews of Can who, as they alſo ſuppoſe, had preſerved the primitive language fr om. the : 


very creation of the world, had likewiſe the firſt knowledge of writing; and that it was they who 
* firſt taught it to their neighbours, of Phoenicia and Egypt, although. ancient prophane authors 
«© were ignorant thereof,” In the twenty-eighth chapter of Geneſis, Judah leaves his ſignet in 
pledge with Tamar. Now if by the word, Signet, be meant what we . where underſtand by it, 
then certainly there were trauſactionz! in Wet e in the time of ane rol 


4 „ 
1 51 


IV. In the ſame bock « of Geneſis, we find mention made of caravans 141 Tihatelite merchants | 


ning! in ſpices Sons Gilead! into Egypt; to one e of d Joch was h by his brethren. 

Vet, if ancient chronologers are to be RI on, it is $5 that * * years later tha 
Abraham, the Greeks knew nothing of commerce but mere barter; fince Homer, at the ſiege of 
Troy, makes the golden armour of -Glaycus to. be valued at one ae COWS, and the armour of 
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8 AN HISTORICAL AND COTETITILELETES DEDUCTION 5 


v. Boese, from Orid and-Apolledoras, tnakee Ts; ar Cores, with whom n Hikes 
- huſband Ofyris, or Becchus, to have * 8 8 eee e pe an and d he 
knowledge of letters. A 
VI. Paufatius obſerves, that Plato ſtiled Phoroneus the firſt man, by . e EIS] 
5 firſt taught the Greeks civility and huſbandry, about the year of the world 2197 And gt. 
Auſtin and others agree, that he, firſt, gave them laws, and inſtituted-trials before Judges ; and 
that from his name the judgment ſeat came to be named Forum: d, that his brother Phægens 


taught them - to divide the ame 990 tera 118 il 52 to erẽct n and . to the 
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| VII. Joannes Aventinus, the Gus an of Bavaria, whe wrote Hawks one 200 years 
ago, makes Oſyris, or Bacchus, King of Egypt, to travel into Germany, about the year of che 


world zagt, to teach that people H and the ee _ ale; ane e _ Ay 
F hoo EO. 
3 16 1 4 x 5 12 1 om „„ 1 8 e 5 

„ Herdävtus, who wrote alba PIES after the e boiling: of Roos, 470510 thas the drink of 
Egyptians was made of Barley, they having then no vines in their country; that their ſhips were 
made of thorns eee ee 1 pee . 1 ruſh-mats. - This np N Oe 7 —_ 
Chriſt. s ee e e e ee ergy 01h) 55 

VIII. Bi 4000 Siculus adi „Ohe or PONY to na MY an army. into „ Anibis ind Indiz 
returning back by Greece, * Gaul, and W and to teach them thoſe meln arts, and 
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IX. In the xlixth chapter of Geneſis, ver. 13. we have a more early and Sathenths Gase of 
the antiquity of ſhipping, than in all the fabulous Greek relations. The Patriarch Jacob dying 
about the year of the world 2315, in bleſſing his twelve ſons, fays of Zebulun, Zebulun fhall 
% dyell at the haven of | the ſea, and he ſhall be for an Haven of ſhips.” This likewiſe ſhews the 
great antiquity of the Phoenician commerce and navigation, being prior, by almoſt. 200 years, 'to TT 
the coming of Danaus, ſurnamed Armais, from Egypt to Argos with the firſt ſhip that had ever Wl 
been ſeen by the Greeks ; who, till then, had only the uſe of floats or rafts for croſſing of rivers as 
or lakes. The learned Dupin, in his Univerſal Library of Hiſtorians, is very poſitive that the 
Phcenicians were the firſt who practiſed navigation, and ſent a great many colonies into Aries 
Spain, and the] Mediterranean Iſles; F "WR oO occaſion to the Toet Tibullus to 98 4 80 


" Prizcs. ratem wentis, credere dofa . 


Advent'rous Tyre, in ſhips, was ſaid to be 
The . that truſted faithleſs winds and ſea. 


Vet Dupin thinks that Sidon was older than T yre ; becauſe Homer mentions Sidon frequently, 
but never Tyre, although i it ee became ſuperior to Sidon. 
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Theſe are ſome of the moſt ancient and approved teſtimonies concerning the earlieſt diſcoveries 
of the arts more immediately neceſſary to the corentence and: comfort of human — 1 
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There 15 bomevefz icons? and later ſeries of teſtimonies of the net of thoſe rd to ho Fg 
Greeks) e "ou FRY be nearer the wan NOK Sis? of the n ones. 0 1 


6 T VE Hoi that about; 8 year af he a. 2 621, 5 came 3 a. Selen of 
ee into Greece; to which people! he Alen reed thoſe uur wich ; Ang that he R the 
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11 That Seſoftris King of 18 fon of tha i II. | ces; to ba the ink IVES: the « Holy | 
Scripture calls Pharaoh, the-perſecutor of the Iſraelites in the time of Moſes did, about the year of te 
world 2576, conquer Arabia, Perſia, India, Syria, Leſſer Afia, and Thrace, in the compaſs of nine 
years ; whilſt his brother Araxis, or Armais, whom the Greeks call Danaus, became maſter of 
Argos in Greece, and inſtructed them in the before- named uſeful arts. Let, it ſeems, from the 
| account of Euſebius, that Cadmus the Phoenician diſcovered the uſe of letters to the Greeks ſome- 
SS what carlicr, about the year of the world 2525,—peopled ſeveral of the Iſles in the ZEgean Sea, built 9 | 
Tyebes in Beotia, and taught them to found or caſt metals. T hat moreover, Dionyſius, who was | 7 
f Z alſo named Bacchus, there being ſeveral ſo named in ancient ſtory, and in different ages, a ſon of 
M \ the ſaid Cadmus, firſt brought into Greece the uſe * wine, was the firſt that FOO oxen, and 2780 
5 8 taught the Germans the ui 5 ale. 
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The bn! Sir Job Maithans was of opinion, ae th . 3 os aid time, „a as 
| art of ſowing of corn from Egypt into Greece, was Triptolemus the ſon of Celeus King of Attica; 
| who firſt ſeeing corn to grow ſpontaneouſly, reaped it, and diſcovered the art of plowing and 
ſowing it. He is alſo ſaid to have written inſtructions about agriculture, which he ſent abroad ; 


wherefore the poets * that he e round the carth to teach men TE) about 2 0 of FA 
* world 2600. 13 | ba © L 


— 


Vet rotating to Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology, the Ceres of Greece, 'who was a Sicilian 
woman, coming to Attica, taught her ſon Triptolemus to ſow corn, about the goth year of the 
reign of David King of Iſrael, or about the year of the world 2974, and before the incarnation 
1030 years; for which great benefit, ſhe was deified at her death. And here we may obſerve hw 


| much more ancient, as well as authentic and diſtin, the Bible accounts are of 1 een of | , 
— thoſe uſeful arts. of hs 128 than thoſe of nn authors. 


_- 


About this ſins time, Tat, Teut, or. Tout who is the RY of the Greeks, is ; thought to 


have been worſhipped in ONE and Gaul, and to have ant ds arts and commerce to 0p inha- 


bitants of thoſe countries. 
: | 3 % 
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T here i is mother fries of, relations or relimonie ; concerning the introdu8tion of theſe uſeful 
arts into day | 
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I. They ſay, that about the year of the 1 world 266 3, if chigen compute right, and TO 
Chriſt 1341, Pylumnus King of Apulia, a Greek colony in Italy, the ſon of 2 85 * of Crete, 
arit diſcovered to His! wh the Fee of land, and ww. N pg eee, 
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* AN HISTORICAL: AND ER KORGLOG MOAT DEDVETLON. 


| 5 ; : J - 1 Al. Other accounts. lay, that 3 the-veat: of the dt 2691 before Ohriſt 237g, Saen King 
A of Crete being expelled by his ſon Jupiter, and arriving in Italy, was made King af the Aborigines, 


to whom he T0 9 and che A of TOs &c. * which ſervice Dy I Was rg by 
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I 11. Laſtly, Trader hs V1 gg is i by many ch aid to 8 ea the firſt 385 ie the 
ED of letters Om 9 into e 15 late as As A of the world 27 54. 
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Wy" owe cond Moſs hiſtorical. notices | whats briefly en 92 eee as near as can bt 1 
el at ſo great a diſtance of time, the æras, theſe arts were introduced into different countries; - A 
but Without abſolutely inferring from thence the novelty: or non- age of the world at any of : thoſe 
periods; ſince it muſt. be admitted, that there is an almoſt incredible diſproportion between the 
genius of ſome nations and that of many others; as many nations of Aſia and Africa, at this day, 
and all the unconquered tribes of Amexica, remain in a ſtate of ignorance as groſs as that of many 
nations, who exiſted three thouſand years ago, before they were bleſſed with thoſe uſeful diſco- 
veries ; the accounts whereof. being handed down to us by fo many authors of good authority, and of 
different ages and countries, may be thought to deſerve an hiſtorical credit, although they do not 
exactly coincide in point of chronology, nor in all the names and other circumſtances of the firſt 
diſcoverers; which cannot altogether be expected, in treating of ſuch dark and remote ages. 
Nevertheleſs, whoever calmly conſiders them as coming from ſuch and ſo. many different authors, 


will ſee a certain ſimilitude and A of truth in the W eee the n, 
8 9 BOT 
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"Prior to The invention of ſhipping; men dts enten W mere ö or floats of timber; 
or, as an improvement thereof, with hollow trunks of trees, like the Indians of America, and 
other. rude-nations, at this day. From thence they advanced one ſtep farther, to veſſels made with 
twigs, oſiers or reeds, or with large pieces of bark of trees ſewed together; both Which were 
covered with leather. Theſe, as before obſerved, ſerved tolerably well for crofſing rivers and ſmall 
lakes, but were not calculated for a ſea voyage. The Greeks aſcribed to Pyrhon of Lydia, the 
invention of bending planks by fire. To Seſoſtris, or, according to others, to the Argonauts, 
18 aſcribed the long ſhip for expedition. To the Tyrians, veſſels of great burden, both for war and 
commerce. The roſtrum, or beakhead, to one: — The anchor to another: — The maſts and fails - 


to a third, &c. But at what preciſe times ſuch diſcoveries were made, cannot now be enen 
| Neceſſity e and chance produced all, or moſt of chem. 


x. 
's 


1 . 


Tue e and „ een were | Rs e the earlieſt © in 8 e 466 udien! . 
the people of the ſea coaſts and iſles of Syria, Leſſer Afia, and Greece, appear to have followed | 
them. Corinth, indeed, had the vanity to claim the honour of being the original diſcoverers of 


navigation ; though probably without juſt grounds: Yet that ny mercantile "Of muſt be _ Y 
have made 4h UPON eng in UP ONO: 


. it is not neceſſary. t to inform, BA 3 has” all the, vbfala arts a en RY hs 
convenience of men, came originally from the eaſtern nations, to the inhabitants of the weſtern 
world; who, in length of time, have made great improvements and large additions to almoſt every 


branch of the 1 inventions 5 and diſcoveries of the Antients, which have been handed down to them. 
N | EL 25 And 
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| | And here it may be proper, once for all, to obſerve, that in treating, throughout this work, of the 
- arts, commerce, &. of the Ancients, we are ever to be underſtood to mean, Dy che Ancients, anly | 
| | thoſe countries, mentioned by the Greek and Roman authors, which were almoſt circumſcribed 
by the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas, the great ſcenes of action in ancient times : ercptiug, 
however, what is but tranſiently delivered by ſome of them concerning the commerce of the Phos- 
' nicians and Carthaginians into the ocean without the Streights of | Gades, both northward and 


Y 13 l 
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| Had the Romans, when they deſtroyed Carthage, preſerved the memoirs of the, great: Cartha- 
ginian navigators, particularly thoſe of Hanno and Himilco, we' ſhould probably have had many | 
confiderable lights relating to their plantations, and commercial dealings on the weſt coaſt of 
Africa very far ſouthward; and alſo northward, along the coaſts of Spain and Luſitania, and even 
zs far as the Britiſh Iſles 5 to which Iſles the Tyrians, and, according to ſome, the Greeks, are faid 
to have traded for tin. The Romans had little or no: reliſh for trade, and feem rather to 
have delighted in che deſtruction of commercial cities, as far as their conqueſts reached, than to 
have any inclination to promote a general commerce. Indeed, all that either they or tho Gree * 
have recorded concerning commercial voyages without the Streights of Gades, confiſts but of 
general and very imperfect hints; with which, howeyer, we muſt now be contented. N | 


Py 


That there were monarchies erected prior to the dates of the earlieſt diſcoyeries of writing _ 
navigation, and commerce, and even perhaps of agriculture, and before the foundation of the moſt 
ancient maritime cities, is not to be doubted : yet the ſuppoſed antiquity of ſuch monarchies does 
not at all combat our hypotheſis of theſe diſcoveries; ſince there are, at this day, fimilar monarchies 
in Upper Afia, and alſo in the heart of Africa and America, without the leaſt knowledge of thoſe 
uſeful arts. Neither does the ſuppoſition of the Chineſe having had the knowledge of letters, : 
agriculture, and perhaps of navigation alſo, even prior to the diſcoveries already mentioned, if — 
their own accounts be not as fabulous in this reſpect as they are in ſome others, at all invalidate 
our ſyſtem, which is entirely confined to the more weſtern world, as known to the Greeks and 
Romans, who had no diſtinct acquaintance with the remote eaſtern parts of Afia, and leaſt of all 
with the Seres and Sinæ, comprehending modern China, of whom they write very little, and with 
great obſcurity, We all know, that when the two great monarchies of Mexico and Peru were 
conquered by a handful of Spaniards, they had neither the knowledge of writing, nor of ſhipping, ; 
nor of our beſt mechanical arts; it was not, indeed, in their power to do much in reſpe& to the 
two laſt-named points, when they had not the knowledge of iron; yet it muſt be allowed, that 
the huge ſtones. of the unfiniſhed caſtle of Cuſco, of which Garcilaſſo de la Vega gives an account 
in his Royal Commentaries of Peru, is a proof that thoſe people wanted not ingenuity ; fince the : 
digging and ſhaping of ſuch ſtones, with copper tools alone, and the bringing them to Cuſco from 25 
a conſiderable diſtance, without either horſes or wheel-carriages, neither of which they knew; ane 
their raiſing them to a great height, without the aid of our mechanical machines, afford ſufficient 
ground for preſuming that they might, in time, have found out all or moſt of thoſe uſeful artz. | 

even without any communication with our eaſtern or old world; as the Chineſe, in like manner, did == 
in reſpect to printing, gunpowder, guns, &c. long before we had diſcovered them: more eſpecially _ 
when we conſider that thaſe two monarchies had been erected but a few centuries before their in= 


"alin by the Spaniards, according to the tradition" of the more inquiſitive Indians: And at 
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„and Greece: had exiſted;. prior to their 


thus endeavoured to lüb a as juſt and rational a general view of the origin of 
arts, commerce, and navigation, as the materials handed down to us could furni 
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uſeful 
we ſhall next 


proceed to a very brief chronological and hiſtorical: ſeries of great and remarkable-qveritn, from the 


flood of Noah to the incarnation of our Bleſſed Saviour, which will form the ſecond chapter, 


third chapter will contain a like ſeries, from the incarnation to the cloſe of the fifth century of the 
Chiriſtian Era, with which we: ſhall'end our firſt book; wherein, though: ſome thi 


4 / 


may, to a 


leſs curious reader, ſeem to have, but little immediate relation to our general ſubject, yet the more 
dicious will find them of good uſe for illuſtration, and affording aſſiſtance to the memory in 


the connection of matters more immediately relating to it: ſuch. as, 


origin and revolu- 


tions of ancient kingdoms, fates, and cities; the times; when certain eminent and illuſtrious: 
perſons. flouriſhed, many of whom were inſtrumental either in the invention or improvement of 


the arts and diſcoveries beforementioned; with the progreſs of the Romans, until they had 


effected t 


4648 + 


ruin of all the ancient commercial cities, and, at length, to the final deſtruction of their 
own empire in the weſt. ER 
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| ek L 16 oth * of the world, Jan: 2348 years before the incarnation of our Saridut 
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2 57 2247 The tower of Babel is built; for which the Almighty ſe; a confalion of languages | 


I and tlie difperfion of Männer. ie 1939 E Fe. : ö 1 
1 0787. 2217, The Babyloniſh monarchy Maca by Nimrod : and, about or near dip "BR time, 


Aſhur, the ſon of Sem, and nm of Noah, "being driven. kröm "Babylon by Nimrod, 
founded the Affyrian monarchy. dls ee ae 
1816 268 Mifraim, the fon of Ham, che dh it Noah, A0 Pharaoh bl the twelfth 
EY © chaptet of Geneſis, and thought to be tlie Oſytis' of 'prophane authors, whoſe wife or 
queen was IIis, founds the monarchy of Egypt: and about the fame time a colony of 1 | 
een are ſuppoſed to have travelled nn as fat as Chia, and 1 to o haye deen the = 
firſt planters of that country. e , Rf a MS. ' 
1904 2100 Fohi, the founder and firſt King of the ay of eil: near e, Das ate: a5 bg 
1915 2089 The kingdom of Sicyon, in Peloponneſus, i is founded by Egialus. . En . 
1920 2008 Egypt conquered by the Arabians, under Weir, Kings called the Paſtor, or Shepherd | 
- 297 Kings or King-Shepherds. c „ 5 | 
2107 1897 Sodom, Gomorrah, &c. deſtroyed by fire from Heaven. ON TTY. h bi | 5 _ 
2108 1896 Abraham, the Patriarch, ſettles in Canaan. C va: 76) „„ 
2143 1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponneſus, i is founded by Inachus. % | no 
2179 155 5 Thomaſis drives the Arabian Shepherd Kings, with moſt of their people, "out of _ ul 


i 


* 


Egypt, after they had held that monarchy two hundred and fifty-nine years; whereupon f 
two hundred and n thouſand io _ fugitives e into TY and build the city 
of Jerufalemm. ee nates get 15 G nl Sc TE Fo”, 
2183 1821 The Patriarch Abraham age 1% „ DIS OE TRURLHOITS 7 =_ 
2208 1796 Ogyges's flood in Attica e this year; : Which, with MT NONE) s in u Theſfaly, SE 2 


and that of Tremetbeus in n Egypt have, by ſome, been confounded with the e E 
_ deluge of Noah.” : 6 1 


Wl Joſeph, by ihcerpreting Pharodh's dream, is taken e out def prifon, and wg. 1 Prime 5 | 
Miniſter. W * > 


2299 105 The Patriarch Jacob goes to lies] in Faust; at one hundred and wing years old, and 3 1 
ſettles with his family i in the land'of Goſhen.” 10 b ; | Y 2 


2317 bog” Prometheus, who invented ſtriking of fire, and the uſe. of merk, Ye, is rape 
2 woe have flouriſhed in Greece about this r Ny Rs 


2433 1871 Moſes, the famous leader of tlie Ifraclites, f is born.” J 2507907 


2448 15 e. by birth a an e 70 5 a hew iv coloby into Attica, aud founds that 
> EARL. "OO | FINER 2 TR 5” | 
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1 Ln 2493 Cadmus, the Phenician, introduces the 108 of letters or writing into G » whon his | 


* 


5 2620 1475 Danaus, or a . ni this time « e Koa bo his iwoghin 8 or 


1 L 
| 2458 I 1540 Scamander, from Samos Tays t the foundation of the 8 of Troy; ; but not 1 43 


2591 1413 Joſliva dies, 1.4 


ene 0 10 4 D2zDVerron 


as RI To nteat 4 
A. e. ; 


— ; 


A. M. 


that name. | 
2467 1537 Athens is built. n N 2 ix 5 
dnnn thither in queſt of his fiſter Europa, e s * ne . * e built | 
Cadmea, afterwards named Thebes, in Beotia. | Ce 
The Ifraclites march out of Egypt, under the natal of Moes. | «Hi 


2 513 1491 
2515 1489 Sparta is built by Lacedemon, a ſuppoſed ſon of Jupiter. 5 F+ 24 
2520 1484 Seſoſtris, King of Egypt, ſon of Amenophis, conquets Arabia, Perla, Ladis, Seythia, 
Thrace, Leſſer-Afia, and Syria, in the ſpace of nine 18 his counſellor mad n | 
Triſmegiſtus, a famous philoſopher. —_ 
2 824 1450 Dardanus, ſon of Teucer, "_ the __ afterwards cane Troy: ; buy, at that time, 
named Dardania. 


Egyptus, who firſt gave his name to that country, fails into Greece in the firſt ſhip that 
lad been ſeen there; where, till then, floats or rafts alone were known, and he becomes 
„ firſt King of Argos. Now, if we look back to the year of the world 2315, when 

5 | J acob bleſſes his ſon Zebulun, we ſhall ſee the vanity of the Grecian pretenſions to their 
remote antiquity, and more particularly of T_ claim to the honour of having been the = 
Inventors of ſhips. _ = 

2 534 1470 Oenotrus leads the firſt colony of Greeks into that part of ley, to which hege the 
name of Genotria. 
2543 1461 About this time, Mercury, 9 by the ancient Gauls api N Tut, Teut, 
and Teutat, the ſon of Hermes, is thought to have been worſhipped | in thoſe n = 
and to have introduced arts and commerce into Bk ͤ — 5 1 
2554 1450 Joſhua, leader and judge of the Henan, ſubdues the country of Canaan. | 


2649 1355 Corinth built by Sifyphus; bu of Kolus; yet ſome make it Anno Mundi 2 594; a, f 5 
on the contrary, others make it ſo late as Anno Mundi 2846. So uncertain are the dates nn 
Fe which are brought to aſcertain the foundation of moſt of the great cities of antiquity. ED” 
2674 1330 Janus, by ſome thought to be the Javan of the Bible, becomes the firſt King of e 5 
Aborigines in Italy. In his reign Saturn comes likewiſe into Italy. OA 3 
2697 1307 The firſt olympic games are inſtituted by Pelops, who gave name to N ö 
others fay by Hercules, in honour of his father Jupiter ; though they were not made the 
general epocha till five hundred and thirty-one years later; when this famous era kf the 
Greeks moſt probably commenced, according to Archbiſhop Uther, &c. „ 
27 37 1267 Ninus, ſucceſſor to Ge gives his name to ue great ny of Nineveh, FRO before 
built by Aſhur. | 
2752 1252 Old Tyre built on the continent 95 the coaſt of 8 
27 $4 1250 The famous expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis, in Garck of as Golden Fleece, 
under their chief leader Jaſon, accompanied by Caſtor, Pollux, and about fifty other 
romantic heroes, is generally placed about this time : they went in the firſt Jong ſhip 
that had been built in Greece. In thoſe early and obſcure times, this paltry coaſting 
voyage from Greece up the Egean Sea, through the Propontis and Boſphorus, and ſo. along 
_ the ſouth ſhore of the Euxine ſea, at the caſt end of which the river Phaſis, in Colehis, 
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Whatever elſe they found there we do not pretend to determine, but they ate ſaid to 


| abs firſt brought pheaſants into Europe, named Phaſides, from the river Phaſis, on whoſe 

datly to abound: ' This voyage has made more noiſe than any of - D 
our modern navigations round the whole earth: yet authors are far from diſcovering 

with any certainty, what was meant by the Golden Fleece, which was the objet of itz 
neither are they much better agreed as to what afterwards became of thoſe heroes, whoſe 

| ſhip, called Argo, was, according to ſome, ſo ſlight and lender, that on their return 
from Colchis, failing up the river Danube, they carried it from that river on their 

nd, and hunched it again in the Adriatic ſea. Others 

the Tanais, and to carry it thence on alan ſhoulders into 


banks they were ſaid. gr 


 thoulders a great way over la 
make the epo N to Tart 


ich fanciful e e concerning the Aer working elſe can 5 fo clearly infer- | 
afancy of navigation in "_ remote Others place a romantic yur in 


the yea of the world 2741. 


t this time, Orpheus, Muſes, a and 3 Linus 40 eu- ber of Hercules ar fuppoſl 
to have flouriſhed. | 


1566 1244 The celebrated walls of Babylon are bid to have book built out: this time by 


Queen Semiramis, concerning whoſe reign, and _ gas Lana in EN &c. authors 
are far from being agreed. 


2770 1234 Minos, called the moſt ancient King of Cute, is | ſaid, about this time, to [have been 


the firſt who eſtabliſhed peace and order in che Levant and Egean Seas: for which end he 


fitted out a fleet for chaſtiſing the Greeks, who, like moſt other maritime people in thoſe 
rude times, thought it no ſhame to practiſe univerſal piracy. Minos, therefore, is gene- 


rally eſteemed the firſt monarch, or enn Who n. any enen maritime 


ſtrength in thoſe ſeas. 


2711-1233 Carthage is, by ſome authors, fappoſed to 0 1585 founded at avis time by Elifa, Fea? 
Dido, filter to Pygmaleon, king of Tyre: yet others fix this event at ſo late a period as 


the year of the world 3135, before Chriſt 869; ſo little i is the ſtory of Dido to be re- 
lied on. Some determine it to be even later, by near four hundred years. 


2781 122 23 Gideon, whels fon enen aſſumed the title of king, judged Iſrael en this 


time. Bo : 8 


2820 1184 Troy taken us the Greeks, after Wang 4 flouriſhed hone three hundred years, and 
| after its celebrated fiege of ten years. The Greeks had about twelve hundred ſhips, if 


they may be ſo called, -at this fiege, none of which, as far as appears, had an entire 


deck: theſe veſſels, though each carried about one hundred men, were, at beſt, but 


| half-deckedones, the fore part of them bring open to a e keels. e had a 
main ſail, and were rowed with oars. 

2228 1 1179 The Lydians are ſaid, about this time, to baue been the next after Mins, who ac- 

auired ſuperior dominion in the Levant Sea. 

28 56 1148 The incomparable Temple of Diana. at Ephelus, was ha down 1 2 Eroſtrars Te 
was eſteemed one of the ſrren wonders of wn ancient world. Y 

2867 1137 Samſon judges Iſrael. 

2887 1117 Samſon deſtroys three ad Philifines, v. ch; aaf; in a their r temple. 

5 8 9 Samuel is at and Judge in * N 


* 3 


„ Tae: on o'r S α, h. 24 A” 6.2 | 


l into it; 3s much ITY notice of by the ancients : : at chat within; thay landed. 5 


* 32 , 


3 . 0 7 „ Saul 


do 
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0 IP * The ee wn. OE ae Lydians noir, about this rims, the «dominion of 
5 2947 406g King Sanl is rejeted by the Alwighty, and Davids anointed King, i in a his Read, by 
2956 1000 Jawhlon advan by ee Fa the bene and made hes capital of kis domi- 


2958 = David, king of Iſrael and * es. an * a e King of rn, 


aa, ſouth- weſtward without the Streights of Babelmandel, but eaſtward to Atabia, Per. 


4 ; _ .... - Hes of gold, whereby Jeruſalem was vaſtly enriched ; but whether Ophir was, as. many 


©, » ». ſucceeding kings of Judah carried on the fame commerce; which was at length loſt 


a * ' , ® | 2 1 = 4 * F 
2909 1095 Seel becortes the firſt Kine of Ifrael.- das De ads ae oak es A 


# 


+ the ſea. 


* 


Samuel. Ws 


3 
x 70 
* 


nions, both of Iſrael and Judah. 555 


Who ſupplies him with workmen, and many Materials for ſhip- building [ 
2964 1 King David ſubdues the Amalekites and Edomites, whereby he gains * ports on 
ſttce Red Sea; from whence he commenced a great trade, not only to the coaſts of Afri- 


ia, and India, to his very great advantage. From Ophir he brought immenſe quanti- 


think, the Aurea Cherſoneſus of prophane authors, 1 e., the Peninſula of Malacca, or, 
„ bn Siders conjecture, the above mentioned ſouth weſt coaſt of Africa, about modern 
Sofala, Melinda, or Mombaza ; or, whether Tarſhiſh, from whence his ſon Solomon | 
had his ſilver, was on the weſt coaſt of Spain, * een never * nen N in 
either caſe, 4s of very little isbertn e 3 1 
8 Yo 1015 David, king of Judah and Iſrael, dies. PE | = 
_— 1002 King Solomon builds the firſt Temple of dene ; 5 1 „ "TY kal 
BY India and African commerce begun by his father, having, regular fleets employed there- 
nin, chiefly manned by great numbers of Tyrian Mariners, ſupplied by his and his fa- 
ther's ally, Hiram, king of Tyre. Their route was from Eziongeber down the Red Sea, 
_ . and ſo eaſtward to India, and alſo ſouth-weſtward on the African coalt ; whereby Solo- 
mon acquired incredible riches ; the Tyrians being at this time, and many ages after, 
the molt expert of all others in maritime affairs: yet, for want of the mariner's;compaſs, 
their navigation was performed by coaſting along the ſhores ; ſo that a voyage to India al 
. © © from Eziongeber and back again, is ſaid to have frequently taken up three years, which 
could now be. performed in as many months. Dean Prideaux, and others, think the : 


when Elath, their port on the Red Sea, was taken from King Ahaz by Rezin, king of } 

Damaſcus. . This is the very oldeſt account we have of a commercial correſpondence bj 

ſea, between the Levantine countries and India; which correſpondence ſeems to have ; 

been diſcontinued until the Ptolemies, kings' of Egypt, above ſeven bende 1055 after, 

and more eſpecially Ptolemy Philadelphus, reviyed it. 
9004. 1000. About this time, the Thracians are ſaid to have been the next in 1 . Mi- 
nos. of Crete, who acquired the dominion of their neighbouring ſeas, which they held 

aahbout nineteen years, The ſhort ſpace, wherein theſe States of Greece and its .neigh- 
bourhood held the dominion of the ſea an thoſe parts, plainly demonſtrates their want of 
lr ſuperior naval commerce; for it i is that alone can ſupport a. permanent marine power, 
A mere temporary accident might poſbbly give any one of thoſe little. ſtates ſuch a 

- dominion for a ſhort time; or an active prince might, from an ambition of becom - 

d ing ſuperior to his neighbours, exert his utmoſt efforts in order to build a greater num- 
ber of ſhips than * e to have; jb one 669g ſea fight might have * this 

Adomi- 
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TY neighbouring potentate; who, in his turn, was ſoon obliged to yield it to fome other 


_- 
4 ug 
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3 


dominion, or one ſingle ſhipwreck of his fleet would probably end it to ſome 


power: and we are to take notice, that ſuch frequent changes of maritime dominion, re- 


2 corded by ancient authors, were all eomprehended within the narrow limits of the eaſt 


end of the Mediterranean ſea. This remark we judge proper to make once for all, to 


prevent the reader from being miſled hy the repeated accounts of ſuch ſea-dominion, 


_____ which is to be found in many authors. Petavius thinks: that Homer n n . 


. 


3108 
3111 
JE 
3135 


3138 


3178 


3200 


time, and was cotemporary with Solomon, king of 1frae] and Judah; 


3088 916 About this time the city of Rhodes becomes a place of great commerce, Lb which: it 


obtained the dominion of thoſe ſeas. Its rulers alſo framed a body of excellent maritime 
laws and conſtitutions, which were in ſuch high eſteem, as to hecome a general rule and 
ſtandard for all maritime nations in thoſe parts, and were afterwards incorporated into 
the Roman laws. Vet the Rhodians are ſaid to have held their ſuperiority on thoſe 
Levant ſeas but about twenty-three years; which is ſcarcely credible, as they continued 
for ſeveral ages to be conſiderable at ſea, both for commerce and war. 


— 


3100 904 The famous iſland of Britain was at this time, according to the learned eee in 


his Canaan, known and traded to by the Phenicians, ſor the tin of the Caſſiterides, 
elſewhere mentioned, there being none of that metal to be found in thoſe eaſtern coun- 
tries. Many Greek writers alſo, ſays the author of, The Rights of the Kingdom or 
«© Cuſtoms of our Anceſtots London 1682, before Strabo and Pliny, mention the Pheni- 


cian, Carthaginian, and Maſſilian traffick to the Caſſiterides for tin: they likewiſe relate 
<« a famous ſtory of a Carthaginian pilot, who was rewarded by the Senate of Carthage 


for ſinking his ſhip, rather than be forced wy the Romans to ine their enen 
©< lead and tin found in the Britiſh iſles,” . ) 


890 Gades, now called Cadiz, Malaga, and ſeveral other e cities. 106 Spain, Are. e to have 


been built about this time by the Phenicians. 


893 The Phrygians, in their turn, are, about this time, dach 50 as tlie 3 


of the ſea, which they held only for twenty-three years. Yet poſſibly 5 ſea- domi - 
nion ſcarcely reached ſo far weſt in the Mediterranean as the Iſle of Malta. 


— 


884 About this time, Lycurgus, after ten years travels into Egypt and other countries, 


returns home to Lacedemon, and frames his new code of excellent laws for that State. 

869 About this time, Phidon, king of Argos, is ſaid to have invented en and mea- 
ſures, and alſo to have been the firſt that coined ſilver at Egina. 

866 The ZEginetans are uſually reckoned the fixth pit after Minos, who required 
the dominion of the adjacent ſeas. 

826 The Phenicians come next, in order es dane! to: Hae the ali 8 of the 
adjacent ſeas: for, in a mercantile ſenſe, they certainly were, long SO the en 
navigators of all the nations of Which we have any knowledge. 

804 Homer, the Prince of Greek Poets, is, by ſome, thought to have li . this 
time: many however, place him later, + whilſt- others, as Petavius, &c. place him two- 
img years farther back; and 06a the = of his n eh nine > hundred. 
and ſeven years before the incarnation. - ol 4:Þ bn1 W 

Syracuſe is ſaid to have been built about G. time, Fes W of Gerin | . 

788 The Corinthians are ſaid to have, about this time, invented the ſhips or gallies named 

Triremes. 2 the conſtruRtion. of which. — on 66 that the word means 
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4. e. © E | 
three rows or tires of. dars, one over another, on . ſide of ban veſſels; 115 much 


more of the Quinque-remes, and even up to Triginti and Qpadraginti-remes, no man 


now pretends to form any juſt idea. Neither can the placing of thoſe oars, in any 
bother ſuppoſed method or poſition that has hitherto been gueſſed at, be clearly compre. 


_  hended. We muſt therefore leave this pg . I" GOT TOO? o many, 
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003. 


Jjuſt as we find it in ancient authors. 
757 The Egyptians are reckoned to ow PIP ow a ume, the « cighth pover after 
Minos, which acquired the dominion of the neighbouring ſcas. 
776 According to Archbiſhop Uſher, and moſt other eminent chokologeryy; Tphitys began 
the famous Greek Epocha of the A a in this m_ fo as to — 15 for 
the computing of time. 15 | 
2 59 Lſaiah is thought to have begun to debe about wie im 
753 The Milefians of Tonia are ſaid, about this time, to have aoquired, inthe ninth order | 
of ſucceſſion, the dominion of the neighbouring feas. 
748 Rome is rebuilt by Romulus at the cloſe of the ſeventh olympiad, necording to hs: | 
laſt mentioned computation of that epocha. 
* 4 The Carians are faid, about this time, to hs obtained, in the ninth order of _ 8 
ſion, the dominion of the neighbouring ſeas. 
Iſrael's ten tribes are carried into captivity. by guss aſter 1 me Aer 


was put to the g of Hl, after it yu A three 3 — N Man 
pers. | 

715 Byzantium, 2 nai Cota, is faid to . been bullt at this period by 
Buyaas of Megara. Others make the time of its being ne ſo late as the your a 
the world 3346; 658 years before Chriſt. = 

67⁵ About this time the Leſbians are ſaid to have gained the 1 of che en 
ing ſeas. In mentioning the neighbouring ſeas, whenever we haye named the- ſeveral 
nations who had ſea dominion, we think ourſelves ſufficiently juſtified, when it is known, 
- that moſt of the ſtates, to whom, in this chapter, the ſea dominion 1 is aſcribed; ſeldom 
or never failed farther weſt than the Tonian ſea, or ſometimes as far as Sicily; unleſs we 
except the Phenicians, who failed as far as our Caſſiterides; though this wy have born 
' deemed, in thoſe early times, a voyage of great difficulty and danger. 

667 Meſſana, now Meſſina, in Sicily, founded by the Meſſenians, who are faid to have 
ſettled in that iflan ut this time, 

629 Jeremiah and Zephaniah begin to propheſy-i in the reign of TOE" King Joſiah. 

622 The Gauls, under Belloveſus, croſs the Rhone and 9 n dar! in Ae | 
Lombardy, then poſſeſſed by the Etrurians, a 

570 About this time Pharao-Necho, king of Kms, is thoughe to have hid the 1. 
mous canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, Though ſome doubt whether ſuch a work 
was ever completed; whilſt others relate, that it actually conveyed ſhips from the one 

to the other, This work is alſo aſeribed to Prolemy Philadelphus; in the year 3744. 

bob Nebuchadnezzar takes and plunders the city and temple of Jeruſalem, when Daniel 
and his three companions, with 2 great number of other Jews, are carried Ne to 
Babylon; which captivity laſted ſeventy years, as Jeremiah had propheſied. - 

0 eee time certain Phenicians, by order of * . of rar. 0 

fal 


A | (5; 
. ; x Ll 


ing their capital city Samaria, which had' endured a three years ſiege ; whereby an end 4 . 


. TILES nen. 0 7 uA. 1 n « 7 


* 6. ay 155 bh: to hase ſailedfroms the Red Sea round Africa, and down the Mediterranean gen to 


1 a 4 f certain ancient reports of this kind, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with. the belief of fuch a voy- 


1 Fla 


Ts 


Egypt: which voyage, in ſuch dark e is barely poſſible, but not very probable, 
conſidering their being obliged to > along the ſhores: of many inhoſpitable countries, 
and through very tempeſtuous' d Vet ſome late French authors, merely on the credit 


= age, notwithſtanding the ſilence of Ptolemy the geographer, who wrote about ſeven hun- 


| red and forty years after this time; as alſo on another Tory related by Strabo, viz. 
That Caius Czlar, ſon ok Auguſtus, commanding a ſquadron of ſhips in the Red Sea, 


3403 
3494 


3410 
3432 


3434 
3450 


3408 5 36 This year may be reckoned the proper commencement of th the Perfian empire, when 


3484 


3489 


3503 


found ſome pieces of Spaniſh ſhips which had been wrecked there.“ Others are of 
opinion, and particularly Moriſotus of Dijon, in his Orbis Maritimus, that King Solo- 
mon's fleet, which uſually traded from the Red Sea down the ſouth weſt coaſt of Africa, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and thence ſailed ere to the 1 8 eee 
of Gibraltar, and ſo down the Mediterranean to Joppa. r 
601 Nineveh is deſtroyed by N ebuchadnezzar, and a ney bat. to ts Adyiian pine 
boo Maſlilia, now Marſeilles, is ſaid to have been built at this time by a colony of Phocean 
Greeks from Ionia in Leſſer Aſia; who firſt civilized the Gauls of that part of France, 
and inſtructed them in tillage, vine-dreſſing, and commerce. But with reſpect to the 
vines demſense. mp: think. oy: were Aner- e in the fine climate of Langupine 


I En ak July, [Som think the due Madilia to be oh an older date 

than the above, and even older than-the foundation of AI N Tao. 
504 Solon, at this time, was Archon of Athens. op LL af; 8 ede 
572 Old Tyre is at this time taken and deſtroyed by red wir en years 

ſiege, as propheſied by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The Tyrians firſt retiring with theit ef. 


fects into an iſland half a mile from the ſhore, which was oppokite to their ruined city, 

where they built New e winch a vader the old . both 1 in ene * 

ſhipping. | PRE 7 
570 Daniel interprets Meese pee s ſtrange dream. „ arg a 


548 Creeſus, the laſt King of Lydia, is taken captive by Oytine the  firt Monarch of the 
Perſian empire, at which time Solon and Eſop lived. 


Cyrus had compleated his eee, and extended on mina os * ee to ; 
the river Indus. | 


820 By the favour of Ogres th Ge 1 eine ' of 5 Tos ended 3 this tine; "he 


having permitted them to return and rebuild Weir Te. at een heck. they 
compleated and dedicated Anno Mundi 3489. 


$515 Confucins, the: famous Chineſe Philoſopher, 3s. ; thought to have lived about this . 


time. 
501 The Grecian cities and colonies l Ionia, and other parts. of Leſſer Afia, confe- | 
derate with the European Greeks, againſt Darius king of Perſia, the father of Xerxes; 


which, in the ſequel, brought about the overthrow of that n and near two 8 | 
dred years. after, by Alexander the Great. 


3524 480 Xerxes, monarch of Perſia, eroſſes the Helleſpone, is into Europe, on two vaſt bridges of | 


boats chained. together, with an army of three millions of men ; befides about two mil- 
hogs more of baggage-men, women, and NUI, according to ſome Hiſtorians, for the in- 
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* M. © 
N 5 vaſion of Greece. This paſſage; is laid, mot i improbably, to have employed Gin 5 
Wh mn a Poe: PR on the greateſt army that ever was ſeen 
0 upon the earth, or that probably ever will be ſeen hereafter, at leaſt, in Europe. 
3525 J 419. This vaſt army is repulſed at the Streights of Thermopylæ by Leonidas: and, on the 
2 very ſame day, the fleet of Xerxes, conſiſting of no fewer than two thouſand ſhips, is 
b besten by the Grecian fleet of only three hundred and eighty ſhips, commanded by The- 
55 wo miiſtocles, whodeftroyed two hundred Perſian veſſels, and diſperſed the'reſt ;' while Xer- 
kes, after he had deſtroyed Athens, was forced to return acroſs the Helleſpont in a fiſh. 
ene his bridges being broken down by r waves; ee the CI of bis im- 
menſe army to get back as well as they could. 
2562 8 Artaxerxes this year, according to Dean Prigeavs, diſcarded his Queen Vaſt, and 
married Eſther, the beautiful Jewiſh Virgin * 
35 54 40 Hippocrates, the famous phyſician, died about this „ CPR 
3589 445 Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, called by Cicero the Prince of Hiſtorians ind 4b others 
++... "the Father of Hiſtory, wrote, about this time, of events between the years of the world 
(Pe 19g 238 and 3471. ee 1 0 era © and Tloevytes the e e alſo OE about the 
- \ ame time. | n 
Fg 439 Nimegue l to have ot buile at als 1 te be the Sicambri. ache Kate 
35 483 Groningen, at this time built by Gruno, brother to Antenor king of Siesmbria. 
was the capital city of ancient FD n BT Ab more extenſive ee von what 1 is 


KN} now called by that name. * ER 
2 Y 3 0 The Peloponneſian war og Athens and; Spams, and we . bree 0 + Hr, 
1 bath happened about this time. ; 
| par 1450 About this time Malachi, * laſt of Gods Prophers conclude 171 m. „ reopbete 
„the ſacred hiſtory or canon of the Old Teſtament. N Bo. 
3589 458 The Egyptians revolt from, and * out the Perſians, conftraing thei leader A. | 
myrtæus king of Egypt. | 
903 3 400 Socrates, about this time, is put to death by the thirty tyrants! of Aa. $538 
115 Plato, About this time 2 _ "three Ne ge inte e N25 viſit eee * 
8 rant of Syracuſe, 7 1 ris fer 
About the ſame time alſo Se Wah „er uin srl ett Vic ten thous . 


and Greeks, who had been auxiliaries to Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, monarch of 
Perſia, by a march of two thouſand three hundred and SORT" E's miles "through the 


_ enemy's army, and over the Helleſpont into Greece. e tt 41, eee e 
. 390 The Romans are defeated by the Gauls undet Neeber who takes and Ticks Rome, 
but could not make himſelf maſter of the capitol. WILD 2 


I 9036 368 About this time Eudexus firſt brought from Eeypt into Ode a celeſtial ſphere, and 
introduced a regular aſtronomy. | 
c 56662 2 . Rome, now become a confiderable power, inltitutes 2 Cenſus, 1 this year, When 
ttere were found one hundred and fixty thouſand men fit to bear Ams; W probably 
their country tribes are to be included in this Cenſus.” NW TWO 
ve, 334 Alexander king, of Macedon, ſtiled afterwards the Great, meditating e overthrow 
of the Perfian empire, Which had ſo much and ſo long haraſſed Greece, oe the . 
Pee 6 4 8 800 oo") Wilt e ac thouſand LM oo e FO SIT 7 90 
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"o 332 The Tyrians having joined the Ferit fleet, is oppoſe Akzarider the Gres invaſion 
of the Perſian empire, and refuſing him admittance into Tyre, that Prince deſtined this 
noble commercial city to utter deſtruction. After a feven months ſiege, he tosk it by 
ſtorm; whereupon he barbarouſly crucified two thouſand of its citizens, put eight thou- 
© Gam more of them to death; and ſold thirty thouſand of them for ſlares. Carthage, the 
daughter of Tyre, having,” on this occaſion, ſent her ſome aſſiſtance, Alexander is ſaid 
| to have determined pol "PICS. 8 in Oy 1. W r return Yorke: Ion the caſt, 
which he never did. a i Dos. SING. 
Tyre, however, was ſoon after rebultt 1 under tie Sache An of rSjilh, ſucceſſors 
* .mF Alexander, it became again a famous: emporiam, engroſfing almoſt the entire com 
merce in Arabian, Perſian, and Eaſt Indian merchandize, as well as thoſe of Africa 
and Europe, It carried on a trade from Elath, on the eaſt fide of the Red Sex; to thoſe eaſt- 
ern countries, and brought home the merchandize over land from Elth to Khinocorura 
24 ſea port at the bottom of the Mediterranean; from whence their merchandize was diſperſed 
all over the weſtern parts, This Eaſt India commerce was folely enjoyed by Tyre, until 
the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, opened a trade to India from the weſt ſide of the Red Sea. 
367 3 331 Alexander the Great takes the vaſt city of Babylon, together with all the treaſures 
which Darius Codomannus, king of Perſia, had there, as well as at Suſa, which he 
| alſo took, and which were computed by ſome to have amounted to nine millions ſter- 
ling. The ſame year Alexnder” gave a total defeat to tlie vaſt army of Darius, in the fa- 
mous battle of Gaugamela ; whereupon he becomes maſter of the whole Petfian empire, 
which had lafted, from Cyrus, its founder, two hundred and five years. In a drunken 
fit he deſtroyed by fire the royal and inexpreſſibly magnificent city of Perſepolis; ; the ſtu- 
pendous ruins of which, even at this time, occupy whole Yoniies in the Yefcriptiont of 
them. Here he alſo found àn immenſe treafure, whoa 
3674 330 Alexander the Great, in order to ſupply the lofs or ſo notcintns a "ity as as 4 or, 
vrhich is perhaps more probable, merely for glory and oſtentation, founded 1 in this year, 
the city of Alexandria, near one of the mouths of the Nile. This new city ſoon became 
the metropolis of Egypt, and a place of very great comitierce, navigation, and riches ; 
being extremely well fituated for commerce, and alſo for being, the metropolis. of ſo noble 
a kingdom. It is at this day very inferior to what i it was in the times of the Ptolemies, 
Who greatly augmented and adorned it : yet, even at this time, and under the dominion 
of the Turks, who have no genius either for arts or COTS it is A a place of conſi- 
derable trade with the weſtern countries of Europe. | 3 
Learned, and, in other reſpects, very eminent perſons living at this memorable time, 
were Ariſtotle, Alexander's great maſter ; Diogenes, the famous Cynic 1 opher ; De- 
moſthenes, the great Athenian orator; and Apelles, the famous painter 
36) 5 329 Alexander the Great marches to Indie ia, where he defeats the armies of ſundry princes, 
le bullds a bridge over the Indus, which he croſſes, as alſo the Hydaſpes. oF 5 
3681 323 From thence he fails into the Indian Ocean, and returns up the river Tigris to Baby- 
lon; Where he dies. Whereupon the greateſt part of his. vaſt dominions were ſeized by 
free of his Generals, who ſoon rendered themſelves independent monarchs in Macedo- 
nia, Egypt, Syria, Petfia, and India; at which time wrought f ſilk was firſt brought into | 
Greece from Perfia, by fome who had been with Alexander in the Eaſt. 
About ban time of the death of Alexander the Gen, the city of N pals, now Naples, 
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e * HISTORICAL: AND cb Gn dat DEDVETION. 
N f IN HM k + | ; 
. 1 as the city of 8 were founded by the Palepolitani lately een into Foy bo he 


Aha: 


_ Ille of Eubea, now named Negrapont, in the Archipelago. 
is | 5696 EN .Sun-dials are ſaid to have been firſt uſed at . . at Roms ; \thoog of. A very im. 
1 . perfect conſtruction. [ide 3711. W 1 
r 575 EY Learned and otherwiſe eminent men living pen this 8 were, Euclid, the mathe. 
" . hil | 9 5 matician; Epicurus, Heraclitus, e. and N ee and Praxiteles, 
. 3 the great ſtatuary and engraver. 4 81 
10 0 n 293 Some accounts make ſun dials not to 5 Ori known at Rome, a this. year, when 
r the Romans began to divide the day into hours. 
00 1 | | . 371 ; 51 Painting, about this time, was firſt practiſed at, Rome, being 1 HK from the 
1 N. | | 2 mr . Eaſt by Fabius, who from. thence - got the; ſurnaine, of PiQor; but, ARES that of 
_ . Maximus, having yanquiſhed the Etrurians. VFC 
N . 37 26 278 Brennus the Gaul invaded Greece about this time. ö 
i 3738 266 Silver money was, about this time, firſt coined at Rome; braſs money having kither- = 
FEW WI „ been the only coin in uſe among the Romans. This ſufficiently. indicates their lit. 
„ 1 tle inclination to, or improvement of, commerce; and their want of correſpondence * 
9 , FT . with other more eaſtern nations, IN Jong before, had both Lak, and alver coins. "4 TE 
WN 1 
„ : bellen their. own accounts, ml to our great loſs we A no other, tir? were e always ſu- 
„ 2 perior to the Carthaginians at ſea, as ; well As on land, ee the 1008 experience 
Welt | k of the latter in nayal affairs. 1 
1 370 250 Th thoſe times the Ptolemies, kings of kevps were, beyond all —_— Princes the 
wall | greateſt partrons of learning and arts, and alſo of trade and maritime commerce ; and of 
110 them, Ptolemy Philadelphus in particular, was at this time the moſt potent monarch on 
WAN | the Mediterranean Sea, having a powerful fleet and an extended commerce. To this 
Ll | l ; Prince 1 is aſcribed the great work of a navigable canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
il Wil whereby he commenced a regular annual commerce by whole fleets to Arabia, Peri, Es 
1 alnd India, for ſpices, drugs, gold, &c. thereby greatly inereaſing his revenue and en- 3 
1 | . 5 riching his people. Ptolemy Auletes i is ſaid to have greatly improved that commerce: 
0 5 „ and ſo it remained, until the Romans, under Auguſtus Cæſar, became maſters of Egypt. 
„ It was this Ptolemy Philadelphus who cauſed the ſeventy- two Hebrew interpreters to 
7.148 tranflate the Old Teſtament i into Greek ; a copy of which Old Teſtament he had obtain · 
_ N ed from the Sanhedrim by means of preſents. g This tranſlation has ever ſince been called 
1 R the Septuagint, which he depoſited in his celebrated library at Alexandria, which is faid 
1 do have conſiſted of two hundred thouſand volumes, and ſome ſay of many more. It was 
1 this prince likewiſe who erected the magnificent watch- tower and light houſe on the 
I 4 iſle of Pharos, Soſtratus of Cnidus being the architect; a work ſo grand, 28 to have been 
. 1 deemed one of the ſeven wonders of the ancient world. : 
11 'of . In this ſame year Duilius, commander of the Roman fleet, halted that of Sas, ; 
N 8 for which he obtained the firſt naval triumph that had ever been exhibited at Rome. 
WIN} Wo 3748 2 256 About this time Rome extended. her conqueſts to the fartheſt point of Italy next to 
* 1 by Ki Sicily, by conquering the Salentines; OT 0 W all og ny of what i | 
| | : how called * | e 5 
JJ rl ET 3 ĩ 2 N 
i * 4 | I 23 "The 
i J ; 1 | as 
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e Fen The ies of Sach and Corcas long PEN with e are Fey, by Ws 
3 5 12 rk RN as Was; the year following, all Sicily, except the kingdom of Syracuſe, after 
1 many horrible and bloody conflicts with the Carthaginians, as well as natives, about | the. | 
- poſſeſſion of ſuch a-delicious country. 13 H nne A 21 THI 61 £15 1 Ar 3 440+ - — 
. 222 The gteat progteſs of the Carthaginians under Aſdrubal in the conanelt of Spain, 
where they built Noya Carthago, now Carthagena, ſo greatly alarmed the Romans, that 1 
they by treaty obliged Aſdrubal to ſtipulate not to extend his conqueſts Ars . the DO, 
river Iberus, and to leave the city of Saguntum free and independent. . 
l | | Between the firſt and the ſecond Punic war, Rome began in ſome ae to San 
— e but at the ſame time were An to be n b by Manie luxury, even 
e prior to their conqueſts in that count. 
i | It is ſaid to have been about this time allo that 5 . Coloſſus of . to- 
: gether: with the arſenal, &c. was overthrown by an earthquake; for the reſtoring where» - 
of, it is ſaid, moſt of the Grecian ſtates made; contributions, If this was the caſe, how h 
came it to lie on the ground till the year of our Lord 656, as will be afterwards ſeen? It 
: was the ſtatue of Apollo in braſs, with one leg on each fide the entrance of the haven, 
between which the greateſt ſhips. paſſed; and in one of. whole. hands was * a 8 
ſerving as a light · houſe for the ſafety of ſhipping. 

3785 219 The great Hannibal of Carthage, having at this time maſtered the city of Wn in . 
Spain, contrary to the treaty with Rome; that proceeding provoked the Romans to 
enter into the ſecond Punic war, which ended much to the diſadvantage of Carthage; 
who was obliged to deliver up to the Romans all her ſhips except ten. Accordingly, 125 = 
five hundred of their ſhips were immediately burnt by the Romans, in ſight of Carthage. = 
A fad ſpectacle to a free commercial ſtate which had ſo long reigned triumphant on the | 
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ſea! This, however, plainly ſhews how little the Romans regarded commerce; to the 1 f 
improvement of which, thoſe ſhips might have been greatly conducive. By this peace, . Y 
one hundred and 1 thouſand pounds e of antes was brought? into the Roman : 
treaſury. 


3787 217 About this time rb Philagator, King of Een having e Antiochus 
King of Syria, cauſed his monſtrous galley to be conſtructed, of forty banks or rows of 
oars, or whatever, elſe quadraginti-remes on each fide meant, or may be called. This "Mp 
veſſel was of ſuch an enormous bulk, as to have been a matter of mere oſtentation, with- | [ 
out any ſolid uſe, _ 8 1 | 
Le 200 The Roman Conſul Marcellus, about this le, beſieged the Gee forces in 
: the city of Syracuſe, both by ſea and land, for three years ; and at length took that rich 
and famous mercantile city, ſaid to have been twenty-two miles in circuit, and ſent to 
Rome its rich plunder, with its paintings and ſtatues, which are related to have been the 10 5 
firſt ever ſeen in that city. In this famous ſiege, the incomparable Archimedes diſplayed SR 
his amazing genius, by 1 inventing ſuch machines, engines, and other wonderful devices, | 1 a 
as, if true, were never paralleled before nor ſince. But, at the ſtorming of that city, | ; 
while he was in his houſe calmly forming new plans of defence, he y was killed by a ſoldier OT 
who was in fearch of plunder. 1 =_ 
While Hannibal, after the concluſion of the . Punic war, was buf fied in reform» | 
ing abuſes, &c. in Carthage, the Romans, ever jealous of his great abilities, found 29 | f 
means to render him ſuſpected by, * obnoxious to his own factious nation, now - 
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3555 a Saur g adlige & earth bebt K at this time ed in a war with 
Mafſiniſſa, 2 potent King in Affica, commenced the Jet and laſt Punic war. In 

-the third year of this war, being the year of the world 3888, and 146 years before 

Chrift, that vaſt city was taken by ſtorm and utterly deſtroyed, after all its other territory, 


which is ſaid to have contained three hundred cities, had been conquered. The plunder © - 
in gold, fer, cc. to an immenſe value, was brought into the Roman treaſury. Strabo 
| makes the wall 6f Carthage to have been three hundred and ſixty furlongs, or about 


for orty-hve : miles in circumference; but Florus makes it but twenty-four Roman miles in 


circuit. Under thoſe Walls were vau lted cells or Rables* for Gg Hundred elephants 


| confantl kept for war. 
The vaſt fleets and armies of Carthage,” partic 


Ae Gf tit its great power and riches. It ſent to Sicily, at one time, one hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, with two Hundred gallies and a thouſand tranſport- 
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ſhips. Many of its citizens were compared to kings for riches. At the commencemeiit 


_ of the ſecond Punic War, her dominions reached as far as the Syrtis Major eaftward, and 
about three hundred miles deep into the country of Africa ſouthward; beſide what ſhe 


had poſſeſſed in Spain and Sicily, and its colonies far ſouthward on the weſt coaſt of 


e &c. As far às appears, Carthage; in che zenith! of its glory, carried on a- more 


extenſive and remote commerce, than any city of the known world had ever done 


re; and, What is yet more memorable, had alſo a greater infand commerce towards 
the Kerr! of Africa, for gold, ivory, &c. than probably has ever ſince been enjoyed by 
any nation. Ita is faid to have had within its walls ſeven hundred thouſand ſouls at its 


final Were notwithſtanding f the I. of ſo 1 1 people during TOR * a FO 


ſiege. e „„ 


3881 123 The a of Carthage, was the en blow which the commerce of the 
Ancients had hitherto received; more eſpecially as no other commercia! city was raiſed 

up in its ſtead— which was the caſe when Alexander deſtroyed her mother Tyre. Car- 
„ it is true, Was rebuilt by order of the Roman Senate twenty-three years after ; 

but although it made a conſiderable figure in after times, it could never recover its 
ancient fpleirder or eemmeret. Other accoufits (relate, that it was Julius Cæſar who 


NY cauſed: ir e : be rebuilt, -as wal 28 s Cotinth, 9 7 Ts 9 bf Numidis and Mau- 
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m . len the overthrow ef che free hls of the Ante in the very lame 
Pear the rich and beautiful mercantile <lty 'of Corinth was taken' and burnt by Mummius 
the Roman Conful, after it had flouriſhetl abovt nine hundred years : of whom it is 


 =ccorded, that When Ne off for Rome * maichleſs 1 and exquiſite 
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ſtatues found in Corinth, he told thoſe to whom be gave the charge of them, wich ie 2 
they broke or loſt any of them, they ſhould be obliged to get others made in their ſtead, © 
at their own coſt. Corinth, at this time, was faid to have more pictures and ſtatues of 
tte greateſt maſters, than any other: city upon earth: that all the princes and grandes 
N 5 5 f of both Afia and Europe were ſapplied from that city, where all the liberal arts were 
_____ ** *** "brought to the utmoſt perfeMion.. This conſideratibn is laid to have made Cicero Wik 
that Corinth had been ſaved, though he approved the deſtruction of Carthage. The 
treaſures which the Romans found in Corinth, are ſaid to be paſt all reckoning : ſtatues 


of temples and palaces, and innumerable yeſſels of all kinds of metal; ſe thag the melted 


2 gold, filver, and braſs ran down the ſtreets in ſtreams; whereby, a new metal Was form. 
e pe ed, compounded of. them all, and greatly. extolled in after ages, under the appellation of 
1 Corinthian braſs, Which, it ſeems, art could never parallel. By the deſtruction of twa 
1 155 oP fuch great and renowned cities, the Romans meant to. ſtrike the greater terror into the 


e by, _— ungonquered parts of the earth which were the objects of their inſatiate ambition. | 
| 3864 140 The city of Florentia, or Florence, was built about this time by Sylla. . 
3869 135 The Apocryphal hiſtory is conjectured to have ended in this hear. by 
3895 109 The city of Liege in Belgium 18 RR ang was ſo named * wh legion ſent 
thither by Julius Cæſar. | + T5; 
| W 9 3 About this time the Romans crofſed the Alps, 3 3 us Allows, Sali, = 
ban 15 . and the ſouth parts of France, named by them Gallia Narbonenſis. So that they now, 
Voith a rapid ſucceſs, greatly extended their empire weſtward, eaſtward, and ſouthward, Wl 
2886 70 Lucullus the Roman Conſul, returning to Rome from the Mithridatic war, intro- 
1 duced cherries into Italy, from Ceraſus, a city of Pontus-Cappadocius near Sinope on 
the Euxine- ſea; from which city the Romans named that fruit Ceraſum. Tournefort, 
. modern traveller, ſays, that he found the hills of that country covered with woods; 
e bo rein cherry trees grew ſpontaneouſly... In leſs than one hundred years after, cherries Ml = 
became common in all the countries northward and weſtward under the Roman power. x 
Inuhere were alſo brought into Italy, about this time, many other curioſities of fruits, flowers, 
2: plants: from Greece, Aſia and Africa. Apricots from Epirus; peaches from Perſia, nl 


wee fineſt plumbs from Damaſcus and Armenia; pears and figs from Greece and Egypt; 9 
cCitrons from Media; pomegranates from Carthage, &c. , All which were ſoon brought "i 
do perfection in Italy, and have ſince been naturalized in the reſt of Europe, excepting 
1 ſome few of thoſe fruits that ann more ſun . Brigid, 254 the more Norten 
countries enjoy. art 
3997 | bp: At this time the W 3 1 one 3 8 Frey pears 4 8 naval 
_ exploits that we read of in all antiquity. Rome neglecting the proper guard of the ſes, 
3 by which term we are only to underſtand the Mediterranean in its largeſt ſenſe, a ſet of 
e joined by many deſperate vagabonds, had gradually arrived to ſuch power and 
bdboldneſs, as to fill all the ſea coaſts with terror: and, being ſoon, after. protected by 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, they were enabled to equip above a thouſand gallies more, 
-.,_ - . , wherewith. they exereiſed a Kind of ſovereignty over all the Meditterranean coaſts, rob- 
TT all the rich temples, country ſeats, &c. on the coaſts; of Italy, Greece, Aſia, and 
1 Africa: ſo that they blocked up all the ports of the Republic, carrying off innumerable 
3 captives, and many of great diſtinction. They took all ſhips indiſcriminately, w whereby I 
©" entire ſtop was put to commerce ; and, what Was of the laſt c conſequencs, to the ſup⸗ I 
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s of corn an many bes niceffaries, niche; which a have been 
famiſned- Tue corn in particular, which ſupplied Rome and moſt of Traly, was prin- 
cipally brought from Egypt, Barbary, and Sieily. Thoſe lawleſs people went even ſo 
far as to keep poſſeſſion of whole countries on the ſea couſts, and of many cities and 
cunſtles. Pompey undertook the arduous taſk of deſtroying ſo powerful a confederacy of 
... audacious rillains.. He fitted out a fleet of five hundred fhips, wick which he gained. 
mortal'renown 
E and twenty cities and caſtles, ſtroying one thouſand three hundred of their 
ſmips, killing ten thouſand of their men, and making above twenty thouſand priſoners :: 
all which was performed within the compaſs of a few months. We may here obſerve, 


that although the Romans had no propenſity to commerce, yet there muſt. doubtleſs. | 


have been ſome thouſand veſſels, great and ſmall, conſtantly employed between Italy and 
the other ſine countries bordering on the Mediterradiean and Euxine ſeas; productive of 
the richeſt and moſt valuable things upon earth; for ſupplying Italy with the ſame, tranſ- 


countries. For the world can never be without commerce more or leſs, whilt even: 
wants of men and countries occhſion conſtant demands on each other.” 


304˙ 185 Four years after, Pompey took and diſmantled the city of Jeruſalem, Wadeing Judea- 


into a Roman province. Let een was s ſoon after re-fortified 3 : Som: doomed by 

Heaven to a ſtill greater calamity. 4 

39 50 34 Julius Cæſar being, by the Trebonias . Wipes to . government of Gaul for 
| | five years; and having now-almoſt compleated the conqueſt of all that large and noble 


country, nnen in * ee bis weſt pas _ n ge) with + Wa doubtful 
ſueceſs. ann * 


— 


LI 
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3951. 3 53 This year PEN e it 2 Hal bags gt ſeveral parts hf mat unimproved 
country, and obliged ſome of its princes or chiefs to promiſe ſubjettion to Rome: But 


bien part of his fleet on the Britiſh ſhores by a ſtorm, he found himſelf obliged to 


return into Gaul. From this time the Romans made no farther attempts on Britain, for 
ninety yeats, until the reign of the Emperor Claudius. Cæſar's account of the Britons 
was, that although they had ſome correſpondence with the people of Gaul over againſt 
them, and that thoſe of them who lived on the ſea coafts were for that reaſon cloathed, . 
and more civwilized than ſuch as inhabited the inland countries, Who were entirely 
wild and naked; and though they had horſes and chariots armed with ſeythes, yet 
their towns were nothing more than a parcel of huts on an eminence, fortified with 
trees cut down and laid. acroſs each other. 80 that they, in fact, lived almoſt as 
, meanly as the Indians in America; except that they had plenty of corn and cattle. 
Their money was iron and brafs plates and rings, of a determined weght, Mich ſerved: 
them for what traffic: they carried on amongſt themſelves. 


Julius Cęſar compleats the conqueſt'of Gaul, extending” from the Pyrenees and the 


Alps, to the Rhine. In the progreſs of which, he is ſaid to have taken eight hundred gr 


cities, vanquiſhed three . hundred different nations, defeated three millions of people, 
killed one million, and made another million priſoners of war. Gaul, even in thoſe 


early times, was: very populous. 'It-is faid'ts// have had upwards of. one dad tw-Wo 


N hundr ed walled towns, which were moſtly \difmantled by Calat.. * | 5 0 88 
39900 44 Julius Cæſar is killed in the ſenate-houſe of Rome. 4 


Vor. „ D. ; 4 Learned: 


; ſetting at liberty incredible numbers of captives,” retaking above one 


porting: troops, and carrying on à commercial correſpondence between the reſpective 
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4. u. 1 * 2 A g A- 
: 150 ava 1 Learned and eminent men living Ani chi time in ene eh Livy, Diodorus 


e Salluſt, Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, &c. hiſtorians. ng and PAY” 
poet. Alſo Cicero the great orator and ſtateſman; and many more; 1915 
397 x 3 Auguſtus Ceſar, now eſtabliſned emperor or ſole monarch of the Rochen empite, 
8 exects many new, grand, ſumptuous en coſtly edifices and ornaments in Rome; which 
1 ot wonderful city, now miſtreſs of the world, is computed by ſome to have contained at 
- this time four millions of people, and to be fifty miles in circuit, although much doubted 
by others. At this period, there ended the greateſt republic, and there commenced the 
maoſt potent monarchy that ever exiſted upon earth for extent, power, and riches. Some 
buapve computed its ordinary revenue, in peaceful times, to have amounted to fifty 
5 xa 1 millions ſterling; which is by no means improbable. But what it could have raiſed 
on any great emergency, cannot, in our days, be juſtly aſcertained. 
an. 3⁰ Auguſtus Cæſar having, in this year, conquered Egypt, and reduced it to a Roman 
province, he eſtabliſhed two fleets or ſquadrons of ſhips for the protection of navigation; 
done of which was ſtationed at the more weſterly parts . e nen the other 
P 8 in the ſeas eaſt of Italy, now termed the Levant. 10999 
| It was Auguſtus who revived the Eaſt- India cominerce Friars Alexand ria, up the Nile, 
And thence to the Red Sea, and ſo by long ſea to India, which the former monarchs df 
e Egypt had long before carried on to their great emolument. He and his ſucceſſors, even 
rl the overthrow of the weſtern empire, improved this commerce very much; though 
uch improvement was, probably, more indebted to the Egyptians than to the Roman. 
Grotius, in his Mare Liberum, ſays, that the Aurea Cherſoneſus, Which they failed 
* | to, is by many thought to be Japan. Pliny ſays; there came ambaſſadors 


Ali 2 


from India to 
Auguſtus, and from Taprobana, commonly thought to be the Iſle of Ceylon; to Claudius 
Ceæſar; and that this trade brought annually five. hundred thouſand ſeſtertiums, or about 
four millions ſterling, to the ner aud twice that- ſym if ami and the Seres be 
. included. x aa i 
. alſo Nd. that zue of Ae ſhips Pane ente in ir * ai by che 
kg Egyptian kings, there were fix times as many now employed therein; and that they had 
gained an hundred fold, or ten thouſand per cent. thereby. Strabo, who wrote in the 
reign, of Tiberius, relates, that, in his time; an Eaſt India fleet failed from Alexandria 
up the Nile, and from the Nile into a canal, cut from that famous river, into the Red 
Sea, and thence to India. This i is the ſtrongeſt evidence produced; that there had once 
been ſuch a canal, which is any where to be met with. Vet although fo many ancient 
_ ._ authors ſpeak of this canal as having once exiſted, it is long ſince utterly filled up or loſt. 
Some think that the Greek or Eaſtern empire continued this Eaſt-India trade from Egypt 
down to the cloſe of the ſeventh century, when they loft that couimtry to the Arabian 
Moors or Saracens.  Moriſotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, obſerves from Marcianus, 
that the Prepaſiti of the Eaſtern Empire had the care of bringing fout times a year from 
Rp e the eaſt the following merchandi ze, viz. wool, ſilk, flax, purple, ſugar, cinnamon, &c.“ 
Tbough probably what is called the Spice Iflands, i. e. the Molucea Iſles, which pro- 
duce nutmegs, mace, and cloves, were unknown till later times from the remoteneſs of 
1 their ſituation. But pepper, growing in plenty in the hither India, was early known to 
—— Europe, as was likewiſe cinnamon for the ſame reaſon.” After which the trade to India by 
that route Naur ceaſed until che ninth century, when it was revived 91 the Sarace ns; who, 
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* znding that commerce ſo gainful, removed afterwards, in great 8 ſettle on ihe „ 
ſea coaſts of the hither India; many of whom afterwards removed farther into the inland ED. 
countries ; where, being joined and ſupported by a powerful invaſion. of Arabians, 2. 
Turks, Perſians, and Tartars, about the cloſe of the eleventh century, they propagated | | 
Mahometaniſm to an almoſt incredible degree, not only in that vaſt continent of In- 
doſtan, and even in the Mogul's court and family, but likewiſe in many remote iſſes of 
the Indian ocean. Theſe Indian Mahometans on the ſex coaſts are now generally known 


to the Europeans by the appellation of _ although but few of them came from the 
country of the Moors in Barbary. | 


It is about this time that- ancient/ authors make a fag . YR 4 :Nuftrious 5 5 
d4ities of the then known world to have been Rome, Alexandria, ann ſince _— 
Conſtantinople, and Antioch. _ | 
2985 19 Balbus, Auguſtus's general in Africa, We hs ARMS be a people of ABEL 
ſouth of the dominions formerly poſſeſſed by Carthage, and hitherto unknown to the 
Romans : by which conqueſts the limits of the Roman empire were ſaid to be extended 
as far ſouth as the great river Niger. | 9 
3990 14 Tiberius, afterwards emperor, ſubdues the Vindelicii, Rheti, and Norici, then deemed 
three of the moſt barbarous nations of Germany; i. e. the countries of the Griſons, of 
Bavaria, and of part of Auſtria, Carinthia, Carniola, Tirol, &c. all lying between the 
Alps and the Danube. From whence it plainly appears how little the Romans had 
actually conquered north of the Alps before this period, notwithſtanding the n 
accoynts of their former conqueſts in Germany. 
3995 9 Diruſus and Tiberius paſs the Rhine and the Weſer, after much oppoſition from the 


„ Germans, bringing under their ſubjection, as their hiſtorians alledge, all the nations from 
the Rhine to the river 2 which laſt named 1 however, they 1 in vain attempted 
to paſs, 


Much about this time, Papirius brought two | kinds of apple-trees from Syria. and 
Alrica into Italy. 18 5 
4004 In the year of the world 4004, and 2348 years ae the general 77 Ih or food of 


Noah, our Bleſſed Redeemer the Lord Jeſus Chriſt was born ; ; with which moſt happy 
event we thall conclude this £ * part of our work. 
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N this year, Tiberius, afterwards emperor, was ſent _ e I a ſecond time to conquer 
Germany ; which, however, he found to be an arduous taſk ; that people being then, as 


well as ſince, extremely tenacious of their liberty, and well ſkilled in the- art of war. He is, 


however, ſaid to have over-run. and ſubjected all the country between the Rhine and the 


: Elbe; whilſt the Roman fleet carried terror along the German coaſts, and thence up the 


Elbe to a place at which they formed a temporary ſtation, and from which word, Statio, ſome 
ay the city of Staden took its name. - Notwithſtanding all which accounts. of their exploits 
in Germany, it ſeems certain that the Romans built, or at leaſt retained, no fort, nor kept 


permanent poſſeſſion of any conſiderable part of Germany beyond the banks of the Rhine and 


8 


the Danube: the proper conqueſt of the greateſt part of which country ſeems to have hood re- 
ſerved for the Emperor Charlemagne, towards the cloſe of the eighth centur x. 
As in all civilized countries, and even in very remote ages, there were wanufactures of 


woollen cloth, and probably of linen alſo, we may here remark, that Diodorus Siculus, who 


wrote in Auguſtus Cæſar's reign, acquaints us, that in the iſle of Melita, now called Malta, 


there abounded artificers who made ſeveral mercantile wares, and eſpecially very fine cloth. — 


And that the houſes in Malta were of ſine white ſtone, beautiful and ſtately; the inhabitants 
being originally a colony of Phenicians, who, having extended their commerce to the moſt 


weſtern regions then known, found this iſland very convenient for a place of retreat by reaſon 


of the goodneſs of its ports, and the depth of the ſurrounding ſea. According to the Nether- 


34 


48 


land hiſtorians, the town of Stavern in Friſeland, is the moſt ancient of all the towns in that 
province, founded, as they ſay, in the n . 7 e in the _ 21, 15 the Struii, the 


ancient inhabitants of F riſeland. —_ 


There is a paſſage to the like purpoſe of.; a . in Sens, who died in the 
year 35: for ſpeaking of Turtetania, a country of Luſitania, now called Portugal, he ſays, 
* that cloths were formerly the exports of that country; but that they have now, (in the year 

© 342) a nobler woollen manufacture of moſt excellent beauty, ſuch as that of the Coraxi, a 


<< people in Afia, from whence rams were brought " Ms at the Joins of a talent each; „ 


which is about one hundred pounds of our money. 


There muſt have been an uncommon increate of once in Reate and in che ein 
tribes, between the reigns of the Emperors Auguſtus and Claudius, an interval of only thirty: 
four years; ſince! in the year of our Lord 14, the Cenſus of Roman citizens, made by Auguſtus, 
amounted only to four millions one hundred and thirty- ſeven thouſand. Whereas, in the 
year 48, Claudius 8 SP amounted to no fewer than fix millions nine hundred thouſand ; 


„ 5 3 unleſs, 
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= ? N ink Nr A. . 5 NY 
| OE hens : - .- unleſs, which is not inaprobabile a greater ertent of country 1 was taken into this Cenſus * 

| | | Claudius, than was done by Auguſtus. MEE 

RB N 34 It is generally agreed, that the greateſt e wine countries of ka viz. France & Y 


Spain, and -Portugal, did, in more ancient times, cultivate corn much more than vines. B. 

by degrees, ſays Strabo, the Gauls left the more general uſe of malt liquors to the Germans, 

and other northern nations, and made wine their chief liquor. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
. Spaniards and Portugueſe, more particularly of the latter, who alſo turned much of their 1 
gatfable, &e, lands into vine yards, ſince England began to take off ſuch great quantities of their 
wines, in conſequence of our treaty of commerce with them, conducted ſo by Mr. 4 
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Methuen in the year 17033. | 8 | 4 
43 After ninety years intermiſſion, the K in "iis: year, made an | effe@ual- invaſion of 
OH | Wo in the reign of the Emperor Claudius; who, in the year following, coming thither 7? 
Ain perſon, vanquiſhed and took priſoners one ef their princes named Cunobelin, in his reſi- 
Bets bebe of Camalodunum, generally thought to have been the place on which Malden i in Eſſer 9 
NY is built. Vet it coſt the Romans much blood and time before they could compleat the con- - 1 
"ER " queſ of only the ſouth part of our iſland; for they were never. able to force the moſt Wl 
: end of it to their obedience; and therefore at length they only attempted; by ramparts and 
:-Ainvlies? to keep the Caledonians from invading the moſt fruitful parts of Britain, alread 
reduced into a Roman province. But although the Romans held Britain about three hundred 
| and fixry years, yet in all that time there is but little of a commercial ſpirit to be found 
5 = 8 has e the Britons, whoſe ſhipping, regular towns, edifices, arts and manufackures, muſt 
de acknowledged to be owing entirely to the Romans, who lived, in great numbers, amongſt 
5 them. All which the poor unhappy Britons ſeem to have almoſt forgotten, after the Romans 


0 bad abandoned them; which was occaſioned by the continual ravages' of the Scots and Picks, 

. 64 "and their I wie rage ann — n driven. into o the mountainous parts „ 
2 | nent cd; that the Emperor © Cluadius was the firſt contriver of inſurances. on 4 
thi and merchandize.. , 1 


. Although neither London, nor any other ber NT the name of a city or ton in 

Britain, had a being in Julius Cæſar 8 time, yet we find London a confiderable place i in Nero's I 

. reign, about one hundred years later. Wherefore 1 it is conjectured to Have been founded in 

_ the reign of his predeceſſor Claudius, and, probably at the cloſe of it, about or a little beſoß 

the year 52. It was no military colony, but was very early a place of commerce, inhabited 
promiſcuouſly by Britons and Romans. Tacitus, who lived ſome time at London about ri 3 

7 0p years after this time, calls it Londinum, copia negotiatorum et commeatu maxime celebrity 
| - - 46.-;mum. London famous for its many merchants and plenty of its merchandize.“ i —— 3 
1 70 Titus, ſon, and afterwards ſucceſſor, of the Emperor Veſpaſian, takes and deſtroys be 5 1 
. City of Jeruſalem. At the ſiege, and in the ſacking of which city, one million eight bael 
© and fiſty-four thouſand four hundred and ninety Jews are related to have periſhed, either "I 
5 | famine, peſtilence, the ſword, ſclf-murder, fire, or other calamities: b n there were one 
hundred and eight thouſand left alive and made prifſoners. : 


7 81 Veſpaſian reduces Byzantium, and the reſt * Thrace, 5 into a Roman 
\ 1 2 Lycia, Cilicia, and Samos. e e 43 1 


Julius Agricola, the Roman governor of Britilis civilizes 5 the Britons and promotes 5 
ede. a ara r n "Ny - 
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in the * of his reign; zudged de prudent to abandon thoſe 
being too remote to be eaſily held in ſubjection do Rome : -and he Now | 
uphrates the ſettled eaſtern boundary of /higempire... oo tt 
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khree provinces, 
1 made the riy 


10 The g perorAdriaf viſits Britain, where, to prevent we incurſions W Caledonian 5 
to the Roman provinces, he built the famous wall called by, his tame, from the river 


en 
Eggen in Cumberland, to the river Tine in Northumberland, about 6 | 
Adrian rebuilds., Jeruſalem; m, calls it Alia Capitolina,/ and e 


ghty miles in length. 


I 30 


of the Jews in fut „Adrian tranſplants great numbers of them i into ae their bl 
191% - zemains to this day, thougtoften cruelly butchered in that country. - / +0, $214 BE * 
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F / erowned King. Theyover-ran Judea, committing great eruelties. They maſtered» Jeruſa- 
an | murdered all the Romans i in it. Whereupon Adrian ſends Severus againſt them, who | 
? burns. i Plowing _—_ the a on wich their 
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Fo In this revolt of t the 46 Il este are ſaid to have geiiioliſhed nine e EG Aen. 
4 a tus; eee A 7h me to have POE five hundred a and une thouſand n 


2 of rigs, "Sis: e ables or maps are ee 5 
ben | extant of the ſtate of the world t to "py own time bog, ſince diſedvered 
| 4 25 een, miſts ef, . | | 
1144 Lyllius" Urbicus,” 'the Roman governor of Brita? carries s his conqueſts father north, 
x CT ang builds a 1 etween the Friths of Forth and gy ente 
me, in the reign of the, E 
Kaan phyſician F 
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| though proper pers far was. 


Heliogabalus, the Emperor, who . * 4 woos a is 85d TS 3 to he's the fiſt « man 5 
28 ee of che 9 | 


he wore a holoſericum, or dreſs made of all ſilk; even princes, as we 
greateſt quality wearing only ſubſericum, or a tuff made of half filk: 
In either cafe, this is probably to be underſtood only of mtu Gil: for the Wed 


of ſilk worms was not introduced into Europe till near three hundred years later "and i by i 
ſcarcely probable that there was in either of thoſe periods, a filk manufacture at Rome. 9 4 
The Seres, or ancient r are + grnenally a to have den mw firſt nation o th «a 


world that knew the uſe of filk. SE 
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It was ſo dear when firſt e to 8 28 to Ss dams in Rr" i gold FI * $ 
weight, Until the Emperor Juſtinian's time, in the year 555, the weſtern world thought | 
that filk grew on trees, like cotton; the Perſians making fo one a ſecret a 15 that oy per- 4 


mitted none of the worms nor eggs to be carried weſtward. 


Vines are ſaid to have been about this time firſt planted. in G W 1 rivers y f 
Rhine, Maine, and Moſelle; as alſo in Hungary and the northern part of Gaul. But, Witngn 
85 reſpect to the provinces of Gaul and Spain, which border on the Mediterranean Sea, as well 


as to Ital 1 4 many are of opinion that vines grew ſpontaneouſly there. Maſcou, in his Hiſ- 
e 


2 


preſerved in Germany on this account. 1 2 


10 


ing, perhaps, ſome few parts of Germany ren * the CE ng W Oey even how I 


Julius Cæſar found vines growing in Galla W ee ; and Sacha: nt That 
4 this province, which is modern Languedoc and Provence, produced all the kinds of fruits | 
that Italy did; but that farther north, in Gaul, oils and figs were then wanting.” The 
Phenicians are ſaid, in early times, to have planted vines in the ifles of the Mediterranean 
Sea, as well as in ſeveral parts of the continent both of Europe and Africa. 80 that, upon 


ancient Germans, ſays, that the en of the 4 ng 1s W 5 


the whole, wine was produced in all the countries of Europe naturally capable of it; except- 3 


the wine is not very excellent in its kind. 


298 


q12 
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For the honour of our Britiſh iſle, we muſt, under this pot rake notice,” dle hs Cans ; 


ror Conſtantius Chlorus found that all mechanical arts were in greater perfection in Britain 
than in Gaul: the ruined cities of the latter, as well as the fortreſſes on the Rhine, being, 


for that reaſon, repaired by Britiſh. Re and artificers, el that Emperor 8 8 di- 
rection. | 
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The Fa Conſtantine 1 profeſſes the Chriſtian delkibe, hd cad [9 þ Ts 


——He holds the' firſt e and comin council at Nice in eee 1 . 
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* 3 removes to Byzantium, which he had rebullt 121 finely! Wau two years 
fore, giving it the name of Conſtantinople, and makes it the feat of his empire, to the in- | 
fftnite loſs of the city of Rome, whither he never after returned.” Hence the veteran Legions - 
were drawn off to the eaſt, from their former ſtations on the Rhine and Danube, which de- 
fended the northern boundaries of the n 3 10 an. the weſtern eee were 3 to 
the incurſions of the Barbarianss. | 
Conſtantinople was, without doubt, 1 well david 4 to his the as of the 
| greateſt. empire. on earth. It was not only ſeated in a very fine climate, but in a moſt ad- 


vantageous ſituation for correſponding with both the eaſt and weſt parts of the empire, for the” - 


convenience of procuring all kinds of neceſſaries, and for carrying on an extenſive commerce. 
It had Europe on its weſt fide, Africa on the eaſt, the Euxine Sea on the north fide, and 
the Egean, Archipelago, and Mediterranean _ on x tho _— . its eaſier communication | 
with Egypt and Africa. 

33) In the fatal partition of the empire + even: che tree; Cage of Qvtifiaign, then called the 

___ eaſtern empire contained Apulia, Calabria; and Sicily, Greece, Aſia, and Egypt. The weſ-- 
tern empire contained che 2 of pt n e e * e ** 

and aii 

357 The famous city of W was at n time firſt mottivgad in hiſtory, 8 of ee 
hundred years after the foundation of London. Julian, afterwards named the Apoſtate, then 
governor of Gaul under the Emperor Conſtantius, having this year defeated the Germans 
near Sn book; up his winter money at * then a mere caſtle 6 on an iſland i in the. 

Seine. i 

384 In this year the 3 or . are e id to 3 5 theie Grſt 1 movement W Y 

ward, from the north end of Germany; occafioned, 185 n * a very yuan? Fs | in 

the time of Snio king of Denmark.  .- 

400 Pancirollus ſays, that about the year 400, bells were invented d by Paulinus + biſhop of Nola 

5a Fas and henee named ene 1 55 
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| We now enter upon the Fifth 3 of the Chriſtian Ara. A century, the moſt me- 
morable, in all deplorable reſpe&s, of any that can be found in the annals of time; whether 
we conſider the horrible ravages and deyaſtations of the Barbarians in all the provinces of the 
weſtern empire; or the amazing alterations and revolutions i in thoſe provinces, brought about- 
by the many tribes of Pagan nations, who invaded them on all fides, and erected therein, 
upon the ruins of the weſtern empire, the ſeveral | \kingdoms, which, for the moſt part, re-- 
main to this preſent. time. It was, doubtleſs; moſt lamentable to conſider, that the people. 
of thoſe provinces, thus invaded and conquered, were then generally become Chriſtians, and 
had moreover been inſttucted by their maſters the Roms in politeneſs and the finer- arts; 
| yet they were now to ſubmit, in a great meaſure, 1 to barbarous and ſavage Heathens; to 
have their temples and ſchools deſtroyed, their arts and ſciences overwhelmed, and their com- 
merce and manufactures deprefſed : new maſters, new names to countries, new languages,. | 
laws, cuſtoms,  &c. | were every where to take place. And, had it not been for thoſe Barba- 
rians who were invited by the later emperors to ſettle in and near Italy, and who, though o- 
riginally "IO as well as 5 the reſt, had before this general overthrow not only embraced the 
Vor. I. - | E 1 : _ Chriſtian - 
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1 5  Chriflian faith, but nad, in a great We e the PROT: OY of the Roles, eh. 
new kingdoms would probably have remained much longer in Paganiſm and ignorance. And 
| we may alſo farther confirm theſe remarks, by obſerving, that ſomè of the greater cities of Italy 
had retained their ancient politeneſs; arts, and induſtry, even amidſt all the confuſions of ſo vaſt 
a revolution as the world had never before experienced. This brief character of the fifth cen · 
"ay; may partly ſerve to explain that of ſeveral of the ſucceeding ones, concerning which, 


At is not to be wondered, that we have ſo few materials for commercial hiſtory, . and for the : 


5 ae of peaceful arts and ſciences en a people, whoſe wy eg e for r Tome . 


e _ was war and OR e yp” 4s ITO 


* 
— 

** p 4 

OF , 2 5 y # 


4s, aide with the el ae of l Huns Fe 1 Goths," after ravaging a ent part bar Tealy,. 
beſieges Rome itſelf; but is bought off by five thouſand pounds weight of gold, thirty thou- 
ſand pound weight of filver, four thouſand filk garments, and three thouſand purple furs, - 
But the Emperor Honorius not performing thoſe conditions, Alaric returns and takes Rome, 
acauſing Attalus the Hun to be proclaimed Emperor there: this being the firſt time chat oy” 

foteign enemy ſucceeded in ſach an attewpt, fi ſince the early times of that empire. 
410 Alaric beſieges and takes Rome a ſecond time, plundering it for fix days together, and re- 
duces the greateſt part of that vaſt and incomparable city to aſhes, cruelly butchering moſt of 
tits citizens. The moſt ſuperb palaces, the grandeſt ornaments and decorations upon earth, 
the gradual work of a long ſeties of ages, were in a few . reduced to a heap or rubbiſh, 
never more to attain their priſtine ſplendour. . | e 
pon this ſad occaſion, the b e Kaas Honorius removed from Milan, the 

POE aſual place of his reſidence, to Ravenna, for his greater fecurity. _ 

412 Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World, obſerves, that, at this time, the Jews, tio had 
been ſettled in Alexandria ever fince its foundation by. Alexander the-Great, were famous in 


— 


„ brokerage; the very qualifications for which that people are famous at this day. And, 
indeed, having no country of their own, and being ſtrangers every where on the face of the 


carth, it ſeems natural enough for them to have fallen early into trade and brokerage ; more 
eſpecially as the Chriſtian nations generally debarred them from the hereditary poſſeſhon of 
what we call real or e e eſtates ; and did not allow them to be free ah Mi ts of 


handicrafts in towns and cities. 


413 , Whilſt the eaſtern Emperor Theodoſius It. ſarrounded the city of Contains "ith | 


high walls of twenty miles in circumference, leſt that empire ſhould be thrown into the like 
calamity and ruin with the weſtern empire, Italy is miſerably harraſſed by Vandals, Alans, 
and Burgundians ; which laſt-named people, invading Gaul at this time, and maſtering Al- 
ſatia and other neighbouring provinces, forcibly erected the new kingdom of Burgundy. 


The approaching final diſſolution of the weſtern Roman empire, is 9838 to [OR Wee 


" "fax without many words, : | 5 


. 


A total depravation of manners —an be luxury and piodigality=a ad negle& of 


military diſcipline—a general venality—and a total want of zeal and regard for their country, 


# 


that city and in other places, * for their egregious cunning in trade, and in the practice of 


— 


were the principal cauſes of its overthrow. To all theſe may be added, the vaſt populouſneſs of 


the northern and north eaſtern nations, who, for want of ſuſtenance at home, were forced to ſend 
out great numbers of their people to ſeek for new ſettlements. Others, as ſome conjecture, 


Were e ſouthward by more ent nations behind them; as the Goths were by the Scy- 


haus, 1 | 
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_ ... 1» thians," 0 ii either, © or boch caſey 1 hy 3 been awd deſtroyed, ley moſt 


probably have forced ſettlements for them ſomewhere, which they more eaſily found at this 


NY time in the empire of the weſt, than een * ae e ee Ts virtue _ 
Fe ſpirit exiſted among the Romans. e e . . 


extenſive e of nn and. en tn the as of - A in pe of 


France. {4x . =" 
439 Genſerie the Vandal 1 5 1 . et into Africa, 4 4 on ke ity 4 Shag, 
K.)c. whereby a foundation was laid for the Vandalic kingdom in e whack. hoes for 


above two hundred years, till oyerthrown by Juſtinian the Great. 


Dr. Maſcou, in his Hiſtory of Ancient Germany, thinks they a a8 en by 


the Romans, had riſen to almoſt as great ſplendour, as when ſhe formerly contended with 
„ Rome for the ſovereignty of the Mediterranean; and he quotes Salvianus's words, 8 
ſtiles it the Rome of Africa, where arts, philoſophy, commerce, and navigati n were gd 
cultivated, and where great riches were acquired from foreign countries. 
440 The year following, Genſeric, from Carthage, invaded Sicily. 67 | 
Spain had been firſt invaded about'the year 412, by Franks, Vandals, Suevi, Alani, 5 8 
lingi; and to theſe the wn e. in 45 55 we n a new e FOR ns 
louſe, in Gu. | 
449. The Britons, during the ditractions i in 1 empire, bivine 3 deferted by: the fi Roman 
forces which were there, in the year 430, and, being cruelly harraſſed by the Scots and Picts, 
on the withdrawing of thoſe forces, found themſelves under the neceſlity of calling in the- 
Saxons, in 449, to their aſſiſtance: but they ſoon became maſters inſtead of allies, driving. 


the' unhappy Britons up to the mountains and barren parts; and, after expelling the Pitts and 


Scots, divided the ſouth part of the iſle amongſt their leaders, gradually erecting. oven mo- 
narchies, which at length were reduced into one kingdom. | 

At this time Attila the Hun, called by the Chriſtians of the 8 provinces, bs © The 
Scourge of God,“ carried inexpreſſible devaſtations into Italy, Gaul, and Germany. In an 
encounter with the Roman Governor, in Gaul, it is ſaid that three hundred thouſand were 
ſlain on both ſides; others ſay, above five hundred thouſand. He alſo took Arras, Tongres,. 


Spire, Straſburgh, Mentz, &c, renews his ravages in Italy and Gaul, in Flanders and Bur- 


gundy, and then dies on his birth-day. 
After ſo many ſucceſſive ravages and ſuch unheard af 8 it e defireriging: 
that countries, till then the richeſt, the moſt populous, and the fineſt in Europe, remained, 


for ſeveral e ages, poor,. abject, and pf e without arts, W or in- 
duſtry. 


45 5 Genſerie, king of the African Vandals takes and plunder the city of Homes for four- 


teen days ſucceſſiyely. 

472 To compleat t e rpiſery of the once 3 and 6 city of Rome, Recimer lacks: 
and plunders it of all that the former ravagers had ſpared. \ : 

476 Laſtly, Odoacer, king of the Heruli, having, in his. turn, maſtered Na now bes city,. 
ſtripped young Auguſtulus, its laſt nominal emperor, of the Imperial enſigns. Whereupon 


Odoacer aſſumed the more modeſt title of king of Rome or Italy, and held it till the year 
492, when he was murdered by Theodoric, . king of the Goths, whoſe ſucceſſors held Nan 


and * of * till the year when the Lombards became maſters of 1 it. „ 
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„„ This a final period was put to t þ vb empire, after having ſabſiſted one thouſind hw 
. 


F 1 . hundred and twenty-four! years fever the foundation of Rome, and five hundred and ſeven 
PPaoears from the battle of Actium, ot the overthrow-of the republican conſtitution, ' Beſides 
the univerſal corruption of the Romans already mentioned, there were other concurring cauſes. 


Wh tat contributed to their fall particularly, their Emperors permitting ſuch vaſt numbers of the 
Darbarous nations on the confines of the empire to ſettle within its territories; and more eſpe - 

Cially the later Emperors ernploying thoſe barbarians conſtantly in their wars, whereby they 

8 became better ſoldiers than the native Romans. And what yet farther contributed to this 


| - cataſtrophe, was the ſuffering thoſe auxiliaries to be conſtantly kept up in ſeparate bodies, 
>, + headed by their own officers ; ſo that they were enabled with greater facility to effect their 
= yo purpoſes. We cannot, however, diſmiſs our account of this vaſt revolution, without re. 
flecting, that it was a juſt diſpenſation of the Almighty, to ſuffer an empire, which owed its 
+ greatneſs to that inſatiable appetite for dominion which ſwallowed up ſo many free ſtates and 
_— potent monarchies, to be conquered and ravaged in its turn by barbarian nations. Even in |; 
© EC the later period-of their republic, the Romans did not heſitate to oy ri Ge” nations 835 ; 
W liberty which was the boaſted ſymbol of their own government. 
0 Although, to preſerve a due connection, we have gone ſo far "as the 4a 0 0e of 
- Rome, we muſt now look back to the year 430, to take view of the fortified and moſt 
eminent eities which were in Britain, when we Romans abandoned It, as 1 are handed 


down to us by Gildas, Viz. | + 5 
e Britiſh Names. Latin Names. e | Modern Engliſ Names... 
7 Oi * Kang EBRANK. | J . *« York. 2 
nr., . | n e 
vi GORANGEN. RES. oo oo Re 8 WorcesTER.. 
. *'LUNDUNE. © Lonnonia. „ 
⁵ „ 8 „ EI 
3535 | CorcesTRIA. Doe enn, 
f * GLov, GLOUCESTRIA & GLEYUM, GLOCESTER.. I 
* Cer. | CxicESsTRIA. 9 5  CrnrcnesTER, 
e TF. BISTOL. 5 N 
CERIN. CERINCESTRIA-. _ CiRENCESTER2 | 
* GvuenT. Wine  WincHEsSTER. | 
* GRAUNT. CaNTABRIHA. 8 CAMBRIDGE. | 
* LEON. . nnr, W V5 
"TI& DEL. > V Don chzsrE RA. 
5 E 85 Lincorx ſor eti 
MERDIN. I pO 7; at Gilli | 
"PuanTS.. e B50 OY 2 WONT ERETTEEL 
LEG10N.. | | 5 ; CaAxRLEOx. e 


Vork, in the Saxon times, bad various names, or at leaſt various ways of writing its name. 

As, particularly, Vorick and Eurnick; from 0 it is , to derive the name it now 

- bears. 

| — B. Beſides this liſt, there were many other alles, forts, and open towns i in a Britain. 1. 
We 


* 


* 
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a may 1 te obſerve, firſt, That twelve or of theſe places ane to this ag of 
the moſt eminent in England, and. are marked with an aſteriſk; Secondly, That although 


Norwich, Exeter, Oxford, Cheſter, Lynn, Sandwich, Yarmouth, | Portſmouth, Plymouth, 
Boſton, Nottingham, Durham, Shrew 


ury, Southampton, Ipſwich, - Rocheſter, Dover, 
Derby, Litchfield, Hereford, Saliſbury, Coventry, Warwick; Stafford, Northampton, Mon- 


mouth, Dartmouth, and many more, be not named by this ancient author; yet it is known 


that ſeveral of them were towns; though ſmall, in the time of the Romans, and are to be 


found in Antoninus's Itinerary, as well as in Ptolemy's Tables, &e. others indeed were 


founded pretty early in the time of the Saxons. Thirdly, there are other tons that are 


known to be more modern; as Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Hull, &c. founded ſince the Norman 


conqueſt. Fourthly, there are ſome conſiderable towns that ſcarcely exiſted three hundred | 


| years ago. And, fifthly, there are alſo ſeveral others of ſome importance, which have more 


lately grown N from the vaſt increaſe of our general commerce. Such are ſeveral of our 
clothing towns in the weſt and north; our iron · manufacture towns, and alſo ſome places on 
our great rivers and ſea coaſts, which {till more recently owe their riſe to the mere increaſe of 
our naval commerce; ſuch particularly as Falmouth and Burlington. We muſt at the ſame 
time obſcrve, that ſeveral towns on the ſea coaſts, formerly eminent for their fiſheries, are 


now much decayed; though many more have riſen into conſequence, and ſome even ſince 


Cambden wrote his Britannia, as we my Sandy e n his WO no mention | 


of them in that elaborate work. t 
Excepting the exportation of corn, tin, bar * wakes POE Britain to the VO 
provinces on the continent, there does not appear to have been any other foreign commerce 


from Britain during its being ſubje& to Rome. To the Romans, however, the Britons un- 
doubtedly owed the manufacturing of cloth—the building of houſes and towns—the im- 
provements in gardening and huſbandry, and ſundry other domeſtic improvements. All 


which, upon the Romans deſerting them, and Sm the perpetual ravages of the Pits and 
Scots, ſeem to have been in a gre dropped; ſo that when they fled over the Severn, 


they ſeem hardly to have carried with them any taſte for the polite 1mprovements, nor any 


thing elſe which the Romans tavght them but the Chriſtian religion, which they ſtedfaſtly 


held. Their unſettled condition, indeed; was a ſufficient excuſe for their neglect of com- 
merce and of arts; whoſe firſt, but re revival and a en were ee er to the 


Saxon conquerors. 
Although we cannot fix on _ Nen year, oo all bilkerians' are a, that it was 
towards the cloſe of the fifth Aran mw _e famous m_ and e of Venice took 


its riſe. n ERS 1 


Attila the Hun, PR fo FO — renting nothing bail utter nn 


wherever he went, had obliged the nobleſt and richeſt inhabitants of Aquileia, Padua, Con- 


cordia, and other cities on the continent of Italy next to the Adriatic ſea, to fly with their 
beſt effects into the 1 numerous ſmall ſandy iſſes lying amongſt the ſhallow waters or marſhes 


at the upper end of chat ſea near the ſhores of che continent; on which iſſes, about ſeventy- 


two in number, the fugitives built chemſelves ſuch habitations- as their circumſtances would 


admit; there 12 Nen n e hae _ a * nnn huts on ſome of the 
iſlands, © . 


By degrees, and by ls ao ene more > Gigli) this event mach tothe noble 
— city of * * ſo . * n ee power. 


1 [ Cardinal 


'F 


| 1 


So A* aisreosteaz AND CHRONOLOGICAL) DEDUCTION. | 
| ontar no makes: their-firſt- flight into thoſe iſles to be ſo Fo back as. dhe year tat; ; 
Fe * though others conſiderably later. He ſays, that the firſt church they erected was dedicated to 
St. James; and that even in his time, towards the cloſe of the fixteenth century, it was ſtill 
W to be ſeen in the moſt famous of thoſe iſles, called the Rialto; Which with the reſt of them, 
had belonged to the city of Padua, Petavius, Mezerai, Munſter, &c. fix on the year:452 for 
weir firſt flight from the continent; though, without doubt, there were many ſubſequent 

Kcceſſions of people, Who were induced, for the ſame reaſon, to ſettle. on. thoſe naturally. 

« fortified fpots, which, being only divided from each other by ſhallow canals, were formed i into 

many ſmall towns or villages, and were afterwards joined together by bridges. in or about the 

"ninth. century. From many of theſe iſlands" the people in after times remoyed to the 

«principal one called Rialto, for their greater conveniency and ſecurity ; and where the moſt 

magnificent part of the beautiful city of Venice is ſtill ſituated. T heſe numerous iſles are 

ſfurrounded with a flat ground, always covered with a e lea, having uttle or no tide, 
r eee e modern Italians call /agunas or en 

The people finding, from experience, that the ſeparate ee or denn as ; they | 

me m be termed, of thoſe ſmall towns or Villages, were inconvenient, united them, at length, 

_ + , under one government, joining all of them together by four hundred and thirty bridges, and 

formed in this manner the preſent magnificent city of er which contains about one 

hundred and eighty thouſand inhabitants. . 

From the very firſt ſettling of the continental ee on ee iſles, 3 obliged, FRY 

+ to devote themſelves to commerce; the firſt beginning: of. which was, naturally, that of the 

8 4 che. de | 

For how, 8 Ls U "Mey dh e Ah fa, ſubſiſt without 3 ne 

. daily application to maritime commerce, which was to procure them the neceſſaries of life? 

Their next commercial object after the fiſheries was that of ſalt, found in certain pits in theſe 

- Iſles: and as the inhabitants remained, for ſeveral centuries, without any other land or 

ground but the bare ſites of their houſes, many of which had been e from the ſea, it 
behoved them, at all events, to be ſtrong in ſhipping. * 

Thus, by the application of its inhabitants, added to the e 3 its tuation, Venice 
gradually became the general magazine for the merchandize of the neighbouring « continent ; 
to which the many rivers that fall into the Adriatic: ſea greatly contributed. And as the 
| Venetians in time became the carriers of this merchandize, into far diſtant countries, they 

were thereby enabled to bring back raw materials for manufacture, of woollen, filk, linen, 
iron, braſs, &c. which greatly enlarged the circle of their commerce. The traffick of their 
*« ſhips and gallies,” ſays Machiavel, in his Hiſtory of Florence, with ſundry ſorts of 
merchandize, which other nations wanted, eee a e een of ine, from 
Sk one parts, to the port of Venice,” 

After acquiring a ſuperfluity of wealth, and 1 theis 1 5, into Hately houſes, 

R the Venetians erected magnificent public ſtruQures, both for civil and ſacred uſes, At 

length they gained dominions on the continent, both of Italy and Dalmatia, &c. as alſo 

many large and fertile lands 3 in the worn Ry of the SER ae 9 have long ſinee 
loſt to the Turks. | 

The wonderful ben of Ts in 1 of yi de e is not to * 8 
upon earth. Secure, as well from the aſſaults of the enemies as from the ravages of the ſea, 

—— * a vaſt ſemicireular bank, with convenient openings for the MATT of ſhipping they were 
a 5 | ennie 
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enabled toproſeruts their commerce-amidft all the wars and devifiations 60 tlie bench 
continent. It Was a principal object with them, to be as much as, poſſible the importers of 


all foreign merchandize in their own Mipping. as well as the exporters of all that they ſent 
into foreign countries. This was one great cauſe of raiſing Venice not only to immenſe 


wealth, but to be, as it actually happened, a great naval power; even long before any of the 
new kingdoms, formed out of the ruins of the weſtern empire, had acquired any degree of 


maritime ſtrength. Its ſituation for the convenience of cammerce was no leſs. happy than iu 


point of ſecurity and ſtrength. It had the ſhores of Greece on one ſide, and of Italy on the 


other: behind it, northward, a great and populous continent; and ſourhward, on its front, 


it was open to the mild Mediterranean and” Levant. feas; waſhing the ſhores of the richeſt, 
_ fineſt, and moſt populous countries of the world. With all thefe advantages, however, Venice 
was ſubje& to ſorhe-1 inconveniencies, more eſpecially reſpect ing the pleaſures and amuſements 
of the rich, who could have no rural recreations without being conveyed to the continent; 
ſo that when men ſpeak of the great ſcarcity of any thing, it has been uſual to ſay, that it was 


as great a rarity as a horſe in Venice. This conſideration was ee one 1 incitement 
to the obtaining a territory on the neighbouring continent. tral 0 v1 
From ſuch beginnings, after the fall of the weſtern wee . art, ond; N vi 
rence, and Piſa afterward, laid the foundations of + the revival of commerce throughout the 
Mediterranean ſhores, which, in proceſs of time, was extended to the countries of Europe 


without the Streights of Cadiz.. To theſe free cities of Italy the reſt of Europe, weſtward, 


owed the firſt models and maxims for commerce ; although much of ours, in Britain, was 


more immediately taken from the German Hans Towns in the thirteenth and following cen- 
turies; theſe laſt having already derived theirs from theſe Italian cities; which were, for 
ſeveral centuries, the only ports of Europe, weſt of the Eaſtern or Greek empire, which had 


any conſiderable commerce, or any valuable manufactures for the ſupply of other nations. 


For, as there was then very little naval commerce without the Mediterranean, the naval ſtores 
of the countries within the Baltic ſea, then barbarous and unknown to the reſt of Europe, the 
wool, leather, tin and lead of Britain, with the grapes and other fruits of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, lay in thoſe days proportionably neglected, or ſerved chiefly for their own proper 
uſe; until the ſettlement of the new kingdoms, and the increaſe of their people, began to 


make commerce in ſome meaſure abſolutely neceſſary. 


480 
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We have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of Venice, and have, in ſome ſenſe, anticipated 
part of the hiſtory of its increaſe and progreſs far beyond this century, purely for illuſtration. 
We ſhall, however, now return to our chronological order and method, after juſt obſerving, - 
that Angelius a Werdenhagen, in his Treatiſe de Rebus Publicis Hanſeaticis, makes the 
foundation of the city of Erfurd in Upper Saxony, coeval with that of Venice. 

The eaſtern Emperor Zeno, ſays Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World, Vol. IT. p- 10. 
ordained, that none ſhould exerciſe a monopoly of any thing relating to the ſuſtenance of 
men, & c. praRtice of monopolies, ſays our author, had, according to Pliny, been 
** complained of in all ages, and frequent /enatus con ſulia had been made againſt them.“ 

The city of Erfurd was in the country from whence the Franks came, who had now con- 
quered Gaul: they were, probably, the firſt founders of this city, having kept poſſeſſion of 
their original e although ot _ in PRE remained ſtill eee and un- 


civilized. 


— 
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496 | Clovis the Great; or Louis 1. king of the Franks in Gaul, Wa in the your 46 « em. 
| braced Chriſtianity, it became, by degrees, the general religion of the country; 
. Two years after, Clovis totally ſubdued the Armorican Gauls, who inhabited the 

rivers Seine and Loire; fo that the Roman officers were obliged to yield up to him che places 
which till now they had _ in n, thus, a n was W 8 to e nnn wha ara 
"hab exrtrdfiveconny. . I ee 
45 The Bulgarians, a Maſh an now eee by avs aha Made „Thnste, at commit 
great ſlaughter; but 3 are ere f. 90 mo the nerd r an nnn J. and retire inte 
2 eee al 
Before we conclude our account of tis? Fiſh aan we halt briefly 4 e 5 
Mich. Brutus's Hiſtoria Florentina, Lugduni, quarto, p. 2, 1562 That, on the downfall 
of the weſtern empire, great numbers of rich and noble families in Italy retired to the city 
. Florence, not only on account of the fertile nature of its ſurrounding. territory, but as 
being, by its ſituation; ſtrong and ſecure from the ravages to which almoſt all the other 
d eities of Italy were then expoſed. This concourſe of people of condition laid the onde: 
tion of a Republic, which made a confiderable figure for many ſucceeding . 
We ſhall now end this lamentable Fifth Century; which, in our opinion, properly puts a 
period to the Times and Hiſtory of the Ancients, with ag to me countries o_—_ ef 
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LTHOUGH Monf. Le Clere, in is EROS 3 Hiſtory, is of Ws 
that the period of time called Ancient Hiſtory, - ſhould, be continued to the. reign of 
Charlemagne, < becauſe,” ſays he, © it was about that time that theRoman empire was utterly 


« deſtroyed ;” yet we have taken the liberty to differ from him in this point, which, however, 
is of very little importance either way; ſince it is certain, that our venerable Bede is, by ſe- 


veral authors, conſidered to have lived in the middle ages, and that the weſtern Roman empire 
was ſo entirely deſtroyed at the latter end of the fifth century, that every province of it, from 
Italy incluſiye, both weſtward and northward, was occupied. and maſtered by a new and bar- 
barous ſet of people, of ſtrange languages, laws, uſages, and religion; ſo that with regard 
to the countries we have limited ourſelves to treat of, viz. thoſe provinces which lie north and 
welt from ancient Greece, or from modern Turkey in Europe, the times of the ancients, or 
what Mr. Le Clerc calls Ancient Hiſtory, ſeem- undoubtedly to have ceaſed at the end of the 
fifth century, and conſequently what is called the middle ages to have commenced with the 
ſixth century. Machiavel, in his firſt book of the Hiſtory of Florence, ſpeaking of the to- 
tal alterations which Italy and other Roman provinces underwent at that N and the vaſt 
alteration in the condition of the Italian cities, ſays, The provinces,” meaning thoſe of 
the weſtern empire, * changed their government, laws, cuſtoms, manner of living, religion, 


language, habit, and name; from whence ſprung the ruin and the riſe, the fall and in- 


6 creaſe, of many cities: amongſt the ruined ones were Aqueleia, Luna, Chiuſa, Populonia, 
*« Ficſola, and many more. Among thoſe new built were Venice, Sienna, Ferrara, Aqui- 
la, and many others. Thoſe which from ſmall ones grew great, were Florence, Ge- 
% noa, Pla, Milan, Naples and Bologna. '—Provinces, lakes, rivers, ſeas, and molds changed 
their ! more eſpecially in France, Spain, and haly, 


We ſhall briefly 3 ſw this Sith. Century, hat tt, or anne 


character, is, in ſubſtance, no other than a continual ſucceſſion of confuſions and revolutions ; 


partly occaſioned by the fierce and reſtleſs diſpoſition. of the barbarians, who, in the preceding 
century, had taken poſſeſſion of the weſtern empire, and partly by new invaders driving out 


the preceding ones. Vet, although in ſo turbulent a ſtate of things, very little direct com- 
mercial hiſtory can expected, the reader will, nevertheleſs, find many important incidents, 


neceſſary to be remarked, as DENG: preparatory and r ne to our Principal ſubject. 
SOLD Ea | 4 F 2 507 . 
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a. AN HISTORICAL: AND ener oberen 


3 The Emperor Anaſtaſius I. after buying off the Goths, in the year 507, was obliged 
for his future ſafety, to build the famous long wall, for the ſheltering of Conſtantinople it= 


ſelf, from ſea to ſea, being in length four hundred and twenty furlongs, or e miles an 4 


a half of Britiſh meaſure, and twenty feet in thickneſs. 
58 In this year, Clovis, king of the Franks, drives the Goths, for a "Bd out. of Eg” 
9. By this time the Franks had eſtabliſhed four kingdoms in Gaul, viz. thoſe of +038, ys 


Soiſſons, and Orleans; which however were all united not long after, . 


| v1 5 Arthur, king of Britain, of whom ſo many romantic | ſtories are rela, is ad to to have beer 


_ aided by the Scots and Pits againſt the Saxons. 


Thierri, or Theodoric, baſtard ſon of Clovis, king at 1 "IST beats kh . 4 


Danes from Antwerp. This is the firſt time we meet with the name of Antwerp, as all 

of the Danes, in the ſecond volume of Maſcou's Hiſtory of the Ancient Germans, lib. xxi, 
Thoſe ſavages, ranging along the coaſts of Saxony and Frieſland, failed up the river Meuſe, 
and laid waſte all the country between that and the Rhine. In their retreat, howeyer, 


(5193 booty. Vet, in moſt of the Nee times of their mens, ,_ are e uſually e che 
general name of Normans. 
Soon after this, the Abbe Vertot, i in Als Hiſtory of ta: eftabliſhment of the Brivond amongſt 


the Gauls, thinks that the miſcrable Britons, diſpoſſeſſed of their lands by the Saxons, eroſſed 
cover the ſea, and took refuge in that part of Gaul, lying on the Britiſh Channel, called Ar. 


morica, then moſtly defart ; which, from thence, took the name of Bretagne, or Leſſer Britain, 
Many others of the diſtreſſed Britons took ſhelter amongſt the mountains of Dein m 
Cornwall, but more eſpecially in the country afterwatds called Wales. . 

8 From this retreat the Saxons were the more encouraged to bring into Britain new biete of 
their people, who ſoon overſpread the ifland ; ſo that what we call England, and the greater 
5775 of the eaſt fide of Scotland, were peopled with Saxons, Angles, Danes, cc. 

Chicheſter and Abingdon are both faid to be built at this period, by Ciſſa, wing 6 of Suſſex, 

Y In this year Juſtin, the eaſtern Emperor, beſtowed Auſtria on the Lombards for their ſer- 

_ vices againſt the TO: The Lombards afterwards ſeize on e which _— ay for- 
5 ty-two years . 

329 The Emperor Juſtinian the Great publiſhes his Abe Codex of the Sibertit: or civil law, 
and four years after, his other work of the ſame kind, called the Dige; both which, a- 

mong other things, were conducive to the orderly regulation of commercial dealings through- 


out that empire, as oy were alfo "oy room in the new erected weſtern winnen of 


„ Durepe. 
533 In this year the 8 Juſtinian ent out a feet of FP hundred fail of of ſhips catrying 
twenty thouſand ſeamen; alſo ninety-two ſhips named Dromones, then uſed in ſea-fights, 


carrying two thouſand rowers ; his army alſo conſiſted of ten thouſand foot, and five thou- 


ſand horſe, with which his famous General, Beliſarius, conquered all the provinces of Africa 


on the Mediterranean coaſt, that the Vandals had raviſhed from the empire, together with rhe 


iſles of Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, and Corſica, all which were then comprehended under 
the Vandal kingdom in Africa. Maſcou obſerves, that as the Emperor's people were then 
unexperienced in naval affairs, and that Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Spain were under the domi- 


nion of the Goths and e n was deemed hazardous by many of Juftipian's om 


"om: 


9% e the confuſions i in the weſt, the eaſtern empire was far from being i in a ſtate of "Dy : 


 wete vanquiſhed both on land and fea, by T heodoric, who recovered both priſoners and 


Fe 
ſe, 


— 


540 
between the Alps and the river Po. Thus one © ſer oe dünne r de e g Ki h mi- 
ſery on that fine” country. 


* EAN vr b 1 or communes 1 n MA * 
— Procopius, ſecretary to Behfarius, reports, that there wore than-temalaing-two-pil- | 


nme of toute ab Tangier, on Which the following ſentemce was. infcribed;” in che Phenician 


_ - -anguage, vin. V 


'e are they who fly from Joſhua the robber, the ſoh of Nun,“ meaning 


che Canaanites driven out by lia. © But the character of Procopitis, as a juſt hiſtorian, being 


; . - mack er ee N Ne b OOTY Arai mention r a — png 9 it 1s 


much doubted; - 25 0 


53 


About this per 10d. "WE Ealgdus Juſtine is. gad to 13 - Gt ſes the Chriſtian « era in 

ttne computation of time; and in deeds, &c. before which time, either the Olympiads,-the year 

of Rome, or that of the reign of ge Nur r for 7 theſe ende 2 8 it was 5 | 
gun to be uſed in the weſt till long after. TEE 


The Emperor Juftinian's general, Belifarins; tene the' 301 10 in iat of far as to get 
poſſeſſion of Rome; which ten years after, is retaken by Totila, king of the Huns, who plun- 


ders that moſt unhappy city, carrying away the Senate and all the inhabitants: yet, in the year 


530 


following, during Totila's abſence, Belifarius recovers and re-fortifies Rome; which, how- 


ever, is repoſſeſſed by Totila two years after, who alſo, in the ſame year 550, greatly defaced 
the beautiful city of Florence. Laſtly, three years after, Narfes, Juſtitian's general, van- 
quiſhes and kills Totila in battle, as he did poppies * _— e — 1 9 put 
an end to the domini 7 


n of the Goths in Italy. 
 Fhe Hans croſs the Danube, and lay waſte: Mn: Thrace, ren Se. even to the 
ſuburbs of Conſtantinople ; while the Bulgarians, from the weſt fide of the Danube, attack 


the Greek ps hs "_ * £140 at hog epd OP rob it of . of its ee & 25 


550 


vines 5 
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About the year 550, Lechus removes en Ae the Bofphevuk Elin, i. e. the 
Streights of Caffa, in modern Crim Tartary, into that part of Sarmatia, ſince named Poland, 
and becomes Sovereign thereof. Whether this be the ſame Lechus, who is faid by ſome old 
authors to have founded Bremen, or whether Bremen was really a town before Charlemagne's 
time is not quite certain. Others fay, that Lechus came out of Croatia into Poland, and 
founded the city of Gneſna. He is alfo faid to have ſubdued Sitefia, Brandeburgh, Mecklen- 
burgh, Pomerania, Holſtein, Saxony, and Pruſſia, and his brother Czechus to have fettled 
in Bohemia. All which accounts . ene wehe extentive Tat of nts 1 8 * | 


ferently told by different authors. 


$35 


About this time we firſt find mention nas ef bein i in Rn! lthough PabBcinn, vihop 
of Nola, had already introduced them into churches | in Italy. In the following century, the 
venerable Bede mentions them; bur they were not known in the "oO TO till _ were 
ſent thither by the Venetians in the ninth centurx. 

Certain Monks;| l had been in India, having ne the er Jaftinian of their 
being able to obtain for him what he had ſo long wiſhed for, viz. That the Romans,” 
for ſo they ſtill continued to call themſelves ar Conſtantinople, although Rome, and its wef- 
tern provinces; had been before poſſeſſod by Barbarians, © ſhould not any longer be o- 
bliged to purchaſe. raw ſilk of the Perſians, nor of any others; for, having lived long in a 
country called Serinda, they now aſſured him, that although the origin of raw filk was till 
« now a ſecret from the Weſt, it proceeded from certain worms, taught by nature to ſpin it 
9 1. 55 5 aut 


5 
1 


aw nr ene "AND EHKONOLOGIGATL vapverion 


F % 85 BE 1 | 
2 85 «out of their own bouche W and that although it was impracticable to ringtone worms 0 


e far alive, yet it would be eaſy to procure their bags, wherein were innumerable egg, Which, 
e dbeing covered with dung, and thereby heated, would produce thoſe worms.“ Herewpon, 
aks this Emperor promiſed: them great ' rewards for their undertaking.” They therefore returned 
#0 to Serinda, and brought the eggs from thence to Conſtantinople; ſo that raw ſilk was, in 
time, produced in great abundance, to the great enrichment of the provinces, it being ſoon 
worked up into manufactures at Atliens, Thebes, Corinth, &c. Galen, who lived about 
tte year of our Lord 173, ſpeakitig of the rarity of filk in his time, declares it to be in uſe no 
where hut at Rome, and only among the rich. The Emperor Aureliat, who died in the 
Fear 275, is ſaid to have denied his Empreſs a robe of ſilk, | becauſe of its high price; 'which 
ſeems to be ſcarcely credible, '1f it was in uſe at Rome in Galen's time. The Greeks in the 
army of Alexander the Great, are ſaid to have been the firſt who brought wrought ſilks from | 
Perſia into Greece; but till this period, it was manufactured no where but at Berytus and 
Tyre in Phenicia, from whence it was diſpoſed of all over the weſt. The Venetians, ſoon 
after this time, entering into commerce with the Greek empire, ſupplied all the weſtern parts 
of Europe with filks for many centuries, as well as with all other eaſtern merchandize; yet | 
ſeveral kinds of modern filk manufactures were unknown in old times, ſuch as damaſks, in- 
vented at Damaſcus, vel vets, ſattins, &c.—Vopiſcus, in the life of Aurelian, writes; that 
gold and filk were, in thoſe times, exchanged weight for weight, to which erer e ac 
Rhodian law, according to Howel, in his Hiſtory of the World, bore teſtimony. 
About this time, according to Pancirollus, water mills for grinding of corn, were e 
or, moſt probably, only re- invented by Beliſarius, while he was beſieged in Rome by the Goths. 
Pancirollus thinks the ancients were not acquainted with the uſe of water-mulls, becauſe they 
parched their corn, and pounded it in mortars; and that, afterwards, certain mills were in- 
vented, which were turned by men and beaſts with great labour; yet at the ſame he quotes 
Pliny, Cap. 10. Lib. xviti, as naming wheels turned by ſtreams of water, ſuppoſed after - 
wouardòs to be loſt till the time of Beliſarius, as was probably the caſe of ſome other arts. 
556 About this time W Gildas, the Britih 8 pe e the Wiſe; he died i in 
the year 570. | 
568 The Lombards commenced their 0 in nat part of Italy gill Wia their name, 
under their king Albinus; where uy increaſed in power and dne e ths; courſe. of 
two hundred years. . 
569 The eaſtern Emperor, Juſtin II. eſtabliſhed a general governor over the territories which 
that empire ſtill held with great difficulty in Italy, naming him his Exarch ; whoſe reſidence 
was fixed at Ravenna, then a large and firong city. Whilſt the eaſtern empire held Ravenna 
and its territory, which was till 755, the Venetians often politically aſſiſted the Exarchs againſt 
the Lombards, and by that means opened a commerce with that empire's ports in the n 
which proved greatly conducive to the increaſe of their wealth and power. | 
57 3 At this time flouriſhed Gregory of T ours, filed the Father of F rench. nen. He died 
in the year 593. | . 
581 Many hiſtorians think, that, DI this time, the pure and proper Lava tongue ceaſes! to 
be ſpoken any where in Italy; out of which, and the languages of the ſeveral barbarous in- 
- vaders, the Italian tongue aroſe. Yet Brerewood, and ſome others, copjeure, that this al- 
teration of the * of an: — ſomewhat ſoonenr. 5 


7 


. 56 » The 
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re Gothic! monarchy. in Si is advanced to its higheſt pitch aides King: unn 4 
1 now poſſeſſed all that large country, excepting a ſmall part, which the remains of the old 
Roman troops held ſome little time longer. This Gothic kingdom retained alſo ſome of the 
bordering provinces of Gaul; and poſſeſſed alſo: a part of Mauritania on the coaſt of Africa. 


88 Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World, has, from Paul their hiſtorian, given us the dreſs | 


of the Lombards at this time. They wore looſe garments like the Anglo Saxons, moſtly of 


© linen, having large ſeams, and being interwoven. with various colours. Their ſhoes were 
open almoſt to the toes, and buttoned or laced together. They afterwards began to wear hoſe, 
over which, when they rage, they t a ſort of deen but this laſt e . Wrrowed 4 


597 


from the Romans, - 
This year Auſtin, with four hundred other 3 al; in 1 the Ms 


600 At the cloſe of this century, ſuch of the unhappy Britons as had not withdrawn into the 


mountainous parts, or into Gaul, but remained diſperſed among the Saxons, were generally 
treated by them as abjeQ ſlaves ; and from hence, according to our hiſtorians, aroſe the con- 
dition of ee in a * ne. more or n W. the . of” OS 


Barn VII. 


SEVENTY CENTURY. 


The comb e was a period full of Wanble in 1 parts of EIS and 8 
religion, and ſome ſort of learning alſo, are ſaid, by hiſtorians, to have begun to flouriſh in 
England, and was from thence propagated into the Netherlands and Germany, yet ſo dark is 


the hiſtory of this, and ſome ſucceeding centuries, and ſo uncertain their chronology, that 


Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World, -is frequently at a loſs to tell how long each king 
reigned in the ſeveral nations of Europe; which he has particularly inſtanced in Theodoric, 
king of the Franks; Childeric II. and many others in that country, as well as in England, 
Spain, Italy, &c. So that we muſt feel our way, as well as we can, until we arrive at ſome- 
what of an enlightened period, or obtain better or more authentic materials for hiſtory and 
chronology. In this century, however, we have the firſt accounts of the Sclavi, who proved 
ſo troubleſome. in ſucceeding times. We find London, even at this age, to have been a place 
of ſome commerce: but the ravages of the enthuſiaſtical Mahometan Saracens did inexpreſſible 
damage to the Eaſtern or Greek empire; for by taking Egypt from it, they are ſaid to have 
wholly interrupted the trade to Eaſt India by the way of the Red Sea, for about fix hundred 


ears; although another way was, in the mean Hangs” found out for * the Eaſt India 


602 


merchandize into Europe.. e 
About this time, according to ſeveral authors, the Selen, a 8 people, from the north 


eaſt parts of Europe, and from that part of Aſia then termed Scythia, removed to, and ſettled 


in, that part of Dalmatia and Iſtria, from them named Sclavonia, which name it retains to 
this day: that fierce people afterwards forced their way into Bohemia, Poland, and the northern 
parts of Germany, where they remained obſtinate Pagans for ſeveral centuries, and indeed until 


| moſt of them were extirpated. Yet they have left their e in both the S—— 


bog 


* 


countries, where it is vernacular to the preſent period. 


In this year, our venerable Bede calls London “i a mart town of many nations, which re- 
'* paired thither by ſea and land,” 


614 tn 


N l . 

. : 2 art founded achuych and monaftry on a ſpot of ground near Jondon, then called: Thorney; * 

TL which minſter or monaſtery, lying weſt from London, came aſterwards to be namied Weſt. 

r Mr. Tyrol, in the firſt volume of his Generat Hiſtory of England, calls. the king 

ä built this monaſtory Sebert, king of the Eaft Saxons... From ſuch ſmall begitinings du 
. » tlie preſent magnificent city of Weſtmünſter take its riſe; with many other conſiderable cities 
f © IE in various parts of Europe. This monaſtery was deſtroyed by the — anf e but was 

_ afterwards re-founded in greater ſplendour by King Edward the Confeſſo rtr 

ns.” Clotaite, king of France, eretts Ty I into a aa in four of EP. 


8 ſon of Carloman. iran? 


621 Under Suintilla, whom ſome call the firſt Gothic woke of al Spain, tho remains phe 
"8 od Roman forces were this year totally expelled that country. ORE 


4x 2 l 


622 The year 622 is uſually affigned for that of the Hegira, or Aights of the- ripen Matomet | 
| _ © from Mecea to Medina, whoſe followers, the Saracens, kill now a eontemptible people of 
e Arabia, were made inſtruments in the hand of Providence for Puniffüng and diſtreſfing' the 
05 Eaſtern empire; from which, by the moſt rapid conqueſts, they, in a few years, ravithed not 

only Egypt, but all the African coaſts of the Mediterranean, quite weſt to the ſtreights of 

Cadiz or Gibraltar; where, notwithſtanding ſome faceeſsful attempts of the Eaſtern emperors 

for recovering the ſame, their poſterity and religion remain to this day. And from this Hegira, 

bort, as ſome write it, Hejira, or flight of Mahomet, all Mahometan countries to this day 
begin their computations, and date their writings and tranſactions. It is uſually ſaid, that the 

Emperor Heraclius might have eafily cruſhed: that wild ſect in its infancy ; yet even in the life- 

time of this emperor, not only part of Africa, but Syria and Paleſtine, were ſeized on by 

them, with the city of Jeruſalem, after a ſiege of two years, whilſt Heraclius bufied himſelf 
about queſtions of religion. Incredible were the riches which thoſe poor Saracens found in 

me cities of Syria : infinite quantities of moſt valuable jewels, filk, gold and filver ſtaffs, &c. 

with which, till now, they were utterly unacquainted. Vaſt quantities of rich -merchandize 
alſo were deſtroyed by fire, to the inexpreflible detriment of commerce; and the invaluable 
library at Alexandria was deſtroyed, which contained ſuch a numerous collection of books, 
that the Saracen commander teſtified his politeneſs by diſtributing them to the warm baths of 
that vaſt city, which, ſome fay, were four thouſand in number, yet it took fix months to 
: conſume them all, In the reign of Heraclius alſo. the Saracens conquered a great part of 
Perſia, which kingdom had but a few years before ſtruck terror into the whole empire; ſo 
inconſtant are the greateſt things on earth. To ſay the truth, this calamity was more grievous 
to Chriſtendom, than even the irruptions already recited of the northern barbarians into the 
weſtern empire, who, though at firſt they created grievous diſorders and calamities, yet be. 
coming ſoon after Chriſtians themſelves, they rather, in the end, ſerved to ſtrengthen Chriſ- 
tianity : but theſe Mahometans took a furious enthuſiaſtic Pleasure in eee CY mark 
oy Chriſtianity and politeneſs wherever they prevailed. 

The firſt naval exploit of the Saracens weſtward, did indeed, prove aſians to thats; Is 
for having paſſed the Streights of Gibraltar, their 1285 was WP overthrown and n by 
Bamba, or Wamba, king of Spain. 

IJhe Eaſtern Emperors in this century ſtill held ſome part of Aﬀviea; yet ſo jooitly; chat the 
governors thereof began to ſet up for themſelves: but the Saracen Admirante, as they call 
their chief naval commander, from which name, ſome fay, wwe modern Word Admiral is 
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quite deſtroyed that city, and alſo poſleſſed Adab ot Tunis i in its neighbourhood, which 
| they have held ever fince. | Whilſt the Caliph's Admirante in Egypt, with feyenty ſhips, in- 
| vaded and waited the Ille of Cyprus, in the year 651; and after defeating the Greek emperor 
Conſtans II. in perſon, in a naval engagement, attacked Rhodes, and next the Cyclades, and 
having ravaged the coaſts of Sicily, and taken Syracuſe, returned with a vaſt booty to Alex- | 
andria. They even had the boldneſs, in the year 669, to make an unſucceſsful attack on 
Conſtantinople itſelf,” on which ' occaſion the inhabitants are ſaid to have invented a fort of 
fire, that would burn under water, of which we are, at-this time, entirely ignorant. 7 

At their taking of Rhodes in 653; it is ſaid, that the famous Coloſſus, or brazen ſtatue of 
| Apollo, which had been ere&ed one thouſand three hundred and fixty years before by Laches, 
and had long before this been thrown down . an earthquake, was now found lying on the 
ground; and that the metal of it, ſold to a. Jew, and weighing ſeven hundred and twenty 

thouſand pound weight, loaded nine hundred camels. It is faid to have been one hundred 
and twenty-ſix feet high, and ſtood aftride over the haven of the city of Rhodes; fo that the 
ſhips ſailed in and out between its legs, being juſtly reckoned one of the ſeven wonders of the- 
world. There'are ſome, however, who, perhaps with reaſon, think the ſtory of that Coloſſus: 
| to be merely fabulous. It is indeed firange to believe, that the Emperors of Conſtantinople, N 

who held this famous ifland ſo long, ſhould never have removed ſo great a treaſure. | 

The famous city of Rhodes anciently celebrated for its great commerce, and for its excellent 
ſea laws, mentioned in our firſt book, by which the Greeks, Romans, and all the ports of the 
Mediterranean ſea, were governed in maritime caſes for many ages, as the middle parts of 
Europe afterwards were by thoſe of Oleron, and the nations on the Baltic ſea, &e. by thoſe of 
Wiſbuy. To complete what was done by the Saracens in this ſeventh century, in the year 
698, they reconquered Africa, upon'the withdrawing the Imperial troops from thence. By 
this conqueſt, the Saracens introduced the Arabian language into Barbary, where it is ſpoken 
to this day ; although the native Africans, who poſſeſs the inland and mountainous parts of 
the country, {till retain the ancient African language. The Saracens altered the names of 
places wherever their conqueſts reached, and deſtroyed all marks of learning every where: 
Thus, to the admiration and amazement of all mankind, a parcel of poor ignorant Arabians 
under the firſt four Caliphs, ſucceſſors of Mahomet, conquered more countries in about 
ſeventy years, than the Roman empire could do in four hundred years ſpace, viz. Firſt, they 
drove all the Jews and Chriſtians quite out of Arabia. Secondly, like a torrent, they con- 
quered the great and rich provinces of Syria and Meſopotamia: Thirdly, Egypt and all 
Africa. And fourthly, Perſia; beſides Paleſtine, Cyprus, Rhodes, Sicily, &c. ; they alſo 
beſieged Connie ee Pee for eight ſycceſhive years, and retires at te approath of . 
inte. 

We have here thrown ogethicr u my account * th conqueſts of the ae as far 
as this century goes, without undertaking to anfwer for the exactneſs of the dates of their 
feveral expeditions; the Chriſtians of thoſe diſmal times having handed down to us very looſe 
and incorrect aceounts thereof, and ſome perhaps not abſolutely to be relied on. 

We ſhall only farther obſerve with Dr. Maſcou, &c.— That while the eaſtern empire wa 
loſing its beſt provinces in Afia and Africa, and was even threatened with the lofs of all; the 
court of Conſtantinople retained” a great external pomp in titles, offices, habits, equipages, 
Ke. while, on the other band, all embelliſhments of the mind, as well as all ſpirit and 
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AN HISTORICAL, AND. ennonotopt cat: DroveriON. 8 f 


Lone. A 45 ſciences vaniſhed; even on. the medals extant of thoſe times, the inventions 
HP repreſentations were as much debaſed as the metal of which they were made. 

With regard to the provinces of the late weſtern empire at this time, we ate to e =Y 
the barbarous nations, who had taken violent poſſeſſion of them, had abſolutely. overturned all 
+ the Roman laws and conſtitutions, and introduced in their ſtead their own feudal law, which 
was ſuited to their martial diſpoſition. Their lands therefore, wherever they prevailed, were 
held by their grandees, or princes, by feuds or feods, i. e. fiefs, or military tenures; and by 
the like tenure or ſervice,” did the ſmaller landed men hold of the greater ones. Such a con- 
ſtitution, being entirely calculated for war and conqueſts, was by no means ſuited to peaceful 


and commercial arts, improvements, and induſtry; which, for this reaſon, amongſt others, 


were ſo long diſcouraged, and ſo flow in their advancement in Europe. The Lombards in- ; | 


troduced the feudal conſtitution into Italy about the year 570, and this occaſioned its being 


_ promulgated under the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, about the year 1150, in form, and under 


titles, being then incorporated as a part of the civil law, with regard to military tenures and 


ſervice. Our learned Selden thinks the Franks brought the feudal law with them into Gaul; 
yet it ſeems at leaſt doubtful whether our Saxon. anceſtors brought it hither; or whether, in 
that part of Germany from whence they came, the fame military tenures for lands were cuſ- 
tomary, for they had no written laws; ſo that it is thought the feudal law, in its full extent, 
was not immediately eſtabliſhed in our iſland, nor perhaps a great while, if at all, before the 


conqueror brought it hither from Normandy. F900 ts ann. * ſhall FO bare 


- 


628 


occaſion to treat more at large. 

But we muſt now return to the chronological order of our en 

Although the buildings in England, as well as in moſt other air of Europe, out of Italy, 
were very mean in theſe times, even their churches being generally of timber, yet the venerable 


Bede relates, that Paulinus, having, in the year 628, converted the governor of Lincoln to : 


the Chriſtian religion, he built a church of ſtone, of curious workmanſhip, in that city : but 
it ſeems the bare walls were only ſtanding in Bede's time, the roof being fallen in, 
In France, ſays Mezerai, all ranks at this time made profeſſion of arms. What gown- men 


or robe- men meant was not then known. Juſtice was rendered by people armed. Their 


battle-ax and buckler hung on a pillar in the middle of the hall of juſtice; and the ſame 


counts, dukes, and centeniers, who gave judgment in cities and villages, without any plead- 


ings or writings, led them to the wars; yet they had no pay but an equal ſhare of plunder. 


Clotaire the Second, the tenth king of France, coined money of the gold which the French 
found in their own country at this time; and payments were then made as much with gold 
and filver uncoined as coined : his coin of gold was much finer an floſs of the Viſigoth 
kings of Spain. | 

In the hiſtories of Flanders we read, that in the yeaf 631, Clotaire, king of pn be- 
ſtowed on Lideric, ſon of Salvert prince of Dijon and Burgundy, the government of Flanders, 
then covered with wet and marſhy grounds in ſome parts, and in others with. great woods 
and foreſts, on which account he, and alſo n of his ſucceſſors, were ſtiled foreſters of 


We Flanders. - 


638 


At this time both Thuringia and Heſfia were ſubject to the Flom "of the os i. e. 5 
France, being the country from whence they originally cane in the fifth century. And in 
this very year, Dagobert, king of France, is ſaid to have founded at Erfurd in Thuringia the 
college of St. Peter on the Hill, And although Saxony“ was not as yet ſubdued, yet we find 
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* e ru ore on COMMEDOI, » „ a 


Tir n od the father of Charlemagne, founded the abbey of Minh in He, A th a ms W 
as alſo that of Fulda, and of St. Mary's in Erfurd, 8 553 | — ll 
CY The e ren ee 18 Made. 121 d by 0 
in England. 5 5 
Abont this time alſo, 33 ee to. a 5 impotior Mee ad waa ; 4-8 the 
—_ emperor Heraclips, in about the ſpace / of fix years, all Melopotamia, POWs Renne, 
Egypt and the whole coaſt of Africa, ſince named the Barbary Coaſt, i 8 
The ſame year, that unhappy Greek empire, under Conſtans II. who Was juſt come to. the 
 throne,. was terribly harraſled by different enemies, The Arabjans, or Saracens, with a fleet 
of one thouſand ſeven hundred. veſſels, raviſhed Cyprus from it, Whilſt the Goths from the Tae ne a 
Euxine fea, the probable, progenitors of the oder. Collicks, 1 1 0 5 with — 
ſiil, but they were both at length overcome. 
64 In this year, according to Speed, Ercombent,. 1320 of Kent, is faid to have Aa that 
country into pariſhes: by FONG Vi Ah: en for, which he n to *. brd of 
Chriſt Church i ay Canterbury. e 122 29675 
668 The Greek emperor Conſtans II. went t this years Fo Tons, oy heed] i of all the valuable 
rarities which former pillagers had left, and ſent them to Conſtantinople, He alſo attempted 5 | 
to dethrone Grimbald, king of . Lombardy, and to drive the Lombards out of Italy. But — 
Grimbald's ſon totally defeated the army of Conſtans, and ſeinod on ſeyeral cities of the 8 
| Exarchate ; ſo feeble were the efforts of the Greek empire, even in thoſe early days. e e 
674 Glaſs makers were this year brought from France into England, on building the new abbey 
of Weremouth; the church of which was built of ſtone, by French maſons, after the Roman 
manner. Abbot Benedict, ſays the venerable Bede, alſo brought over artificers, ſkilled 
nin the making of glaſs, which till then had been unknown in Britain, wherewith he glazed 
« the windows of that church and monaſtery, and thereby taught the Englith the art of glaſs = 
making, Thich fas proved, 9 uſeful in ming of lamps for churches, and other veſſels for 1 
« divers uſes.” i; „ 
691 Pepin, mayor of the ks off eng takes the city of. Uyrecht 5 Radbold, Duke of 
Friſia, which nnr of F "SR: was then of a eh ad erat than the province ſo named 
in our days. 55 
694 The kingdom. of — 5 5 3 AN very 1 at this. time, Scoring to Tyrcel's 
General Hiſtory of England, in which he quotes the Saxon chronicle, as follows: that the * 
Kentiſhmen having this year leagued with Ina, king of Weſſex, they, on account of his al- 
liance and friendſhip, gave him thirty thouſand pounds of flyer, Withrid being their king. 
Now, if the Anglo Saxon pound of filver was, ſo far back, as is generally conjectured, equal 
to the Anglo Norman pound, i. e. thrice as much ſilver as our nominal money pound, then 
they paid ninety thouſand pounds of our money for his friendſhip, which, in thoſe poor 
times, before m2 og Was any 58. like e Was a r great ſum for fo. {mall a 
Aj kingdom. 
1 69) The Frifians were fill Pagans at the cloſe of this century; . we find, from venerable 
| Bede, that Willebrode, an Engliſhman, at this time croſſed the ſea 3 into Frifia, being ſent 
thither by Pepin for their converſion, who. gave him .the. caſtle of Utrecht for his epiſcopal 
ſeat, the Pope having appointed him Biſhop of F riſia; and as he carried with him twelve 
aſſiſtants, an early correſpondence was thereby opened between Minh 8 the Netherlands, 


which in time brought on a autual commerce. 
Vor. I. 8 f N About 
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About in wide” our; Venerable Bede, as he is always Riled by Seth both foreign and 
domeſtic wrote his Church Hiſtory of Britain. He is faid to have expounded almeſt all the 
Bible and to have tranſlated the New * eſtament and Pfalms irito the Anglo Saxon tongue. 


* ty 


| - 5 He died in the year 334. His works are publiſhed in moſt parts of Europe, he being eſteemed 


95 an excellent author, for the dark times in Which he lived. Gildas, Gregory of Touts, and 
n che venerable f oy" _ eb ame are _ 88953 Wann ee in 8 OY 18886 of noſe 


3 Ss iy 


E early. times. I 
70 The city of Gabe 1 in Pelagd is ſaid to have bn ended in this! year, nay Ge 


had been created Duke of Poland. A ee ee ene _ eser 9 hens ao nr 


155 of any in that country. 


who 


We ſhall cloſe the ſeventh Gentry! with indy; as n hinted, that bo ths "NAY 


| becoming maſters of Egypt, and of its great mercantile capital Alexandria, the commerce to 


Es. India, up the Nile, and thence by the Red Sea, which the Roman' emperor: Auguſtus, and bis 
red by ſucceffors, had ſo much cultivated, and which was continued by the Greek empire till this 


period, was hereby totally interrupted, and remained utterly ſuſpended for ſome centuries: - 


yet the people of Greece and Italy, fo long accuſtomed to the ſpices, drugs, &c. of India, "— 
found means to obtain them by land'carriage in caravans, not only by the way of Syrian 
Tripoli, Aleppo, and Bagdat, after they had been brought up the Tigris and the Euphrates 
from the Perſian Gulph ; but likewiſe by the ſame courſe from Trebiſond, or the Black Sea: 
the former of the two, however, was moſt generally practiſed, and has continued even to our 
© own days. This trade, in ſucceeding times, gave life and riches to the free cities of * 


N to Venice, and, in an $7 an b Dd to 7 Genoa, LE and Piſa. 


4 & 


EIGHTH CENTURY. CHARACTER: 


* 


This eighth century, amidſt many violences, yy | fondry great revolutions 0 De: in 


moſt parts of Europe, affords, nevertheleſs, a dawn of the revival of commerce: and” arts. 


The propagation of Chriſtianity in Germany, towards the cloſe of it, not only opened a 
communication between that extenſive country and the other more civilized ones, but likewiſe 
prepared the way for introducing Chriſtianity into Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Poland; 

ſo that a regular intercourſe for commerce was eſtabliſhed with countries, till then almoſt as 

much unknown to the chriſtian parts of Europe, as the moſt interior regions of Africa are at 


preſent. A melancholy revolution, indeed, happened to the. Chriſtian Goths of Spai 


n, by 


having their monarchy totally ſubverted by the Moors of Barbary; a revolution which, in its 
conſequences, greatly retarded commerce, as well as chriſtianity, in that noble country, for 
ſeveral ſucceeding centuries. Neither did the cruel, and almoſt continual, ravages of the 


Norwegians and Danes, under the more general name of Normans, permit the ſettlement of 


peace and tranquillity, without which commerce will ever languith, in ſeveral provinces of the 
late weſtern empire. The new enthuſiaſtic ſe& of the Mahometan Saracens in the Eaſt carried 
their conqueſts and ravages to an unaccountable height againſt the declining Greek empire; 

_ - whilſt a new weſtern empire is formed out of the once barbarous nation of the Franks, who, 


under their great leader Charlemagne, unhappily lay the foundations of eccleſiaſtical tyranny | 


in Europe, ſo obſtructive of freedom and commerce. Vet we ſhall diſcover, even in this 
century, certain promiſing ſymptoms of à more ſettled ſtate of things, ſpringing up in various 
parts of our quarter of the globe. * find London' to be a of ſome commerce, and that 
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| 5 8 in the bag of this century, e VII. king of Scotland, is ſaid to aſe begun 2 
practice, afterward conſtantly continued in both the Britannĩe nations, of cauſing the acts and 

| ordinances of his predeceſſors and of his own. time to be recorded in monaſteries: and al- 

[ though the monks werte, for many reaſons,” by no; means the moſt proper hiſtoriographers, 

et ſuch records, unfaithful in many; reſpects as they are, were certainly! better than to have 
had none at all; which, conſidering the groſs e * as Ow! "NOUNS: ard have 
been the caſe, bad notthoſe ecclefiaſtics undertaken it. * . 

* The Venetians diſcard their tribunes, and elect Paoluccio their firſt wi FOE or prince, 
who proved inſtrumental in -aggrandizing) their city, by building caſtles: or forts in their 
lagunas, or marſhes, and by erecting FO * ſhipping, of 1 * r as up 2 

| ſtated number for the public ite e ith e e by Oh 5 
20 Luxury, where there is any thing like ak; ill certainly ſis itſelf are of: 1eſs1 in all 
ages. Mr. Tyrrell, in his General Hiſtory of England, gives an inſtance of it in theſe rude 
times; when, in the year 709, Wilfred, a Northumbrian biſhop,: a lofty and bee man, 
>: "as the firſt Engliſh. Prelate who had made uſe of filyer veſſels or plate. DEE n 
7¹3 The Goths of Spain, being much degenerated from their priſtine virtue and 1 0 tr 
empire there began to decline about the the the beginning of this century: but their ruin was acce- 
lerated by the wickedneſs of their king Roderick; for he having, in the year 712, raviſhed the 
daughter of Count Julian, his governor of the province of Ceuta on the Barbary ſhore, that 
count, in revenge, induced the Moors, or Saracens, his neighbours in Barbary, firſt to 
_ undertake the expulſion. of the Goths, - whom we may now call Spaniards, out of Africa; and 
next, under Vitus, their Caliph, or, as they call him in Barbary, Miramomolin, to attack 
Roderick in Spain itſelf, who, notwithſtanding he brought an hundred thouſand men into 
the field, was totally routed, and himſelf ſlain, in the year 713. In conſequence of this vic- 
.tory the Moors, for ſo we now call them inſtead! of Saracens, in three years time were enabled 
to conquer all the cities and provinces in Spain, excepting only the mountainous parts of 
Aſturias and Biſcay, where the Chriſtians, fled for ſhelter, the Moors not thinking it worth 
their while to follow them. Yet, from thoſe inacceſſible places they, in time, gradually en- 
croached on their conquerors ſo far, that, in little more than ſeven hundred years, they drove 
the Moors entirely out of Spain. The Moors were, in the beginning, ſo proſperous and. 
elate, that they drove the Spaniſh Goths out of Languedoc, in France, then called Septimania; 
yet they were ſoon afterwards driven thence, with almoſt incredible ſlaughter, by Charles 
Martel, mayor of che palace of France. The Chriſtians of Spain might, without doubt, have 
expelled the Moors much ſooner, had they kept all their conqueſts united under one Xing, 

_ Inſtead of erecting ſeveral ſeparate kingdoms out of them, for the grandeur of their younger 

ſons. On the other hand, it muſt be allowed, that the Moors fell into the very ſame error; 

yet as the Chriſtian kingdom of Caſtile was growing great, by gradually uniting other pro- 
vinces to it, the Chriſtians, conquered one Mooriſh kingdom after another; thoſe Mooriſh - 
kingdoms. frequently engaging in. hoſtilities with each other, and often times allying with 

their Chriſtian neighbouring princes for that end; ſome of the Chriſtian princes alſo entered 
into alliance with Mooriſh ones, whoſe children they ſometimes intermarried. We have ſaid 
the more, on this famous revolution, that the grounds of our ſaying ſo little hereaftex con- 
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25 Gabel Spaniſh Snails hiſtory, for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries, may the more dil 
appear. For as the Moors and Chriſtians were almoſt ee at war againſt each other, 
there was neither leiſure nor inclination on either fide for the ere ot commerce to any "'Y 

1 eee umtil the one had entirely conquered the other. 1 
Tue French hiſtorians ſpeak much of the great number of religious 8 2 ereted 

N 5 L 15 this century, and about chis time, in France, prompted by the ſpirit then prevailing for a 
monaſtic life; which induced great numbers of monks to go thither from England, Scotland, 

| Wan Ireland. People of this caſt went wandering from one country to another, to Teck out 

_ foreſts and mountains, which, fays Mezerai, were the more quickly peopled, according as 
they were more ſolitary and deſart. 80 that,” he adds, thoſe crowds of penitents be- 
. 4 Tame beneficial to France; for the frequent incurſions of the Barbarians having laid it waſte 
and deſolate, it was ſtill in many parts oyer-run with chickets and woods, and, in the 
lower lands, overflowed and marſny. In cheſe places, therefore, thoſe good monks labour- 
ed with their own hands, to clear, drain, plant, and build, not ſo much for themſelves, 
living as they did, with great frugality, as for maintaining the poor; fo that, of barren, 
© woody, and overflowed deſarts, that were frightful to look upon, they made fertile and de- 
* lightful ſpots; not to mention, that all which remains of the hiſtory of thoſe ages has been 
* preſerved alſo by them, and handed down to us.” The ſame remark,” which: Mezerai has 
made, relating to France, may with equal prepriety be applied to England and Scotland, where, 
as we have already hinted, the great convents were almoſt the only repoſitories of our hiſtory 
for many centuries; there having been in each of thoſe greater religious ſocieties, one of 
their number termed the Hiſtorian, who kept a record of what was deemed the moſt material 
public occurrences, though, in general, with very little exactneſs, and leſs impartiality, where i 
any thing my to the church, and more TINY to the en 00 nt gs in 
terfered. Korn 8 | 1 
Much the ſame way be faid of the other Obrien countries of Dirk: in thoſe dark cimes; 
in which were firſt broached, recorded, and handed down, the wild and romantic accounts of 
_ pretended miracles and nonſenſical exploits of their feigned ſaints; whilſt not only every thing 
relating to commerte- and arts was omitted to be recorded, which indeed is the leſs to be 
wondered at, as there was then ſo little of either in the weſtern world, but likewiſe the genuine 
ſprings of ſtate matters and en rn were almoſt totally nnen for thoſe KR 
fooleries and falſhoods. 

717 The Chriſtians of Spain having fled gem their Moopiſh cotitfacrors,” as before obſerved 
into the mountains of Aſturias and Biſcay, they, in' this year, under Pelagius, of the royal 
| line of the Gothe, erect a ſmall monarchy there, wherein, ſays Monf. Le Clerc, in his Com- 
pendium of Univerſal Hiſtory, he was not a little favoured by the great ſlaughter which 
ee Martel made of the Saracens in theſe times. —and from thence they gradually ſpread 

to Leon, TOY Se n et at length, utterly expelled we Moors in che . 

century. 

About this time, we firſt and any mention made of meretnht; i in certain parts, reading 
into inland countries, though probably much like our modern pedlars. 4 
The ſame year Solyman, the Mahometan Caliph, beſieges anne in . with mere I 
thouſand ſhips, and three hundred thouſand men. | 
719 In the laws of Ina, king of Weſſex, which were made Vettel the years 512 and 72, it | 
— © mo according to Ou e in his Chronicon Precioſum, that * an ewe, with her 
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it became cheaper. Till we approach the Norman conqueſt, we are ſomewhat in the dark as | 
to the weight and value of our Saxon coins; therefore, we ſhall only obſerve on this article, 
that if their money was the ſame with that of the Anglo Normans, as many think, t * is no 
extraordinary inſtance of the cheapneſs of proviſions ſo far back. M | 
According to Dr. Maſcov's hiſtory of the ancient Germans, the kings of the Fan util 


the beginning of this eighth century, had not as pat e "the aw! Uebe ge ines of Ko 


Swabia and Bavaria, which acquiſition was owing to the good conduct of Charles Martel. 
His ſon Pepin made the Friſians tributary ; and the venerable Bede ſays, that the dominion of - 


„ me Franks, in his time, extended in the Netherlands beyond the Rhine. 


The Moors of Spain invade Gaul, or F rance, and take Narbonne, but are driven from the 
fiege of Toulouſe back into Spain, - 

About this time, ſome of the mens cities. ; begin t to aſſume Independence, and choo chem- 
ſelves Dukes, c. 

About this time alſo, Winifred, an N Engl Mank, to n for his SAR Ph they after- 
wards gave the name of Boniface, began to preach Chriſtianity in Thuringia, &c. in the in- 
ner parts of Germany, with good ſucceſs ; whereupon Pope Gregory ſent for him, and con- 
ſecrated him a Biſhop, in partibus inßidelium. He had ſupplies of money, ſays Maſcou, from 
the Monks of England ; but books were very ſcarce. He ſays there are letters ſtill extant be- 
tween him and ſeveral perſons, in one of which he deſires a legible copy of the Prophets to 
be ſent to him, and ſome of Bede's writings to make uſe of in his ſermons. Thoſe letters, 
ſays Maſcon, ſhew both the poverty and ſimplicity of thoſe times. — The Abbot Guthert de- 
fires he would ſend him ſome glaſſes, there being no ſuch thing made in England. — Boniface 
ſends to Archbiſhop Egbert a ſmall veſſel of wine, wherewith to make him and his brethren 
merry.—In another place, Maſcou relates, that Boniface, being at variance with the Biſhop of 
Saltiburg, who was a native of Ireland, got him condemned as a heretic, by Pope Zachary 
for teaching that the world was round, and that there were Antipodes. This, however, was 
no more than what Lactantius, St. Jerom, and St. Auſtin, though fathers of the church, 
had declared to be hereſy long before. St. Auſtin, in his book De Civitate Dei, ſays, * Their 
fable of the Antipodes, i. e, men living on the oppoſite! fide of the earth, where the ſun 
* riſes when he ſets to us, having their feet oppoſite to ours, is a thing utterly incredible, and 
< not to be believed.” Yet, it ſeems, our venerable Bede, the moſt learned of this age, 
admitted and taught that the earth was round. It appears, however, that Boniface took great 
pains to root out the barbarous and Pagan cuſtoms of the Germans, who at this time fed on 
raw bacon, and on horſes fleſh, and, in ſome parts, praftifed human ſacrifices. He founded 
the Abbey of Fulda, and had all the countries of Germany, which he had converted, under 
his juriſdiction, having, in his old age, in the year 745, been conſtituted Archbiſhop of 
Mentz ; but was martyred by the Pagan Friſons i in 755. (Adami. Bremenſis Hiſtoria Eccle- 
ſiaſtica a Lindenbrogio edita: Hamburgi, 1706, in 0% Lib i, p. 3.) Brand's s Hiſtory of 

the Reformation, &c. in the Low Countries, Vol. I. ſays, he was alſo Archbiſhop of the 
Friſians, or Utrecht, in the room of Willebrood, who was ſent thither from England in the 
year 690, for their converſion : the ſame author relates that Boniface was  maiſacred at Dock- 
um, in 752. 

It was either in ENT! or the — won a the Greek K Leo-Llaurius n | 
ed the Saracen Dept, according to Moriſotus, Lib. ii. 9 3• by a new artifice, viz. © by 
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preceding century, viz. anno 673—which was probably forged on the ſame romantic anvil: 
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fleets and armies, that there can be no ſafe reliance on them 
Luitprand, king of the Lombards, taking advantage of the difference 5 he 'Greek 


=" ON : 1 Ne Leo · Iſaurius and Pope Gregory II. concerning the worſhipping of images, which 


that Emperor zealouſly oppoſed, invades the Exarchate, and other parts of Italy, fill poſſeſſed 
by the. eaſtern empire, and even took the then rich and potent city of Ravenna, the reſidence 
of the imperial Exarch ; but this Pope, growing jealous of the increaſing power of the Lom. 
bards in Italy, applied to Orſus, Duke of Venice, who was no leſs jealous of the Lombard 
5 and favoured the eaſtern empire: when the Venetians, though not yet poſſeſſed of any part of 
the continent, beginning, even ſo early, to make a conſiderable figure, ariſing from their 
OR commerce to the ports of the Levant, fitted out a conſiderable fleet, and, n _ ach 

98 the Exarch, they retook Ravenna, and reſtored it to the eaſtern empire. 
72 5 About this time, the Moors of Spain! invade France with an army of four e a 
men, if authors of that time are to be credited, and become maſters of Bourdeaux, Poic- 


and Lombards, at the battle near Tours, intirely cleared that country of them, with the 


rence in 730. 


726 The eaſtern Emperor, eln continuing firemondly: to dance the Be as well as 
"\ "the worſhip of images, the people of Conſtantinople mutiny thereupon ; and Pope Gregory 
. fomenting a ſimilar inſurrection in Italy, Leo is provoked to confiſcate the Pope's patri- 


mony in Calabria and Sicily. Gregory hereupon applies to Charleg Martel, which gives the 
French a pretext, for the firſt time, of concerning themſelves in the affairs of Italy. Luitprand, 


French come to the aſſiſtance of the latter. Till this period, the people of the city of Rome 
acknowledged the ſuperior dominion of the eaſtern Emperors; but being incenſed __ 
Leo for oppoſing image-worſhip, they ſhake off their ſubjeQion to the empire. 


727 Ina, king of Weſſex, begins to pay the tax of e to the Pope, 88 r the n, of a 
Saxon college at Rome. 


728 Till this year we read of no naval exploits of the F ranks, or French nation, whe Charles 
Martel overcame the Friſians at ſea, and waſted their country. 8 


King of Weſſex, who died in this year, make mention of them. 5 | 4. 
728 London was at this time, a city of conſiderable trade and commerce, according to the 


um, or Mart of many Nations. 


730 _ The Saracens, or Moors of Spain, having again invaded the South of France in prodigious 
numbers, were, in this year, defeated by Charles Martel, when three hundred thouſand 
Moors and upwards were i if hiſtory ſpeaks true, and the reſt ky F rance; Ivf pro- 


9 


Wo 516 i« dookivg glaſes where 3 the n whoſe teflected 12754 . into one WR; @ 
4 12 „ fire to the Saracen fleet, and made them retire from before Conſtantinople; There is 
\ another odd ſtory of fire under water, which the hiſtorians of the Greek empire relate, in the 


ſo dark and uncertain are the accounts of thoſe times, and of the RY n TO * Saracen | 


tiers, &c. But in the ſucceeding year, Charles Martel, by the aſſiſtance of the Germans 


| Daughter of almoſt their whole Ty 111 DYE {ome, 1 9 95 who. 8 this great occur. 


king of Lombardy, ſides with the Greek Emperor againſt the Pope, and on the other hand the 


Ale and Alehouſes, we find, are of very great antiquity in \Encland: as the laws of la, ; 


authentic teſtimony of our venerable Bede, who wrote his Church Hiſtory about this period, 
and died in the year 734. He terms that city, Huhorum Emporium Ike Empori- 


\ 
} 


I . 82 bably this rig may be the FI with lis abore mentioned under the. 210 7253 5 s un- 
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certain is the hiſtory of this dark ag eee. 1 it 
Even in the former part of this century, 3 were dis numerous in 2s beſt | 
ind moſt wealthy parts of Chriſtendom. Our Saxon anceſtołs in England, fince their con- 


verſion to Chriſtianity, were become ſuch zealous encouragers of the [monaſtic life, that the 
" venerable! Bede himſelf began to apprehend the danger of their increaſing too faſt, unleſs 


very well regulated. Several of our Saxon kings, prompted by this kind of zeal, had retired 


into thoſe houſes, and ended their days i in the practice of devotion: yet certainly their reli- 


940 


gion would have been full as acceptable to Heaven, and much more AN Ta to their ſub- | 


je&s, had it been rather exerciſed; on their throne than i in a cloiſter. 


Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace of France, is ſaid, at this period, | ol hive rarquiſhed 


and rendered tributary, a part of the then r 8 1 8 LOS: FO in 8 in- 
8 habited by a fierce and numerous people. Is - 


— 


Great and terrible to Chriſtendom was 5 power. of 1 ne han this dme, when 
their great Miramomolin, or Emperor Iſcan died. Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World, 
Vol. II. Part III. Chap. ii. P. 510, reckons up all the provinces of the Mahometan domi- 
nions, for which 85 POSE the e of ou POO. by COIs e - To- 
ledo. 


% 1. In A, as Gn bad "IP Y Lydia, Alapia, Chaldea, Althyris Media, Hyrania, 


66 Perſia, Meſopotamia, Syria, Upper and Lower Phenicia, Judea, and Arabia. 


4 2. In Africa, they had Egypt, Ethiopia, and Barbary. . 
© % Europe, they had Spain; and were once poſſeſſed of Sicily, Calabria, 3 part of 
« Apulia, in the modern kingdom of Naples; in France they had poſſeſſed for a while Gallia 
« Gothica, or Narbonenfis, 5. e. ports and ans &c. til each were ſo 1 

* ſlaughtered by Charles Martel.” a 

Their power continued very aint through al this century, chanel their hiſtory is but 
dark and confuſed, becauſe Chriſtian writers; who were then alſo but few, haye given us lit- 
tle more of it than what concerned and affected the Chriſtian affairs. Dr. Maſcou obſerves it 
to have been one of the greateſt indications of their power, to have been able to ſubvert the 
Perſian empire, which till then had been ſo formidable to that of Conſtantinople. | 

In this and the ſucceeding century, they waſted Corfica and Sardinia ; and ſuch was their 
naval power, or the negle& of that of the Chriſtians, that they bring three hundred ſhips 
from Aſia, and lay fiege to. Conſtantinople for two years together, though without ſucceſs. 
They were now ſo far ſovereigns on the Mediterranean ſea, that neither the Greek Emperors, 
nor the Kings of France, were able to enen their naval power, which ſtruck terror every 
where in thoſe ſeas. In ſhort, Profeſſor Ockley; in his hiſtory of that people, obſerves, that 
they had now conquered and reigned from India in the Eaſt to Spain in the Weſt, and all this 
within the ſpace « of little more than one hundred years, reckoning, according to Mr. Ockley's ' 
computation of the Hegira, which he makes to have happened in 620 of the Chriſtian æra; 
but, according to Mr. Petis de la Croix, in his Hiſtory of Tamerlane, in tlie year 598; and, 
according to his Father's Hiſtory of Ghenghiſcan, in 603 though it is more generally thought 
to have taken place in 622, as we have remarked under that year: for our Chriſtian: hiſtori- 


ans are by no means agreed on the exact year, although the wideſt difference amongſt them 


all does not quite amount to thirty years. The Grand Caliph, or Emperor of the Saracens, 
ſwayed the ſceptre at ** about ſix hundred Jears, viz. to the * of Chriſt 1256, when 
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te laſt of the Abaſſide Caliphs, and overturned the caliphate of Bagdat? yet before it was thus 
funk, it had gradually declined in its power; for about the year of our Lord 968, Achmet 
Ben Tolon raviſhed Syria and Egypt from him of Bagdat, and affurned the title of Caliph of 


Egypt; and the Emirs and Lieutenants i in Africa alſo revolted, and aſſumed the name of Ca. 
Uh. The Moors, in Spain alſo, grown potent, and by reaſon. of their great diſtance from 
Bagdat, ſhook off their dependence, although they for ſome time owned him of Bagdat for the 


Chief of the F aithful. Though all the foregoing revolutions did not take place exactly! in 

this century, yet we judged it requifite to throw them WEST: here, we EW fo much 
of their general hiſtory as ſeemed neceſſary to be known. [ITE 

1 The Greek Emperor, Conſtamine Copronymus, renews kis Father. b edle ut * 
worſhip of images, and like wiſe iſſues his prohibition againſt the Invocation of Saints. T his, 


being contrary to the ſentiments of the Pope and the Italians, gives a pretext to Charles Mar- 
tel to march again with an army into Italy, where the Greek SOPs nd 8850 done autho- : 


rity and dominions, in order to diftreſs Conſtantine. - 


7 32 Neither in the reign of Pepin, who tame to the crown of Fete! in 7 ans nor till after 8 
to acceſſion of Charlemagne i in the year 768, had that kingdom been famous for any permanent 
7068 maritime greatneſs ; this is confeſſed by Moriſotus himſelf, in his Orbis Maritimus, though 


in other reſpects he is laviſh endugh in his country's praiſe. Under the Merovinglan line“ 


ſays this author, * there were no maritime wars at all, wherefore I have made little or no 


* mention of the kings from Pharamond to Pepin For although the office of Admiral be 


barely mentioned under Childebert I. who died in the year 558, yet we find no ſea-fights, | | 


% no.expeditions to any iſlands or coaſts, excepting only one already mentioned under Charles 
% Mattel, Pepin's father, who vanquiſhed the Friſons at ſea in 728, and waſted or burnt 


< the iſles of Amiſtrach and Auſtrach—Amiſftrachem & Auſtrachem inſulas incendit. But,” 
he adds alſo, where thoſe iſles lie, I am not able to tell.” Charlemagne, a ſage and en - 


terpriſing Prince, ſaw the neceffity of a maritime force, as well for preſerving as for extending 
his empire. In conſequence thereof, he made ſeveral new havens, and built many new ſhips, 
with which Burchard, his Maſter of the Horſe, or Conſtable, Comes Stabuli, vanquiſhed the 
Saracens before Genoa, who then infeſted Sardinia and Corfica, and took thirteen of their 
ſhips. 4 DS 


752 In conſequence of Pops Gregory IT. biavlinl; ſome years before, ward the impe- 


rial Exarch of Ravenna, Aiſtulphus, king of Lombardy, in this year, beſieged and took Ra- 
venna, and all the reſt of the Exarchate ; which, befide that noble city, comprehended ſeveral 
other cities, and a conſiderable territory; whereby an end was put to that Exarchate, after it 
had laſted one hundred and eighty-three years. The next year, 753, Aiſtulphus, thus ſtrength- 
 ened, breaks with Pope Stephen II. and in virtue of his late conqueſt, _elaims the city and 
dukedom of Rome, as being a part of the Exarchate, and befieges that city. The Pope in 

__ vain demands ſuccour of the Greek Emperor, Conſtantine Copronymus, then at war with 
both the Saracens and Bulgarians ; but on his application to Pepin, king of France, that 
Prince marched, in 7 54, into Lombardy, and obliged Aiſtulphns to. give up the Exarchate, 
&c. to the Pope : yet Aiſtulphus failing in this agreement, and again befieging Rome, Pepin 


returns, in 756, beſieges him in Pavia, his capital city, and forces him to put the Pope into 


atdtual poſſeſſion of thoſe territories: fo that the Pope, now become a temporal prince, with 


draws his allegiance from the EP which, * this great lofs, had ſtill 
A few | 


by 
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142 | fort eie bee: remaining: inthe fonk raft part of Inks, ib g all Sieily, en Come Y 
155 time after this period, when the Saracens invaded and poſſeſſod themſelves of it. | 
ch Verſtegan, in his Reſtitution of decayed Intelligence, quatto, p. 101, i628, 3 3 the 5 
year 758, as that wherein the Danes and Goths firſt fortified the iſles of Zealand, on the 
_ coaſt of the Netherlands, by driving in piles, and making banks at low water mark. They 
« were,” ſays he, © ſo provident, as firſt to make certain mounts, ſtill to be ſeen i in the iſle 
« of Walcheren in various places, whither they might retire at high-water, and alſo repair to 
« fave themſelves if the fea ſhould at any time happen to break in upon them.“ Yet, fore 
of the Netherland hiſtorians make theſe iſles to be inhabited fo far back as the time of Julius 
Cæſar; though probably only by a few fiſnermen. On the other hand, Louis Guiceiardini 
quotes the old Zealand hiſtorians as follows: « That it was not till the year 938, that 
4e the violence of the fea formed all thoſe ifles which now compoſe the Province of Zea- 
« land; being before that time, firm, though low land, joined to Flanders: yet they were 
„ not all formed at once, nor in the ſhape we now ſee them; for very great alterations 
% have happened, and the inhabitants have at different. times recovered quantities of land, and 


N 


« fenced the fame in from the ſea.” (Deſerip. des Pay bas. Antwerp 1 582; fol. ſecond edit.) a; : 


So dark, uncertain, and various are the accounts of thoſe times of ignorance. 
Verſtegan is alſo of opinion, that not only Holland and Zealand, but the 988 von of 
Flanders and Brabant, were originally overflowed by the ſea, as lying ſo low and even, that 
by cutting off the downs or ſandhills, they might be again cafily overflowed. He quotes an e- 
minent author, who afferts, that the city of Tongres, in the Biſhoprick of Liege, though now 
near one hundred miles from the ſea, was once a ſea port; alledging, amongſt other reaſons, 
the great iron rings to which ſhips were faſtened; remaining here in his time; befide innu- 
merable quantities of ſea ſhells, in digging a few feet, found in ſtrata, as in the fea; with va- 
-rious other reaſons for proving thoſe parts to have been ſea in ancient times. And he thinks, 
with ſome others, that the iſthmus of land which he ſuppoſes once joined Britain to France, 
between Dover and Calais, was, ſince the general deluge, broke through by an inundation of the 
German ſea, till chen only a vaſt bay, occaſioned, as he conjectures, by an earthquake, or ſome 
other extraordinary means; which thereby finding a new courſe into what we call the Chan- 
nel, all thoſe flat parts of Flanders, Brabant, &c. were deſerted by the ſea, and became dry, 
though at firſt marſhy land. See his third and fourth chapters for ſome other reaſons for this 
conjecture, and alſo what Sir William Tomyly has ſaid on this Ts in his account of the 
United Netherlands u. 
About this time thoſe eminent made inftruments called 8 were fivſt brought into Italy 
and France, and thence into other parts of Europe, from the Eaftern or Greek empire, 'where 
they were firſt invented, and applied'to nn an in nne, in finging the 'praifes 
of Almighty God. | 
7600 The famous city of Bruges in e e to N Guicciardin 8 Deſeription of 
the Netherlands, ſecond edition, in folio, anno 1581, in French, had its foundation firſt 
laid in the year 760. It took its name from a bridge called Brugſtock near it, between Ou- 
dembourg and nn the laſt 8 is now named enn which were two ma- 


* This curious 4 n dds ten nnn Abbe Mano, 


an Engliſh Clergyman, of the Roman. Catholic Church, reſuleat at Bruſſels, Mr. n to he found in the Memoirs of 
5 Imperial and Royal Academy of that City. oi 
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'Y e ritime towns, ſaid to have been of ſore conſiderable commerce in this country; an ruined 3 
che Danes or Normans. Out of the ruins: of Oudembourg was built the original town or 
_*- "caſtle of Bruges, the remains, or form of which, ſays Gaicciardini, is ſtill to be ſeen at this 
23 50 0 It is evident, therefore, though contrary to the opinion of ſome, that Flanders was | 
very early an inhabitable, and even a trading country; and that our truly judicious Sir Wil. 
liam Temple's account r * Low . as uy were in old N 1s IA; to * re- | 
„ N 5 * 
768 The ever . Charles the * called in dhe Frankiſh « or Yeo 9 of that 
oy time, Charlemagne, pronounced and often written e en ai F. _ Aer 
do the crown of France. . 
770 - Defiderivs, the laſt king of 1 vote at variance with Pere 8 UI. Charle- 
magne, an artful and ambitious Prince, marches into Italy to the Pope's aid, and takes Pavia, 
the capital of Lombardy, with Deſiderius, his Queen, and children, whom he ſent into 
France, where they were never more heard of. Thus an end was N to the en king- 
. after it had laſted 206 years. 
nh Charlemagne having, two years before, conquer Lombardy, gets a hirnfelf, in hi year, 
jo crown King of that fine country. + | 
7 3 He is entertained at Rome in the moſt 8 manner, PE Pope Adrian I. whe; FR his 
own ends, heaped all poſſible honours and privileges on this aſpiring Prince, as King of Lom- 
ic handy; Yet. in the very next year, on Charlemagne's return into France, ſeveral of the 
Dukes of Lombardy, as thoſe of Spoleto, Friuli, Benevento, Ce. ſhook | off the . and 
. declared themſelves independent. 
Tt was about this time that "0 RN. . bad uad by ſucceſſion, a great part of 
Germany, ſeems to have ſcriouſly meditated the conqueſt of Saxony, which then, according 
to moſt authors, comprehended the greateſt part of old Germany, and extended from the 
. | Rhine to the Elbe. It had not, indeed, in thoſe times, any rich mines, nor any. cities or 
wualled towns in it, as David Peiferus, in his Origines Lipſienſes, 8vo. Francofurti, anno 
1700, lib. 1. page 3. expreſsly affirms, from authors who wrote near thoſe times, in the fol- 
lowing words, viz. © Ante Carolum magnum, in Germania veteri quam ut ſupra demonſtra- 
tum eſt Danubio, Rheno, Oceano, Viſtula, et Carpathiis montibus, concluſam finitamque 
« fuifſe, Nullas extitiſſe Urbes; Andreas Althamerus autor eſt. Poſtea, Oppida fuerunt eru- 
« dita, que vallis atque portis tantum communirentur idque Helmodus Preſbyter, non ob- 
« ſcure innuit, &c.“ i. e.. There were no fortified cities in ancient Germany, the bounds of 
<4 which he here deſcribes to be between the Danube, Rhine, Ocean, Viſtula, and the Car- 
*«« pathian mountains, till Charlemagne's time; and even afterwards they had only gates, and a 
_«* ſurrounding wall or ditch, as Helmoldus a Prieſt, who wrote in the twelfth century, plainly 
„ enough intimates, as well as Andreas Althamerus.“ This is confirmed by the learned Lam- 
e becius, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, and ſecretary of the city of Hamburg, in his O- 
«*« rigines Hamburgenſes. (Hamburg 1706, p. 26. in folio.) His words are, Ante Carolum 
magnum, nullum Oppidum fait in Germania.” By which word, Oppidum, is here meant 
a a fortified town or city. For that there were open towns and burghs 1 in Gemur prior to the 
time of Charlemagne, will not admit of the leaſt doubt. | 
The Royal Author of the Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburg, publiſhed in u French, 
alnd in Engliſh in 1751, makes the city of Brandenburg to have been built in the year of the 
world 3588, or four hundred and 1 years before the Incarnation of our Saviour, by Bren- 
; nusz 
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nus, who. faked Rom; and that from im it took its Beile: For \ which be utter the 4 


; nals of Brandenburg, printed in 1 595. But he does not clearly tell us how: the Brandenbur- 


N lads, w 


3 ghers came to know their on great antiquity without the uſe of letters, which it does not ap- 


pear they had, till taught by Charlemagne, who firſt cauſed] ſome of their old poems or bal- 


which they then only ſung by heart, containing their ancient exploits, to be com- 


mitted to writing, in order the better to allure them to learn letters. Though it is probable 15 


the Franks, who lived nearer to the Roman empire, might have had the uſe of letters from 


For their old runic letters are men- 
tioned by Venantius in the fixth century, as being partly Roman and partly Greek, though 
rude characters; but not of ſo great antiquity as ſome German writers would repreſent them. 


| thence; even before the final overthrow of that empire. 


Vet he owus, that there was no 


Nhe leaſt veſtjge of Chriſtianity to be found in Branden- 


burg till Charlemagne's time, who granted them peace on their conſenting to embrace Chriſ- 
4 tianity, and to be baptized in his camp near Magdeburg. Though as ſoon as his formidable 

army removed from them, they all returned again to their old idolatry.” In anticnt times,” 

ſays Dr. Strauchius in his Breviarium Chronologicum, Germany, like moſt other coun- 


66 


otherwiſe fortified. 


reduced the whole under his juriſdiction.“ 


Ws 


„ tries of Europe; was a compoſition of ſeveral independent democracies, till n 


The moſt potent of all Saxon princes at this time was s Witikind, who, 3 bad no 
better capital for his reſidencę than the village of Ereſbourg, which was neither walled nor 


In this Place was the principal Pagan Temple of the Saxons, which 


Charlemagne deſtroyed. It is faid, that the preſent cathedral church of Minden was Wü. 
kind's palace. 
The Saxons frequently revolted when Clurlemagae was abſent; ſo that it coſt ou near 
thirty years, with various expeditions, and much trouble and bloodſhed, before he entirely ; 


reduced thoſe people; and, laſt of all, the fierce nations on the north fide of the Elbe; 


who, 


according to the Daniſh hiſtorians, were ſuccoured by a Daniſh land army. The Danes alſo 
ſent out a fleet of 300 ſhips againſt Charlemagne's dominions. This laſt article ſerves part- 
ly to account for the ravages of the Danes or Normans, as they are promiſcuouſly called in 
thoſe times, on the coaſts of the Netherlands and of France about this period, under a pre- 
tence, probably, of being allies of the Saxons, which might ſerve as an excuſe for their terri- 


ble devaſtations 
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So ſtoutly did the Saxons maintain their independence, that Witikind's laſt 
battle with Charlemagne, in the year 784, laſted three days. But we ſhall enlarge more on the 
conqueſt of Saxony, and of its great conſequence, in our account of the next century. 

Some authors ſay, that by an inſcription found on a ſtone table in China, in 1625, dated in 
the year of our Lord 782, in both the Chineſe and the Syriac languages, there is not only a 
ſummary of the Chriſtian religion, but an account of its Progreſs i in China; whereby it ap- 
peared, That, Chriſtianity was firſt preached i in that country in the year of our Lord 6 \ 1. a 
if Monſieur Renaudot's ancient Accounts of India and China by two Mahometans who travelled 
thither in the Ninth. Century, is to be credited; < and that, in a great revolution which hap- 
«« pened in China in 877, vaſt numbers of Chriſtians, as well as of Jews, Mahometans, and 
++ Perſians, were put to the ſword, when the city of Canfu was ſacked. Yet it is alſo ſaid, 
that Chriſtian Miſſionaries continued to be ſent over land from Syria into China, till to- 
wards the cloſe of, the tenth, century; after which we hear nothing further of them: and 
when, in the year 1517, the Portugueſe arrived firſt in China, they found not the leaſt veſ- 
tige of Me Lt Yet they afterwards diſcovered the e already mentioned, 


and 


0 1 * thither. For, whatever ill informed authors may alledge, there is not an original Word,. 1 
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>" , aid alte wie den d berief s vant? — the above quatad TR, : 
9) 0 | uo, with our Sir John Chardin, © whether the Chineſe themſelves knew the mariners 
* compals before it eame' to their knowledge from the Arabians, who had it from the Eu. 


s ropeans, and who communicated it to India and China long before the Portugueſe ſailed 


either iu Atabie, Turkiſh, or Perfian, which can properly ſignify either the Aſtrolabe or 
© * the Compaſs. They commonly call the Compaſs, Boſſola, which is the Italian name for 


1 jt, This ſhews that the thing Ggnified, is foreign to them as well as the word. The Ara. 
tc hjans,” continues our author, undoubtedly traded to India and China by the Red Sea, 
e as well as by Baſſora in the Perſian Gulph, many ages ago. But it is plain they only knew 


the maritime coaſts of China, otherwiſe we ſhould have heard of the famous wall of China, 


** long before the accounts we have of it from the eaſtern geographers, the oldeſt of whom 
* lived but at the diftance of between three and four hundred years from the preſent time. 
He alſo obſerves, That between the two empires of India and China, there has been a com- 
* mercial intercourſe by ſea, as well as over land, by the way of Cabul, Wh £1 


We muſt here remark, that although Sir John Chardin doubts of the C e being the 
original inventors of the mariner's compaſs, yet he allows a the knowledge « of e 
and of fire- artillery before we knew of either. 4 

It may here alfo be obſerved, what hiſtorians tell us concerning the Poles, who; 1 came 


generally very late into modern improvements, viz. that, till about the latter part of this cen- 


2784 


tury, they had not the n of thoeing their horſes, until they were 1 by Lef- 


CUS. 


Ir was in the year 784, according to ſome of the Scotiſh writers, that Salvathins, king "= 


Scotland, entered into the firſt league with France. Yet, according to others, it was their King 


% 


Achaius who, in 788, or 789, or 792, made the firſt league with France; Achaius having, 


it ſeems, aſſiſted Charlemagne in Spain againſt the Saracens, and in Germany againſt the 
Saxons. This league, which was ſo often renewed, and ſo long continued between thoſe two 
nations, was much more to the advantage of France than of Scotland. Achaius alfo, accord- 


ing to the Scotiſh writers, ſent to Charlemagne, Claudius Clement, and John de Mailros, 


and not Alcuin, as fome erroneouſly have ſaid, two learned men for that age, who laid the 
Foundation of the Univerſity of Paris. But the Saxon writers make Offa, king of Mercia, to 
ſend Alcuin. It is, indeed, more probable that Offa, king of Mercia, ſhould ſend Alcuin, 


who was an Anglo-Saxon, to Charlemagne, than that Achaius did it. Vet it may be true that 
the Scotiſh King ſent other learned men thither, and furniſhed Charlemagne with Scotch 
troops, commanded by his brother, to affift him in his wars in Saxony and Lombardy, and 
_ againſt the Moors of Spain, and that he might ſend to him alſo certain religious perſons, 


| who were inftrumental in propagating Chriſtianity in ſome parts not as yet converted to that 


religion, But the probable account of this Alcuin is, that Charlemagne hearing of his repu- 


tation, he being the greateſt man of this obfcure age, obtained permiſſion of Offa that he 


' ſhould be ſent to him; with whom he remained the reſt of his days. He wrote of divinity, 


hiſtory, and the liberal arts, and proved the means of Charlemagne's founding the Univerſities | 
of Paris, Tours, Toulouſe, &c. His works were printed i in folio at Paris in the year 1617; 


and his character was much to the credit of our Saxon anceſtors, being a divine, hiftorian, . } 


orator, philoſopher, poet, and mathematician. Charlemagne having entirely reduced Witi- 
Lind, and his territories to > obedience, ears him to France, and after he u Was baptized, be- 
5 Hin 
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1 | * on bim the — of Au f in Weſtphalia, with the. title of a "On : from which 
1 prince Winkind, fugh Yours who was ee a of Frages in the yu 9874 was 
ö | deſcended. | 

_- In the 55 year, 78 61 8 othies ku; in hs 700. e e ten thou- \ 

3 ſand of the e * of . into n and nn, 138 others of n into 905 
Switzerland. 

750 It was bout this time that ha hitherto 8 it pagan Be firſt invited 100 even 
ravaged England: and they continued their invaſions, more or leſs, from the beginning of 
the reign of Egbert, king of Weſſex, until the Norman conqueſt ; in which long ſpace of 
time, they ſeldom left us any confiderable reſpite from invaſions and depredations., They 
were not properly Danes alone, but a mixture of various northern people, joined at firſt to- 
gether merely for the ſake of plunder : but when thoſe nations were converted to Chriſtianity, 
towards the beginning of the eleventh century, they e a * * 950 of OG 
war, and by degrees became more civilized. _ 


790 It was in this year, according to Helvieus, that Charlemagne gave ths: n | they now 
have, all over Chriſtendom, to the twelve months of the year, and alſo to the winds ; i. e. only 
to the four cardinal points and to the four next important ones, viz. North Eaſt, North Weſt, 
South Eaſt, South Weſt. But the invention of the other twenty-four points of the winds, 
now called the compaſs, are of a much later date; being ſaid to have been invented by thoſe of 
Bruges in Flanders, who 1n the twelfth, thirtcenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, were 
great maritime traders; it being obſervable, that all Chriſtendom has adopted the ſame 
method of ſtile with regard to the names of the thirty-two points, as in the Dutch diale& ; 
- whence it is not improbable that they were firſt invented and named by Dutch people. 
According to Dr. Howell's Hiſtory of the World, Vol. II. p. 3. Chap. 1. Charlemagne, for 
the promotion of commerce in his widely extended dominions, is {aid to have formed a project 
of uniting the two great rivers of the Rhine falling into the German ocean, andthe Danube 
falling into the Euxine or Black Sea, and conſequently forming a communication between the 
German and Black Seas, without failing up the Mediterranean. For which end, he cauſed a 
trench to be dug, of the breadth of three hundred feet, ſo as to receive large veſſels; and it 
was already two'miles in length : but the ground being fenny and looſe by the great rains of 
the autumn ſeaſon, the part which had been dug by day was filled up in the night. | 1 
Our Offa, king of Mercia, having complained to Charlemagne, that Engliſhmen travelling Sr 
to Rome, were much moleſted not only by the Saracens, then poſſeſſing the Streights of the 2 
Alps, but alſo by Charlemagne's ſubjects, both in France and Italy; Charlemagne thereupon — 
grants leave to ſuch Engliſh as went in pilgrimage to Rome, to paſs freely and peaceably. | 
Rut if any ſhould be found amongſt-them who go thither not on a religious account, but 
merely for gain, he tells Offa, that they ſhould pay the cuſtomary tolls: promiſing, how- 
ever, that his mr ſhould have legal patronage and redreſs of grievances upon appli- 
cation to him.“ This was in a letter from Charlemagne to Offa, wherein he tells him, 
that he had ſent gifts to the churches in his dominions, and to himſelf one belt, a Hunniſh 
ſword, and two ſilken veſts.” Howell, ibi. 708 8 0 | 1 
It ſeems there had been ſo great a variance between 8 two princes, that commerce was 
forbidden on both fides; and that Offa ſent frequent embaſſies to Charſemagne before he could 


mas him bit friend. Hereby . we may Ice the great value pot in thoſe Gags on filken 
| 8 | ds, + garments, 


8 he e e RING of e princes... r VTV 
. About this time alſo the Chriſtian N 50 eee to e a ground, on W Moon of | 
DEN HS e by taking many forts from them, both in Navarre and Arrag on. 


8 mm Charlemagne invades. Hungary, takes Buda, and, after eight years war, ele a dots 
T on the Hungarians, leaving a governor over them, and a HORS clergy to -convert; en: to | 
v2 n chriſtianity; though, for ſome time, with little effect. 4: 1 > 
FR. 793 Charlemagne creates Liderick de Harlebeck, then 0 Fa af eee Dy firſt __ 

odr earl of that noble province; from whence deſcended many ſucceeding earls of Flanders. 

795 - According to Sir James Ware's Antiquities and Hiſtory" of Ireland, it was in the year 795, | 

that the Danes and Normans, or Eaſterlings, as he terms them, firſt infeſted the Iriſh and 

Scotiſh coaſts; and that in 190 N 8 the een of . and alſo the Hebrides 0 or 

; _ meltern iſles of Scotland. ry 

8 Many authors are of opinion, that al the Neelam. a8 ofar- Eaſta as ene e e 
5 where Aix-la-Chapelle now ſtands, was foreſt, and much uſed by Charlemagne for hunting. 

IE And old records attribute the diſcovery,, or at leaſt the retrieval, of the hot baths of A.- k. 

_ Chapelle, w which they. think had been known in the time of the weſtern empire, to that prince's 

- hunting borſe . poaching one of his legs into ſome hollow ground, which made way for the 

ſmoaking water to break out, and proved the occaſion. about this time, of the Emperor's 
building that city: It afterwards: became his nſuat wy and. the * where r ſue - 

ceeding emperors were crown eg. f 

800 Charlemagne having, about the cloſe of the cighth century, e ee nis ee of all 


Saxony, it becomes us to give ſome account of the great things he daf in 1890 e n 
this century, before we proceed to that which ſueceeds it. 


The Scholiaſt on eee Lib. i. e 4 pres: us 6 ths he dates of of t ten > Biſhopicks founded 
by him, Ni d rave "ob LE a | 
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(#) The four places to which other 1 names. are 6 were not then builez but the 
biſhopricks erected at that time were afterwards removed to them. Thus, for inſtance; Mag- 
deburg was not built until the reign of Otho the Great, who, in the year 967, made it the 

metropolis of the Sclavi, and an archbiſhoprick.. Helmoldus, Lib. i. Cap. 6. And Barde- | 
wick, being deſtroyed by Henry the Lion, in the twelfth century, that biſhoprick was removed } 
to Verden; and, in like manner, of the other two. The dates of theſe- erections will:ſhew the | 
progreſs of Chriſtianity in the more-northern parts of Germany, where all was Pagan before. 
Yet the Sclavi, 'who inhabited a part of that country, were not ſubdued; nor reduced to 
Chriſtianity till the twelfth century, by Krux the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. But 
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700 at this time, ad look br the Norttbingl; as 10 writers of the W ages 8 call wa. = 
or Sclavi, viz. all the people north of the Albis or Elbe, from the Viſtula: caſtward, to the 
1 15 G ocean weſtward, remain Pagans ; as Helmoldus and Adamus Bremenſis aſſure us, 
1 which the ſituation of the above biſhopricks, the only ones erected by Charlemagne ſo far 
i North, does, in ſome meaſure, confirm. Neither were the countries of Pomerania and 
Mecklenberg, nor the iſles of Rugen, Uſedom, &c. at the mouth of the river Oder, fo ſoon 5 
converted to Chriſtianity, as will appear, by at leaſt two hundred years. Yet Lewis thee 
| Godly, ſon and ſucteffor to Charlemagne, beſtowed vaſt poſſeſſions | on che biſhops and other 1 
clergy, as did alſo moſt of his ſucceſſors, who uſed various means, ſome of which were far 
from being juſtifiable, for the racer or” pen in ths countries 80 the W &c. 
in thoſe northern parts of Germany. ; 55 455 

Favine, in his Theatre of Honour, p- af 1 8 70 <6 that Ctntlemignh himſelf :nftituted a 
& cruel inquiſition againſt the Pagans in Germany, which proved a model for that in Spain; 
ſo that perſons of the greateſt note, taken in idolatry, to which the. Weſtphalians were 
« zealouſfly IO, were en up 1 8 1 ee in _ en neither 7 
rich nor poor.” 8 

It was Lewis the Godly who td Hamburg i into an archbiſhoprick, frokk ETON miſ- 
fionaries were ſent out, not only amongſt the Sclayi and the Danes of Jutland, but even into- 
Sweden, though with little ſucceſs as yet, in the laſt named country; the Swedes remaining. 
obſtinate in Paganiſm for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries. ' The German writers ſay, that the 
foundation of the city of Hanover was coeval with that of Hamburg. As the planting: - 
and propagating of Chriſtianity, and particularly of the new biſhops ſees in Germany, intro- 
duced a new ſet of people, cuſtoms, and uſages there; ſo it confiderably increaſed the cities 
where ſuch cathedral churches, and the houſes of biſhops and clergy, &c. were erected. It 
alſo produced a much more intimate and regular correſpondence between them and the elder ; 
chriſtianized countries of Italy, France, Spain, and Britain; ſo that their ſaperfluities and: 
produce were mutually communicated io each other, while Germany received, by degrees, 

| new lights, improvements, and inſtructions from thoſe countries in relation to agriculture, 
mining, vine-drefling, manufacture, and the other arts more immediately neceſſary to the 
comforts of life. Thus the propagation of Chriſtianity in that country, proved greatly con- 
ducive to the advancement of commerce, both in itſelf and the other countries with which it 
enjoyed a communication. And although it can by no means be juſtified, to take ſuch mea-. 1 
ſures for the propagation of the mild religion of the Goſpel as were adopted by thoſe Gallic: 72 85 
princes, and particularly by Charlemagne himſelf; yet much good was, in many reſp ect, „ 
produced by the harſh violence of their zeal, under the over -ruling providence of God. 

The Saracens firſt, and afterwards the Lombards, having deſtroyed the city of Genoa, 
Charlemagne defeating the former, and driving the latter out of Italy, cauſed Genoa, about 
this time, to be rebuilt and reſtored to its priſtine luſtre; and alſo the famous city of Florence, 

Vvhich ſeems to have lain two hundred and fifteen years in ruins, according to Mackiavel's 
hiſtory of it, Lib. ii. Thus this great prince may, with great truth, be ſaid to have laid the 
foundations of the revival and increaſe of commerce in both the north and ſouth parts of 

| Europe. By his conqueſt of Italy, and by his rebuilding and reſtoring of many decayed cities 
in that country, he firſt inſpired thoſe cities with that ſpirit of commerce, manufacture, and ? 
navigation, for which they were in after times ſo juſtly famous. Here, therefore, we may fix ID 
on the firſt beginnings of what may be properly called the revival of commerce in Europe, after 
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- 800 8 n of the Barbarians of the North and North Eaſt had -parcelled out the weſtern 


empire amongft themſelves. Vet, ſubſequent to this remarkable; period, the Normans and 
Moors, or Saracens, by their ravages and conqueſts in various parts, greatly obſtrudeq 


and retarded the progreſs of the returning dawi of commerce at this time: although, in ſpite 


of all oppoſation, the free cities in both the extreme parts of en at length forced their 
way into traffic, as will be gradually illuſtrated hereafter. 

At this time alfo, Charlemagne having overturned the Landen K1 len, and ed bis 
game ſucceſsfully: with the See of Rome, already become too powerful to be diſobliged, his 
-dominions were encreaſed to an immenſe extent. He was become maſter of all the north eaſt 
end of Italy, from Rome to the Alps. What was ſouth of Rome ſtill remained to the Greek 


empire, excepting what the popes had gained in ſovereignty, by the Greek emperor's ſupine. 


neſs, in the neighbourhood of Rome; which papal ſovereignty was now confiderably enlarged. 


by Charlemagne's bounty; the ſpiritual and temporal powers playing 1 into each other's hands: 


for as Charlemagne enlarged the ſovereign territory of the Pope in Italy, his Holineſs, in 


return, gave him the new and ſplendid title of Emperor of the Weſt; which title has been 
continued down to the 1 d mand e it was ſoon. mags: . 1 to 


Germany. 


To fay the truth, his dominions Damit to a bach a title. For, as Steidan, Vertdt, and 


many others remark, he was the firſt monarch whoſe ſovereignty extended over the whole of 


ancient Gaul. All the kings of France before him were maſters of only that part of Germany 


lying between ancient Saxony and the Rhine, together with the Low Countries, and between 


the Rhine and the Sala, together with Franconia, Swevia, or Swabia, and Bavaria; but to 


theſe Charlemagne added all Saxony, together with Pannonia, Dacia, Iſtria, and part of 


| Dalmatia, i. e. Auſtria, Hungary, Croatia, Stiria, Carinthia, Friuli, &c. His predeceſſors 


poſſeſſed only that part of France betwixt the Rhine and the Loire, the German ocean and tlie 


Balearic ſea; whereas he added all Aquitaine and Languedoc, and as far as the Ebro in modern 


Catalonia, and all the north part of Italy. So that from the German ocean and the Ebro in 


Spain, in the weſt, to the Tiber in Italy, ſouth; and to the Baltic ſea to the north, and to 


the Viſtula, and even to the confines of Bulgaria and Thrace, eaſtward, eee to ſome 


writers, his ſupreme dominion was acknowledged. 


The Viſi Goths, who ſettled in the ſouth of France, gave to modern Las ne the name 
of Gothia, and it had likewiſe that of Septimania; for which latter name Dr. Maſcou's hiſtory 
of the ancient Germans quotes this new Emperor's teſtament, that name being derived from 
the following ſeven cities, viz. Bourdeaux, Agen, Perigueux, Angouleſme, Saintes, Poictiers, 
and Toulouſe ; which ſeven cities with their diſtricts, were firſt named Septimania by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, but this title was afterwards en: to that whole country, while it remained 1 in 
the hands of the Goths. c 

In this laſt year of the cighth century, according to Mezerai, the Danes, or Normans, and 
Saracens, commenced their piracies on the coaſts of France; theſe in the 2 the 
others in the ocean. Charlemagne attended to them both with his uſual vigilance, and 
directed veſſels to be built and forts to be erected in ſeveral places. The piracy of thoſe 


— 


«4 jnfidels,” ſays he, was as well an effect of their zeal againſt Chriſtianity, as. of their thirſt 


* for wealth and plunder.. For Charlemagne's conqueſts having driven idolatry, firſt, beyond 


4% the Rhine, and, at laſt, beyond the Elbe, into Denmark, many of the German Pagans 
% with their who had retired thither burning with an ardent deſire of avenging their 
4 (Gods 
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| 1 Gods as well as the loſs of their liberty, made perpetual excurſions, and principally exerted 
4 their bloody malice, m __ oy _ e a8 _ een den _ Os 9 | 
« and falſe Gods. e Shi AY 


Thus we have ibis a enen v view of the Nate of * weſtern. v v Lavin : flogd at the 
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ſitudes; the ſtrongeſt, as Voltaire expreſſes it, r 8 9097 * ruins RG ne et in and 
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The 0 W . Wt this onthe was SD. n or i eftabliſh- 
ment of the fendal law in France and Germany: from whence it came into England, at or 


about the time of the Norman conqueſt, though ſome think long before that period. A con- 


ſtitution wherein the landed men were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation either of ſuperior lords 
or dependent vaſſals. The cities or towns of theſe three countries were then very inconſider- 


able, being, in general, no better than our greater villages and open burghs of modern times; 


while their inhabitants were at beſt but in a ſtate of ſlavery. Such cities as had been conſider- 
able in the times of the Romans, being now, through the barbarity and confuſion of the laſt 


three centuries, very much decayed, and no new one of any conſequence having as yet ſprung 


up. For all the important commerce and fine manufactures of Europe, were as yet entirely 


confined to the Italian cities, and the Greek empire. However, F landers and Brabant began 


at this time to | MARE. a rat of i cored 


Fre rom the very e of this enters, even whilt Charlemagne jixed; and which be 
ſadly lamented towards his latter days, the Danes or Normans committed moſt cruel ravages 
on the coaſts of Germany, the Netherlands, France, and England; keeping the coaſts of 
thoſe nations in perpetual alarm, whilſt the Saracens with equal fury ravaged the ſhores of 
the Mediterranean ſea. This was enough to obſtrut all maritime commerce, as indeed it 
effectually did. In England, Egbert had almoſt entirely reduced the ſeven Saxon monarchies 


under his ſubjection: yet the attacks of theſe een invaders kept the Engliſh i in IRE a 
rar ee thus . 


L 


Some ERA d iron 8 exiſted. in the South of 8 as n as in Italy, in 


this century; and there was ſome trade . A as well as from e to Alex- 
andria and 9 e ports. e 


he ncaa King Alfred of Bae abe e een his king- 
dom, and promotes learning and commerce, as well as diſcoveries of diſtant countries. Vet 


Ignorance and its concomitant Bigotry were in their very zenith. Even Cardinal Bellarmine 
| admits, that there never-was an age more illiterate than this, in which a ſtudent of Mathematics 


or Philoſophy. was deemed a Magician. Vet we are obliged to the Arabian Moors for the 
excellent invention © of the ten arithmetical figures we now uſe, being invented by them in this 


century; an : invention ſo 3 n and uſeful in all commercial affairs than. either the 
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Roman or Greek manner of numeration, chat it well merits the higheſt praiſe. The Dumb, 


dy which was then always to be underſtood the Clergy, daily increaſed in power and Wealth, 
at the expence not only of the Emperors, but of all other Chriſtian princes; upon whom the 
Popes, the Biſhops; the Abbots, and other clergy, were continually gaining ground. The 
| newly eſtabliſhed weſtern Emperors, who ſtiled themſelves Roman Emperors, contributed not 
a little to the aggrandizing of the Popes, and to the weakening of their authority, by fixing 


their reſidence in Germany inſtead of Rome; thereby leaving Italy to the intrigues of Papal 
power: from the ſame cauſe alſo, as will be ſeen hereafter, ſeveral cities began to render them. 


_ ..- ſelves independent, and, by degrees, acquired confiderable territories; as Florence, Piſa, Genoa, 
Venice, &c. Commerce, however, revived ſooner in thoſe cities in conſequence. of their 
independence, than in any other part of Europe; and, for the ſame: reaſon, in ſoecoiding 


ad it was the ſooner en by _ even to the remoteſt AN 07. it. 


1 Italian "WEN „ of erent FAO 5 power, 5 notwithfianding 85 evertiroy 


of the Lombard monarchy, obtained a ſort of deſpotic dominion over certain fortreſſes, and 
even provinces of Italy, under colour of homages either to the Greeks, or to the new weſtern 
empire: theſe lords had frequent and violent contentions amongſt themſelves, as well as with 
the papal ſee, and made many encroachments on each other, and on the Imperial rights, ſo 
that the emperors themſelves were frequently called into Italy, thongh they more frequently 
interpoſed by their ſubſtitutes. Yet the declining Greek empire held a conſiderable part 
of Italy, confirmed by Charlemagne himſelf, by a treaty in the year 802, until the eleventh 
century, when the Normans got 2 of all that remained to that empire, both in "ny 


and * 


Mezerai obſcrves, that all the princes of the earth either loved or ſoared Charlemagne the 
new weſtern emperor; and that in 801, Aaron the havghty king of Perſia ſent him Jewels, 


filks, ſpices, and a large elephant, &c. 


Moſt chronologers begin, about this time, to give: a diſtin cles of the Ebi of Denwark” 


| beginning with Getricus. Their own hiſtorians, however, give us accounts of their kings 
and of their atchievements much further back, though very little to be relied on, any more 
than fimilar accounts of ſeveral other kingdoms of Europe. | 
802 
barbarians. 


Charlemagne We the famous city of . which had been wa defaced 1 the 


In the ſame year Engelram, earl of Flanders, laid a foundation in that 0 of its ſuc- 


coeeding wealth and commerce, by having cleared it of thieves, and ſetting his people to cul- 


tivate their lands, This prince alſo built or repaired many forts and churches.” © 


About this time Charlemagne tranſported ten thouſand. Saxons, from beyond the river Elbe 


in Holſtein, into Flanders and Brabant, at that time, in a great degree, conſiſting of uncul- 
tivated foreſts. This tranſplantation of Germans thither has ſo fixed that language in thoſe 


provinces, as to remain to this day, though much mixed with French 1 in the ſouth 112 0 and 


with Low Dutch in thoſe adjoining to Holland. 


It is here proper to remark, that in Charlemagne” s time, as there were real coins of gold 
and ſilver, ſays Mr. Voltaire in his General Hiſtory of Europe, ſo there were likewiſe certain 


denominations or ideal monies, which never exiſted as real coins, A * of France actual 
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bglow one faxveth patt of -. anon 
For this likewiſe Ruddiman, in the notes to his preface to Anderſon's. Theſaurus Diplo- 


: matum et Numiſmatum Scotiæ, Fol. 569, quotes Franciſcus Plancius's hiſtorical commentary 


on French money as his authority. Which is likewiſe farther confirmed by Monſieur Vol- 


taire, who ſays the livre remained on that footing. for two-centuries/ after ; but he thinks that, | 
as there were many: denominations” in Afia, Greece, and Rome, which were merely ideal 
money, ſuch as the greater ſeſterce, the talent, &e.. ſo the livre in Charlemagne's time, like 


| the pound ſterling and mark, was of this kind, but was divided into twenty real coins and 


* 


parts called ſols, and each ſol into twelve deniers. « Vet, by little and little, ſays Voltaire, 
« the kings, in their neceſſity, to the diſgrace of almoſt all the governments of Europe, ſome- 


times mixed it with allay, and ſometimes leſſened. its weight ; ſo. that the ſol, which: was 


£6 originally equal to a modern CroWN-PICce of three livres, is now no other than a light piece 
<« of braſs with about an eleventh part in ſilver. The Dutch,“ continues he, have deviated 


leſs in their livre, or pound Flemiſh, than the French; and the Engliſh, in their pound 


10 ſterling, leſs than the Dutch; a Dutch or Flemiſh pound being now worth about twelve 
French livres, and an Engliſh pound ſterling worth about twenty-two. livres. Voltaire 
thinks, how truly, is hard even to gueſs, that. there was then nearly as much money in 
« France and Italy, and towards the Rhine, as at preſent; if,” ſays he, a judgment may be 


40 Juſtly made from the prices of proviſions then and now, which are nearly the ſame; but that 
4 in the northern countries, money was much more ſcarce.” Here we cannot help thinking 


him much miſtaken. For it was the filver mines found in Germany and other parts of 
Europe,-in the tenth and following centuries, which gradually increaſed the quantity of money 
and the price of neceſſaries, even prior to the diſcovery of the treaſures of Spaniſh America. 

Chronologers generally begin to count the princes of Poland about this time, commencing 
with Duke Popiel, who died about the year 823. To fay the truth, there can be very little 
dependence on the chronology of a great part of Europe before this time, eſpecially of the 
more northern parts of it; there being then very few people in thoſe countries who could 
write, and much fewer who took any pains to record public tranſactions; the remembrance of 
the moſt eminent of which, in thoſe dark times, was merely preſerved by ſongs, handed down 
from father to ſon, and by other legendary ſtories which were preſerved by perſons. of very 
tenacious memories; in whoſe power, therefore, it was to add, to. leſſen, or otherwiſe. alter 
ſuch memoirs at their pleaſure, as Caprice, a romantic turn of mind, or other inducement 
mightainfluence them. 


The Danes and Normans, 3 henrnning! Wy this century, 8 their cruel ravages 


of Saxony, 'Frieſland, -and the Netherlands, and Charlemagne's juſt reſentment thereof is 


ſaid to have firſt inſtigated Getricus, king of Deniz. to foxtify the frontiers of his country 
adjoining to Germany. 
WWith reſpect to the hiſtory _ DO of Norms, or: the 1 there ſoon, ac- 
cording to Werdenhagen' Tractatus de rebus-publicis Hanſeaticis, i in folio, Francofurti 1641, 
part III. Vol. i. Cap. 24. to be a chaſm of fix hundred years, viz. between the year two 
hundred and- eight hundred, for want of dine, And hay e can bg A upon, 
before the year of our Lord 800. | \ 
By this time the Venetians had gained, he degrees, a very benoficial commerce with the 
PO of the Levant belonging to:the Greek empire, from whence they begap to bring the ſpices, 


i 2 ' | ſilk, 


: 15 « an HISTORICAL 4 eunn⁰οn pe DzD ver 10 
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, drogs; and fro of the Eaſt, in great abundanee; and by means of their 8 whe 
N grown numerous, as well as by land carriage, hey ſupplied the reſt of Europe with thoſe 
5 --  defirable commodities. This commerce was even then judged to be of ſo much importance 
5 05 to Venice, that when the new Emperor Charleniaghe was about to declare war againſt the © 
Greek emperor. Nicephorus, the Republic of Venice choſe to make a ſecret alliance with him, | 
9} Ee Charlemagne's great power, rather than riſk the loſs of that commerce. 
Which alliance, however, aſterwards drew upon Venice the high reſentment of Pepin king 
of Italy, Charlemagne's ſon, who attacked that Republic, and almoſt deſtroyed it on this very 
Wh, account. For having, in 808, vanquiſhed the fleet of Nicephorus, he, in 810, attacked ang 
= Aͥleͤ efeated that of Venice, and did other miſchief to that Republic, &. See Eſſal de Hiſtoire 
.. du Commerce de Veniſe, in 12mo. Paris 1729, p. 54. and Moriſoti Orbis Maritimus. 
tos. It was not till the year 804, that Charlemagne, after various ſucceſs and terrible conflids, | 
_  compleated the conqueſt of Old Saxony, which was at the time larger than both the modern 5 
Saxonies, as it comprehended almoſt all Germany between the Rhine and the Elbe. The 
people i in the country had lived happily, without any accumulated riches, ſupporting them- 
ſelves by tillage and paſturage. The many excellent mines ſince found in their country, were 
utterly unknown to them. They had good maritime ports and rivers, without any ſhipping 
or navigation, any further than perhaps a few boats for eroſſing over the latter. Charlemagne 
| obliged thoſe people, who were very zealous Pagans, to embrace Chriſtianity, very much 
'_ againſt their inclinations ; ; having at the cloſe of the laſt century ereQed a biſhop's ſee at a 
place, then, as well as now, named Hamburg, on the north ſhore of the Elbe, containing till 
then only a few huts, but finely ſituated in point of navigation on ſo noble a river. Here, for 
the greater ſecurity of his newly conquered dominions, he built a caſtle, as he had before 
erected a Chriſtian church; from whence, even before his death, Chriſtian miſſionaries were 
ſent into the neighbouring country of Denmark. He alſo deftroyed the idol worſhipped here, 
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being all Anglo Saxon ones, and neither Scotiſh nor Iriſh.” That great Prelate alſo ſup- 
poſes, not without much probability, that, during the confuſions in the Northumbrian king- 
dom, about the year Bos, the Pi&s and Scots conquered and took poſſeſſion of thoſe coun- 
tries. Vet the Engliſh kings,” ſays Tyrrel, did long after maintain their elaim to 
„Lothian, and the city of Edinburgh was m i in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Saxons 
about one hundred years after this time.” 
807 In this year, the Danes and Norwegians landed i in Ireland, and deſtroyed Roſcommon, dirs 
Sir James Ware in his Iriſh Antiquities, Chap. 24. at the ſame time they demoliſhed the * 
of St. Columb, or Icolmkill, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 


* 

after being in perſon obliged to recroſs the Elbe, in order to reduce the revolted Nortal- 3 

| bingians, i. e. the country ſo named, by the Latin-writers of thoſe times, as lying north of Y 
that river. Vet thoſe northern people in Nortalbingia, &c. frequently returned to their an- RK 
cient Paganiſm, not only i in the life-time of this TONY but in che reigns of ne . 
Emperors, as will hereafter be related. | K 

Bo 5 According to Archbiſhop Uſher, Tyrel, and other hiſtorians, the” countries if Galloway 6 
and Lothian, the city, or rather caſtle, of Edinburgh, together with all that part of the Low- Y 
lands of Scotland, almoſt as far as the Anglo Saxon tongue was then ſpoke, 3. e. to the two Y 
Friths of the rivers Forth and Clyde, were anciently, and particularly at this time, a very + 

| conſiderable part of the Northumbrian kingdom of Bernicia ; „ as the names of places within . 
that circuit,“ ſays Tyrrel in his General Hiſtory of England, do ſufficiently make out; i 
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Cb profecurins his conqueſts ant impr 6 ements in Germüny, bes the cy of 


| Dreſden on the Elbe in modern Upper Saxony, as carb t6 the'Bohemiaty Selavi; asd like- 
— wiſe Naumburg in the ſame conẽʒy, on the Sula, as u bridle to the Vandalssk 


It is alfo ſaid that Charlemagne eſtabliſhed Conriets, or Poſts in Germany; Phe and I- 


uly, for letters and other diſpatches ; which 'T preſume were no other "than that Effiperor's 
own proper meſſengers; employed itt his on affairs, and the ſame as wefe fevived by Leuis XIth, 
above fix hundred years after, and not poſts fot all private mens affairs, and at their expence, 


as in our day; commeree not being then eonfideräble ertbugh either to beat or require it. 
According to a treatife in folio by An At onymous author, in the year 1698, intitled, The 


Happy Future State of England, p. 38. 1 Parocllial tithes were not eſtabliſhed for the Clergy 


« in England till about the end of the eighth or th middle of the ninth century. And his 
reaſon for this opinion is, ** becauſe the diviſton of England into pariſhes was not made before 
« the time of Honorius N Neger bg e. ee "if theſe dates be fight, i is 
no ſolid reaſon. 2 0 Fl art rut OD r 
Charlemagne, aſſiſied. by twenty Venetian ae Urte the — Degderus, 4 the laſt 
king of the Lombards, out of the Adriatic Sea. And fitice this once famed Lombard kingdom 
was now quite overturned, we think it may not be amiſs to caution our readers, withreſpe@ to 
a point we read of in many authors, viz, That the invention of Banks, exchanges of money by 
Bills, and of merchants aceounts after the method of double entry, is aſeribed to the Lom- 
bards. This muſt not be underſtood of the Lombards before the deſtruction of their monar- 
chy: for theſe points were not known in fach early times: but it is meant of the free cities 
of that part of Italy {till called Lombardy, about three or four centuries later than this period. 


They had great dealings in England under our Norman kings, as bankers and vfurers, and 
gave name to a famous ſtreet in London, ſtill much inhabited by bankers. 5 


In the mean time, the Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, had begun to ravage the coaſts 
of the Netherlands, and of France, ranning even up ſhallow rivers, far into the country, with 
their ſmall veſſels, for pillage; againſt whom, Morifotus, ſo often quoted, relates, that Char- 
lemagne's ſea commander, Rutland, or Roland, was ſent to fight, with ſundry ſquadrons, at 
the mouths of the Elbe, Rhine, Seine, and Loire; where he alſo placed troops, and erected | 
watch towers with fires on them in the night-tinie, and ſmoke in the day-time, for alarming 
the countries on the approach of thoſe invadets. | For although Charlemagne had made great 
land conqueſts, he was not maſter on thoſe ſeas againſt fuch ſwarms of thoſe veſſels which 
roved every where on his extenſive coaſts. Theſe ravages obliged the cities on and near the 
Rhine to enter into a confederacy for their mutual ſafety, and the protection of travellers and 
commerce, long before the famous Hanſeatic confederacy commenced. 

The ſame precautions did that wiſe Emperor take at the mouth of the river Rhone, againſt 
the ſhips of both the Greeks and Saracens in the Mediterranean Seas. And we find the com- 
manders in chief of thoſe guards and ſhips are, in Charlemagne's Capitularies, called, Comites 
ad cuftodiendam oram maritimam deputati. i. e. Counts appointed for the guard of the maritime 
coaſts. Charlemagne's Admiral had the year before repulſed. the fleet of the Saracens or Moors 
of Barbary, with the loſs of five thouſand of their men, iff their attempt on the iſlands of 
Sardinia and Corſica. After which the Saracens invaded the iſle of Crete, belonging to the 


Greek empire, wliere they built the or * Des whe afterwards gave a new name to- 
that once famous land 
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"Y * The Danes and Norwegians compelled through, poverty and the barrenntſs of 2 
continued more and more to infeſt the Britiſh ſeas; znd in this and the following century 
they proved ſo ſucceſsful, that the trade of ſea piracy began to be eſteemed honourable; © 

- ' that, according to many authors, «the nobility, and even the princes of the crowns of Nor- 1 
way, emulouſly ſtrove to excel therein. Their ſlender veſſels,” ſays Voltaire, „had two 

h $1 , N fails, beſides the uſe of their oars. They uſually contained about one hundred men. Their 

a proviſions were ſalted fleſh, biſcuit, cheeſe, and beer. In the year 845, they had the audacity 
4 to. fail up- the Seine as far as Paris, which, then had only wooden houſes, and the inhabi- 

4 tants, with their King, Charles the Bald, flying from thence with their beſt effects, the 

6 5 Normans burnt their city, and were aller warte ſhamefully bought off by that wretched mo- 

* narch with fourteen thouſand marks of ſilver, which only emboldened them the more.“ 

About the year 830, their fleets were commanded by the ſons of Regner, king of Den. 
mark, in ravaging the coaſts of France; whilſt another fleet of them lays Scotland and Ireland 
under contribution. They ſailed up the Rhine to Cologne i in 839, and burnt that city, with 

Treves and Nimeguen. At Aix-la-Chapelle they. turned the imperial palace into a ſtable, 

. deftroying churches, &c. every where, From Ftance they land in and ravage Gallicia; but 
are driven from thence by King Remir I. with the loſs of ſeventy of their ſhips. They next 

plwGKunder Seville and the adjacent country. Laſtly, they fail up the Mediterranean and pillage 
ſeveral towns in Italy. There is ſuch great uncertainty and confuſion in the hiſtory of thoſe 

mitimes, that the preciſe dates of their ſeyeral expeditions in this century cannot be aſcertained; 

we therefore think proper, to throw them into one general maſs of information, without any 

particular date in the margin. Louis Guicciardini, in his Deſcription of the N etherlands, 

printed in French at Antwerp in the year 1528, ſays, that thoſe northern pirates, in the times 

we are now writing of, made the Zealand iſlands on. the coaſts of that country, and particu- 

larly Walcheren, their magazines, where they lodged their booty. They even fenced in that 
iſland with dikes, from the fury of the ſea, built houſes therein, and cultivated the land; I 
and it was from thence that their great leader Rollo ſet fail for his ſucceſsful invaſion of, and 
ſettlement in France herein after mentioned. They likewiſe had, in the year 831, ſacked | 

Antwerp and Wickland ; which laſt Werdenhagen calls an emporium at the mouth of the 

Meuſe. In their ſacking of Hamburgh and its church, and rare library, &c. in 845, which 

they were ſoon forced to abandon, they employed no fewer than fix hundred ſhips, as they 

are then called. In the ſame year, as before obſerved by Voltaire, they again failed up the 

Seine, deſtroying every thing on both ſides that river up to Paris, which, however, they were 

not able to take. And when,” ſays Mezerai, they were pretty well laden with ſpoil, 

they were ſoon tempted with preſents made them by Charles the Bald, to withdraw them- 

, ( ſelves, after ravaging Picardy, Flanders, and Fre. In 848, they ſurprize Bourdeaux, 

and take William Duke of Gaſcony priſoner.” — The French,” continues Mezerai, 

were then ſo feeble, as to let them make that city their ſtorekouſe and armory for ſeveral 

years; from whence, in 852, they again failed up the Seine, plundering and burning cities, 
_* churches, and monaſteries. Next year they failed up the Loire, plundered the city of 

& Tours, and burnt churches, &c. as before. In the year 857, Hading, the Norman, in- 

& vaded and ravaged France ; and, from thence, ſailing into the Mediterranean, he invades, 

. France again on that fide up the river Rhone. In 862, they harraſs France with two hun- 

£6 dred ſhips up the Seine. In 869, they obliged the French King, Louis II. to buy them 

off with a ſum of money. In 876 they make an —.— into Germany. And in 880, 
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7 5 es they again cok Frames 10 the year 882, the Emperor tn Craſſus rbb forround- 


4 ed them with his army, they agree to depart; and Godfrey, one of their leaders, embrac- 


« ing the Chriſtian religion, that Emperor gave him a Chriſtian prineeſs, and the Dutchy of 
« Friſia. In 889, a party of Normans'or Danes being 1 in Champagne, ſailed down the river 
% Marne to Paris, where loading their backs upon waggons, they carried them round below 
66 that city, which it is preſumed they durſt not attack, and launched them n into the 
e Seine, and ſo procteded to the ſea, plundering all the coaſts as they failed along.” Meze- 
rai continues to relate that, In 890, two Norman leaders, having ſhipped one hundred 
« thouſand men in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, entered the river Meuſe with ninety 
% thouſand of them, leaving the e to guard their veſſels; but they were in the end defeat- 
ed by Arnold king of Germany.“ If it ſhould be a matter of wonder,“ ſays Mezerai, 
«© whence there could come ſuch vaſt numbers of Normans, we muſt firſt 'obſerve that all 
the diſſolute and pilfering French, with many of a like deſcription belonging to other 
countries, joined them. And, ſecondly, thoſe northern countries were, at that time, ex- 
« tremely populous,” and all the inhabitants, greedy of plunder, lifted and embarked them - 
« ſelves to go and rob ſuch rich and fertile nations.” 'So that, in the end, there were ſuch 
«© numbers of thoſe Pagans, who were either deſtroyed, or elſe became ſettled inhabitants of 
% France, that thoſe large territories of the North remain unpeopled to this very day. Thus,“ 
continues he, in theſe laſt ages, Spain, which once ſwarmed with men, is become almoſt 
« a deſart, through the avaricious diſpoſition of her ſubjects to tranſport themſelves to the 
«© New World, from an inſatiable _ of OE: Gs mines s of Lan! and filver with which 
it abounds,” .“. 

About the beginning of this er wk the enemies wy e e of another ſort, viz. 
the Saracens or Moors triumphed as much in the Mediterranean, as the northern Pagans did 
in the more weſtern parts. For we have before ſeen, that the Saracens had, in the year 807 
or 808, maſtered the iſle of Crete; and although, in 827, they met with a great overthrow 
on the coaſts of this iſle, by the Greek Emperor Michael's Admiral, yet the very next year, 
Ambulac, Caliph of Mauritania, as Moriſotus ſtiles him, with the affiſtance of one Euphe- 
mius, a refugee, conquered Sicily, which they held near two hundred and thirty years, and 
waſted Calabria and Corſica. But though, in his return to Barbary, laden with ſpoils, he 
was vanquiſhed at ſea by Ermengarius, Bernard king of Italy's (governor of the Balearic iſles, 
and the Chriſtian captives were releaſed; yet, in 830, the Saracens continued to burn, ſack, 
and otherwiſe deſtroy the towns, &c. on the coaſts of Italy, France, and Sardinia; at which 
laſt iſland Ermengarius agsin Jhſeats them on ſhore, as well as in Corfica ; from whence Bo- 
niface, governor of that ile purſued their fleet to the African coaſts, and obtained ſeveral 
victories over them. Yet they ſoon after invade Italy, and beſiege Rome itſelf, burning the 
Vatican and other churches, &c. in its ſuburbs, and commit ſimilar depredations in other 
cities. Their fleet beſieges Tarentum, whilſt the combined fleet of the Greeks and Venetians 
attempt its relief, in 843; but are ſeverely beaten, with the loſs alſo of many ſhips richly 
laden from Syria; and they next take and deſtroy Antona. In the year 846, they vanquiſh 
the fleet of the Greek Emperor Baſilius, on the coaſt of Crete. At Sardinia they forced the 
Chriſtian inhabitants to fly to the continent of Italy for ſhelter.” Vet it ſeems the Dukes of 
Benevento and Capua being at variance, were ſuch bad Chriſtians, that the former called in 
the Saracens of Sardinia, and the latter their brethren of Spain, to their aid, and fortifying 
themſelves 3 in that part of Italy, * their fury for twenty * together. So little ma- 
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WE was the condition of Chriſtendom in thoſe times, that from the mouth of the river" Elbe to 
Ww ob bottom of the Mediterranean Sea, there was ſcarcely any. part of the coaſts that could be 

OS 7 - deemed fafe to inhabit, unleſs in places that were ſtrongly fortified. All which accounts plan- 
„ ty demonſtrate-the low. ſtate of commerce and navigation in Europe, more eſpecially in thoſe 2 
5 Countries lying without the Mediterranean 8ea. And, according to Peter Baptiſta Burgus, — 
his book de Dominio Serenifime Genuenſis Reipublice in mari liguſtico, Lib. ii. Cap. 6. 
theſe Saracens afterwards ſacked the city. of Genoa, and were carrying away the inhabitants 48 
laves into Africa, when they were met and defeated by the Genoeſe fleet, and their people ct 
at liberty. Vet, in general; it is plain that they were an overmateh, for the Chriſtian naval force 
in that ſea. Conſtantinople, during this century; {till retained much of its priſtine grandeur, 
1 abounding in ſhipping, merchandize, and manufactures, and had very extenſive: correſpond. 
encies in Perſia and India. - Sea affairs being neglefted by the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, the 
ors from Africa and Spain, by poſſeſſing Sicily, Sardinia, &c. rendered the commerce of 
ls ſeas almoſt. impracticable, notwithſtanding the efforts. * the TOY nn Piſams, 
- &c. againſt them. But to return to our chronological order. | 
According to Mr. Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory: of: Bunte eee was an. 
 encourager. of commerce at this time as far as the genius and ſtate of the age would permit. 
| * At Lyons, Arles; and Tours in France, and at Rome, Ravenna, &c. in Italy, they had 
many manufactures of woollen ſtuffs, and iron manufactures inlaid with gold and filver, 
after the manner of Aſia. They likewiſe made glaſs. But filk was not as yet woven in 1 
any town in the weſtern empire, nor till near four hundred years after this period. Vet, 
s about this time the Venetians began to Import wrought ſilks from Conſtantinople; but i 
ſeems that linen was very uncommon.” The ſame author gives the following inſtance of - = 
the rarity of that commodity, viz. that St. Boniface, in a letter to a German biſhop, defires 
. + him to ſend him cloth, I ſuppoſe he meant woollen cloth, „ with a large nap, for him to 
8 employ in waſhing his feet ;” „ probably,“ adds Voltaire, this want of linen was te 
e af all the diſeaſes in the ns en 1 the name of oh ORE at t that | 
C time.” | 
About this 3 as: were ed; not en on ae wa of Tu any, Fr 10 t 
| Marſcilles, who traded to Alexandria, though it was then in the poſſeſſion of the d 2 
for Venice and Genoa had not, as yet, engroſſed all the commerce to the Levant. 85 | 
Venice, it is true, began to be conſiderable in wealth and commerce; yet a J 
15 could not, without reſentment, fee that ſtate ſhow. more favour to the Greek empire than to | 
1755 him. In order, therefore, to chaſtize the Venetians, ſays Mezerai, he carried his fleet up the 
en amongſt the numerous ſmall Venetian iſles; but for want of knowing the channels, 
his deſign miſcarried, and he was obliged to retire with loſs. Soon after this, in the iſle of 
Rialto was built a. palace for the Doge of Venice, and another for the Biſhop, in that of 
Olivolo. And, by degrees, the inhabitants joined all thoſe little contiguous iflands together 
by the means of bridges; the whole of nnen eee at W d conftitate the mop 
and renowned city.of-Venice. | ili | | 
811 The Barbarians having deſtroyed the: caſtle of be it was bull by | Charleinagne; b 
and from this time, ſays the learned Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, Bib. 1, 
Hamburg aſſumed the name and form of a fortified town; of which ſort, as already obſerved, 
there were none in Saxony till the reigu of Charlemagne; the people dwelling together in open 
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3 if, I boroughs and villages,.. under the proteRtion. of their Lords or Chiefs, who refided at beſt in 
wocoden caſtles, Werdenhagen de Rebus-publicis Hanſeaticis, Vol. I. Pars iii. Cap. _ 
| e Urbes proſfecto munitas Saxonia noſtra, antequam de Carolomagno fuit debellata, non 
1 TD « habuit; Sed aperta colebant loca: et mœnibus cincta oppida tanquam munimenta ſervitii, 

« et circumdata xetibus luſtra declinabant,” 1. e. ſays Lambecius,, © e our. Saxony had no for- 

t tified towns till ſubdued by Charlemagne: for they eſteemed towns ſurrounded with walls, 

„as no better than hedges of ſlavery, or as dens ſurrounded with toils or nets.” The archi- 
epiſcopal ſee, Which was begun to be erected here by Charlemagne, and was compleated by 
his ſon Lewis the Pious, in the year 833, Adam Bremenſis, Lib. i. p. 6. proved of great uſe 
for converting the Eagans in its neighbourhood. For from the College of Monks and Prieſts, 
eſtabliſhed in this place, under the eye of the Arcbhiſhop, miſſionaries were ſent forth all over 

Saxony, and even into Denmark and Sweden, where the firſt ſeeds of Chriſtianity were ſown 

by them, though frequently obſtructed and interrupted by the Pagans. But Hamburg itſelf 
was ſo often ſacked by the pagan Vandals, Sclavi, Danes, Normans, &c. that che Archbiſhops | 

' Judged it ſafer to remove their reſidence to Bremen; which circumſtance transferred the pre- 

eminence to that city. Theſe miſſions probably proved the beginning of any correſpondence 

or commerce between Germany and Sweden, unleſs, which is more than probable, the Pagan 
Vandals and Sela on * coaſt of Dae, l have ſome ſmall traffic Huber prior to- 
this time. 
About this time, 1 to the ch 1 a final 3 Was put. to the city of 
Winet, Vinetum, on the iſle of Uſedom, oppoſite the mouth of the river Oder on the coaſt 
of Pomerania, by Hemming king of Denmark, who, according to Meurſius, began his reign 
in the year 8 10. Great and pompous are the encomiums on this town by ſome of the German 
hiſtorians of the middle ages. Meurſius, indeed, in his Hiſtoria Danica, Lib. ii. p. 37. calls 
it / only ! urbem opulentam, an opulent town, long peacefully inhabited by both Vandals 
and Saxons; who engaging at length in civil diſſentions about the ſovereignty or dominion of 
it, Hemming king of Denmark, ſeized on and deſtroyed it. But Helmoldus who, in the 
twelfth century, wrote his Chronica Sclavorum, down to the year 1170, which was continued 
to the year 1209, by Arnoldus abbot of Lubeck, with the notes and corrections of two others, 
Lubecæ, anno 1659, in 4to. calls it the greateſt emporium of Europe, and of a vaſt extent; al- 
though its very Site be at preſent covered with the ſea. Vet a little more than half a mile from. 
land, near the town of Wolgaſt, according to Werdenhagen, its foundation may yet be diſ- 
covered, and even ſome of its ſtreets, as alſo the ruins of many magnificent ſtructures; and. 
although the ſea covers the greateſt part of its ruins, yet that part of them which is ſeen, is 
much larger than the whole circumference of the city of Lubeck. Helmoldus ſays, that when 
it was deſtroyed, the Swedes from the iſle of Gothland, carried away whatever, of its ruins,. 
was curious in workmanſhip and ornaments, either in iron, braſs, or marble ; as alſo tools, 
inſtruments, or veſſels of ſilver, copper, or tin; and amongſt other things, two brazen gates 
of a vaſt weight; and that from thence ſprung the ſplendor and wealth of the once famous city 

of Wiſby, and its ſtately houſes; more ſplendid, ſays Werdenhagen, ſo often already quoted, 
than even the palaces of Naas or Cologne. The hiſtory of Wiſby, like many other 
matters treated of by thoſe old Norman hiſtorians, is related in a very obſcure manner. They 
ſay it was built by foreigners in the iſle of Gothland ; that the citizens had frequent broils with. 
the natives, of whom they deſtroyed many, in the year 1288; after which, Magnus king of 
Sweden permitted them to fortify their city; and as they n iasmitkre⸗ ertemely to com—- 
Vor. I. K | merce, | 
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23812 Charlemagne, at the entreaty of Biorno king of Sweden, ſends certain prieſts to inſtruct his 


. 5 5 
merce, it ſoon became the greateſt emporium of an the abithbrn countries. Its 1 lakes: 1 


OI in preſerved, and were for ſeveral ages the ſtandard for all Europe north of Spain, who, ho 
_ thoſe Writers ſay, all traded thither. According to theſe hiſtorians, civil diſſentions 6 8 
; however, at length. that beautiful and opulent city to deſtruction; yet they do not clearly 
- * acquaint us when or how it came to paſs. The ſame Helmoldus, in another part of his work, 
makes Harold king of Denmark, who was vanquiſhed by his ſon long after this time, to retire 
to W inet, where he died, in the year 980; though the Daniſh writers contradict this, and fay 
he died at Julin, another famous emporium on the "iſle of Wollin in that neighbourhood. 
Helmoldus writes ſundry other things concerning Winet, which fo nearly reſemble what he 
writes of Julin, which was deſtroyed alſo by the Danes in the twelfth century, viz. in 1170, 
that Werdenhagen, Dr. Heylen, and others ſo much confound thoſe two places, as to aſcribe 
to the one what is ſaid of the other: ſo that the confuſed and ſeemingly romantic ſtories of 
this kind given us by theſe cloudy monkiſh writers of the middle ages, muſt be read with great 
caution. To conclude this point of Winet; it is at leaſt highly improbable that ſuch a fine 
and opulent place, as it is deſcribed to have been, ſhould have exiſted, 1d far north, and ſo far 
back, as the time aſſigned for it. Anda it is much mere ꝓrobable that ĩit was deſtroyed at a 
much later period, perhaps in the latter end of the tenth or rather in the eleventh century, 
when, by the very great improvement of Germany, it might have been very remarkable for 
commerce and wealth; though probably much exaggerated by theſe old writers: they alſo | 
deſcribe Sleſwick to have been in thoſe times à famous emporium or mercantile city, till 
; deſtroyed by fire and by rapine, though it now poſſeſſes nothing more than A” "Om to rar 
tuate its memory, its merchants ſettling firſt at Ripen, and next at Wiſp yr. | 


. people in the Chriſtian religion; and thereupon a biſhoprick was eſtabliſhed at Lincopen. 

- From about which time, i. e. in the year 813, chronologers begin their ſeries of the kings of 
Sweden with the name of King Biorno; that country till now being ſcarcely ELIA to _ 

: Chriſtian part of Europe, and indeed very little for ſome ſucceeding ages. + 
$13 Although fince the downfall of the weſtern Roman empire, learning had been a funk 
amongſt the Chriſtian States, and till now had been very much deſpiſed by the Saracens ; yet 
about this time that people ſeem to have taken a very different turn, and began at length to 
encourage the ſciences. Profeſſor Ockley, in the preface to his firſt volume of the Hiſtory of 
the Saracens, writes, that, in the reign of the Caliph Almamoun, who was the twenty-ſeventh 
after Mahomet, and began his reign in the 198th year of the Hegira, which he makes to 
anſwer to the 813th year of the Chriſtian Era, learning began to be cultivated to a e great 
degree, eſpecially Aſtronomy and other branches of the Mathemati es. 
The Caliph ſpared no coſt to procure ſuch Greek writings as excelled in this b and 
he alſo encouraged ſuch perſons as ſeemed inclined to ſtudy them. The progreſs of thoſe } 
Saracenic improvements ſeemed no leſs wonderful than that of their arms. For in a few {| 
years after they had entered upon learning, they had plenty of tranſlations out of Greek in 
Mathematics, Philoſophy, Phyſic, Botany, &c. Which love of learning was not confined 
.to the Saracens of the Eaſt, but was diffuſed throughout the whole Saracenic empire, and 
wasfirſt brought from the Eaſt into Africa, where they erected many Univerſities, and from 
thence paſſed to their brethren in Spain. So that when learning ſeemed to be quite loſt in the 
Chriſtian parts of Europe, it was reſtored to us by the Moors or Saracens who had come from | 
Africa into Spain; to whom the — were indebted for-what e they then had 
among 
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5 wy . For the G Greek tongue did not dome to us of the Weſt, ail the 6110 of EAT 


| = Ge by the T N in 1453. Among the other moſt uſeful arts brought into | 


Europe at this time by the Arabian Moors, were the ten Cyphers, Figures, or Digits now uſed - 


by a all Europe in their Arithmetic, though others ſay not till 991. It is ſaid that this happy 


1 and eaſy" method of reckoning was originally brought from India into Arabia, as was alſo the 


| game- of Cheſs, the mode of accounting by the letters of the Alphabet, as * by the 
Ancients, not being by any means ſo intelligible or expeditious. 


In this century too, a ſeparate monarchy of Moors or Saracens was „ in FO Ong 


| E welt head or chief was then named Miramolin, or Miramomolin, for it is written both: 


ways: and another independent monarchy, in the time of the Caliph Almamon, was erected 
at Cairo in Egypt, whoſe head aſſumed the title of Soldan. Vet hitherto, how remote ſoever 

thoſe ſeparate and independent ſtates might be from the refidence of the Grand Caliph, they 
ſtill continued to pay him a great deference, as being the ſucceſſor of Mahomet : and as the 
Chriſtians crowded in pilgrimages to Rome, to viſit the tombs of the Apoſtles,” and to receive 
the benediction, &c. of his Holineſs the Pope, ſo did the Mahometans to Mecca, and do ſtill, 
to viſit the ſepulchre of Mahomet ; that city being governed by an officer 120 the Cherif, 
appointed for that end by the Grand Caliph reſiding at Bagdat. 


B14. This year is Winsen for the death of the Emperor Charlemagne, the moſt renowned: ; 


prince that had been in Chriſtendom ſince the fall of the weſtern Roman empire. He had 
been, as we have ſeen, greatly inſtrumental in ſpreading the Chriſtian name all over Germany.. 
and thereby laid the foundation of much additional commerce in Europe. He was alſo very 

inſtrumental in promoting knowledge and learning in his vaſt dominions. He is faid to have 
given German or Dutch names to the four cardinal winds or points of, what we ſince call, the 
Compaſs; as alfo to the twelve months of the e ſuch. as * both N the High. 
Dutch being his native language. 

He ſaw, and ſadly lamented, towards the 13 of kis life; the mcrafas ravages of the Sara 
cens in the Mediterranean Seas; in which they were ſucceeded by the Normans. The power 
of the former, however, from the cloſe of this century, gradually declined, which chiefly 
proceeded from its being ſplit into many different branches, ſo that the Chriſtians recovered 
many territories they os nen n HE (7 as the. 1 alſo did afterwards both 3 in Aſia 
and: Afriea: hrs 75 45 

In the time of . Bells els very common in che Wet, where, as we have 
elſewhere obſerved, they were firſt invented; but they did not as yet make any very large ones. 
The churches,” ſays Mezerai, as well as moſt of their other buildings, were. almoſt — 
Hof wood. Let it was ordained that the altars ſhould be made of ſtone.” - 

In this laſt year of Charleniagne's life, Marianus Scotus, a monk of Fulda, in the third 
book of his Chronica, p. 493. remarks, that the timber bridge over the Rhine at Mentz, 
which that prince had cauſed to be erected with immenſe labour and ſkill, and which employed 
ten years in the completion of it, being half a mile in length, was burnt down in three hours 
time by command of Richolfus archbiſhop of Mentz, \becauſe thieves in the night time robbed 
: paſſengers upon it, and then threw them into the Rhine; a very ſtrange and inadequate reaſon 

for deſtroying ſo vaſt a ſtructure. W was xs prevented by death from his intention of 
erecting a bridge of ſtone in the place of it. | 

His ſon, Louis le Debonnaire, being, according to 8 a very 3 prince, the 2 

of tue French 1 greatly declined under him, and was quite reduced after his.death, 
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after to invade Franee in vaſt ſwarms. It appears, fays our author, and many others, tlut 
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_— or, Italy, and 
alſo the extenſive lands between the Scheld and the Meuſe, the Rhine and the Sdane after. 
Wards made a kingdom, and from him called Lotharingia, i. e Lorrain; though at preſent 


9 a ſmall part of thoſe territories bears that name, the OED Oe en ber ** 


» 


then named Lower, and the reſt the Upper Lotharingia. 
In behalf of Charles, one of Lothaire's ſons, aaa" * pgs 66 eee before 


had been erected into a kingdom, was divided into two kingdoms ;- his Kingdom was named 


% Arles,. or Provence, which city, in the time of the Romans, had been great and opulent, 
but was now become very inconſiderable; as indeed may be faid of all the cities weſt and 
% north of Italy. The other kingdom was named Burgundy Trans jurane, about 888. 
Theſe leſſer new kingdoms were, not long after, in a great meaſure ſwallowed up in the two 
great monarchies of Germany and France; although for a ſhort time afterwards moſt of them 


were reunited under Charles the Groſs, who died in 887; but by his nenn n en 


diſmembered: ſo that Germany was never after united to France. . 
This diſmemberment of the dominions of Charlemagne, eee the vii ſoon 


the veſſels which brought them thither from home, were very ſmall and worthleſs,” going very 


eaſily up the rivers into the heart of the country. This ſpeaks: the low ſtate of maritime 


{kill and commerce at this time, better than a thouſand orations could do. For although the 


French writers tell us, that Charlemagne filled the French havens with ſhipping; it is plain 


he was not, like the great Pompey, powerful enough on the ſeas to deſtroy thoſe fea robbers 
and invaders. Theſe writers, however, beſtow their encomiums, in general, on Charlemagne 


with great juſtice. According to Mezerai, % he paſſed a certain number of hours in the ſtudy 


of Grammar, Aſtronomy, Theology, &c. He employed his treaſure in rewarding ſoldiers 


% and ſcholars, in building churches and other public ſtructures, in the repairs of roads, 
bridges, and havens, and in making rivers navigable; and it ſhould. alſo be added, in civi- 
<« lizing barbarous nations. In ſhort, he DA all his en to the nn of his 8 
„and the advancement of Chriſtianity.” 

Biſhop Burnet, on the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, articles ae 


gives a juſt character of Charlemagne in a few words, viz. That he endeavoured to reſtore 


« thoſe things which had fallen under much diſorder in a courſe of ſome ignorant and 
<<. barbarous ages, and to revive both learning and good government,” And we ſhall only 


add, that conſidering the vaſt turn his conqueſt and prudence gave to the Wore. WIG he 


well merits the ſpace he has filled up in this and the preceding century. 

The ſame year that he died, his fon Louis the Pious is ſaid to have built 1 0 0 of mu. 
heim in Weſtphalia, according to Werdenhagen and others. ? 

To what has been ſaid of the diviſion of Charlemagne's dominions at his Sen we wal add 


a ſhort quotation from Voltaire in his General Hiſtory of Europe, viz. 4 Britany too gained 


the honourable name of a kingdom at this time, under one Soloman, who, from what right 


« 3s doubtful, aſſumed the title of King, about the year 861, and had ſeized on Maine an , 
Lower Anjou, but it ſoon returned to its preſent title of Dutchy, a part of which eountry,” | 
he adds, was ſtill Pagan.” Which, however, is ſomewhat ge EN CE = 

zeal for converting fore! gn countries to Chriſtianity. 


L | . 819 Eben 


on the bn ing pittivioniof their demie: 15 | 
Hy, Charles the Bald, the Weſtern Province, or pretty near the whole of the kingdom of France Y 
do Louis, Germany, or Eaſt France; and to Lothaire, with the title of 
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| Egbert kivg of the Weſt Saxons; is by ſome ſaid to have been this year cromned ſole 
monarch of England at Wincheſter; though moſt hiſtorians make this event ten years later, 


in the year 829, when, having reduced all the other Saxon rente, PIs eee ben gave | 


the name of England to the ſouth part of Great Britain. 5 


5 80 little ground had the Chriſtian miſſionaries, ſent ts Germany into ye 0 ine fg: 


| at this time, that in the year 826, the Daune are faid *. ee to have K hrone; 
. their king, merely for being a Chriſtian, 1 K. 
$29. ITbe city and republic of Venice muſt = A very. Fe Ker ge aids time, 
notwithſtanding their having as yet gained no territory on the Continent; ſince in this year, 
they were able to lay the foundations of ſuch eee ene as the Shur 9-8 St. Mark, 
which contains five hundred pillars of marble. | 


$32 »The Danes land in England, and prove too ene for King ITY 8 now 3 


and monarch of England. Two ind aſter they 1 in e ee ined by, the Welch, 


834 they are worked by Egbert. 


8 36 The fiſhing on our Britiſh Coaſts muſt Si hah as ancient; as ; the $4 of any 1 ter 
ing on the ſea; ſince it was impoſſible for ſeafaring men to be ignorant of the ſhoals of excellent 
fiſh ſwimming on our coaſts. Some writers ſpeak of the Netherlanders reſorting to Scotland 
as early as about the year 836, for the purpoſe of buying ſalted fiſh of the Scotch fiſhermen ; 
which they then carried home merely for the ſuſtenance of their: people; by which traffic the 
- Scots were greatly enriched. But it is alledged, that the Scots afterwards practiſing ſome ſort 
of impoſition on the Dutch purchaſers, the latter learned the manner of catching and ſalting 
the fiſh themſelves, and not only left dealing with the former, to their great impoveriſhment, 

but ſtruck into the ſupplying of other nations with fiſh caught on the Britiſh, coaſts. 

In this century, according to Sir James Ware in his Antiquities and Hiſtory of Ireland, the 
Danes and Norwegians ſubdued a great part of Ireland. They are faid to have built Dublin, 
Waterford, Limmerick, and other maritime towns, and to have poſſeſſed. them even to. the 
coming of the Engliſh under King Henry II. The Iriſh,” fays he, © had no walled 


4 towns, properly ſpeaking ; for Dublin, Waterford, Limmerick, Wexford, and Cork, were 
« walled by the Eaſterlings; and, as Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, it was common to call all the 


% people of Denmark, Norway, Levonia, &c. Eaſterlings.” The ancient habitations of 
„ the Iriſh,” ſays Ware, „were made of hurdles, and covered with ſtraw or ruſhes; very 
« few of them being conſtructed of ſolid timber. They were uſually built in woods and on 
the banks of rivers, their-inhabitants utterly neglecting all trade and commerce. Nor was 
« it otherwiſe amongſt the ancient Britons. Of the caſtle of Pembroke, built of ſmall rods 
and turf, by Arnulphus de Mountgomery, under King Henry I. See Giraldus Cambrenſis. 
From this. poor ſort of building,” continues Sir James Ware, © it comes to pals that we 
“ have ſo few ſigns remaining of any. houſes or caſtles built by the kings of Ireland before the 
coming of the Engliſh. Their food was mean and ſlender; namely, milk, butter, and 


« herbs ; and their drink was beer.” In another n he ſays, “ That according to the 


“ Iriſh hiſtories, the Danes poſſeſſed themſelves of Dublin and the neighbouring country, 


„ which we call Fingal, or the ere ff arent, the ancient iI calling i foreigners 
t Galen 


2447 


83) By this time the city of W was at marr for w we find that Willericus, its 


— who died in the year . had ee three churches, Hom; one of (which, being ac- 
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Nele to Adam; a canon there, i in Bis Hiftoris Ececlefiaſtics, of timber, . bat it bf fone; 
- which, without doubt, was very rare in thoſe days. t ict e 
Norway, we find at this time, was acquainted with is comitly on s noith gde bf Daviss 
; „ called Groneland, or Greenland, now commonly called Old Greenland, to di. 
os 100 tinguiſh it from Spitzbergen. For, in the charter of Ludovicus Pius to the Archbiſhop '$t. 
Anſcharius, and to the Archbiſhop of Hamburg, dated in the year of our Lord 83), publiſhed 
. with many others by Lindenbrogius, Hamb. 1706, in folio, wherein alſo is printed 
; | Adam of Bremen's work de Situ Daniæ, &c the Chronica Sclavica, incerti Autoris, and 
155 1 Origines Hamburgenfes, that Emperor's words are, we make known to the pre- 
4 ſent and future ſons of God's holy church, that, in our days, by the divine grace, a door 
* 1s opened for preaching the Goſpel in the northern regions; viz. Denmark, Sweden, Nor. 
% way, Groneland, Halingalandon;“ by which under the eleventh century, we have made it 
apʒpear probable, was meant Lapland, * Iceland and Scredevindon,“ probably Finland, or 
1 5 _ Finmark. But Pope Gregory varies the names of ſome of thoſe northern people who were 
| Th 1 os included in this new dioceſe ſo much, that ſome can ſcarcely be known at this day, viz. In 
= - Gentibus Danorum Sueonum, Nortwehorum, Farriæ, probably the Ferro iſles near 
Shetland, at this day belonging to Denmark, Gronlandan, Halſingolandan,“ probably } 
Lapland, Iſlandan, g Sclavorum; nec non omnium neee et en. I 
-<« entalium Natonum.” 5 7H an cee cared Bein eee | 
The Daniſh chronicle, it ſeems, "mkkes Grokiland to has alto ee al hid, ag 
early as the year of our Lord 770; but, according to the Iceland Chronicle, not till about the 
year 982, it being by this laſt-named account peopled from Iceland by a Norwegian who fled 
to Iceland on aceount of a murder he had committed. The writers of both which chronicles, © 
it is plain, muſt have been NITRO wa the charters of the REPENS _ Ons which 

we have juſt recited. 

8 38 This year put a period to the kingdom, and even che very nation, of the Pidts in Scotland; 
they being defeated, and Draſken, their laſt king, being lan, and chat n e by. 
| Keneth II. king of the Scots. 

839 According to Camden and other iger, the Orkney Iſles dend wa the govern- 
ment of their own petty kings, ſo long as thie kingdom of the Pits exiſted on the continent 
of Britain; but the latter being purſued by the Scotiſh king Keneth II. to the Orkney Iflands, 

were there, it is ſaid, totally deſtroyed in the year 839, and thoſe iſles thereupon” reduced to 
the obedience of the Scotiſh crown ; and, as we ſhall ſee in its dne wget ms in that 
Nate of ſubmiſſion more than two hundred and fifty years. 
The nation of the Picts on the continent generally poſſeſſed the beſt part of" Scotland, as 
Lothian, Fife, Angus, and Merns, prior, in the opinion of many people, to the Scots themſelves. 
It is, however, very evident, that the PiQs were not all deſtroyed at this time, ſince they after- | 
© . wards made one feeble effort for their reſtoration. | Mr. Tyrrel obſerves, '** that not only the 
% laws, but likewiſe their very language is now entirely loſt, and the remains UN Wt nation 
- incorporated with thoſe of the ancient Scots and Saxons. s 
840 About this time, in the reign of King Ethelwolf, the Daniſh ae of pirates were e 
inſulting and infeſting the Engliſh Coaſts: the city of London itſelf, and all the county of 
Kent, being laid waſte by them: ſo that it would be almoſt endleſs, as well as entirely uſeleſs, 
to recount all the ravages and barbarities they committed in this and ſucceeding reigns. But 
it is greatly to our purpoſe to quote a judicious remark, made on this occaſion by Dr. Howell 
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y of the World, viz. That- <4 had the Rnalith, in thoſe ignorant times, e. 0 


8 44. ftood their true intereſt as well as King Edgar did afterwards, they would not have endured 


i the miſeties they ſuffered: from thoſe barbarous roxers. , There being no way to ſecure the 

« land but by being maſters at ſea. The beſt bulwarks againſt thoſe hoſtile invaſions, being 
„ ſtout and well-manned: ſhips. But ſuch was their ſmall practice, and conſequently little 
3 ſkill in maritime: a that.they ee thoſe pirates, continually .cxerciſed in 


$49. 


oe, navigation. 3 0 i, 
Ziric Zee, the oldeſt town 3 Zealand, on he iſle of 1 is e . 05 30 "PX 
only ſay fortified. Several authors relate, that this town was anciently much renowned for its 


commerce, having a fine harbour, once greatly frequented by merchants, till it was choaked 


1 


up by ſand; when its commerce declined. It i is, however, {till the chief town of its iſle, 


= 


and the ſecond. i in rank of its province, being a neat well fortiſied town. 8 8 

About this time the originally obſcure and barbarous nation of the Turks N weir o n 
country near Mount Caucaſus in Scythia, or Tartary, and ſettle in Armenia. Two hundred 
years after, they were invited to the aſſiſtance of the Saracens againſt ſome princes of their 
own ſect: but inſtead of auxiliaries, they ſoon became maſters, and in the end, overturned 
the whole Saracenic ſyſtem | of power in Aſia, under their leader Tangrolipix and his ſuc- 


ceſſors, who became ſovereigns of Perſia and Babylon, embracing the religion of thoſe tliey 


851 


had thus vanquiſhed. They next puſhed their conqueſts weſtward with incredible fury and 
ſucceſs againſt the Greek empire, to which, in ths year 1453, they put a final Py by the 
taking of Conſtantinople. 

The Danes, not loſing fight of 3 failed up the river Few with ave hundred 
veſſels full. of men; they made themſelves maſters both of London and Canterbury, routing 
the army of Beorthulph, the king of Mercia, who had marched againſt them. Vet they were 
afterwards defeated, with great daughter, by Ethebwolf | King | of . and his ſon Ethel- 


bald. 
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At this time the emperor Laws II. i of the emperor Charletnaane, was 3 5 
in wars with the Pagan nations beyond the Elbe called Sclavi, Obotriti, Vandali, Sorabi, &c. 
now the countries of Pomerania, Mecklenburgh, &c. which ſhews that Germany was not yat 
entirely reduced to the obedience of the houſe of Charlemagne. 

About this time the emperor Louis II. and not Charles the Bald, as. ſome authors EY 
erected Holland into a county, in favour of a ſon of the earl of Friſe, according to Sir William 
Temple, and not a ſon of the duke of Aquitaine; as the Grand. Chronigue de Hollande has it. 
4 It is probable,” ſays Sir William Temple, that Holland, in agreat meaſure, changed i its 
«© inhabitants and cuſtoms, as well as names, upon- the inroads of the barbarous nations, 

chiefly Normans and Danes; from whoſe countries and language, the names of Holland 
and Zealand ſeem to be derived.” The Grand Chronique de Hollande and Zelande, ſays, 
That before Holland was a county, Leyden was the plaee where the people met to treat of 
„ their common affairs as a community or republic, which for that reaſon was 0 che 
** chamber of Holland, as far back as the year of our Lord 6. ] 

Angelius à Werdenhagen, in his Tractatus de e Hanſeaticis writes, what the 
city of Brunſwick was founded in the year 861. 


Though others ſay 15 till the os 909, Wo Bruno, a Kinſman of the emperor Heu the * 
F outer, Sb 
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e Hevicus, 1 his bu Hiſtoricum and Chronok gicum,” un 
 fays, that the Sclavi, being vanquiſhed by Louis II. king of Germany, were in the ſame year 
converted to Chriſtianity; yet in ſueceeding hiſtories we ſhall find that the Sclavi of the north. 


x 0 parts of Germany remained obſtinate Pagans for ſeveral centuries after this time. In the rei 
of the eaſtern or Greek Emperor Mauritius, who came to the crown in the year 685, 5 


had tranſplanted themſelves into Bohemia, Sileſia, Poland, and Ruſſia; and founded the King. 


dom of Poland under Lechus, and of Moravia under Zechus. 'The Emperor Otho' was en- 


nen n them in the year 960; about which time, from their ſettlement at the 


north end of Germany, they infeſted Canute and Sweno, kings of Denmark. In the year of 


our Lord 1161, Waldemar I. king of Denmark, vanquiſhed them. This remarkable People, 


whoſe name is now utterly loſt as a people in Europe, and their memory only retained in a 
Province ſtill called Sclavonia, adjoining to Hungary, ſpread their language from the _ 

" ſhores of the Finland Gulph, to the Adriatic Sea. And to this day the Ruſſian, Poliſh, Bo- 
hemian, Hungarian, and Sclavonian tongues, are reckoned dialects of the old Sen 


9 tongue. And as all theſe nations, as well as the Sclavi, on and near the ſouth ſhores of the Bal- 


tic, as the Venedi, Bodeni, Zigari, Obotriti, Sorabi, Vindi, Vandali, Polabi, Lingones, | 


Warnabi, Circipani, Scevaldi, Doxani, &c. paſſed all under the general name of Sclavi bythe 
German writers of the middle ages; as being all nearly of the ſame language, and ri Ws in 
: . - (Peiferi, Origines Lipfienſes, Lib. 1. p. 35, Francofurti TT 


Helmoldus fays, that thoſe near the ſea were given more to naval excurſions than to agri- 


culture.— Their habitations were meanly built of oziers, &c. But their proviſion, gold, fil- 


per, and other precious goods, they uſually hid in pits in the earth. Yet it might be true, 4 


8064 


Helvicus alledges, that ſome branches of that populous nation, though where they dwelt does 
not now appear to be known, might be converted to Chriſtianity, or rather compelted to em · 
brace it, by Louis, although the principal body of them remained Pagans. ; 

In Howell's Survey of Venice, he ſays, that Urſo Fartitatio, Duke of Venice, did, amongſt 


other preſents, ſend to Baſilius the Emperor, twelve bells to Oonſtantinople, which a was the 


866 


wot, 


firſt time that the Greeks uſed bells : others ſay this was in 871. 

According to Petavius, &c. it was now that Charles the Bald, king of France, beſtowed 
Flanders on Earl Baldwin, who had married his daughter Judith, as her dowry. © 

The Danes land in the County of Fife in Scotland, and make a demand of Pietland for the 


Daniſh King, to whom they alledged the lately expelled Pits had affigned their nge 1855 be- 


ing refuſed by King Conſtantine II. they commit great ravages there. 
About this time alſo the Danes conquer Northumbefland, through che treachery of Earl 


Brotrhe; who had invited thither Ivar, the Daniſh commander. 


The glory and ornament of all the Anglo-Saxon race, Alfred, truly Riled the Great, Nini 


the Englith throne, at a time when the country was grievouſly harraſſed by the Danes; where | 


fore this penetrating Prince ſet his people on building ſhips, which proved of good ie when 


the Danes afterwards landed from a fleet of three hundred veſſels. This King likewiſe re. | 


built the city of London, in the year { 880, which had been burnt by the Danes in 839. Till 


his time the Saxon character was alone uſed by the Anglo-Saxons 1 in all their writings. Al 


fred, having been, by French tutors, inſtructed i in ſuitable learning, introduced the French 


. LAs; which was more fair and legible; ſo that the Saxon or German fell into diſuſe. On 
his acceſſion to the crown his people were become ſo ignorant, that it is ſaid there was ſcarcely. 


a layman that could read Engliſh, or a prieſt who underſtood Latin. He is commonly ſaid 


at due her 80, 


14 


10 
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„ 1 enten or e Fo 11. . = 
v. % hes been d founder of che wAiverſiey: of Oxford, in ne Fed 604 9 FOO 1. . eNablifhied | 


four ſchools or colleges, though Camden ſuys only three. Some,” however) pretend, that be- 
ore his time there were ſchools of learning at a place called Greeklade, which were afterwards 
$1) e to Oxford. His fon and ſucceſſor, Edward the Elder, i 18 faiĩd 'to' have founded the 


3 4 univerſity of Cambridge, but in what-preciſe year is uncertain. Mr. Tyrrel, in his General 


5 Hiſtory of England, Vol. L p. 306, ſays, that Alfred invited from Flanders, then reckoned a 
3 part of France, Grimbald, a' prieſt and Johu Scotus - Erigena, alſo a pri 
in all manner of literature, by whoſe aſſiſtance he founded that univerſity, having alſo got 

certain Mad men from Mercia to teach therein. He alſo" made a ſurvey of all England, 


; thoroughly verſed 


5 y hich Was a model for the famous Doomſday book, of William the Conqueror, about two 
nundred years after. Alfred is alſo generally believed to have divided England into Counties, 


Hundreds, and Tithings: yet, without doubt, there were ſome ſuch ſubdiviſions before his 


. | time, though not perhaps ſo well adapted for the government of the nation as thoſe of this 


excellent prince. All which, Tg ono * N we have * e e 
for brevity's ſake. | F 


At this time, as all e agree, N were erer other pit 10045 Kouſert in Eng- 


land. Alfred, upon reſtoring peace to his kingdom, began to build his palaces of ſtone or brick; 


but his example was not followed by his nobles, &c. till many centuries after. There were 


woods every where in thoſe days, which afforded a much cheaper material for building than 
| ſtone or brick: and this was alſo the cafe at that time all over Europe, except in Italy. 


 Helvicus begins his chronology of Denmark, in the year of our Lord 872, with king Tvaras; 


| becauſe, though the Daniſh hiſtorians aſſert their monarchy to have exiſted prior even to the 
- incarnation, yet none of their-moſt diligent hiſtorians have been able to trace UNS 1 in 


an uninterrupted ſeries of time, till the reign of Ivarus. : 


This year is fixed on, by Angrim Jonas's Brief Commentary of leeland, or thet fuſt 
e that wretched iſland, which had been diſcovered ſome time before by the Norway 


fiſhers. Its being how peopled was, it ſeems, owing to the diſcontents of certain good families 
in Norway, who retired thither in the reign of King Harald Harfagre, who had changed the con- 
ſtitution of both Norway and Denmark. It ãs true, that Iceland is an inhoſpitable and barren 
Country, generally ſhut up by Ice, whence it took its name, for ſeveral months in the year: 


yet, as it opened à new ſcene for a*Cod-fiſhery,' and produces ſome few other materials for 
commerce, fuch-as Oil, coarſe Cloth, and Brimſtone, it certainly merits a place in this work. 
Stock- fiſn too is become à conſiderable article, and in demand for long voyages ſouthward, 
becauſe, though dried by froſt alone, without any ſalt, it holds dry and ſweet during even a 


China voyage. It is ſaid-the Icelanders remained independent till the reign of Haquin, king 


of Norway, who reduced them to his obedience about the year 1260. This iſland, however, 


could not be the Thulẽ of the Ancients, becauſe, as Heylin well obſerves, Tacitus, ſpeaking 


of Agricola, ſays, . Inſulas quas Orcades vocant domuit, deſpecta eſt et Thule :” fince it was 


impoſſible to 9 Iceland from the ' Orcades, it boy's near five hundred miles to the north 


of them ” 


If 


876 It was in the year 876, thine King Alfred Cie wa of + engaging the Danes at 


ſea, having obſerved that his own troops generally had the worſt of it in attacking them after 


they had landed ; his fleet, therefore, the ſame year, defeated one hundred and twenty Da- 


niſh veſſels, and ſunk moſt of them. He afterwards defeated the Danes on Wong N oc- 


caſions, and thereby eure his coaſts for ſome time, 
Vor. . | L 
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en in this] vote 8 in ks Orbis: e 110. di. e e and * 
King Lobis II, ſtiled che . ,vanquiſh the Saracen fleet twice on the coaſt of Italy, 
ich gave the French the of Calabria. From this time, however, till the year 1999, 
when France embarked in the Holy War, in the reign of Philip I. Moriſotus finds no French 
maritime wars nor expeditions... But though he does not aſſign any reaſon for this, yet Puf. 
Andorf and many others, make it very plain. For towards the cloſe of this century, King 
Charles the Simple, infirm. in mind as well as body, ſuffered his Grandees to: increaſe ſo 
much in power, as did alſo ſome of his ſucceſſors, that they by degrees aſſumed to themſelves 
the independent property of the provinces of which they were only Governors for the crown, 
So that Hugh Capet, who aſcended the throne in 987, for the ſecuring his poſſeſſion, found 
himſelf at firſt under the neceſſity of confirming to his great Lords, what Charles the Simple had 
ſupinely permitted them to aſſume, viz. the titles of Dukes and Counts of the provinces they 
governed, with the bare reſerye of recognizing their vaſſalage to the crown. Such were the 
Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Britany, Aquitain, Gaſcony, Languedoc, the Counts of 
Flanders, Champagne, and Toulouſe: but the countries of Savoy, Dauphine, and Provence, 
were then under the German empire, as being part of the kingdom of Arles. Hugh Capet, 
. however, found means to re- annex tq the crown, which, at that time, had ſcarcely any thing 
properly left of its own, the County of Paris, the Dutchy of France, as it was then called, all the 
lands between the Seine and Loire, and the County of Orleans: fo that, in effect, the kings | 
of France had no maritime territory, which they could call their own, being hemmed in trom 
| the ſea on every ſide by their own vaſſals. This ſtate of things in France continued more or 
leſs for ſome centuries following, until the kings of France, either by failure of iſſue, con- 
queſt, fraud, or purchaſe, gradually united chem has to the ny; acc W and 
. Flanders. if oF 
879 The city of Gaunt, or 8 5 1 EY _— banat fea iN even ſo: 4 7 
as this time; ſince the valour and prudence of our great King Alfred having compelled the } 
Danes, after their great and? e in England, to accept of a truce with him, they went from -q 
hence, and rayaged the coaſt and country of Flanders, and found a great booty in Ghent. 
After wards, joining another body of Danes, they over-ran all Brabant, Hainault, Artois, and 
Picardy, committing unheard; of cruelties; and, under their famous leader, Haſtings, ravaged 
the coaſt of France, and failing from thence up the Mediterranean, they, by a ſtratagem, be- 
came maſters of Luna on the Tuſcan coaſt, where they committed cruelty at pleaſure. Three 
Fears after this, they made Carloman, King of France, pay chem no leſs YO N W 
8 5 pounds weight of ſilver, after cruelly waſting the country. 5 of | 
i 880 Eyndius's Chronicon Zelandiæ, Middelburgi, 1634, ano tells us hangs mean \ the ring 
houſes in the Netherlands were at this time, being either altogether of timber, or, as many 
country houſes ſtill are in divers parts, with the walls made of watlings of rods, or twigs, 
plaſtered over with clay. Their noble woollen manufacture was not yet eſtabliſhed in Flan- 
ders, which, by the advantages it produced, ſoon changed ſuch buildings into large and ſump- 
tuous ones. In this year the Emperor Charles the Fat, is ſaid to have added the date * a 
Chriſtian æra to his public acts, and is the firſt who adopted that form. 
882 This year is uſually affigned for wa e the town of Shaftſbury i in Doechue. k 
King Alfred. El 
883 About this time, King Alfred, winks ſent sighelm, Biſhop of 8 to Reb, with 
"Hi to the N William of Malmſbury TP that this —— afterwards 2 as 
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F” bay far as Indi tb 5t Eioniai's7 now. called: Melizple 
* that king; to hom he brought from thidrice' precious ria) and 1 Som af which gems, 
| | the ſame author ſays, remained in his time in the cathedral church of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire. 
I "88s s* The Danes continuing thicit invaſions of England, ſailed at this time up the Thames, and 5 
4 from thence up the river Lea, or Leys into Hertferdſhire, near where the towu of Wate now 
ſtands, where they built two forts, one on each fide that river, propoſing to winter there: 
theſe forts the Londoners, &c. endeavoured to demoliſh, but were repulſed with great loſs : 
whereupon King Alfred conceived a device, which quite diſconcerted the meaſures of the 
DPDanes: by digging large ditches on each fide the river Lea, he turned the ſtream from the 
channel, ard ſo left the Daniſh ſhips dry; ſo that tlie Danes were compelled to” march off 
over land, with their wives and children, farther into the country, and the "Londoners went 
in triumph and burnt their veſſels, whilſt King Alfred's forces purſued their army. It is ſaid 
the ſtream of that river was not reſtored to its uſual ſtate till the reigti of Queen Elizabeth, 

Some authors place this occurrence in 8956. In the fame year, the Northumbria Danes in- 

feſting the coaſt of Weſt Saxony, king Alfred conſtructed veſſels longer than formerly i in uſe, 

ſome of which are ſaid to have had ſixty oars, being loftier, ſwifter, and more ſteady than 

thoſe of the Danes, by means of which the Nor <a With's . ene near "he" Ifle of 
Wight; all their ſhips being either taken or ſunk. 5 

886 Hiſtorians acquaitit us, that about this time King Alfred cauſed Am /ſhipers- Be e bol and 

he let them, and money alſo, out to merchants, who; as they relate, traded to the Eaſt Indies, 

and brought from thence precious ſtones, & c. ſome of which remain {till in the moſt ancient 

crown, where with Alfred and his ſucceſſors were wont to be crowned. But this traffic, ſays 

Rapin, could be no farther than the Levant, in which it is more than probable he Judges 

right. Others ſay, that thoſe ſhips failed to Alexandria, and from thence their Fare 5 

over the Iſthmus, went down the Red Sea to the coaſts of Perſia, S 

887) Venice, at this time, Was afflicted with many difficulties ; on one ſide ſhe was senen by 

| the Narenzians of Dalmatia; and on another, by the Saracens of Egypt and Barbary; but 
the moſt dangerous of all was a new and unexpected enemy, which the found in the Huns 

and Avarians, who, now united; had aſſumed the name of Hungarians ; and who, marching 
through Switzerland into Lombardy, crowded the lagunas'or ſhallows about Venice with their 
boats made of wicker, and covered with hides, in hopes to poſſeſs the riches of Venice, which 
was now become very opulent. They had aQually reduced ſeveral of the villages on the iflands 
in the lagunas about Venice, or what was then called only the Rialto. But the Doge, having 
aſſembled all his ſhips and ſmaller veſſels, deſtroyed the main 4 of the enemy's boats, and 
forced the reſt to a precipitate flight. 

After which; the Venetians obliged the Natal 'y who had for many years difputed with 
Venice the dominion of the Adriatic, to ſubmit to their ſuperiority. Thus Venice gradually 
became miſtreſs of the Adriatic Sea, which ſoon enabled her to get ſome ſort of poſſeſſion on 
the continent of Italy; ; firſt of Cabo d'Iſtria, next of Commachio, and afterwards of the entire 
continent- province of Venetia: in proceſs of time, alſo, ſhe poſſeſſed herſelf of a great part 
of the coaſts of Dalmatia, Kc. on the Eaſt ſide of the Adriatic, beſide many iſles in both the 
Ionian and Egean Seas, many of which, however, ſhe afterwards loſt to the Turks, together 
with the Morea. The ſame year the Hungarians firſt invaded the German empire and France, 

to revenge themſelves for the tribute laid on them by Charlemagne; ; and, in their __ they 
laid a —— on the empire, on their engaging to avoid farther ravages. 
L 2 : | About 
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bd bes this time, or, as Haklayt thinks, about 890, our: excellent King & 
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tom one Octher, a Norwegian, an account of his diſcoveries northward on the coaſt - Nor. 


pay; a coaſt which ſeems to have been before very little, if at all, known to the Anglo-Saxons. 
515 Hane is one very remarkable thing in this account; for he tells King Alfred, * that be ſailed | 


along the Norway coaſt, ſo fat north as commonly the Whale -hunters uſe to travel;” 


2 01 which ſhews the great antiquity of whale-fiſhing ; though, undoubtedly, then, and long after, 
he uſe of what is uſually, called whalebone was not known; ſo. that they fiſhed for whales 
merely on account of their fat or oil: that thoſe.countries, till he came to the river Dwina, 
were very thinly peopled; but in Ruſſia there were great numbers of people on the "Hap of 
1 « that riyer. He farther ſays, that the principal purpoſe of his travel this way, was to increaſe 
the knowledge and diſcovery of thoſe coaſts, for the greater convenience of fiſhing for.horſe. 
whales, as he calls them, i. e. ſea-horſes, as we now. call them, or morſes, as the Dutch 
name them; which, ſays he, have in their teeth bones of great price and excellence, ſome 
yy" « of which be brought, on his return, to the king. Their ſkins are. alſo. very good to make 
„ cables for ſhips, and were ſo uſed ; ſeal. ſkins were then alſo uſed for tackling and cables,” 


3 


What i is further very remarkable in this man's. voyage is, that almoſt 900 years ago, he made 
a moſt juſt ſurvey and deſeription of che whole coaſt of N orway, not only to the North Cape, 
"ou down the ſouth eaſt coaſt of Lapland, .and fo ſouth into. what is now called the White 
Sea, or ſea of Archangel, even to the mouth of the river Dwina in Ruſſia, on which Arch- | 

angel ſtands: whereas all this Aer WAS in unerly loſt t to us A the . 1583, AS will I 
be ſeen under that year. : 


After King Alfred had got the] better of the 1 _ 8 all his: Jenna, he 4 


We many regulations for the benefit of his people, and for the preventing of robberies, mur- 
ders, and other diſorders, which had been occafioned by the Daniſh invaſions and devaſtations. 


To him is generally aſcribed the diviſion of England into ſhires, hundreds, and tithings, that 
every legal inhabitant might be found in, and be accountable to, ſome certain hundred 
or tithing: and if any one was ſuſpected of robbery, &c. by his hundred or tithing, he 
ſhould thereby be either condemned or acquitted. T hus the whole kingdom was brought 


into ſuch tranquillity, that it is ſaid, in caſe a traveller left any money in the fields or 


highways, if he came the next day, or a month after, according to Ingulphus, he would 


be ſure to find it: the counties were to anſwer for the hundreds, theſe for the tithings, and 


the tithings for the heads of families; huſbands anſwered for their wives, and for children 
under fifteen years of age, and for all their domeſtics; a regulation which bears a ſtrong re· 
- ſemblance to thoſe of China at this time. Yet all authors are not agreed as to Alfred's being 
the firſt who divided the country into ſhires, &c. They ſay, the Saxon word, Scire, for a 
diviſion or part of the country, is more ancient than King Alfred's days, viz. in the time of 
1 king of Weſſex: yet ſo wiſe a prince as Alfred might, without doubt, make many im- 
provements of this kind; ſuch as the gs number Kal ſhires, as ORs the, * two 
fubdiviſions, as before remarked. 3 

In the time of King Ethelred, who began his reign in cake _ 918, the connties of Kachel 
were thirty-two in number, viz. Kent, Surrey, Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, Wilts, Somer- 
ſet, Devon, Cornwall, Hereford, Worceſter, Shropſhire, Cheſhire, Berks, Oxford, Gloceſter, 
Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Northampton, Leiceſter, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
don, We,! Bedford, ne eum. e. Wagen, Buckingha, King Wil- 
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„ „m the Co * Dootuſday book added Yorkſhire. - After eee lancatis ind 
4 | the biſhoprick'e# Wasn were: added, being before; probably, parts of Vorkſhite. And. 
| on the re-uniting of the three counties of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Worthumberland. 
1 | 1 formerly held by the Scots, to the kingdom of England, they made up thirty-eight counties 
j i is ſomewhat uncertain at what preeiſe time the little county of Rutland was added. Laſtly- 
6 © the thirteen Weich counties, of which number Monmouthſhire is now reckoned an Engliſn 
one, were added by King Edward I. and King n * 0 as to make up the preſent | 
| TO of fifty-two counties in England and Wale. 
This great Prince, King Alfred, firſt invented » Meafurer of" this Time of che. L Day, a 
not being diſcovered even long after this period. He, ſays Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of 
the World, Vol: II. Part iv. Chap. 2. cauſed ſix large wax tapers to be provided, each being 
j twelve inches in length, by the burning of which he meaſured out the twenty-four hours, 
— and perceiving that che burning of theſe was unequal, occaſioned by the wind through 
| the windows, and the cranies in the walls. of his chapel, &c. to prevent chat incon- 
« venience, he invented a great lanthorn made of wood, and thin ſeraped plates of white 
* horns of oxen, glaſs being then a great rarity in England.” Time meafuring was proba- 
bly in uſe very early, although the dial of Ahaz be the earlieſt account we have of any 
ſuch invention. The ancient Greeks and Romans uſed three different time meaſurers; one 
of which was hour glaſſes, the ſecond was ſun-dials, ſolaria, the third was a veſſel filled with 
water, called a Clepſydra, having a ſmall hole in its bottom, by the means of which they-mea- 
ſured their time both day and night. Probably ſun-dials were the moſt ancient of the three,. - 
as the ſhadows of houſes, trees, &c. naturally ſuggeſted a time meaſurer of that kind. 
| This moſt excellent and fagacious Prince invited learned men from foreign countries, for the 
inſtruction and improvement of his people, who were ſunk into groſs ignorance by long and cruel 
wars and devaſtations; on which learned perſons he ſettled penſions. Alfred is ſaid to have 
fought fifty-fix pitched battles with the Danes, and at length obliged thoſe of that nation, who EE 
were in poſſeſſion of the kingdoms of Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and Mercia, to acktiow- x. 
ledge him to be the Sovereign of all England, having called the Scotiſh kings, Gregory I. and 
Donald VI. to his aſſiſtance, who alſo obtained many victories over the Danes. Being thus | 
eſtabliſhed in tranquillity, he made many excellent laws, and particularly that moſt noble in- 1 
ſtitution of Trials by a Jury of Twelve of the accuſed Per fon' s Peers, or Equals, which: we have 
enjoyed to the preſent time. It would be, indeed, almoſt endleſs, to recount all his excel- 525 | 
lencies : he departed this mortal life in the. year of our Lord 900; leaving by his will to each 5 = 
of his daughters one hundred pounds in money, beſide the lands he had: before ſettled on them. — | 
10 The famous city of Bruges, in Flanders, is naw. finſt fortified with a wall by their Prince 
Baldwin, ſurnamed the Bald, as a defence againſt the TOI the e * n he 
had before ſlaughtered an almoſt incredible nume. 


In the ſame year, the Normans invaded Bretagne ; but Ales 1 of that country, is s ſaid 
to have flain fourteen thouſand fix hundred of them oF 
891 The next year, if credit is to be given to the Annales Faldenſs, » ak to Marianus Sens, | | 
the Emperor Arnulph n no e dun Hs thouſand. er ere without lofing | = 
ſo much as one man... 
893 In this year, King Alfred being ded in two e e Fea a Daniſh fleet of three 
hundred fail, ben into two ſquadrons, one on the coaſt of Kent, the other up the river 
T hames; chat wiſe Prince built veſſels longer and * out. of the water than thoſe of the 
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Diner, and ſome of / his gallies were pf forty.cars, ing 0 kind of Dalf-decked EE E 
which he again diſcomfited the Danes. In theſe he e n the en and — otey | 
| boarded them, they fought with ſwords and targets. t hy writ; 
. Rollo, the famous Norman and Daniſh leader, baing-Cruſtrated in a0. arb upon a Ex. 
and, entered the river Seine with his fleet ; and for ſeveral years, ſays Mezerai, nothing 
was heard in thoſe parts but the ſacking and burning of cities, and laying the country waſte. 
Tbe Abbe Vertot, in his Hiſtory of the-eſtabliſhment/of the Britons among the Gauls, ob- 
ſerves, that Rollo's veſſels were merely a compoſition of hurdles, covered with hides fewed 
ON and that theſe ſort of 8 1 —_ 1080 abe rivers than for the ny were 
in uſe for ſome ſucceeding ages. 7 | | 
eee After the diſcovery of letters in the 5 u 8 wen, BY eas 5 Ges upon 
: - various materials to write on: with ſome, pieces of the inner bark of certain trees; as the 
15 3 &c. were ſtrung together. With others, the broad and tough leaves of certain other 
trees. — The Egyptians, in the time of Alexander the Great, or perhaps ſooner, are ſaid to 
have been the inventors of a factitious ſubſtance made from a kind of dog-graſs, or flag, 
Which they called Papyrus; and this was the firſt manufactured matter for writing upon, being 
long in great uſe and repute, becauſe it could be folded together in ſheets like our modern pa- 
810 per.— The city of Pergamus has the credit of the invention of dreſſing ſheep's s ſkins, ſo as to 
bear writing upon, which is faid to have been invented by King Attalus, and which from 
thence was called Pergamenum in Latin, and we and the French call Parchment; being, be- 
yond all other matter, the moſt proper for recording of things which require a long duration. 
It was at the cloſe of this ninth century, according to Montfaucon's Eſſay on the Egyptian 
Papyrus, publiſhed by the French Academy of Belles Lettres, that a better kind of paper, 
and more eaſily and univerſally to be obtained than the Egyptian Papyrus, was firſt made of 
Cotton, which ſoon gained the aſcendant over the former. In effect, however, the manner 
1 making the cotton paper, introduced the {till better and cheaper paper made of linen rags. 
This laſt invention, Montfaucon aſeribes to the twelfth century: yet others make it fo late 
zs 1417; and an oQavo treatiſe in Engliſh, intitled, The General Hiſtory of Diſcoveries and 
- | Improvements, ſays, that rag paper was not invented till about the year 1452: while Rom-. 
bold, in his Diſſertation on Paper, printed at Berlin in the year 1744, fixes its invention to 
have been in 1470, though probably ſomewhat earlier. The cotton paper, now invented, 
very nearly reſembled our rag paper; but as the latter was much cheaper in its manufacture, 
as being made of rags, which before were thrown on the dunghill, it ſoon drove out of uſe 
the cotton paper, which neceſſarily bore a much higher price. Travellers give us accounts of 
the various materials of which the paper of India, China, and Japan is made, on which we 
| have no occaſion to enlarge; and it is almoſt equally unneceſſary to add, that our modern 
European paper manufacture is become a very conſiderable branch of commerce. - 
About this time the Hungarians, ſtill, according to Mezerai, a bloody and barbarous peo- 
ple, originally from Scythia, ſeated themſelves, where they ſtill are, in Pannonia, after driv- 
ing the Huns from thence. They ſoon became a ſcourge to all the powers heyond the north 
of the Rhine and Danube, as the Normans were on the oppoſite ſides of thoſe rivers: yet 
Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence obſerves, that the Unni, or Hunni, coming ſrom Pannonia 
to invade Italy, were there vanquiſhed by Beringarius, Duke of Friuli, and driven back to 
Pannonia, which from them took the name of Hungary. The fame which had ſpread abroad 
k of the great riches of Venice drew thoſe Barbarians into Italy; F and veg repulſed with great 
| loſs 
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loſs; the Venetians; in their turn, attacked ſome of the towns of Itria, thn: ee yart of 
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| 4 deemed a part, affords us nothing hitherto material relating to commerce nor to naviga- 
tion; the Chriſtian Princes there being as yet wholly taken up with their quarrels with the 


rol ignorance in Vieh n de | 
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TENTH. CENTURY. . enanzte r 


F and of the very yr een FAY + "Yon 
tranſmitted down to us, by reaſon of the paueity of writers. Mezerai's account of this tenth 
century, in his Hiſtory of France, is to this effect: „ the i ignorance of thoſe times was ex- 


tremely great, and for want of hiſtorians, we ſcarcely find any thing worth recording; ſo- 


_ +4 that ſometimes we are forced to paſs over. whole years without the mention of any occur-- 


moſt at a loſs © how it ſhould have come to paſs, that the infinite ſwarm of that vaſt northern 


« rence therein.“ Monſ. Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of Europe from the Time of 


Charlemagne to the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. obſerves, © That nothing but pover- 


« ty, confuſion, and barbariſm were to be ſcen in France, both in the tenth: and eleventh- 
« centuries. The fine manufactures were ſtill confined- to Greece and Italy; the French 
« towns were poor, and almoſt depopulated.“ Continual wars among the weſtern prince 


the ignorance and bad lives of the clergy, the biſhops and abbots going perſonally into the 
wars and bearing arms—books extremely ſcarce, the wars and the devaſtations of the Nor- 


mans, Saracens, and Hungarians, having deſtroyed: the greateſt part of them. - From all: 
which, and fimilar conſiderations, modern writers think this century may, with juſtice; have 
the appellation of the Iron Age. Sir William Temple, ſpeaking of thoſe: times, ſeems al- 


_ © hive, the Normans and Danes, which ſo often ſhook the world like a tempeſt; and over- 
«« flowed it like a torrent, poſſeſſing themſelves of England, of a great part of France, and of 


ficulty:.— But I ſuppoſe,” ſays he, we'owe this benefit wholly to the growth. and pro- | 


Naples and Sicily, ſhould, about ſeven or eight hundred years ago, drop their furious ex- 


“ peditions, as if on a ſudden they ſhould have grown barren or tame, or better contented: 


with their own bad'climates.” Yet what he adds, in great meaſure clears up his own dif- 


« preſs of Chriſtianity in the north, by which, early and undiſtinguiſhed copulation; or. a 


* multitude of wives, were either reſtrained or abrogated. / By the ſame means, f. 6. Chriſti- 
© anity, learning and civility gradually got footing amongſt them—and men began to leave 


„their wilder lives, ſpent without other cares or pleaſures than of food or luſt, and betook 
** themſelves. to the caſe and entertainment of Societies: and, with. order and e riches 
6 began, and trade followed. *—Memoirs'o of the United N etherlands. | 


The multitude of Normans ſending in dial in this wy ok off” great Walters of 
thoſe ravagers, and brought them into a fixed and regular way of life: and notwithſtanding 
all the lamentable and too juſt deſcriptions / of this century, which. we have related, many 


things may be obſerved-in them, which contributed to che revival and increaſe of commerce, 
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N yo" * 3 1 over the weſt; ſuch as the building of many noble cities in Germany and other part 


4 = 4 ee and Hungarians, to Chriſtianity, towards the end of this century, would naturally 
Create a friendly correſpondence, and ſoon after, a trade with other Chriſtian countries : 


: © Tacens in Italy, &c. yet, for the reaſons abe vementioned, and perhaps for ſome others, which 
the judicious reader will not be at a loſs to infer from our following memoirs of this century, 
55 even this very dark age, with all its barbariſm, will be found to be furniſhed with means pre- 


5 07 army; in which,” ſays Mezerai, they were encouraged by the rival Princes and great 


Louis IV. the laſt of the baſtard blood of Charlemagne, who died in this year 912; for the 


| An is ec AND! ONSONOLOT ICAL been + I 
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Fw 
day, and the almoſt wonderful improvement of that country in general, 2 


© Hort: a ſpace as ſince the time of Charlemagne. The riſe of the great manufactures of the 
Netherlands; the gold and filver mines, and alſo many of the baſer metals found in G. 
many and other parts; together with the converſion of the Danes, N orwegians, Swedes, 


and 
notwithſtanding that the devaſtations and ravages of the Danes ſtill continued to the very end 


of this century, more particularly againſt England and Scotland, and the depredations of the $a. 


ern to the introduction of commerce in ſucceeding times. Our King Athelſtan's zeal 
for the commerce of his ſubjeQs, even as far as the Mediterranean Sea; the Moors ſettling 
* a007 trade in India, and the growth of the GE at. downs br were a een to the be- 


eee: ee of commerce in e e ee e e 
. AS 5 3 bs for FOG apes A ; : 
995 We 1 ths ant the Wen key Rollo. had, by Nenne; Pe a werder in 


France, ever ſince the year 895; but in 90g they forbear their former ravages and devaſtations; 
for having in that year taken the city of Rouen by compoſition, and there fixed their princi- 
- paleſdencs, they now, inſtead of deſtroying the neighbouring caſtles, began to fortify them, 
n order the better to maintain their ſettlement in that country. They continued to increaſe 
ae conqueſts there; and, in the year 909, laid ſiege to Paris, and vanquiſhed the King's 


Lords of France, who made uſe of them againſt each other, till in 912, their famous leader 
Rollo, embracing Chriſtianity, Charles the Simple not only made a truce with him, but, 
making a virtue of neceſſity,” yielded to him, in propriety, that part of Neuſtria, fince 

. from them named Normandy, creating him Duke of that country; and, for the further ſe- 

4 curing his friendſhip, gave him his own daughter to wife.“ After which, huge ſwarms of 

N ormans came and ſettled in various parts of France: and Rollo, inſtead of en and 

-- ng: now repaired and improved Rouen, his capital reſidencde. 
9 In:907 a bloody battle was fought, for three days together, between ahe W Lovis 
-  TVth's army and that of the ſtill Pagan Hungarians, to the advantage of the latter, who, in 
90g, over-ran and waſted all Germany, till that en Was mann o 2 their _ 

R dure with a large ſum of money | 
About this time a new additional Chriſtian Wien was erefted i in . Sandhe Shins, 

405 firſt King of Navarre, having extended his territory of Pampeluna towards Hueſca, &c. 
aſſumed the title of King of Pampeluna and Arragon. And thus the Chriſtians of Spain, 
who were the remainder of the Viſigoths, gradually gained grounes: on the e of 8 
Whoſe predeceſſors -had taken violent poſſeſſion of their country. © 
At this very time alſo, the German empire began to wear a new face, Gow: 5 death of 


Hereditary German Princes, in conjunction with the Biſhops, now began to ele& Emperors 
out of their own body, and Germany ſoon became wonderfully improved. But their prineci - 


Tal Biſhops, in imitation of his Holineſs, their head, about this time alſo began to aſſume tem- 
6 2 5 | | por 


7 
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poral: jurifdi&ion.over their Sſboprica,, ank ſoan; became / condiderable: nn princes ; as 
thoſe of: Menta, Cologne; Ereves; Saltſburgb, Wurtzdborg,. Bremen; Munſter, &. Sun- 
dry Abbots alſo aſſumed a like ſovereignty ; ſuch as thoſe of St. Gall, Fulda, & by which 
means the clergy Who are: very: tenacious of their temparalciuteraſts: have anaintainod moſt; of | 
tdmhoſe ſoveteignties to this day and have thereby acquirecka great: weightrin the Diets: of the 
empire, and three of them in the ele ion af Emperor. Some of: the Riſhops : of: France, as 
| thoſe of} Lyons, Rheims, &. attetapted ar likeiſovercignty,/ but could: not hold it for any 
length of time. From this circumſtance, many Dukes, Counts, and Barons, aſſumedii a ſo- 
vereignty, over their: reſpective: eſtates a and as ther were conſtant quarrels beten the- pro- 
vinces, what little trade there Was became greatly interrupted in moſt parts of Europet where- 
upon many Lords entered into aſſociations for maintaining the: publie peace andi for protect- 
ing Ladies from abuſes 3 hence began that romantic ſpirit of Chivalry, ori Aſſociations of 

Knights, created with religious ceræmonies, which in the twelſthꝭ and following centuries, made 

themſelves famous for expeditions tothe Holy Land. as well as by-propegating: Chriſtianity 

with an armed force in the north end of Germany, Poland; Pruſſia, and Livonia, as will be 
ſhewn in its proper place. Yet all the Dukes, Counts, Biſhops, and Abbots, botkcin-France 

and Germany, ſtill continued to- pan. „ e be ge NON IE: OD (Was: termed 
the. Feudal Right, or Law, | . 

As yet there were no great, Pp or imperial aden i in | Genin, N . 
or. opulence,; neither were there any number of, walled- towns, exccptingy thoſe on the 
Rhine and Danube, which had been frontier forts of the Roman empire. But the Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who came to the crown in 919, and died in 937, reduced Germany into 
much better order than it had before been, and much improved it. He eſtabliſhed a Militia, 
and united the Barons, by which prudent meafures qe ſoon aboliſned the trihute till then paid 
to the Hungarians. He alſo ſurrounded many German cities witch walls. His ſon, Otho the 
Great, improved on his father's plan, aſſuming alſo the meer of Name * . which, 
however, was very negligently conducted by his ſuceeſſors. 12 | 

913. According to the learned Gerrard Braudt's Hiſtory of. the Reformation, ue. in and ious 
the Low, Countries, Holland now firſt obtained that name, given to it by the Normans on 
account of its low ſituation, it being before this time reckoned and called part of che country 
of the Franks: neither, ſays this auler. dk thn Len munten bear the ale of elne till 
about the year 1933, or later. ; 

913 At this time, Conrade, Duke of Nen elefed King of a for the title of Em- 
peror was not then aſſumed by che ſovereigns of that country, oppoſed to his utmoſt the potent 
Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, and Saxony, inthe maintenance of their hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion, and the eren of their n _"_—— Which, Benevent he Was nat: able 
to. prevent, 7 BY 6 TY 

914 The Saracens, hom Meath, Serriog ab e hat Calabria, Apulia; and 

many Italian cities, committed great devaſtations in that country; from whence they were not 

expelled until the, year 968, by the Emperox Otho, or Otto II. ſtiled the Great. 

915, Notwithſtanding the great application of the German Biſhops, ever ſince the time of Char- 

lemagne, to convert the northern parts of that counter amongſt the Selavi, &. to:Chrifti- 

anity, yet we find by Adam Bremenſis, - and Lambeccii Origines Hamburgenſes, that the 

Sclavi, and alſe the Danes, waſted the dioceſſes of, Hamburg and Bremen, purely in hatred 

"For — religion, as did Alle Abe. — _ — about this time. 
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the year 922 * hu. . © e 83 . r 1 46 5 ; 8 * 


* bop th 172 38 92 9 * ; BED * 


The os Henry the Fowler" whe came to ed in 919, wk died in 93), . * 

| great and wiſe prince, and greatly improved and ſtrengthened Germany. He was the foun- 
ified againſt the incur- 

4 of the Pagan Sclavi, Vandals, and Hungarians, and garriſoned them with the braveſt of 
his ſoldiers, who, from thence, according to Werdenhagen, were firſt named Burghets, as 
the citizens in Germany are called to this day. That wiſe and politic Emperor, being about 
to attack the Vandals, in the year 927, did, in the preſence of his Dukes; Princes, Marquiſ- 


der of many famous cities in Saxony and other parts, which he alſo fo 


ag and Earls, elevate ſome of the ſtouteſt of the commonalty, as alſo the braveſt artificers in 
cities, to the dignity of the nobility; and, having in the ſame year, by their aſſiſtance, 
taken the town of Brandenburg from the Vandals, he beſtowed it and other neighbouring 
places on his new created nobility, which is the cauſe, ſays Werdenhagen, that, even to this 


day, there are eppes WN of Os an that e dt _ „ per with. where Ban in 
Germany. N | oe erg Tl) e 


FLEE": 


Even Li eee ue, by Gd. 'Talnjetor; Gel uu d eh bel in hogs PS 


Peiferus nen in i Ae u g n wayne en was a: e or e a "ihe, 
till his rele tos 05 17; | a 


By all which wiſe knack; he was enabled 1 to ae the Hungarians and Sauna for 
that time at leaſt, quite out of Germany. : | 


924 The Weſt Saxon Kings being now ee cole i inotiareke of a King Athelſtan this 


"I. 


year found it prudent to remove farther north, and to be crowned'at Kingſton upon Thames. 
Dr. Howell ſays, That this remove was not ſo much in reſpect to London, which, for 

opulence, and multitude of inhabitants, had not been, during theſe Saxon times, ſo con- 

, fiderable, © and had alſo ſuſtained great calamitics by fire, as to the invaſions of the Danes, 
„% which were frequently made up the river Thames; and alſo to be nearer to the Eaſt Angles, 
'« 'amongſt whom thoſe rovers had fixed themſelves : for the ſame reaſon, three of the Kings, 
his ſucceſſors, Edred, Edwi, and Ethelred, were crowned, and prohably often reſided, there, 


„ whereby it got the name of Kingſtown. It ſeems that it had formerly ſtood on a flat 
« ground, liable to the inundations of the Thames; and for that reaſon it was removed to 


66 


7 4 
4 _ 


There muſt probably have been, at this time, bee very little, if any, ents commerce 


from England to the countries within the Mediterranean Sea ; ſince, in King Athelſtan's reign 


in the year 925, that wiſe prince, for the promoting the commerce of his ſubjects, enacted 


a law, . That every merchant who made three voyages to that ſea on his own account, 
* ſhould be raiſed to honour, and enjoy the privileges of a gentleman.“ The connexion 


which all Chriſtian countries then had with the court of Rome might, probably, allure ſome 
of our traders, now and then, to make an adventure thither with a cargo by ſea; though, 


without doubt, moſt of our correſpondencies and viſits t to chat court were made and TI on 


5 * land, through France and Lombardy. _ EL enn 


King Athelſtan, according to Sir Henry Spelitian's' 8 l Wilking $ Sn Lav; Aae 
Minis for the coinage of money to be at the following places, VIZ. London to have eight 


. Canterbury ſeven, viz. four for the King, two for the Arehbimep- and one for the 


9 ; | . . 
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el eee x, Auſtio's4, Rocheſter three; vine. vo for the. King, and one * the Billlos, F 


= "> Wincheſter in, Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, Sb d. e, two each. 
6771] other great town to have One each. 184139. 2281 547 2 0-5 n 7107; 4+073.1 EXELL? 4 port 


gud oy 


bers is no mention made of any city ot town ad Fe, Long ;,which hows that this 


| | f 5 0 8 Juriſdiction was not then ſo extenſive northward; the Danes being ſtill maſters in 


dite kingdoms of Mercia, Eat-Auglia, and Nomthomberland, though, as in 1 ang Alfred's time, 
akne his ſuperiority. e ee e 


. According to ſome hiſtorians... che; Emperos. Henry, the. » wl. 


5 515 out of Brandenbutg . ot at leaſt reduced them. to fubjection, he, this ſame year, created, for 
tte firſt time, a Mar quis of Brandenburg, i, e. governor of the marches, or frontiers, which 


«=O K : Sclavi, Nef Pomeran 


divided that country from the; Riil unſubdued Pagan nations further north, viz, the Vandals, 
ho ia, Mecklenburg, Ne. The Royal Author of the Memoirs of Bran- 
deeꝛnburg herevpon, obſetxes, % that as s Charlemagne had formerly compelled thoſe people to 
„ embrace Chriſtianity, from which they revolted as ſoon: as his, army ha. moveck from them; 
e ſo alſo did Henry the Fowler, by the like violence, re- convert them, in 928, with a great 
deal of bloodſhed yet the Brandenburgers revolted to Paganiſm a ſecond time, headed by 
Miſtevoyus, king of the Vandals, who drove the Margra ve Thierry out of Brandenburg ; 

„but they, WF an thy and and. 0 N 0 of arms, een a cih to. beiti 

% ah, lag > a1. 603.64, 2603 22420 gol Eat root 27164. + aſt: 1 

About * e og 90 ee the 2 Sin , principal city 1 Sweden 
was named Byrca, or Byrk, whither, the Chriſtian Miſſionaries -from-'Germany;reforted. He 
calls it a moſt famous town of the Goths, ſituated in the middle of Sweden, having na good 
haven on the Baltic Sea, whither the ſhips of the Danes, Norwegians, Selavi, and other Scy- 
thian people uſually reſorted for commerce. ; Adam of Bremen calls it by the ſame name, 
and alſo by that of Sictona. Speaking of the magnitude of the Pagan Temple at Upſal, (and 
he wrote his Hiſtoxica Eccleſiaſtica in 1080) he ſays, that it was, totum auro . 
j. e. adorned all over with gold, and adds, it is not far diſtant from Sictona or Byroa: 
is, however, agreed that Stockholm was not as yet built. Puffendorf, in his Hiſtory of "I 
den, ſays, that Byrca, about this time, was one of the greateſt and ſtrongeſt cities of Sweden, 
being then able to ſend twelve thouſand men into the field, without any ſenſible diminution 
of its inhabitants, which, if true, is more, perhaps, than Stockholm can do at preſent. A 
Swediſh gentleman. acquainted the author of this work, that Biorkon ſigniſies the iſland of 
Biork, 4. e. Byrca, and that it ſtood about thirty miles higher up the bay whereon Stock- 
holm was afterwards, built, there being {till ſome. few veſtiges of its ancient greatneſs to be 
traced, where there remains a village named Byork at this day. This account confirms 
what Adam of Bremen ſays of the ſituation of 11 00 ſince it 1s well known that the 9 of 
Upſal is not far from Stockholm. 

Miſerable was the condition of Italy at this time, 1 00 aflifted, . Corel, 
in his Hiſtory of F lorence, by the ravages of two different invaders, viz. the Huns or Hunga- 
rians on the fide of the Alps, and the Saracens on the fide of Naples. Hereby the Pope and 
the Church were continually moleſted ; and by reaſon of the diviſions amongſt the princes 
of the Weſt, and the weakneſs of the Greek emperors, Italy remained in an helpleſs and for- 
lorn condition. In this year the Saracens deſtroyed the city of Genoa, and waſted its terri- 
tory ; and from this deſtruction of Genoa, adds Machiavel, E ane che future net of 
che ws of Piſa, whither the Genoeſe now fled far a nenne 
M2 | ND . 


r, having e the Vandals I 


Fu. 
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0 West- tigt of ignoratice there Were few to be found, more eſpecially amohg dhe 45 
Enn uſe the pen, either in the eourts · of princes, or in tie goverhnient Bf cities ſo that 
\ they found themſelves obliged to chuſe ſecretaries and regiſters from among we ; Ecelefiaſtics, 
from Whenee, even to this day, the writers in [ſecretaries offices, 'eoutts- ef juſtice, &c. ae 
_ Miled clerks : by which means the clergy inſinuated themſelves yet further into the Manage- 
8 ment of temporal * 5 of the eee in r nn . * 5 
Countries, r 8 
933 The Arabian Saracens tig long ee dub e the of aa, dod ang > 
wards Spain, Majorca, 'Sardinia, Corſica, &e. they at length puſh their conqueſts along 
the ſhores of the Red Sea, down to the coaſts-of Africa,” ſouth weſt from the Streights of Ba. 
belmandel, in the country of the Caffres. Here, it is ſaid, theſe Atüubians built, ſoon after, 
all the towns in that country, for the Caffres were then a naked and miſerably ignorant peo- 
ple, having had no towns before. It is alſo faid, that the Arabs were here joined by dblonies 
at different times from Perſia, and that they built the towns of Brava, Mombaza, Quiloa, 
*Mozambique, Magadoxa, Sofala, famous for its rich gold mines, and poſſibly the Ophir of So- 
| lomon, Melinda, &c. They alſo maſtered the iſlands on that coaſt, and ſent ſome colonies to 
8 "—_— ile of Madagaſcar. In this condition did the Portugueſe find that coaſt on their firſt 
voyage to India. The ſame Arabian conquerors had driven the native Caffreſians up into the 
inland parts, from whence they brought the Arabs, on the coaſt, gold-duſt, elephant's teeth, 
ins, &c. Theſe Arabs ſoon fell into a commerce by ſhipping to India, having alſo ſpread 
-themfelves along the whole coaſt eaſtward to the river Indus, and from thence as far ſouth as 
Cape Comorin, where the Portugueſe found many of them when they firſt: arrived in India, 
under the general name of Meors, who then tranſacted all the commerce of the Eaſt, and 
| greatly oppoſed the ſettlement of the Portugueſe in India; by which, however, when ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe in India, we muſt not underſtand merely the native Moors of Barbary, as we do 
an Europe, ſays the author of Portugueſe Aſia, but all forts of Meds OR 8 * 
. are there called by the general name of Moor s. 
It Was happy for the reſt of mankind, and particularly for Chriſtendom, © that the Wan 
| who had thus extended their conqueſts fo far and wide, did not long remain united under one 
general Empire and Caliph, but permitted many independent monarchies to be erected; 
whereby they gradually loft ſeveral of them. Thus, in Spain, the Moors of Cordova ſuffered 
new kingdoms to be erefted at Toledo, Hueſca, Murcia, Valentia, & c. which gave the 
Chriſtian princes of Spain great advantages over them. Though, it muſt be owned, that 
_ theſe Chriſtian princes fell into a fimilar miſtake, and were often at variance among themſelves, 
even ſo far as ſometimes to join with the Mooriſh Oe in n Wen each en and, 
in ſome inſtances, to intermarry with them. e 
937 King Athelſtan drives the Britons of Exeter into Cornwall, my in the fame your he expel- 
led the Scots out of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, and ꝓoſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
Northumberland; although Anlaf, a Daniſh Northumbrian Prinee, had ſailed into the Hume 
ber with fix hundred veſſels againſt Athelſtan three years before; and had received aſſiſtance 
from the Iriſh ahd Welch, and from Conſtantine, King: of en all whom be 18 faid to 
have defeated by his fleet. 0 
-938 Athelſtan, king of England, reduces Ludwal, the principal King of Wales, + to pay ded 4a 
tribute of twenty pounds weight of gold, three hundred pounds weight of ſilver, twenty-five | 
thouſand oxen, and as many hounds and hawks as he Gould require. Theſe ſuccefles an. 
2 ſpre 


4. D. 


940. 


948 


the ofily great and principal city of Saxony, and a great emporium, acc 
Werdenhagen, Who yet makes this charter to have been granted feven years later. This 


9 


* 


ge is e verond 2 ah derem es 85 un Löntident Esüftes Nit bienaip⸗ i * 


Fmperor, Oths the Greut, married a daughter of Athielſtan's; Hugh; mayer of the palace of 
France, obtained anther daughter for his fon; and Bowis, prince of Aquitaine, efpouſed. a: 


third, Theſe watches produced ſuch rich and noble prefeiits for Athelftan, ts Hal net been 
ſeen before his time; fuch as gems, pretious ſtones, veſſels of Onyx; rich perfumes, the fineſt. 


horſes with golden furniture, &c. Harald, king of Norway, is alſe ſaid to have ſent Athel- 
| Nai a ſhip, whoſe ſtern was gold, moſt probably gilded, and the fails of purple. Our monk- Os 
ith writers, if they liked ay * made no 1 pk of 3 — PANE" on the 


occaſion. 
The elevehth atticle of As nerty of Wetghulia, the Eiviphts and Soeden e 


the date of the firſt charter from Oths the Gteat to the city of Magdeburg to be on the 7th of 
June, 940, before which time it was probably an inconſiderale place; Bardewic being then 


ding to Angelius à. 


great Emperor now grants the inhabitants power to build and fortif their city, and'to ex- 
« erciſe the mutiieipal law thetein ; to be à free city, and its inhabitants do be free; &c.“ 
Werdenhagen lakes the ſame Emperor to grant a fecond charter to Magdeburg, in the year: 


9725 directed to the merchants #hd their ſucceffors, Mercatotibus and poſteris fuis; „ That, 


« not only in his'dominibns, but throughout Chriſtendom, and likewiſe in heathen br bar- 


„ harous countries,” ſach was the reſpect paid tn thofe times to the head of the empitè, ſays 


our author, that they frequently made their grants in this ſtile; they ſhall have free egreſs. 


and tegreſs, without paying any tolls it other towns, ot at bridges, waters, weirs, &c. ex- 


cepting only the cuſtomary tolls, at Mentz, Cologne, Tiel, and Bardewick.” i; Theſe are: 
the ſame privileges as are enjoyed by imperial cities at this time. ge 
We find another charter to Magdeburg, in the year 1024, from the W Chace II. 


in none of which, however, is the word community of corporation as yet mentioned, as 


meaning one body politic. Otho the Great alſo fortified the neighbouring towns, as Hall, 


Northauſen, Halberſtadt, Quedlinburg. Helmſtadt, &c. But Magdeburg, above all others, 
was his favourite, which, for many ages after, was the feat of the chief courts of juſtice of 
the empire, and deemed its capital. The fame Emperor made it alſo an archbiſhoprick, as 


being a frontier againſt the: re ee &c. of the Fagan Selavi, Yandals, Sarmatians, accord- h 
ing to Adam Bremenfis. © 


944 About this time Edmund I. king of Tang, drove the- Welch out of. Cumbetland, and 


yielded that country 8 to Malcolm I. Ling of erer 2 6 8 8 with the county of Weſt- 
morland. . 


The Kugeter Otto, or Otho the + Gram, is ſaid this year to have vanquiſhed the Danes, 


and to have compelled them to embrace Chriſtianity, He proved equally ſucceſsful againſt 


the ſtill Pagan Hungarians,. Vandals, Sclavi, &c. who nevertheleſs afterwards revolted, 
He again reduces the Bohemians, and adds Belgium, Burgundy, and Hungary to the empire,. 
though the laſt did not long continue in that ſtate, In A * e args RE 1 e 
depoſes one pope, and ſets another up in his ſtead. 

Germany was alſo ſo happy at this time, and during the reign of {6 great an epd as 
Otho the Great, to have her firſt ſilver mines diſcovered at Goſlar in Saxony, which were 
actually begun to be worked. This occaſioned ſucceſsful ſearches to be made for the diſcovery 
of many others f in Germany. Yet German authors ſay, that the mines of Hartz are more 


ancient: | 


i 


* Ve) „„ an HISTORICAL AND. CHRONOLOGKCAL. PEDPCTION De 
4 e YT nl Ancient than: even thoſe, of 8 From thoſe rich mines immenſe quantities of ſilver beth : 
8 WJ : whereby the ſole medium of commerce in that part of the world was greatly. increaſed, 
And much. additional vigour afforded to commercial enterprize. Vet the mines of Hungary 
d᷑klre ſaid to be an hundred years older than thoſe of Goſlar, ſome of which are nine hu ndred. 
F, © feet] in depth, and they are probably the oldeſt now ſubſiſting 1 in Europe, Lied 
About this time alſo Helmoldus makes mention of the Sclavian city. of Aldenburg, « oh Ol- 
. 9 in Holſtein, as being then a famous emporium on the Baltic Shore, and much fre- 
gquented by ſhipping, within thirty miles of the ſpot where Lubeck, which was not then in 
1 being, now ſtands. Here was a palace of the kings of Sclavia; andi it remained i in a flour riſhing 
| tate till Queen Margaret of Denmark deſtroyed-its haven; ſince-which time it is much decayed. ö 
| * Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of Europe, conject ures, that 3 it was not till the end of che 
minth century, when the Venetians, retiring farther. into their lagunas, gaxe to their aſſem- 
plage of little iſles, which now formed a town, the name of, Venice, from the name of the 
neighbouring coaſt called Terra Venetorum ; =} and that having, by their wealth and arms, 
acquired firſt the province of Iſtria, and afterwards part of Dalmatia, with. Spalatro, Raguſa, 
and Narenza, their Doge, about the year 950, aſſumed 1 the title of Duke, of Dalmatia, He's 
About the middle of this century, according, to Tallents' 8 tables, and thoſe of ſome other 
Ah 11 chronologers, the ſcience of numeral Algebra was invented in Arabia, by. Geber, others fay, by 
M ahomet Moſes ;. but literal Algebra Was much later. In this and the preceding century, 
ttere were alſo many learned Aſtronomers in Arabia; yet we ſhall ſee that it was near five | 
hundred years later before Algebra was known in Chriſtendom: «panty porter qt! 
The Emperor Otho the Great, erects Cologne into the dignity of an imperial fra i. e. a 
, city ſubject to none but che empire in general, and to the Emperor himſelf; enjoying ſuch 
. other valuable privileges as thoſe beſtowed by the ſame prince on Magdeburg. | 
959 From King Alfred's death, to the reign of King Edgar the Peaceful, we. yy no mention 
of any Engliſh navy. But when that king aſcended the throne, concerning whoſe Power and 
grandeur, our monkiſh writers have been ſo extremely laviſh, as to have ſpoiled, in a great 
meaſure, by their exaggerations, what they laboured with ſo much pains to nd, we are 
told of almoſt marvellous exploits. 
What Dr. Howell ſays of him, in his Hiſtory of the World, may 3 very trug, vi That 
** he underſtood and practiſed the true intereſt of his country—which was to be maſter at ſea,” 
&c. He adds, that he equipped ſuch a fleet, as for number of Wales MAY: ſeem incredible.” 
A very juſt, remark, | | | b 
Malmſbury ſays, That every 1 8 W . * eee his ſhips 
“ upon every ſhore to be brought into a body; he failed uſually with the eaſtern. fleet to the 
*< weſtern part of the iſland, and then ſending it back with the weſtern one, he failed. into 
the North, and thence with the northern he returned to the Eaſt ; being exceeding diligent 
<< to prevent the incurſions of the Danes, Welch and Scots, and COUrBREOAA: for ence of 
his kingdom againſt foreigners, &c.” PS 
Each of his fleets, as we are told, conſiſted of one a. two. 8 Rout ſhips, ac- 
cording to Hoveden and Florence of Worceſter; making in all three thouſand ſix hundred. 
Others go ſo far as to make them amount to four thouſand ſhips.” Others add a fourth fleet, 
which increaſes the number to four' thouſand eight hundred. And, to make all this ſeem the 
more feaſible, they tell us, that to enable him to ſuſtain ſo great a charge, beſide the contribu- 
tions of his ſubjects, he had eight petty kings his vaſſals, bound to bim by oath hs be ready 


3 


I» 


r s en or Ent nes, 


5 Df; 1. + 1% 8 | | 's 5 
at his css 57 ſea and land, viz. the Kings; or ſome king, of part of anne or of "Feng 
land, others fay of Ireland only, f Cumberland, of the Iles, 1. e. Mann, &. and ſive others 
of Wales. We may eaſily ſuppoſe' he might, though not much to his credit, as his enco- 
milaſts fay, make thoſe eight tributary princes row him in his barge on the river Dee at Cheſ- 
ter; but how he and they together could fir out, and keep up conſtantly ſo vaſt a fleet as never 
Las before, nor probably ever will again be heard of, and in an age too wherein there was ſo 
little commerce, is impoſſible to be aſcertained. He was but fixteen years of age when he 
came to the crown, and he reigned juſt as many years. It was but about half a century ſince 
the Danes were ſuperior both at ſea and land; and although probably this king was a gallant 
and wiſe young prince, it ſeems ftrange ſo vaſt a change ſhould ſo ſuddenly be effected. Ed- 
gar's brother and predeceſſor, King Edwy, had treated the monks with great harſhneſs ; and 
becauſe Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury,” had warmly animadverted on that youth's lewd life, 
he had baniſhed him to Flanders. Edgar acted juſt the reverſe of his brother. He recalled 
St. Dunſtan, as he is tiled, and made him Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He not only reſtored. 
the former revenues of the monaſteries which Edwy had ſequeſtered, but even built many 


new monaſteries, ſome fay, one every year of his life, and ſome ſay forty in all, while others 


make the number of his religious foundations to amount to forty-eight. Upon theſe and 
ſimilar conſiderations, one muſt be very little acquainted with the ſpirit and hiſtory of monks, 
not to know that they generally made princes pious or irreligious, wiſe or fooliſh, weak or 
powerful, in exact proportion to the regard they teſtified for their order. Yet one honeſt 
monk, William Thorne, approached neareſt to the truth, who allows the whole number of 
his ſhips to have been at moſt but four hundred. The monks cannonized him after his 
death; and ſo rich were the convents through the liberality of this and former princes, that 
in this very reign, according to Ingulphus, th: treaſure of Crowland Abbey amounted to ten 
thouſand pounds, beſides holy 'veſfels, ſhrines, relicts, &c. What then muſt ſome other 
more ancient 'monaſteries have had, ſince this of Crowland, or Croyland, had been founded 
but thirty years. It was therefore, in our humble opinion, below the dignity of the great 
Mr. Selden, to introduce into his Mare clauſum ſuch improbable ſtories as this of Edgar's 
naval power, purely to pleaſe his maſter King Charles I. though he aſterwards put on a dif- 
ferent countenance. "Finally, whatever this king's power really was, all hiſtorians are agreed, 
that with him was buried all the glory of the Anglo Saxons ; ** nothing,” fays Dr. Howell, 
being thenceforth to be heard amongſt them but death and ruin.“ 

About this time, or rather ſomewhat ſooner, according to the great Penſſonary De Witt's 
Intereſt of Holland, Chap. 11. Part. I. the woollen manufacture of Flanders, and other parts 
of the Netherlands, which made ſo great a figure for the fix ſucceeding centuries, took i its 
riſe. That great man obſerves, «© That till now, thiere were ſcarcely any merchants in all 
« Europe, excepting a few 1 in the S of Italy, WhO traded with the Indian 1 8 of 
« the Lm 4.4 1 | | 
3 Flemings, lying neareſt to France,” Fer wE” De Witt, © were the firſt that began 
to earn their living by weaving, and fold the produce of their labour in that fruitful land, 
(France,) where the inhabitants were not only able to feed themſelves, but alſo, by the ſuper- 
fluous growth of their country, could put themſelves into good apparel. Whieh Baldwin 
the Young, or the td, earl of Flanders, about the year 960, conſiderably improved, by 
* eſtabliſhing annual fairs or markets in ſeveral places, witliout any tolls being demanded for 
goods either eee or exported,” The Flemiſh — fay, that his father Arnold 
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ven very old; reſigned the; government to, bis ſon, in, 959, who. thereupon. fortified” * 

cities of Bruges, Vpres, Furnes, Bergen, or, Mons, Bourbourg, Dixmude, Oldenburg, 
KRouſſclaire, Rodemþourg, &. He invited oyer into Flanders. all manner of haudicraftſmen 
for waking all forts. of manufactures, to whom he granted, great privileges. He alſo eſtabliſh. 
ed many fairs at Bruges, Courtray, Torhout, Mont-Callel, &c. and fixed markets at ſtated 
Aays in every week, where merchants could exchange their goods for others; which was chen 


 prafliſed, according to the authors of thoſe hiſtories, hecauſe of the ſcarcity, of. money. 


1 


| here it has fince proſpered very muck. Others hi 


This judicious account from ſo great a man, muſt; naturally carry much conviction along 
Fi it, as what may be deemed; an authentic, though brief, view. of-the. riſe. of. the famous 
Netherland woollen manufacture, probably prior to that of linen; the former. being 
in a manner abſolutely requiſite, for. preſerving, men from the, inclemency of. the. weather, the 
latter rather a ſpecies of ; luxury; many, barbarous, nations at this day living; without any linen 
at all. As men engaged more in commerce, and conſequently grew richer and more elegant, 
they gave the greater encouragement to ſo.cleanly and. defirable a, commodity, as linen to he 
worn next their bodies, &c. The linen manufaQture came firſt-from, Egypt into Greece and 


Trly, auen travelled e to, France, and. n 0 probably into Germany | 


k k that the Cantaginians firſt introduced 
it into Europe. 

It is almoſt ets to remark i in 3 place, that, at leaſt, e of woollen. cloth 
muſt ever have been made in all civilized countries.; and that wherever the Romans planted 
colonies, they there introduced the weaving of cloth. Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, ſpeak- 
ing of the antiquity and eminence of the city of Wincheſter, ſays, That there the Roman 
«© emperors ſeem to have had their imperial weaying houſes. for cloths of both woollen and 
o linen for the Emperor and the army ; and, moſt probably, that neceſſary art Was preſeryed 
«I Britain after the Romans quitted it, though perhaps i in a, plainer kind, till the fourteenth 


century, when King Edward III. introduced the fine manufacture from the Netherlands.” 


The city of. Ypres, in F landers, is ſaid to haye now been built, Is has been long famous 


for the table linen manufacture, vulgarly called, diaper, i. e. cloth d'Vpres, or of Vpres. 


The Annales Flandriæ, printed at Frankfort in 1 580, obſerves under the year 958, That 
CL by reaſon of the ſcarcity of money at that time, the Flemings dealt moſtly by permutation, 
or barter of one kind of merchandize for another; which we read was alſo the practice of 


* almoſt all the Germans and Sarmatians.“ Which is a confirmation of Penſionary Ds 
Witt's account already quoted under this year. 


In this Aa, the iſland of Candia, or Crete, was taken from the Saracens by. the Greek 


1 7:7 
11 


Henry duke of Bavaria, at t this time, built Munich, the preſent. capital of. that country; 


but was not ſurrounded with a wall till the year 1175. 


If, as hiſtorians relate, St. Paul's-cathedral church, in London, which. Was N 1 in 


| the year 961, was rebuilt i in that ſame year, nothing c can be a clearer proof of the meanneſs of 


even our moſt public buildings at this time; fince, as Maitland, in his Hiſtory of London, 
rightly conjectures, it muſt, in all probabjlity, have been a ſmall timber building. 
At this time, a great part of Ireland was ſubject to Edgar king of England, who had drives 


out the Danes. Sir James Ware, in his Antiquities of Ireland, gives us that King's. pom- 


pous deſcription. of himſelf 3 in a 3 of his, viz. 27 1 Edgar, king *  Evgland, and of all 
| a A 1 «6 the, 


IV 


* a &:6O F TIME) ON 107 ,6 my ä 4 | 

55 e the kings 6f the iſles ronhd: Britain, with tte kingdem as für ds Nes and of a great 

1 part of Ireland, with its moſt noble city of Dublin. 9 Who Yas/alfo given us 

_ charter; in 5 ne Honour, rightly-obforves; hit this Uoninion continued not i in 
His ſucceſſors-. 228884 +. A i0 fel bas cha. 20 203. 1813 cht eich gde bnd 9 * 

. The city of D Dublin Gn this time; have müde # eonfiderdble'figure; for Sir James 50 
Ware, in his Annals of Ireland, quotes a charter of King Edgar, dated mis very year, at 
Glouceſter, wherein. it is termed, Nobilidſiza\Civitas' Dublina; 1. % the moſt noble or emi- 
nent city of Dublin. JCCCFFFFFCFCCC Aamor? 21. 12318 20 . 

90 Denmark, 9 — 5 to che Scholiaſt on Aumi Bremenfis Hifl6ris' Ectckaith, was 5 in 
this year entirely converted to * Chriſtian een e W oa Te all His people 
now openly proſeſſing it. N e le e en bed anos) To Side 2d tl 

About this time, Edgar Lins of England FOTO mn . et clearing his king: | 
dom of wolves; by impoſing an annual tribute of three hundred of thoſe animals on the princes 
of Wales, ſo that, in. the third year, there were no wolves to be found either in England or 

Wales: yet they remained in Scotland much later. Others place this matter under the year 970. 

In this/year Baldwin earl of Flanders built the town ue ar a” ace rt was not e 
for either buildings or ſhipping till long after. 20 

Under this ſame year Biſhop Fleetwood, in his TOS Peel A work we 

| ſhall have frequent occaſion to quote in che ſequel of this hiſtory, Jays, That a palfrey was 
« worth ten ſhillings ; an acre of land was purchaſed for one ſhilling ; and an hide of land, 
< which contained an hundred ànd twenty acres, at one hundred fhillings.”” | This ſhews the 
great ſcarcity of money and of purchaſers at chis time; probably, indeed, their money was at 
leaſt thrice the quantity of ſilver that is contained in our preſent coin. The land, in parti- 
cular, is amazingly cheap, for which another-probable treaſon is aſually aſſigned, viz. the great 
difficulty of, and obſtruction to, the ſale of the a EGO 3 the been of RE wy 
VII. gave a legal permiſſion for the ſale of them. om e 


9% Scotland, about this time, 3s faid to have been frequently imvaded and range by the 
Danes. | 


+ i 


968 In this year: an 2 was 1 to ce title 1 King of 11 the Kast & Oths 1 erhg vanquiſh- 


ed Adelbert, the ſon of Berenger, the laſt king of that country; ; which afterwards remained 
more or leſs dependent on the e Nag under ths immediate e of various 
feudal prinees and ſtats E 2 | 


9750 About this time, INES t0-our Engliſh dene, wich by Jury of teehre men were 5 

flrſt inſtitute dt... 0 

973 About this time; Tow Mr. Sed: in the ſenentle e of his Gebe of 1 
there was a great friendſhip and alliance between Edgar king of England, and Kenneth III. 
king ef Scotland, againſt the Danes, their common enemies, the Engliſh king at this time 
finally reſigning to the Scotifn monarch his right to the Lothians, and therewith the city and 
caſtle of Edinburgh; both which had been ſometimes ſubject to the Scots and ſometimes to 
the Engliſh ; „“ the Engliſh empire there,” ſays Camden, 4 being ſore ſhaken with the 
© Daniſh wars, and lay as it were gaſping and dying.” This account of Camden's is quite 


inconſiſtent with 15 17 e of law git power, as ſet forth 1 in our monkith 
hiſtories 


974 In this year 3 * 7 Otho he Great, juſtly . that name. He raiſed the 
German empire to ſuch power and ſplendor, that hiſtorians ſtile him the founder of it. He 
Vox. I. N ö added 


. 
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- ddd wa fink - He had alſo the then kingdom'of Lorraine, uin S 
an modern Lorraine, &c. He ſubdurd Hungary, Sclavonia, &c. and, in mon, 
| enjoyed dominion almoſt az-extenfive as thoſe of the fiſt Emperor Charlemagne.) © 
Me find about this time, that the eighth and laſt of King Edgar's laws enacted, « That 
<8 one and che ſame money ſhould: he curtent throughout his dominions :“ ſo that the private 
- mints. of archbiſhops, biſhops; and abbots were now. ſuppreſſed, and the King's own coin 
alone wag to be current. Vet we find the practice of thoſe private mints revived and kept u up 
even long after the Norman conqueſt. Another wiſe part of this law was, that the meaſure 
of Wincheſter ſhould be the general eee "EN was e e ng; W a gh of wee! 
ſhould be ſold for half a pound in monẽ. 
en The republic of Venice had now e fo Wen eld hy th woe 1 dl on of her 
commerce, that ſhe Was, in this year, enabled to ſend proviſions and ſfuccours to the cities of 


Capua and Bari, in the 9% ore of od 1 6 25 en oy: the N "whoſe fleet _ of | 


| Venice. ſoon after vanquiſhed. / 

979 The flate of the Engliſh. coin in be night of King Ethelred It. nes began TR lain this 
year, and died in 101 6, according, to M. Weſtcot's notes on Selden's Jani Anglorum facies 
altera, p. 11 3. and Pr. ee dn e of the World, by an iii. Part an . 2. Was as 

- follows, Va... 95 * f 
I, Both n reign, can in 10 of King Abels, aTheymis mas woith Wurde ting, 

| as, Mr. Lambard the antiquary valued it: 

Aaly, Five Anglo Saxon pence made a-thilling, teien ſhillings made 2 7880 of 

1 Shave: Mr. Lambard having ſeen one of thoſe pennies of m coin. 

_3dly, Thirty pence made a mancus, or mancuſa. | 

Ztbly, An ore, like a pound, was a mere denomination of weight, fiteen wy” which made a 
pound weight: ſo an ore was worth four-ſhillings of our money. a 

King Ethelred alſo made ſome laws at Wantage, relating to cuſtoms on ſhips 3 Wah 
dize to be paid at- Blynygeſgate, or Billingſgate in the port of London, then the only quay, and 


moft proper, as lying neareſt to the bridge, which exiſted of timber even before this time. 


Theſe are quoted by Dr. Howell, as follows: | | \ 
« 1, A ſmall veſſel arriving, there, was to pay one halfpenny for oll. N 
4 2, If a greater one, bearing ſails, one penn. > 1 | 
« 2, For a keele or hulk, being a long and large capacious fort: of vetted, 1 pence. 

_ 4.4. Out of a ſhip laden with wood, one piece for toll. | 

« 5. A boat with fiſh, one half-penny, and a bigger boat, one penny. 5 

% 6. Thoſe of Rouen in Normandy, that come with wine, or grampois, PH if not 


« peaſe) and thoſe of Flanders and Ponthieu, and others from Normandy and France, were 


e wont to open their wares and free them from toll, i. e. I ſuppoſe to pay toll. Such traders 
4 as came from Liege and other places travelling by land, opened their wares and paid toll. 
„ The Emperor's men, i. e. Germans of the Steelyard, coming with their ſhips, wete ac- 
counted worthy of good laws, and might buy in their ſhips ; but it is not lawful for them 
“to foreſtall the markets from the burghers of London. They were to pay toll, and at 
Chriſtmas two grey cloths and one brown . one; with ten of pepper, five 25 of 
« gloves, two veſſels of vinegar; and as many at Eaſter.” 
As the German merchants! of the Steel-yard in London were very early ſettled dads 
a commercial ſociety,” conſiſting; of an of Cologne, &c, it ſeems at leaſt Oey that the 
. tolls 
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telle de ud to be paid by the Emperor's men; as they ure called; at the n mn 


| ee point that ſociery out to us; For as it muſt be meant of perſous coriſtantly of uſu 
ally reſiding in London, and there fie ver was any other fociety of German merchants refidifif 


in London but thoſe of the Steek-yard ſociety.” Fitz Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, who 


rote in the time of King Stephen, fays, that merchants of all nations had; in his time, their : 
_ diftin& quays and wharfs in London. v1 Tue Duteh bad the $teel-ya ; 0 French, for their 


wines, had the Vintry, &c. 9 | 7 
4% 5. Bread to pay pay toll vane wy vis. Smeg rang, and rien. Each 
pannier with hens to pay one hen for toll 
Hutter and cheeſe, traded in fourteen days fer Ours, one -peiny tr fol and 
« another penny ſeven days after Obriftmas.? 
Some parts of the above laws are expreſſed fo an as 60 be ſubkely inteltigibre. Yet 
befide our remark concerhing the Stee-yard; a'curious reader may make ſome further good 
uſe of them, taken all together. By ati agreement between that King's commſſiotiers and 


' thoſe of Wales, a treaty was made concerning the value of ſtrayed cattle, and alſo abotit trading 


never have been permitted. This ſhews the infinite advan' 


or travelling into each others country, viz. a horſe was ſet at thirty ſhillings; an ok #t chirty 


pence; a com, twenty-four pence; à ſwine" at eight-penice; a ſheep; one ſhilling; 4 goat, 
two-pence. Whereby it appears that t were eee tines a een, as oxen, five- 


+ 


pence at this time making a ſhilling. seen A 10-29 

When we read that in the unhappy geg of Ring Edhelted, And een in mut i 6f Cat the 
Great, there was ſo barbarous à practice as Engliſh people's felling their own children and 
kindred into foreign parts, with as little concern as they did their cattle, who' can forbear 
lamenting the ignorant and wretched ſtate of ſuch a country; more eſpecially as it at that time 
profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. There muſt furely have been à great redundaney of people, 
and at the ſame time a great want of employment for them, or ſuch an inhuman practice would 


mage of commerce, manufactures, 
fiſheries, and navigation to a nation, by which all their poor may be employed; not only for 
the benefit of their parents and families, but for the wealth and ſtrength of the community. 

The Danes ravage Scotland; and the lame Tr" _— Tn ravage che 9 <oaſts and 
countries with numerous fleets. 

In this year they laid lege to London, and greatly camaged it, but could not make them- 
ſelves maſters of it. 

While the Emperor Otho the Great was redueing Italy and Rome to his ſubjection; the 
Pagan Sclavi, in his abſence, waſted the Chriſtian part of Germany next to them, and take 
the city of Brandenburg. In the mean time, the Greek Emperor Baſilius, aſſiſted by the 


Saracens, recovers Apulia and Calabria from Otho; whey in return, drives the Greek garri- 
ſons out of Illytia and Dalmatia. 


989 About this time Wolodimir, Duke of Ruſſia, or Mulde married Anne, ſiſter to the Greek 


Emperor, Bafilias II. by which matrimonial alliance a foundation was laid for the introduction 
of Chriſtianity into that hitherto almoſt unknown, Pagan and barbatous' country. _ 
Towards the cloſe of this century, the people of ' Biſcay, -who had with thefr Chriſtianity 
preſerved their independence, even when the Moors poſſeſſed all the reſt of Spain, Being 
now become” more potent'by their gaining ground on the Moors, began to employ themſelves” 


in the 1 en Nr were not en _ dbtir den uſe, but for the 8 27 of 
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India brought to thoſe two countries. 
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other nations. The port of Bilboa' alſo began to haye ſhipping; and-to trade beyond: te, per 

haps the firſt of any nation, weſt of the Mediterranean ſea, in any conſiderable; degree. 
Under the proſperous government of their Duke Pietro Urſeolo, the republic: of . 


wich a potent fleet, not only enlarged its former conqueſts in Iſtria, but extended them into 


my een and deſtroyed every thing in the vicinity of Narenza with fire and ſword, in revenge 
for chat people's having, during the courſe of 170 years; infeſted the Venetians by their 


piracies. (Eſſai de 'Hiſtoire du Commerce de Veniſe, Paris 1729. Thus did Venice, 


about this time, acquire thoſe cities and towns on the Eaſt coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, moſt 
* of which they till retain ; ſuch as Trieſte, long fince however ſubjeRed to the Houſe of 


4 C 
* 1 * 
b 


2 


 Auftria, Cabo d'Iftria, Parenzo, Pola, Zara, Spalatro, Curzola, Leſina, Raguſa, Narenza, 


and many other places; and from this time the Dukes of Venice aſſumed the title of Duke 


« of Dalmatia. | Beſides, although the Saracens in general were enemies to the Chriſtian name, 


0 * and that thoſe of Sicily and Sardinia more eſpecially, conſtantly infeſted the coaſts of Italy; 
yet the prudent Doge and Republic of Venice found means, by their envoys, to ſettle 


„% commerce with the Saracens of Syria and Egypt, then under divers Saracen princes, 


countries ever famous for the production of rice, ſugar, dates, ſenna, caſſia, flax, linen, 


„ balm, perfumes, galls, wrought filk, ſoap, &c. beſides the rich ſpices and precious ſtones of 


«© traded all over the weſtern parts of Europe, to their immenſe profit.” Vet prior to this 


great commerce of Venice, Genoa traded to Egypt, Syria, Conſtantinople, &c. for ſpices, 
drugs, filks, &c. with which they ſupphed moſt of the weſtern parts of Europe, and thereby 
acquired immenſe riches; though this trade declined very much when the comumdree of Venice 
became ſo very conſiderable. 

Venice alſo, in the time of this Dogz who b He 991 to 100g, e! of the | 


Greek Emperors, Baſilius II. and Alexis, a freedom from all cuſtoms and taxes in their empire; 


by which privilege, it is no wonder ſhe grew rich, ſays James Howell, in his Survey of the 


Seignory of Venice. The German Emperor Otho III. likewiſe granted her various privileges, 


in the year 996, and a right to {et up fairs in ſeveral parts of Germany, where the Venetians 


carried on a vaſt commerce. Eſſai de PHiſtoire du Commerce de Veniſe. He alſo remitted 
« for ever, the cloke of cloth of gold, which Venice was | bound oy ſolemn agreement to pre- 
« ſent yearly to the Emperor.“ 

In this year alſo, Arnold Earl of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſcland, is ſaid to have firſt ob- 


- tained the means of holding his territories of the German pin; and not of France, as had | 
been hitherto done. 


Sweyn the It, King of Denmark, beſieges London by land wht vater, 150 could not 
take it. 
It appears that Olaus King of Neider, was converted to Chriſtianity ak f in "IM 


land, in this year of the reign of Ethelred II. and on his return to Norway, he procured his 
people generally to become or profeſs themſelves Chriſtians ; og * endende more than 


ever to incline them to peace with their neighbour s. 5 

As far as we can learn from ſuch dark times, the firſt Chriſtian King of Sweden Was. « Olare, 
who reigned at this period. 

It is generally ſaid, that the German empire was now v firſt hs a jet to the 
preſent form, in the reign of the Emperor Otho III. Yet Machiayel, in his firſt book of his 


Hiſtory of n places this event under the year 1002 ; and aſſigns the * of it to be the 


reſent» 


With all this rich merchandize the Venetians:now 
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whom therefore that Pope took the election of the Emperors, ; and gave it to three ſpiritual and 

three ſecular electòrs in Germany 

1 097 Stephen Prince of Hungary, having, in this year, hen his. reign. with eſtabliſhing. the 
| Chriſtian religion in his country, which his father Geiza had alſo favoured, the devaſtations ſo 


Chriſtian countries: and as Hungary has noble mines of the moſt precious as well as of com- 
mon metals, and of many rich minerals, and produces excellent wines, &c. this alteration has 


* 


title of King of Hungary, he having ſent to the Pope for his royal crown, Ke. 
9908 Hiſtorians generally aſſign this year for the building the city of Luxemburg. 


encouraging them to renew their depredations, they accordingly returned next year, to the 
very great detriment of the kingdom. In 993, they again beſiege London, though in vain, 
with 94 ſhips; yet by committing ravages elſewhere, they obtain 16,0001. more of that 
monarch. In 997. they ravage Devonſhire, Cornwall, and Wales with a great fleet; and 


And the next year they are repulſed from before Exeter. 
999 About this time alſo, according to moſt writers, the Poles embraced Chriftianity : and the 
Emperor Otho III. going to Gneſna to viſit the tomb of St. Adalbert, did Poland the honour of 
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Prince of that country. So great was the power and eredit of the Imperial dignity in thoſe 
early times, and ſuch the power and influence of the Papacy, that they could create new king- 
doms, and make and unmake Kings according to their pleaſure. _ ED 

The Chronicon Precioſum, by Biſhop Fleetwood, fays, that in the year 1000, an ox was 


And if every other neceſſary was proportionably cheap, the difference of the expence of living 
then and now, is as twenty-ſeven is to one, valuing an ox at preſent at ten pounds two fhil- 
lings and fixpence only; i. e. living in our days is twenty ſeven times as dear as it was in the 
times after the Norman conqueſt, though generally f ſo thought a cow was alfo ſold. at two 


| derably dearer than the others in proportion, which we have hitherto obſerved to be the caſe 


been cauſed by there having been-fewer breeders of ſheep in ply times than in e 
periods. 


_ ELEVENTH 
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reſentment of Pope Gregory V. againſt the Roman citizens who had 3 bun out; Four 


been not a little inſtrumental to the increaſe of the general commerce of Europe. St. Stephen 
having married the fiſter of the Emperor Henry II. was, in the year 1000, honoured with the 


The puſillanimity of King Ethelred TI. in giving the Danes 10,0001. to depart from England, | 


in 998, they winter in the Iſle of Wight, laying waſte Suſſex and Hampſhire. In 999. 
they fail up the Medway to Rocheſter, defeat the Kentiſh forces, and then retire to Normandy : | 


erecting it into a kingdom, giving the royal enfigns to its Duke Boleſlaus, the ſecond Chriſtian 


ſold at two ſhillings and ſixpence, equal to ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence in our filver money: 


year 1000. But we are not quite certain whether the money was exactly the ſame as in the 
. ſhillings ; a ſheep, one ſhilling ; a ſwine at eightpence. In which account the ſheep is conſi- 


in the valuation of proviſions prior to the Norman Conqueſt, and which probably may have 


long and cruelly committed by the Hi ungarians, againſt both Germany and Italy, may, in 
a great degree, be faid to end at this period. This Prince, for his zeal, ſtands canonized by 
the name of St. Stephen. This change of religion naturally produced, firſt, an amicable 
| correſpondence, . and next, a commercial intercourſe between Hungary and the neigbouring 


* 
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10s AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGSCAL DEDUCTION - 
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. 5 e W | Succeſſion of PrIxc rs during this Century. „ 
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1001 QTro. HI, to 1002 ETueLRED II to 1016 ji the 1633 Gaius, to 100 | 
Hengy Duke EpMunn Iron-] . Good, to J 033 MAT COM II. to 10333; 


of Bavaria, 0 1024 nde to _— Henzy I. bie bs 960 DoNx AT VII. 
| ConRADE II. to 1039 CAxurE 1 Wei or Duncan, to | *949 
LM HN HI. 18 Great, to PHIL I I. his Fre MAacBETA, to 105) 
5 | his ſon, to * 3” HAROLD thre} 1, 15 *. to LSE Marcoumill.torogz MU 
HENRY IV. 10 foot, to 30 et ulla. Dona Bane, 9 
his ſon, to } HARDICNUTE IT 1 3 ar VIII. to j 293 ed 
et ultra. to. [I Dude Ax, to 1099 
Epwanp the 185 ; Wikis 0 Dates Do Alp Bane | 1098 g 
Coufeſſor, to S Sweyx I. to ee again, to ſy : 
i b  HaxoLD II. to, 1066 CanurE the 10 e I. to 1100 E 
| Rl WILL1AM the 1 108 Great, to 3 et ultra. 4 
© - | | Conqueror, to CAN UTE III. to 10422 ee 1 
b : Wa. Rupvus, to rice /Macnus, to 1046 1 
i] £xatty. SWEYN II. to 1074 5 
I” _ HaRozD, VII. to 1076 $ 
'q CAN UTE IV. to 1087 E 
1 | 85 OLavs IV. to 1095 
9 ; 8 5 Die V. to 1180 
i As it may be of uſe to exhibit che Fer hen of Princes in the kingdoms. of Europe with 
| which England had the greateſt, correſpondence: or connection, to be prefixed to this and every 
bi ſucceeding century, it may not be amiſs to remark. in this place, that the above-named monar- 
5 chies are the only ones proper for this century. Spain in this, and even in ſeveral ſucceed - 
ing centuries, continued to be divided into ſundry inconſiderable monarchies of Chriſtians 
i and Moors, though Caſtile was become the moſt patent of the former, and being con- 
x ſtantly at enmity with each other, that country afforded as yet little or no materials for our 
4 hiſtory. Italy was partly ſubje& to the German empire and the Popes, and partly under the 
. government of ſeveral other princes and republics: Norway, Sweden, and Poland, afforded 
1 nothing as yet material, or much to be depended upon, relating tô our main ſcope; and the 
1 ſame may be ſaid of Bohemia and Hungary. The Greek empire we have profeſſedly excepted 
i} from our principal defign ; though we ſhall have frequent occaſion to treat of it in a curſory 
\1 manner, when treating of affairs nearly connected with it: and as to Ruſſia, it will, in effect, 
i remain to us a terra, incognita until the fixteenth century. 
| Tux CHARACTER or TRE ELEVEN TH CENTURY: 
ſ There is no doubt, but that in the eleventh century, order and regularity began more and 
1 more to appear in the ſouthern parts of Europe. Vet in the more northern parts, and eſpecially 
[1 in the countries within the Baltic ſea, there was little elſe but barbariſm, rapine, and 1gnorance. 
; for although 9 was Preached 3 in the ninth and tenth centuries, and alſo 
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in Norway 17 Sweden iu kt tehck kefltwry, yet ttibſe countries had Aera Khäpted into 


Paganiſm, as Had Iikewiſe ſome of thofe parts of Germany lying north of the Elbe, and alſo 
in Bohemia and Hungary. As to Sweden in particular, whatever their hiſtorians may boaſt 


of their antiquity, it feems to llave been in a great meaſure unknown to the more ſouthern 


parts of Europe till after this century. Poland, though in part converted to Chriſtianity, is 
{ajd to have retained fo late as the thirteenth century, their moſt ſhocking | and horribly barba- 
rous cuſtoms of killing their old paſt their labour, and alſo ſuch children a8 were born 


impetfeRt. ao 


In the wide 100 wuchern parts 6f Bae the caſe was more & pro ing. Sefhany was 
improving very faſt. England, it is true, was feeble, and was overpowered by the Danes in 
the former part of this century, yet it afterwards reſumed its native vigour: Nor was France 
in a much better ſituation. Spain remained divided between the Chriſtian and the Mooriſh: 
Princes; the former, however, {till gradually gaining ground of the latter, the fatal error of the: 
Moors of Spain having been the ſubdiviſion of their ſtrength into additional monarchies. The 
Switzers and Griſons remained in abſolute obſcurity, under the dominion of the. German 
empire. Genoa, though in the tenth century it had been ſacked by the Saracens,. was in this 
century very much re-peopled, and greatly flouriſhing in commerce, ſo as to be able to take the 
iſle of Corſica from the Saracens or Moors. The republic of Piſa alſo was very poterit, eſpe- 
cially in naval ſtrength. Venice was yet more proſperous in commerce; and, as Voltaire. 
obſerves in his General Hiſtory of Europe, while the barons of Geriiatly and France were- 
« building caſtles, and oppreſſing the people, Venice received their money, by furniſhing them 
« with all the merchandize of the Eaſt, the ſea being covered with the veſſels of the Venetians, 
«© who were enriched'through the ignorance and barbariſmi of the northern nations.“ In this 
century the Greek empire, which was in a continual ſtate of declenſion, was perpetually har 
raſſed between the . on the north ſide, and the Turks and Saracens on the eaſt and ſouth. 


The W of this Gry in point of geographical knowledge, ſeems almoſt incredible. 
The Germans had not as yet diſcovered the further eaſtermoſt parts of the neighbouring Baltic 
ſea, any more than Ptolemy the geographer had done goo years before. Adam, Canon of. 
Bremen, who wrote his treatiſe de Situ Daniæ et reliquarum Septentrionalium Regionum, 
about the year 1080, ſpeaking of Norway and Sweden, calls them, duo latiſſima aqui lonis regna, 
et noſtro orbi adhuc fere incognita, two widely extended kingdoms of the North, hitherto 
almoſt unknown to our world.“ And that, eaſtward of Sweden, where it borders on 
„the Riphean mountains, there are vaſt deſarts and mountains of ſnow, where are herds of 
* monſtrous men, which ſhut out all approach; alſo Amazons, Baboons, and Cyclops, having | 
but one eye in the middle of their forcheads : Himantopedes, ſipping or leaping with one 
foot only; and man-eaters without ſpeech.” In deſcribing! the Daniſh iſles in the Baltic, he 
deſcribes Holmus (moſt;probably Bornholm) lying next to the coaſt of Sconen and Gothland, 
as © a moſt famous harbour for the ſhipping which the barbarians ſend into Greece: N ' (que d a 
barbaris in Gretiam dirigi folent.) Among the iſles of the Baltic, he mentions a very large 
one called Curland, and another as large named” Eaſtlafid, whoſe inhabitants are Pagan and 
ſavage, &c. All which ſhews how little they knew of the countries within that ſea. The 
fame author deſcribes Norway as extending to the utnioſt parts of the north, along a tempeſ- 
tuous ocean, from whence it derives its name of Nordwegia, or Nordmannia ; and that it at 


__ AN, "UISTOR 10 A „ AND er HRONOLQG1 CAL. -DEDVCTION. 


B length terminates at the 8 um where the world ends. The a ancients deſekibe 
the Riphean mountains in Sarmatia Europea; and that the Tanais, or Don river, . riſes out of 
them. So this monk makes Norway run to the middle or heart of Ruſſia. Indeed the Ancients 
5 knew as little ot theſe ſuppoſed Riphean mountains as this author did; it was ſufficient, when 
| they deſcribed any part far beyond their knowledge northward, either by the Riphean moyn. 
2 . continually covered with ſnow, or by the Hyperborean or icy ocean. $0 it is plain the 
eeerxtreme limits of Norway were not then known; nor, perhaps, had its north coaſts been 

.. * navigated by any one but by Octher, who, as has been related, ſo juſtly deſcribed its ſhape 

and. boundaries to King Alfred, in the ninth century. The ſame Monk of Bremen, ſpeaking 

of the Orkney iſles, ſays, ** It is ſaid thęy are within one-day's ſail of either Scotland or Eng- 

% land.“ All which ſhews, that there were no geographical maps in his days. Vet 4 
author s ignorance of Norway is very excuſable, when we ſhall ſee hereafter, that tili the 
year, 15 55 2, ey knew not that there was any n ſea to the north of it. 


* N * 
7 


PS | 
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1 this century the Danes 3 ravage, and afterwards conquer 1 Yarns In vain 
attempts the conqueſt of Scotland. The Normans become maſters of Naples and Sicily: and, 
on the conqueſt of England by 1 the Normans, the feudal law is more firmly eſtabliſhed there, 

8 and conſequently takes place alſo in Scotland. On the other hand, many conſiderable circum. , | 
ſſtances happen as introductory to commerce ; uch as Doomſday book, for aſcertaining the 

property and value of lands, &c, A foundation laid for gilds or corporation towns: and the 
privileges of the Cinque Ports now alſo take their riſe, with many other intereſting circum. 
ſtances, | grind. 

. one * e ſhall open the hiſtory of this century with a conſiderable revolution in Italy. 

1002 About the ſecond year of this century, certain Norman gentlemen, with their aendenn, 
returning from a pilgrimage they had made to the Holy Land, according to the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe times, happened to land at Salerno in Italy for refreſhment. At the ſame time a Saracen 
or Mooriſh fleet anchered before that city, and demanded a large contribution of the inhabi- 

tants, to ſave them from military execution. This contribution Guaimare, Prince of Salerno, 
was contentedly preparing to raiſe from his effeminate ſubjects, while the Saracens landed, and 
encamped before that city, to regale themſelves in Jollity and feaſting. The Normans, though 
conſiſting of no more than one hundred perſons, in the mean time, . fo effectually animated 

both prince and people in that city, that inſtead of paying the ſtipulated demand, they attacked 
the Saracen camp, and gave them a total defeat, driving ſuch as remained alive precipitately to 
their ſhips. The Normans being very amply rewarded by the Prince of Salerno for ſo bravely 
delivering him and his people from their enemy, returned home to Normandy. The report, 
i however, which they made of their being ſo liberally rewarded, ſoon allured other Normans, 
and eſpecially ſuch as were forced to fly for miſdemeanours, duels, plots, &c. to ſeek for ad- 
ventures in Italy; where, towards the latter part of this century, under Tancred and Robert 

Guiſcard, they made themſelves maſters of the fine country afterwards called Naples, and alſo 

of the charming iſland of Sicily; where they not only vanquiſhed the natives, but alſo; with a 
few hundreds of horſe and foot, routed large armies of the Greek Emperors, and drove the 
Greeks quite out of Italy, and the Saracens out of Sicily, after they had held it- about 230 4 
years; which ſurprizing conqueſts, however, were not abſolutely compleated till the year 1102, 
Ty. Roger, grandſon of LINE: To gain the Popes effeQually over to their fide, they found 
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” obliged to > declare both Naples and Sicily we fiefs of the Papal the; andthe Popes, 
in return, dignified both countries with the pompous titles of kingdoms. © Yet while ſuch great 
_ alterations happened, there was but little trade of any importance in "RY countries LOR 
this century, the free cities and ſtates carrying on the principal commerce. 

The city of Bremen, as we have obſerved in the preceding century, was . a 1 of 
| ſome importance. And in the year 2004, Lindenbrogius quotes a charter of the Emperor 
Henry of Bavaria, granted to the Archbiſhop and his facceſſors, of power to eſtabliſh a fair, 
«6. mercatum, at Bremen, and to appoint fines, tolls, c. as alſo the ſettling public weight and va- 
ue of money, which was to be of fine filver.” Their charter likewiſe takes the merchants 


of Bremen under his Imperial protection and favour, in the fame manner as in other cities 


of a ſimilar deſeription. And laſtly, none were to have any authority over the Bremeners, 
but the ſaid Archbiſhop, next to himſelf.“ Tue Emperor Conrade II. in the year 1035, 
confirmed the ſaid grant and power to een then ne the bar e to 0 held dur- 
ing ſeven days, and twice in the year. 

Bj the public weight of money, mentioned in both the ark 44 focond Abe it . 
that money in Germany at chis time was not currently coined; but tranſactions of buying and 
ſelling were done by weighing the ſilver only ; which is ſomewhat een een that 
moſt of the other European nations had current coins long before. | 

100z The Danes having, in 1003, deſtroyed the city of Exeter, the next year they ſacked 


1005 Norwich, aud burnt Thetford; "wb" in — _ _" an . of the iſle 


of Waght. 

In the year 1006, Sancho, king of pie; aſſumed the high title of King of we; which 
title, however, was not continued; but every Chriſtian and Mooriſh prince in Spain had, hi- 
therto, in 1 er kept the title of their reſpective dominions; as Arragon, Navarre, 
Leon, Caſtile, Cordova, Seville, Granada, &c. till the reign of King Ferdinand the Catholic. 
Though the Pricice of Caſtile, even 1 before the 1 time of 8 erdinand, was e pr hou 
fied with the title of King of Spain. 

In the ſame year, Olaus king of Nerwly; was ende his own rates ſubjects, on ac- 

count of his being a Chriſtian, and has ever ſince been ſtiled the patron Saint of that country. 
| He had been baptized in England, as related under the year 994. Canute the Great ſucceeded 
him on the throne of Norway, being alſo king of Deumark, who, it is well een ** a 
zealous Chriſtian when king of Englanc. 

About this time the Chriftian princes of Spain beg Wüsten b t ground on the "IRE 
of that country. They had quite cleared Caſtile of thoſe infidels: and Sancho, or Sanches, 
who had married the heireſs of the laſt Count of that province, thereupon aſfumed the title of 
King of Caſtile. His ſon Ferdinand afterwards marrying't ie WENAETY of Levi, added that pro- 
vince to Caſtile, with the title of King of both countries. 

In England, the government of King Ethelred was ſo feeble, a as to be ben to agree, 
in the year 100), to pay an annual tribute of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds to the Danes. It 
is ſhocking to read the lamentable ravages committed by thoſe batbarous'rovers on our coaſts. 
And indeed it was a moſt inexcuſable negligence in 'our kings, ſacceſſors of Edgar, not 


to have attended to the increaſe of their naval power before all other conſiderations, as with- 


out that ſafeguard, neither king nor people could i enjoy even the proſpe of ſecurity. 
In this year, the Emperor Henry II. made a donation of the iſles of Zealand to Bald- 
win, carl of Flanders; * proved the occaſion & a quarrel for four hundred years after, 
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It was in this ſame year, 1008, that King Ethelred. I. in bis diſtreſs; hana: A new 
bot of forming a warlike fleet, by making the owners. of en ede 1 _— hides of 
land, to fit out one ſhip for the nation's defence. WO TS 

1080 Bremen was now firſt ſortified, having, 3 b 4 ba Wee and "MY 
been a conſiderable place before. The German' writers think it to have been a_ town in Pto- 
ene the geographer's time, by the name of Phabitanum. It is, however, generally agreed, 
that Hengiſt and Horſa brought the firſt Saxons inte tes in — N h or . 
from this ſame city of Bremen, in the year 449. ett 

The Florentines take Feſſoli, which proved as: ih e EY of thee: wee © ruin- 
| ing. that once great and noble city for the aggrandiſing of; Florence, which either now, 
or rather ſomewhat ſooner, had aſſumed an independent Hate, or at leaſt he; with 13 
tenfions to it, as Machiavel ſeems to think, by permiſſion of the Emperor. 

The ſame year is uſually aſſigned for the burning of both Oxford and Cambridge 15 the 
Daniſh ravagers ; ſo that all learned Kudies intirely ceaſed at both places until the year 1133, 

when Lectures on Divinity began again to be read at both places, and ſince which ee 
the preſent day, learning has remained uninterrupted, and greatly flouriſhed. 


1011 The Normans of France, we ſhall henceforth call them only Normans, - wh 545 4 ſettled ; in 


France with Rollo, over- ran Frieſland, and burnt thd. city of Utrecht, then nme as a a part, 
and the capital city of Frieſland. _ 


1012 The ravages of the Danes in England Rill continuing not tle on the * bit in thoim- 
W land parts, thoſe invaders every year burning and laying waſte towns and cities, ſuch as they 
were in thoſe times, the wretched King Ethelred II. was compelled by them to agree to an 


annual tribute of forty-eight thouſand pounds, or one hundred and forty-four thouſand of ö 
our money. This ſtipulation was, however, on the diſgraceful condition that the Danes 


ſhould leave forty-five ſhips with Ethelred for the defence of England againſt all foreigners ; 
Ethelied: agreeing to ſupply their crews with victuals and cloathing. To ſupply this great ex- 
pence, as it may be properly termed for ſuch early times, a yearly tax of twelve- pence on 
eexery hide of land, i. e. on every hundred and twenty acres, was raiſed throughout England. 
Wherefore the money ſo raiſed got the name of Dane-geldt, and was continued from this time 
for thirty-eight years, and till remitted by King Edward the Confeſſor. Yet this Daniſh ſqua- 


dron, intended to be the ſafeguard of the nation, ſerved only to convey intelligence to Den- | 


mark of the moſt proper time and place for freſh annual invaſions, till at length they took poſ- 

-  ſeffion of the whole kingdom five years after, under their King Canute, ſurnamed the Great. 
Dr. Howell rightly obſerves, that in thofe times there were two kinds of payments called 
Dane-gelde, viz. one occafionally paid to the Danes to buy them off when they made freſh 
.__ invaſions, the other was a ſtated annual tax for the uſe of their fleets left for our protection. 
11 And this laſt tax was continued after the Norman conqueſt, notwithſtanding the Confeſſor's 


8 declaring it to be for ever taken off, even ſo late as in the reign of King Henry II. after | 1 


which it was diſcontinued, der methods: Weins taken for att the ww an 2 de- 
fence of our coaſts. 


Hamburg was now ſacked a Lak: time, ai two „ Vandal or g ee 2 1 
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an all our hiſtories. 


oy About two years after the . of Englind by King £ FINER hs is bald to hits: raiſed 
for the maintenance of his army, and as a gratuity to induee them to return home contented 


of 


40 VEG 0 LETY enen er commurncs. F141 a * 


„Abbült te weir 101 3 ſays Gier Fr his Auhale of the Netherlands, book xv. the Ebi. 


| bloodſhed yet they quitted them in about ſixty Jears. Next the people of Malacca poſſeſſed 


| them; but they were driven out by the natives. The Arabians and Perſians ſucceeded them, 
and inttoduced Mahometaniſm amongſt them. Thoſe ifles were utterly unknown to the 


ancient Greeks and Romans; yet they enjoyed the merchandize of cloves, by means of the 


people of the Eaſt. Long after the fall of the weſtern empire, when the Genoeſe got the port 


of Caffa, in the peninſula of the Taurica Cherſonelus, they for a while enjoyed the Spice 
trade; and to them ſucceeded the Venetians. When à new Greek empire was eſtabliſned at 
Trebiſond, {Trapefium) that trade was drawn thither through the Caſpian Sea; and on the 
increaſe of the Turkiſh power, they brouglit the ſpices from thence by caravans to Aleppo. 
The Soldans of Egypt reſtored the trade by the Red Sea to India, and back again to Alexan- 
dria down the Nile. Finally, the Portugueſe got poſſeſſion of the Spice Iſlands in the year 


1512, but have been ſince driven out by the Dutch, who are the preſent owners of them. 


1016 The timber bridge acroſs the Thames at London had been built ſome years before the Nor- 


man conqueſt, according to all our hiſtorians. We find it mentioned when the Daniſh king 
Canute the Great failed up to this bridge in the year 1016, with a great fleet; and becauſe that 


he could not paſs the bridge, he dug a trench on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, through 
which he brought his fleet to the weſt ſide of that bridge, and ſo beſieged the city. And Earl 


Godwin, in the yu GA paſſed this DOT A kis _ Eee a” draw-bridge, 15 the 
weſt ſide of it. 


To make a Viidee; even of timber, over fo great a aver, ſhews that ' London n then 
have been a conſiderable place. 


In this year, Odin, a Dane of the blood wit who had bees editcaed i in England by King 


Canute s direction, is ſaid to have converted great. numbers to the Chriſtian religion, by 
preaching in the Daniſh iſland of Zealand; as alſo in Sweden and in Finland. This 4s' # 


proof that CHE ind” not-as avs been g F even in eee and math | lets 


in Sweden. 


Knute, or Els Mito of a afterwards Kiled the ns 4 05 an intire con- 
queſt of England: which is all una is needf to be on” on | a matter that is bo PEE related 


a 


to Denmark, the ſum of eighty- two thouſand pounds, or two hundred and ſixty- we thou- 


ſand pounds of our money and it s ſaid that London alone advanced fifteen thouſand pounds, 


or forty- five thouſand pounds of our Anne; If * . en, Fame muſt then * 19895 
a very conſiderable and opulent city. 


* 


AThough others write, that the en "SY raiſed 4 eee x Wa e thou- 
ſand pounds, of which London alone paid eleven thouſand pounds, being more than a ſeventh 


part of it. No, if about this time, which was in the year 1044, the rate of living or the 
prices of moſt neceſſaries were fifteen times as cheap as an our days, this ſeyenty-two pounds 


of their money was equalto, or would go as far as three million two hundred and forty thou- 


ſand pounds of our fee ___ cyt: as OS _ our London F 5 
have ventured to maintain. 05 | 
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AN. UISTORICAL: AND: enn e DPEDVETION 


1 
i 


Add here it is proper to remark what Dr. Howell, in hie Hiſtory of the World, judicious. | \ 


* 455 i * writes concerning the polity of the Anglo-Saxons, prior to the Norman conqueſt, Viz, 
That beſides the Saxon Kings own demeſne lands, they received large ſums from mules, 


and from the Dane-gelt tax. And When any military expedition. was on foot, they allo 


p wy 5 made conſiderable levies on their people, which they called hire-gelt.” Ie farther obſerves, 
e Doomſday Book, that ſeveral towns contributed by preſcription towards naval prepaa. 


tions. It was a cuſtom for the town of Warwick, if the King went by ſea againft his 


42 0 44 Ae to ſend him either four boatſwains, i. e. boats pilots, or elſe four pounds in mo- 


” 0 * ney; Exeter, when the King made any expedition, either by land or ſea; ſeryed after the 
A rate of five hides of land. Glouceſter paid thirty-ſix dickers of iron, beſides one hundred 


ron rods fitted to make nails for the king's ſhips. Leiceſter was bound, when the King 


« was on a fea expedition, to ſend him four horſes to London, for the conveyance. of arms 


% and other neceſſaries. Colcheſter paid, out of every houſe that was able, fix-pence yearly, 


for the maintenance of the King's ſoldiers, either by ſea or land. Moſt of the principal 

. + towns paid money to the King upon ſeveral accounts, and ſometimes to the Earl or Alder. 
* man of the Shire. Others paid certain perſonal ſervices to him and his armies, &c.. They 
, had many cuſtoms extremely different from thoſe. of modern. times, by which money was 


« levied on the people, as well as perſonal ſervice. Such as Burgbote, i. 6. for building or 


| 9 40 3 of cities or caſtles. Brigbote, for the erection and preſervation of bridges. 


„% Pane- gelt, which was, in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, ſaid to amount to forty- 


« thouſand pounds yearly, and was afterwards termed Hydagium, becauſe impoſed on hides 


4 of land. Money was alſo raiſed on cattle, and called Horn-gelt. The Normans, when 
<« they became maſters here, called theſe ſorts ſometimes by the Latin and Greek word for 


taxes; and ſometimes according to their own word . from. TE * eut o 


« divide; and ſometimes alſo, Auxilia and Subſidia.“ 


102⁰ The city of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, ſays Dr. Howell, was at b. time is hw 


for its great number of merchants and ſhips trading every where, that they obtained in this 


year, of the Saracen Caliph of Egypt, a ſafe conduct to traffick freely in all his dominions. 
By which favour, and by means of their large preſents to the Caliph, they obtained in a man- 
ner whatever they would. He gave the Amalfians alſo leave to build a church at Jeruſalem, 


and a houſe near the Holy Sepulchre, for the reception of Latin Pilgrims; and, aſterwards, 
another houſe for the ſame purpoſe, which, in time, became the famous hoſpital of St. John 


2030 


of Jeruſalem. We ſhall ſee Camas that the invention-of the Mariner” 8 en; was W 


8 to Amalfi. 

| Avicenna, the famous Arabian enden 6 and A 1s. 8 Get to e lived at 
"a time, and to have written an hundred books on philoſophy and medicine. 

At this time Boleſlaus, king of Poland, reduced Ruſſia to be tributary to the crown of Po- 
land: but ſince thoſe times many . provinces, and eren a on Tartarian een have 
been by conqueſt arinexed to Ruſſia. . 


Sweno, king of Denmark, attempts the cotueſt of Scotland, when almoſt his whole 1 I 


is cut to pieces by Malcolm II. king of Scotland. | 
Under the year 850, we have taken notice of the firſt. remove _ the Turkiſh nation, till 


then unknown, and made a curſory mention of their rapid ſucceſs: yet it may not be amiſs to 


remark in this place, that Tangrolipix, their prince, who had before been ſettled in Armenia, 


was now called to the affiſtance of Mohammed, king of Perfia, againſt the Saracen Caliph of 


RES 0s | Hon 


A. B. 


1 


throne of Perſia, and. allo of the Caliphat of e ee * invades *. ene of the 


Gteek empire in Aba, with great fury and erveky. ,.. 


Malcolm II. king of Scotland, divides his kingdom into barnies, and vnde the bee 


> 1 Regia Majeſtas, for the good government of his kingdom. 


1035 


1041 


About this time died Rodolph III. che tenth and laſt king of 3 or ee U 8 
ueathed his kingdom to the German Emp zror Comrade II. Thus Burgundy; which had 
* a kingdom; a ſecond time, for the ſpace of one hundred and forty-four. years, via. from 
tme death of Charles the Bald, now became a province of the empire. It then contained a 


large dominion, viz. both the modern Burguadies, Dauphine, and Proyemee. Fer this. 
union with Germany. laſted but a ſhort. time. + 


The laſt of the three Daniſh Kings of England, . e Pa ee . was re- 
ſtored in the porſan of Edward the Confeſſor, in whoſe reign; William of Malmſbury, who 
wrote in the reign of William the Conqueror, and who cites/Cliffard for it, ſays, that * + Lon. 


[a 
$23.8 4 


don was a noble city, frequented by merchants from all parts of the world.? 


Aba, king of Hungary, rebelling-this year againſt the Emperor Henry HI. the latter gave 
part of Upper Hungary to Albert of Bavaria, . new name _ nh alluding to its 
ſouthern ſituation in reſpect of Germany. 


1043 Dr. Fleetwood, formerly Biſhop of Ely, in his a ay intitled Chioniton Breciofum, 


_ obſerves, that this was a very dear year for corn; a horſe load 'of wheat, equal to'a quarter, or 
eight buſhels, being ſold for ſixty pence, or one hundred and eighty pence of our money, and 
a buſhel for ſeven pence halfpenny, i. e. twenty-two pence halfpenny of our money. If then 
the uſual, or lower price was about one ſhilling per quarter, i. e. three ſhillings of our mo- 
ney, which is probable enough, then living was about ten times as cheap as in our time, 


ſuppoſing every other neceſſary to be proportionably cheap, which at this diſtance of 


time cannot be exactly nen and n Ge me of wy was hs 1. as ſince the con- 
queſt. 


At this time Sandwich 5 in dies was a - Ha. hat of. the Engliſh Na 9 to wich 1. . 
King Edward the Confeſſor ſailed with thirty- five ſhips. . 


Ade: The Danes invading Scotland, King Duncan ſends 2 and Banque again them, who 


1045 


defeat the Danes with great ſlaughter. | | © 1 
The ſame year the nobility and commonalty of a 16 into be not only 


pulling down many of their churches, but murdering moſt of their biſnops. Vet three years 


after, King Andrew, who had accepted this tributary crown from the Emperor on the condi- 
tion of his profeſſing Chriſtianity, and propagating it in this country, reſtored the e re- 


paired the churches, and even made it treaſon to forſake chriſtianity. 


Sir Robert Filmer, in his diſcourſe, Whether it may be lawful to take Uſe for Money, ſays, 
That (excepting an)imperfe& clauſe in the oouncil of Calcluith about the year 58) till 
„ this year, when King Edward the Confeſſor began his reign, who had lived long in 
„France, and had been ſeaſoned with the principles of that kingdom, we find no RT | 


d of Uſuryin England, and that he then firſt baniſhed Vſurers out of England. Wt 


"Ow or uſe money, had been in practice in tie Roman empire, both Pagan and Chriſti- 
yet all men are not quite agreed on the exact meaning of Centeſimum, which, though 
nende ſignifying the hundredth part, ſome think ſigniſied cent. per cent. The Emperor 
Conſtantine the Great diretted, TO who * was to receive a third, 


* | ; | Uſure 


AGTH 0 1 E 2 o 1 * 0 F 0 O NM M E 1 0 * | gd i 100 | 
—_ whoa: he ——— and kills. 3 after. Mis event be becomes maſter 10 the | 
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> i Wilm e lex ad bla urin Auger. nam fe ecunia, ultra /mpula N cred;. 
tor vetatur aecipere) * But this law related only to corn t for as to money, it is plain, by the 
above law, that the creditor is debarred from taking more than the hundtedth part "— 
* which aſſertion nothing can poffibly be more deciſive: yet Sir Robert Filmer quotes Accurſius 1 
and others, who will have this centeſima to mean as much as the principal in a year, Which 
ſurely cannot be the caſe. Others think it was one per cent. per month: yet though we ein. 
not at ſo great a diſtance of time arrive at abſolute certainty, it muſt. be allowed in general, 
2 it was permitted unter the Ibriſtian Emperors to take Uſury,” there being a title dt uſur;, 
N in the Codex of Theodoſius and Juſtinian; nay, the very biſhops, in thoſe more primi- 
- tive times, increaſed. their ſtock by uſe upon uſe; which exorbitances procured the ſevehteenth 
bf rh of the Council of Nice, againſt the clergy's taking intereſt of money. Vet it Gill 
— 81 - continued among the laity until the eighth century; when. Charlemagne, in his capitularies, 
determined, that it ought not to be permitted even to the laity... Ihe Canoniſts, in ſucceed. 
. od ing times, ſtrictly fupported Charlemagne's prohibition; whereby the eccleſiaſtics were 
made the judges of almoſt all agreements between man and man: ſo that a temporal judge 
e being ſometimes ready to give ſentence upon à contract, has been ſtopped by the eccle. 
4 fiaſtic, on a pretence that the bargain was reg \Ndvonkelaſ the neceſſities; and exi- 


SM gencies of mens in matters of nente & c. by n Bot the en of * Prohibi- 
1 tion.“ Narr 4 229 Eel HOLD 1 Rin 5 TN 1 (4377: FED "ORE Ye OCT ALE | » 6 2 
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29 The city BY Dort, in Holland, we vas Fa Eyndius's Chronicon Zehandis W N anno 
1634. lib. ii.) ns in this _ . ee bn e ee e n us mer. 
rt chandize. W 7 
4050 King Edward the Cantet h ſs of W 3 afMiifed! ip faite mie 
te annual tax of eighty-thouſand pounds for Dane-gelt,: formerly impoſed on them by his 
father Ethelred II. (Dr. Howell had then called this tax forty- eight thouſand pounds, which 
he now. calls: eighty thouſand pounds). Wie have before obſerved, that this dan tax Was te- 
vived after the Norman conqueſt, under the name of Hydagium. 2 
42054 About this time, the Archbiſhop of Hamburgh having ſent not only Miſionaries, but Bi. 
7h ſhops into Norway for the propagation. of Chriſtianity there, “ this,” fays Angelius à Wer- 
denhagen, not only occaſioned more frequent voyages to that country, but likewiſe gave 
greater confidence to the merchants of Old n en and n to trade 
„ ene ts * 
10 56 That ſtone buildings! were - Kill very rare in the more nh parts wh Coco W 185 
. - the judicious Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, who relates, that Bezelinus, Arch- 
biſnop of Hamburg, who came to that fee in the year 1056, firſt rebuilt his cathedral church 
of ſtone, to prevent fires, it having been only of timber before. He alſo eine in a 50 a 
large palace for himſelf of ſtone, with lofty towers. aa} 
41060 Hela, king of Hungary, at this time, compels his fabjeds, mho * SOON a into Pa- 


- ganiſin, to continue in Chriſtianity, under pain of WR Wa to "le! This King 
was the firſt who coined ſilver money in Hungar̃x. E 


a 


** 


* 
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206 3 From ſeveral hiſtorians of this. century, we find, the bi of Piſa'n was a a ens and po- 
tent republic at this time. The Hiſtoire de l' Origine du Royaume de Sicile et de Naples, (Pa- 
. ris, anno 1701) ſpeaking of the year 1063, ſays, That Piſa could then fit out to fea above 
two hundred gallies ;- and that ſhe had rendered herſelf formidable not only to the Genoeſe 
. her neighbours, and to all the reſt of Italy, but even to very far diſtant nations : for, after + 
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40 : ſhe ad raiſed . dominion; in 1 and nad reduced the iſſes of Se- 
_ « dinia and Corſica to her obedience, ſne, by a moſt Chriſtian genero ade war on the 


„ Sultan of Egypt, and drove the e be of a great meu of Paleſtine and Syria, and 

15 <« likewiſe harraſſed them im Sicily“? wr ets" SME of eee bees e | 
Genoa likewiſe was in great power nk bende by this time. We find from the voyage 

f of Ingulphus, abbot of Croy land) to Jeruſalem, in Hakluyt's ſecond: volume, that a whole 


fleet of merchant ſhips from Genoa W at Joppa; 6054 REIT Wrong ne Eu- 
rope in this year. "© 8 TORYD * "INI £70 mr} Her $4 tw TE" FO 4 & xo 4 ts 12 
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- Before and about this time, many thouſands: of ene ſeat REY all e a 8 | 
aaa in Europe, were conſtantly-travelling as pilgrims to Jeruſalem ;| who, bringing home 


ftightful accounts of the ruin of churches an enger, Ag We dr Pra dg 1 8 


way for the ſubſequent holy war on that account. | 


0 8 King Edward the Confeſſotr refounds eh which had 10 hens en eſtabliſhed, | 
but was afterwards deſtroyed: by the Danes, at a place by the river Thames, near two. miles 
weſt from London, ſince named Weſtminſter on that account: which moſt noble abbey, to- 
gether with the royal palace adjoining, gradually 1 un town. of e ei it 
was very inconſiderable, even long after this time. bonner v4 - 

By this time, according to Rapin and others, the phonons of Kaen and were fo: b in- 
creaſed in number, as to have amounted to near as many as at preſent: and this ſeems to have 


been the caſe probably as early as King Edgar's reign, although the people of England did 
not perhaps, at that time, amount to a third part of the preſent number. Nothing therefore 
can be a more uncertain guide for judging of the populouſneſs of our country, nor of its 
cities and towns, than that of the number of their pariſhes, ſeeing it depends on the diſpoſi- 
tion of the great landed nobility and gentry in different periods; for to them, the crown, and 
the biſhops, was owing the erection of pariſh; churches on the lands of their vaſſals and 
tenants. Thoſe erections were at firſt deemed only chapels, and were occaſionally ſerved 
with prieſts from the reſpective cathedrals, which, in old times, ſupplied the place of our more 
modern univerſities, as colleges for the bringing up of youth for the church; but afterwards 
the founders of thoſe chapels procured clergy to be conſtantly ſettled at thoſe chapels, which 
| thereupon got the name of pariſhes ; and it was natural "_ thoſe who had mag them to 
have the right of preſentation to ſuch livings. "ef 
3066 We are now come to a very great revolution in the frame of. the Engliſh. g government, in 
the conqueſt of this kingdom by William duke of Normandy, who, in the year 1066, landed 
on the coaſt of Suſſex with a fleet of nine hundred, or, as ſome. relate, of a thouſand fail, 
_ chiefly, ſays Dr. Howell, of flat bottomed boats or hulks, furniſhed him by his principal 
 vaſlals and dependents. We have nothing to do here with this conqueror's pretenſions to the 
crown of England; it is ſufficient for us juſt to mention, that King Harold, ſon of Earl 
Godwin, who came to the crown in the beginning of this ſame year, was invaded by Harfager, 
king of Norway, with a great fleet at Tinmouth, being joined by Harold's own brother 
Toſton, both of whom Harold ſlew, and alſo diſcomfited their army; from whence he was 
obliged to march into Suſſex, where he loſt his life in the battle which gave William the 
crown. Thus ended the government of the Anglo Saxon kings. The Norman government 
introduced many new laws, cuſtoms, and uſages hitherto unknown in England. Among 
other alterations, the feudal law is, by moſt authors, conſidered as one of no ſmall import- 
ance; others think our Saxon anceſtors had ſomething of that kind before, though not to its 
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- 1066 full entent. Feulat decide vi being -marks 0 euskal liberty of n eo 
| but were extremely gtrateful to the kings ani! fuperior lords and barons ti Whom they afford- 
„„ Wk We much pomp and power, not unlike the preſent conſtitution of Poland, with reſpe@ to their 

landed nobility and gentry. In ſucceeding times, thoſe fendal cuſtoms grew up into à con- 

20 a ſiderable ſyſtemũ of ws; termed the Jus Feodal?; or the Feudal Law, by which -both) ſuperior 

_—— r in one andl tlie fame eſtate : the ſuperior had what Was termed the 
r y caſe the valſal in-poſieſſion be. 
5 | came incapable, either by death without iſſue, or by diſſoyalty, of doing the ſeryice and 
bhomages due from his tenure! The vuſſal enjoyed what was teriried the dominium wil; that 
= the fole. profits and power over his eſtate; ſo long as he performed what his tenure requit- 1 
1 ed. In proceſs of time; the great bords und baron of England ſub- divided, or intregfed, the = 

= ICON ne of knights fees or holdings, ſo far as to render the number of their vaſſals tos formid- 
K - Aktie to the orowwii itfelf } whichprovedthecauſe of ſevetal bloody) würd im different reigin; 

5 wech in aer King John and Henry III. In peaceful times; however, and where 

5 the bulk of the people could acquire any degree of property, this: feudal law could not hold 
long; for as the ſuperior could not ſell, becauſe; the intire profits of the eſtate belonged to the 

vaſſal, ſo the vaſſal. could not ſell, becauſe hoe was not proprietor; Sir William Temple, in 

. his memoirs obſerves, *+ that King William the Conquetor inſtituted fixty=two thouſand 

_ 44 knights-fets/; that he allotted the lands into ſuch different quantities as would then ſupport 1 
2 a baron, andalſo'aknight, or man- at arms, who. was either obliged to ſerve perſonally, | 
or elſe to contribute, as the king liked beſt, in a dur proportion to the number of knights. 

1 fees in each barony. ' At firſt twenty pounds a year was deemed a knight's- fee; and as the 

money pound, then and long after, weighed thrice as much as ours, and the rate of living 

e then. was not probably above à tenth part of our modern expence, a knight, with this 
twenty pounds yearly, was able to live as well as a modern landholder of ſix hundred 
pounds annual rent. In this manner did our firſt Norman kings ſupport their wars, with⸗ 

e out any payment to officers or ſoldiers.” And the kings ſupported their civil government 

<< and houſholds by the vaſt number of baronies they reſerved to themſelves in every county ; | 
I beſide quit-rents and chief-rents on tl eſtates of others, eſcheats by forfeitures, wardſhips, 
« &c. And even the biſhopricks and abbies were, by the Conqueror, brought under knights 
<4 ſervice for the lands they poſſeſſed. The crown vaſſals, poſſeſſing large eſtates, were at firſt 
* but few, though afterwards greatly multiplied : purchaſers were deſirous to hold imme- 
„ diately of the king, rather than of a ſubje&t; and kings encouraged this commerce, as it 
<< leflened the power of the great barons.” The Conqueror, in order to ſecure the crown to 
his poſterity, :ſhared out the lands of the Engliſh amongſt the chief of his numerous fol- 
lowers, who, as Sir Robert Cotton obſerves, 4 were generally the younger ſors of the beſt 
families of Normandy, Picardy, and Flanders; retaining to himſelf, in each county, a 
portion of lands, to ſupport the ſovereigtr dignity ;' and alſo certain ſmall acknowledgments 
% from other. lands, called fee · farm rents. Theſe lands were ſtiled in Latin the denienia regni, 
„ now the ancient demeſnes. The lords to whom he divided the lands were ſtiledd \barones 
<< regis, i. e. the King's immedlate freeholders ; for the word Baro imported then no more. 
« And as the King to theſe, ſo theſe to their followers, ſubdivided part of their ſhares into 
% knightits-fees,” So there was a ſtanding ordinary revenue out of each county for the king, 
by his reſerved lands, and alſo a ſtanding military force for his defence; every” vaſſal of the 
ET — bound to march witli'a number of armed men and Proportioned to the 


| Humber 
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a ks ah a7 crown; and every Cfob-vaſlat,. or be who held 


knights-ſees of thoſe immediate vaſſals of the crown, was bonnd to march armed, under the 
command. of his lord, with a like proportion of men. All the King's vallals were bound to 
ire their attendance. in his parliaments ; not only the barons and frecholders, but alſo the 
biſhops, abbots, and priors attended in this capacity ; but ſuch as held lands of a ſubject 
were not bound to perform that ſervice; but to attend the courts of their own ſuperior | 

lord. In length of time, the King's obliging ſo many vaſſals to an / expenſive attendance in 
Parliament, came to be conſidered as a grievance, Which, we ſhall ſee, was remedied in Eng- 
land in King John's or King Henry IIId's reign, in 'Sgotland much later, viz. not till the 
reign of their King James I. 1427, by their electing two or more of the leſſer barons in each 
county to repreſent all the reſt, which laid the foundation of the Houſe of Commons in Eng- 
land; but the Scots held their Parliament in one houſe to the very laſt, It is not certain at 
what preciſe time the Commons of England began to fit in a ſeparate Houſe; ſo-negligentwere 
our anceſtors in recording, or at leaſt in preſerving, the records of many things: probably, 
the pride of the greater barons, who were ſummoned: by name, made them ſeparate them- 
| ſelves from the repreſentatives of the leſſer ones. In a Parliament, held in the year 1376, 
Peter de la Mare is mentioned as Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, which ſeparate Houſe 
therefore muſt have at leaſt exiſted prior to that year. An ingenious anonymous author of 
| ſeveral Eſſays concerning Britiſh Antiquities, publiſhed in Edinburgh in 1747, makes the 
following fine remark on the feudal conſtitution: the idea of a king, where the feudal 
„law took place, is not that of a chief magiſtrate, or governor, but that of a paramount ſupe- 
< rior, having the whole property of the kingdom veſted in him; his vaſſals attached to him 
« by homage and fealty, and fapported by him out of the produce of his lands, which made 
« a very ſtrict connexion and union between them. The idea of a Parliament was that of a 
* court, where all the King” s vaſſals were obliged. to. attend for adminiſtering juſtice, and for 
« making regulations to bind the whole ſociety. In fine, as the feudal law was in a great 
meaſure oppoſite to the arts of peace, commerce, and true liberty, it began ſooner to decline 
in England than in Scotland, as induftry and commerce flouriſhed earlier in the formet than 
in the latter country. Yet the barons continued more or leſs powerful, until King Henry. 
VII. procured a law to be paſſed, for the enabling of lords of manors or baronies to alienate 
them; and that in his reign, and in that of his fon Henry VIII. ſettlements came to be broke 
in upon by fines and recoveries, by which means the crown became again more powerful than 
the lords or barons; ſoon after which trade and commerce increaſing very faſt, the Commons 
of England gradually gained the aſcendant. Yet thoſe feudal tenures, or ſuperiorities, with 
reſpect to fuch as held directly of the crown, remained unabrogated in England till the twelfth 
year of King Charles II. but not in Scotland till after the laſt rebellion in 1746. 

The kings of England, for many ages, had no other ſupport but, Firſt, Their own 4 
meſne lands, which, as we have before obſerved, were very conſiderable all over che kingdom. 
Secondly, Their cuſtoms on merchandize outwards and inwards, though, in former times, 
but very inconſiderible. "Thirdly, The reſerved rents, dues, and profits of the eſtates held of 
them by the various tenures then in uſe, as by wards, reliefs, marriages, forfeitures, &c. By 
all which means, our kings, in time of peace, were enabled to keep up a very great and 
ſplendid court of their tenants and vaſſals, whom the old lawyers ſtiled, in pace decus, et in 
bello præſidium, i. e. his ornament or glory in peace, and his ſafeguard in war. The great 
lords and barons 1 in thoſe times kept great retinues of their own vaſſals about them, ufually 
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8 8 attending them in troops, as well on journies as at home in their palaces... The King, by: his 


. wardſhip, had the entire income of the minors eſtates till they came of age; allowing, till 
Sy then, only (proportioned however to their rank) a bare maintenance to the wards. Fourthly, 
By reliefs, he had a quarter of a year's rent, and ſometimes more when his ward came of age. 
eff Fifthly, By the marriage of a vaſſal, or tenant, a fine was always paid to the King, or other 
- ſuperior lord. Sixthly, By forfeiture, the whole eſtate reverted, or to uſe the 0 5 ef. 
_ Cheated to the crown, or other ſuperior lord, if held of a ſubject. 2: ; 
A knights: fee at firſt being but twenty pounds per annum, ſo his relief edt was 175 

pounds when he came of age; but afterwards the knights- fees were made forty pounds yearly, 
A barony was reckoned thirteen knights- fees, or four hundred marks yearly ; fo one hundred 
2, marks was a baron's relief. An earldom was valued at twenty knights-fees ; ſo he paid one 

|. hundred pounds for his relief. It is, however, obſerved by ſome, that William the Con- 
adueror ſeemed to have tempered, or ſoftened the feudal law thus introduced, or at leaſt much 
| increaſed, by him, by eſtabliſhing, at the ſame time, the Court of Chancery. This feudal 
law prevailed, more or leſs, for many centuries all over Europe, and was certainly hoſtile to 
true liberty and commerce: it is therefore little to be wondered, that whilſt the former re- 
mained in force, the two latter continued ſo long in a languid condition. We hope therefore 
that it will be thought unneceſſary for us to make any apology for dwelling ſo long on this 
article of feudal tenures, ſince it introduced ſo great an eee in ee and was attend- 
ed with ſuch very important conſequences. e n BE 
Many of our Engliſh hiſtorians aſſert, that there were no WE in England, until King 
William the Conqueror brought hither a number of them from Rouen in Normandy, for a 
ſum of money which they preſented to him. But that there were Jews in England, at 
leaſt a little before the conqueſt, 7. e. in the laſt year of Edward the Confeſſor, is clear from 
dhat King's laws handed down to us, of which Mr. Tyrrel, in his General Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, has given the ſubſtance : for the twenty- ſecond law ſays, . That all Jews that were in 
the kingdom were to be under the King's protection; ſo that none of them could put them- 
4 ſelves into the ſervice of any n man without the OE s leave; for that Jews, and all 
that is theirs, are the King's.“ x 15 | | 
Yet the very next following law forbids all Uo mia he in his kingdom: and 
« ſuch as ſhould be convicted of exacting of uſury ſhould forfeit his goods, and be deemed 
« outlawed.” Now, as the Jews were, in thoſe times, according to Tyrrel, moſt famous for 
their traffic in uſury, this twenty-third law ſeems to have been purpoſely intended as a check 
on all uſurious practices, as it immediately follows the law which affords them toleration. 
In this year 1066, according to Lambecius's Chronicon rerum Hamburgenſium, the Obo- 
triti, a nation of the Sclavi, having firſt murdered their own Chriſtian prince, Godeſchale, 
relapſed into Paganiſm, and over-ran all the Trans-Elbian country; they alſo ſacked and 
deſtroyed the caſtle of Hamburg; this being the fiſth time that ee was deſtroyed on 
account of its profeſſing the Chriſtian religion. 
Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, with Biſhop Gibſon's 6 gives an F of the | 
ſimple manner of living in this age, from certain yard lands held of William the Conqueror 
by one William de Aileſbury, at Aileſbury, by the tenure of finding litter for that King's 
„ bed-chamber, (I hope, ſays Camden, the nice part of the world will obſerve this) whenever 
„ he ſhould come thither; and alſo ſweet herbs for the King's chamber; two green geeſe if he 


„came thither in ſummer, and to provide him three eels whenever he ſhould come thither 
66 in 
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7066 « jn winter; all which he was bound to do thrice in a year, if the King came ſo often 
5 thither? re eee 


i We may hen e wth Mr. : Trent a nd 3 that Ga _ cloſe of Hong mign of 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, in the year 837, till the time of William the Conqueror, being about 
two hundred and thirty years, the Danes never gave England any long reſpite from their 


barbarous invaſions and ravages, not only on the coaſts, but alſo in the inland parts; which | 
may ſerve to account for the 1815 few materials to be . in ee for commercial W 


during that period. | 1 0p a 
At the Norman conqueſt, it is Gd, chat heres were = not ae one bandred 5 or mo- 


naſteries in England: yet Biſhop Tanner, in the preface to his Treatiſe on Religious Houſes 
i England, obſerves, * That the greateſt and richeſt monaſteries; viz. Weſtminſter, Glaſton- 


« bury St. Albans, Chriſt-Church and St. Auſtin's, both in Canterbury, Abingdon, Shaftſ- 
„ bury, Peterborough, Ramſey, Croyland, Taviſtoke, Bury-St.-Edmund's, &c. were found- 


ed before the conqueſt. That the conquering Normans violently ſeized on ſame. of their 


e beſt manors, rifled their treaſuries, ſeized on their plate, infringed their liberties, and put 
« Normans'in the places of many of the Engliſh Abbots. ' He alſo reduced all the church 
« lands to the tenure of knights-fees and baronies, thereby ſubjecting them to attend the King 
« in his wars, and to other ſervices and taxes which ſecular eſtates were liable to; yet the 
« Normans afterwards ran violently into the ſame devotion themſelves. So that within 150 


years after the conqueſt, or before the firſt year of King Henry III. there were founded and 


re- founded four hundred and ſeventy- ix abbies and priories, beſide eighty- one alien-priories. 
After the laſt named period, there were many chantries, houſes of friars, hoſpitals, and col- 
leges founded, but very few houſes of monks, nuns, or canons; I think but one Benedic- 
tine houſe. After the death of King Edward III. which was about 160 years before the 
e diſſolution, no monaſtery for monks, nuns, or canons, except Sion, and five charter-bouſes; 
« ſo that the nation, in general, ſeemed to have quite loſt its taſte for theſe kind of inſtitutions, 


a great while before the ſubverſion of them.” 


According to Werdenhagen, the city of Liſle in Flanders. was, PR its Joel: Baldwin the 
Meek, fortified with a wall, ditches, and caftle, and adorned with a palace, about this ſame - 
memorable year 1066; which year we ſhall cloſe with obſerving, that then, and even, proba- 


| bly, long before, as agreed by all our hiſtorians, and may be demonſtrated from undoubted 
| vouchers, a pound of filver in tale, of coin and of denomination of accounts in England, 


actually weighed a pound Troy weight, or twelve ounces; and ſo it held on, as will be ſeen, 


till the reign of King Edward III. when the nominal value of the coin began to be raiſed; or, 


which is the ſame thing, when a ſmaller quantity of filver paſſed for a pound, than was really 
contained in a pound weight, as is more fully explained in the introduction to this work. — 
After which it went on, gradually ſinking, till at length twenty ſhillings, or two hundred and 
forty pence, or nominal penny-weights in coin, came to weigh but one-third of a juſt pound 
weight of twelve ounces, or two hundred and forty real penny-weights, as at preſent ; which 
remark is highly neceſſary for our readers to retain in their memory throughout this work. 
Wherefore, in judging of the real cheapneſs of living in thoſe times, compared to modern 
times, there are three conſiderations abſolutely requiſite, viz, Firſt, the mean or middling 
price of corn and other neceſlaries i in the money of that time. Secondly, what proportion their 
money bore to our modern money of the ſame denomination. And, thirdly, the ratio or pro- 
portion of the ancient e compared to the modern price. Thus, if a quarter of wheat, at 
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1666 Ale tie, was baud at two ſhilliags, when theit coin was thrice the weight . 6 of our 
modern coin, then that quarter coſt as much filver as fix ſhillings of our money; and a8 the 
; mean price of a quarter of wheat, im our days; is about forty ſhillings, then I. fay, that if fir 
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mags of our weight bought a quarter of wheat in the year 1066, which now coſts: near or 


| about forty ſhillings, then every other neceſſary, bearing nearly the fame proportionable dif. 


ferenee in price, the expence of living then was ſix and two-third times as cheap as in our 


days: and this is the only juſt rate of determining this point, though, nevertheleſs, frequently. 


miſunderſtood ; for it is the quantity of ſilver bullion alone, and not the mere denomination 


3 of the coin then and now, which muſt be conſtantliy kept in view in all enquiries. of this ſort: 
ll at length, in the reign of King Edward VI. the filver coins became exackly of the ſame 


weight and value as in our days. It is alſo to be remarked, that till long after this time, there 
was no filver coin higher in eee than W nor 2 coin Whatever till the 


| Tre of King Edward III. 


Camden, in his Britannia, exhibits the Fan ſhort ſtate of the riſe, te. of © [the Chin 


Ports, or five ports on the coaft of Kent and Suſſex: King William the Conqueror look - 


ing upon Kent as the key of England, ſet a Conſtable over Dover Caſtle; and, in imi- 
ve tation of the ancient Roman cuſtom, conſtituted him Governor, z. . Warden of five ports, 
2. Dover, Haſtings, Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, to which Winchelſea and Rye are 


obliged to ſerve in the wars by fea, with each five ſhips, they enjoy many and large immu. 
nities ; fuch as, firſt, freedom from fubſidies. Secondly, from wardſhip of their children 


as to body. Thirdly, from being ſued in any courts but within their own town. F ourthly, 


« Such of their inhabitants as have the name of barons, fupport the canopy at the coronation 
of the Kings and Queens of England; and the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports has 


* within his juriſdiction, in ſeveral cafes, the authority of Admiral, and other privileges.” — 
Since Camden firſt wrote, Seaford is added to the above-named ſeven towns, and all the eight 


towns have their members of Parliament, dignified with the title of Barons of the Cinque 
Ports. Their old privileges are now become in fome meafure obſolete, as the grounds of them 
are ceaſed fince the eſtabliſhment of our preſent naval power; yet we ſhall have occaſion here- 


after to be ſomewhat more particular and explanatory concerning the Cinque Ports. Under 
the year 1070, Hakluyt gives the date of King William's firſt charter to the Cinque Ports; 


and Lambard, in his Perambulation of Kent, fays, That Dover, Sandwich, and Romney, 


„were, even in the time of King Edward the Confeſſor, diſcharged of almoſt all manner of 


* impofitions which other towns bore, in conſideration of ſuch nayal ſervices.” _ 


T0750 About this time, according to Adam of Bremen's Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica, Albert, Archbiſhop 


of Hamburg, ſent miffionaries for the propagation of Chriſtianity not only to. the Orkneys, 
but into Iceland and Greenland. He alſo ordained many biſhops in Denmark, Norway, and 


Sweden, and the Baltic iſles. It is no wonder that this old author ignorantly deſcribes old 
Greenland, or Groenland, as a large iſland, * Situated farther in the ocean than Iceland, 
„ about five to feven days fail from Norway, over-againſt the Swediſh or Riphean mountains. 


„The third great ifland,” adds our author, in the northern ocean is Halagland, which hes 
« next to Norway, and not ſmaller than the other two;” by which he probably meant Daniſh 


Lapland. That about the ſummer ſolſtice they have there fourteen days continual ſun, and 
% are as. many days without fun in the winter ſolſtice; the reaſon whereof,” he, as bad a 


_ geographer as he was, obſerves, . © is from the rotundity of the world, which the Pagans are 


ignorant of, and therefore do much maryel at this variation, &c.“ 


Archbiſhhop i 


Mer as principals, and ſome other little towns as members only. And becauſe they are 
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1 Nicholſon, is his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, obſerves, 7 That; at the time of | 
« the Norman conqueſt, all great ſums were generally paid by weight and touch. Thus the 
nonks of Ely paid the Conqueror ſeven hundred marks, according to Speed, in the year | 
- 6 1072; And that Prince Edgar Atheling's allowance. was a pound weight of filver daily, — 
« Purveyances at this time were changed into money, viz. Inſtead of bread for one hundred 
* men, one Shilling; one e-fed ox, one W nen four-pence ; . 
« yender for twenty horſes, four-pence.” 
| Now as their filver money was dries the quattity of cus, ar leaſt e bete 
lo from the Norman Conqueſt, if not long before that period, we may obſerve, that a paſture- 
fed ox coſt but three ſhillings of our money, which is indeed ſurprizingly cheap. By this 
rule, the rate of living at that period, on a compariſon of its prices of proviſions with thoſe in 
our days, all other neceſſaries being ſuppoſed proportionably cheap, which however is uncer- 
tain, muſt have been above twenty times cheaper than in the preſent age. | 
It is not very eaſy to-reconcile what Mr, Drake has advanced in his Hiſtory and ee 
of the city of York, under the year 1070, with the undoubted authority of the Conqueror's 
famous Doomſday-book, which was. finiſhed anno 1086. The former ſays, that York city 
was entirely conſumed by fire in the year 1070; while the account of the latter imports, that 
in the year 1086, which is but fixteen years after, there were near upon two thouſand 
houſes in it ; fo tn it muſt have been rebuilt-in that ſhort ſpace, according to theſe accounts, 
' which is not very probable, fince there were then, in the city and ſuburbs, including the Arch- 
biſhop's ward, near two thouſand houſes of all kinds. And if double this number be allowed 
to London, as ſeems to have been the proportion, if not now, at leaſt in the following cen- 
tury, then London had twenty-four thoufand ſouls i in it; though, * Drike' $ hiſtory it 
ſhould feem to have been ſmaller than York, | 
« York,” ſays Mr. Drake, while the Romans held Britain, was, for ſome time at leaſt, 
more eminent for grandeur and magnificence than London itſelf. The former was then 
actually a Roman colony, and was honoured with the reſidence of many Roman Senators, 
« and even of ſome Roman Emperors. It was eminent for commerce in the times of the 
Saxon Kings, and ſhips came up to the heart of the city from Germany, Ireland, &c. but it 
« underwent great devaſtations at the Norman Conqueſt; yet its happy fituation on a navi- 
< gable river, and in a moſt fertile country, foon recovered it in a conſiderable degree.” — 
« Mr. Drake thinks that the tide, in thoſe times, was much ſtronger in the Humber 
and Ouſe than of later times. The huge Daniſh fleet, which failed into the Humber, 
ein the year 1066, conſiſting, according to ſome authors, of five hundred fail, and to others, 
„ of one thouſand ſail, with ſixty thouſand men, ſailed up the Ouſe, as far as Rickall, within 
© fix miles of York, where they landed their troops; and Mr. Drake thinks it would be im- 
“ poſſible in one day to bring ſo large a fleet up ſo far, with their horſes, armour, &c. though 
* ſhips were undoubtedly much ſmaller in thoſe days than at preſent, nowithſtanding the tide 
„ {till flows up to York, where it uſually riſes two feet and a half. York, ſays he, at the Con- 
*« queſt, was a greater city than London; and, according to Leland's Itinerary, the ſtreets of its 
* ſuburbs extended every way into the country to the towns diſtant a mile round ĩt. He alſo 
quotes Hardynge, That, before the Conqueſt, Canterbury, and other cities, ſurpaſſed Lon- 
don in greatneſs; and that, in thoſe days the city of London had, indeed, much building 
from Ludgate towards Weſtminſter ; but little or none where the chief or heart of the city was 
«I | has tunes a in King Henry Vth's reign) except that? in a divers places Rood houſes, but 
| 4+ they 
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4. they ſtood out if orders” But, after the Oenddel, 'L.okddn increaſed; and ſhortly furpaſſel 5 
W others.“ As there was very little foreign commerce before the Norman Conqueſt, itis 
not much to be wondered at, that the middle, and more eaſtern parts of the preſent city of 
London were fo little built on; and it was natural enough for the people to build more towards 
Weſtminſter, as the Court and all its attendants lived there, who were, without doubt, ſup- 
Plied from London with moſt of their e ee Fac N n FO long after, an 
inconfderable village. is | 
About this time, ſays Voſſius, muſical notes, as at et were ce by 8 "AN 
10% The city of Delft, in Holland, is ſaid to have been built at this time by Godfrey Duke of 
4 Lorrain, who had ufurped the province of Holland, in conjunction with the Biſhop of Utrecht, 
then a potent temporal Prince, of which Biſhop he n it wel my) EU's ; When: Thierri, its 
lawful Earl, recovered that province again. e OT Tut : 
In the ſame year, according to Lambecius, (Hamburg'v was twice «ſo on fire 55 the * 
and brought to the laſt deſolation and miſery, merely from their zeal for the Chriſtian religion. 
1074 During the troubles in the German empire, to which the kingdom of Burgundy had been 
annexed, in the year 1035, many of the Emperor's provincial governors made themſelves 
maſters of the reſpective provinces they governed. Otho of Flanders had the country about 
Beſangon, with the title ofan Earldom. Barthold of Saxony had Savoy, from whom the pre- 
ſent houſe of Savoy is deſcended ; though others derive the preſent houſe of Savoy from Hum- 
bert Count of Maurienne, who lived about the year 1034. Guigne, Earl of Griſavadan, had 
that part of it which he called Dauphine, in favour of his ſon, who married Dauphin, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Albon and Viennois, whoſe ſucceſſors were called Dauphins of Vienne: and 
| Berengar s ſucceſſors, as Iſaacſon expreſſes it, had Provence. Here it is ſufficient, once for all, to 
remark, that all theſe provinces, Savoy excepted, in length of time, and by various means and 
revolutions, have been long fince united to tho crown of France, and have greatly contributed 
to the aggrandizing of that kingdom. e . 
4076 In Sir James Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, ein xxiv. we find that in the year 1076, the 
King of Dublin, the capital of Ireland, was alſo King of the iſle of Man, and likewiſe of the 
Hebrides, or weſtern iſles of Scotland; at one of which, VIZ. hy: that Kings named Godred 
Crovan, died in this year. | 
In England, a general ſynod enacts, „That all | biſhops ſees, i. e. cathedrals and 8 
« ſhouldbe removed out of villages into great towns.” And from this order it has gradually 
Prevailed, that wherever a cathedral church was placed, if a corporation, that town was from 
thence to aſſume the appellation of a city. Thus Carliſle, Peterborough, &c. are at this day 
called by the more honourable appellation of cities, while Liverpool, Newcaſtle, and others, 
are only called towns, though much larger and richer than many of the former. Yet this 
diſtinction was not always ſo ſtrictly obſerved in old times as at preſent; ſince. we find ſeveral | 
eminent places called cities, even by monkiſh writers, which never had a biſhop's ſee, as Briſtol, 
which poſſeſſed that title long before it had a biſhop. Even Camden's Britannia gives Shiewſ- 
bury, and ſome other eminent towns, the 5 of civitas, which have never had a N 
ſee, not cathedral. | 
In this ſame year eccleſiaſtical tyranny had arrived to lo great a beizur through the igno- 
rance, and conſequent bigotry of the laity, that Pope Gregory VII. - had the audacity, the firſt 
of any Pope, not only to excommunicate his ſovereign, the Emperor Henry, I'V. but to inflict 
on him the moſt vile and ſhameful penances, to which he as ſhamefully ſubmitted. 
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0 Courland, which had been ſubdued by Eric King of Sweden, in the year 948, but had, 


1 after his death, recovered their liberty, were again, in 1077, made tributary by Canute King of 


Denmark, and even held in ſubjection to that crown' for a conſiderable time -after, and till the 


| Poles conquered them; after which Conrade, Duke of Mazovia, brother of Leſcus King af. - 


Poland, joined with the Teutonic Knights « of the Croſs, and, wreſting them from the Poles, 
divided them between themſelves. But this, according to Puffendorf, did not happen till the 
year 1239, when. Conrade having poſſeſſed himſelf of the provinces of Mazovia and Cujavia, 


which, not being ſtrong enough to protect them againſt the invading Pruſſians, induced him: 


to call in thoſe Knights of the Croſs, who were then driven by the Saracens out of Syria. 
To them he gave the country of Culm, provided that, by their aſſiſtance, ſuch places as he 


ſhould conquer in Pruſſia, ſhould be divided between them; N afterwards IE on o 


caſion of great wars between thoſe knights and Poland. 
In this year William the Conqueror, for ſecuring and keeping i in awe the city of 8 
laid the foundation of, what in thoſe days was judged to be, a ſtrong citadel; with a broad 


and deep ditch, Tupplied with water from the N well known as the name of the Tower 


of London. 

In the ſame year, the Venetians gave effetual aftſtance to the Gerd empire, 3 
ing the fleet of Robert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, who was beſieging Durazzo. That wiſe 
republic, probably, did not wiſh lach 8 an n n as the en to be ſo near neigh-- 
bours to them. 

In this year alſo, Duke 1 ſon to William the: n going on an „ 
againſt Scotland, founded a caſtle on the river Tyne in Northumberland, where there ſtood a 
ſmall village called Monkceſter, which, after the erection of this caſtle, gradually increaſed to- 
a a great and opulent town, by the new name of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The prodigious quan- 

tity of pit- coal, afterwards dug out of the bowels of the earth in its neighbourhood, of which 


great quantities were exported to foreign countries, long before the demand for them at 


London was e has not a little contributed to make this place e rich, and. 
populous. | 

This ſame year gave bin to the famous New-Foreſt i in Hampſhire, nt by William: 
the Conqueror's immoderate paſſion for hunting. That arbitrary Prince, to gratify this hu-- 
mour, diſpeopled a country of above thirty, ſome ſay above forty, miles in compaſs, demo- 
liſhed thirty-ſix pariſh churches, ſeveral petty towns, and many villages and ſingle houſes, to 
make a foreſt for the habitation of wild beaſts. And, beſide the injury he did, in this reſpect, 
to numerous individuals whom he turned out of their habitations; and to the trade and cor- 
reſpondence of that part of the country, ſome authors allege, that he did not make the owners 
of the lands or houſes the leaſt amends. This large tract of ground lay open for many ages, 
expoſing that country to invaſions, till King Henry VII. erected caſtles for its- e At 
preſent there are many towns and villages in it. 

Although the Daniſh ravages, before-the Norman: conqueſt, had greatly diſtreſſed the city. 
of London, yet William of Malmſbury, who wrote ſeon after the el. calls London a 
noble and rich-city, frequented: by merchants and factors from all parts.” The romancing- 
Fitz-Stephen, who! alſo lived at this time, goes further, in ſaying, © That London had now. 
one hundred and twenty-two pariſh' churches and thirteen convents ; and that a- muſter 
* being made of men in it. fit. to. bear. arms, they a into de. field farty-thouſand foot 
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„ 3nd twenty thouſand: borſemen,” It will require bam Bude trowble 46 dementen this 45˙ 
count to be extremely beyond truth ; ſince, eren nom, the entire city of Landon within the 


25 | wiv or the Lord Mayor's juriſdiction, cannot muſter ſuch a number of either horſe or foot, 

although the city is now much better filed with houſes, and more cloſely built, than it was 
long after this time; ſo uncertain is it to truſt to he accounts of thoſe old monkiſh Writers. 
88 And, indeed, we need the leſs to wonder at this wild account, ſinee, in our preface, We haye 1 


| 0 ſhewa even more grols miſtakes made, relating to the populouſneſs of Lo 
hundred and fifty years ago, by ſach as ought to have known better. 


don, _ one 


The chy of Julin, on the ifle of Wollin, oppoſite the month, of the xiver. Oden an the 
Baltic ſhore of Pomerania, is celebrated in very loſty ſtrains by Adam of Bremen, in his | 


Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica, written about the year 1080. He calls it, obi liſſima civitas Julinum, 


tec. the moſt renowned city of Julin, a moſt celebrated mart both for Barbarians and 


* Greeks,” What he meant by Greeks cannot well be comprehended; _ unleſs, the : 
ſubjects of the Greek empire, living next Poland, or on the confines of Hungary, 


and the coaſts of the Adriatic, might reſort to this place over land for commerce; for it 
is not at all probable that they made ſo long a voyage as from Greece to the Baltic, by ſea, in 


thoſe early times. The ſame author ſahs, „There are very many great, and ſcarcely credible, 
things ſpoken of this city; as that it is the greateſt city in Europe, inhabited by the Sclavi, 


cum aliis gentibus Grecis et Barbaris, with other Greek and Barbarian nations; that their 
e neighbours, the Saxons, are alſo permitted to live there, provided they do not publicly 


. «© profeſs Chriſtianity. Yet, though this city ſtill remained in Paganiſm, nevertheleſs, in 


point of juſtice and hoſpitality, no people whatever are more honourable and generous. 


This city is filled with the aerchandize of all the northern nations, and pour in dad 


„ thing that as curious and rare.” 


Theſe are likewiſe the very words of Helmoldus, a red! in the twelfth. Fe in treat- 
ing of Winet, in the neighbourhood of the iſle of Uſedom, in his Chronica Sclavorum, who 
certainly tranſcribed the identical words of Adam of Bremen, and applied them to. Winet in- 
ſtead of Julin, unleſs theſe two are only different names for the ſame place, which is not very 


| probable; becauſe, though the two iſlands are near each other, the one ifle is named Uſedom 


and the other Wollin. It was fo famous a city in the year 1127, that, in that Year only, ac- 


cording to ſome authors, there were twenty-two thouſand citizens baptized in it. Each 
foreign nation of merchants in Julin had a ſeparate and diftin& ſtreet to live in; ſo that, ac- 
cording to Helmoldus, it gave place to no city but Conſtantinople : yet it remained obſtinate 


in its adherence to Paganiſm till the year 1150, according to Werdenhagen, though others 


give the ſame account under the year 1127. | 
This account, however, of Julin, is the more to be: credited, as coming from an author ſo 


well ſpoken of, as Adam of Bremen is, by Gerard John Voſſius, Cardinaſ Baronius, and 


others, as being what they call, verus chronographus, a fair or true hiſtorian, Vet he, like all 


the other monkiſh writers of thoſe times, has given credit to the uſual legends of miracles and 


prodigies believed in thoſe dark times; and may alſo have magnified the condition of Julin, Þ 
a place which probably he never ſaw, as being at a conſiderable diſtance from Bremen, bo 1 
alſo a Pagan city. We ſhall treat of its deſtruction in the following century. - - | 

The city of Copenhagen, which, for ſome centuries, has been the capital of the kingdom 
of Denmark, if in being, does not ſeem to have been confiderable enough to be as yet men- 
tioned by Adam of Bremen's Treatiſe, De fitu Daniæ, et reliquarum ſeptentrionalium Regi- 

| onum, 


— 
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> num, written Aber unh ume: for, in deſcribiug the iſland of Zealand, or Selind; in the 


| i Sound, Which he fays was, in his time, famous, as well for the ftrength or number of its in- 
 habitants, as for its wealth or plenty of corn, he makes Reſchild, an inland town, now chiefly, 


famous for being the burying-placs of their kings, to be its principal city, and the then re- 


ſdence of their ſovereigns: and, without naming Copenhagen, he mentions Aathuſen and 
Alberg, &c. in Jutland, and Lunden in Schoenen: at which laſt-named city,” he ſays, 
4 there is much gold, which they get by their piracies on the barbarous nations on the Baltic 


Sea; and, by reaſon of the tribute paid to him, the King of Denmark tolerates thoſe pira- 


* cjes,” Neither does our author make any mention of Stockholm, but deſcribes Byrca and 
Upſal, which he ſays are near to each other, to be the chief towns of Sweden. Here the 
ſcholiaſt on our author mentions the golden chain which farrounded the top of the Heathen 
temple at Upſal, of which Puffendorf, &c. alſo make mention. And, in that part of Sweden 
named Gothland, he mentions civitas magna guthorum, Scaran ; et civitas magna, Sictona, i. e. 
the two great cities of Scaran and Sicton. Here our author diſplays the ignorance of that age, 
by his romantic account of the regions to the eaſt of Sweden, © where the herds of monſtrous 
men forbid our approach, &c.“ as already mentioned in this work. He alſo deſcribes Hel- 
ſinburg, on the ſhore of Schonen, which province, he ſays, abounds in people, corn, and 
merchandize, and has three hundred churches : to the iſle of Grating: he g wee half, and to 
Fuhnen one third, of that number. e 

Italy, at this time, was miſerably divided between the neren * the Po: ; and, the 
emperors in general loſing ground, the great cities of Italy gained more freedom, The citizens 
of Florence, ſays Machiavel, remained united within themfelves, without aiming at any thing 
further than their own ſafety, until the year 1215, when they became divided into ſeveral 
factions; and particularly with the other cities of Italy, into thoſe famous Parties of Guelphs 
and Ghibelines. 1, 

Poland is degraded from Weg a kingdom by the Pope, becauſe Wig Boleſlaus I. had 
murdered St. Staniflaus, biſhop of Cracow ; wherefore, the future Princes of Poland content- 


ed themſelves with the title of Dukes, till, by Papal” permiſſion, its Prince Primiſlaus re- 


aſſumed the royal title, in 1295, after having been above two handed Yau deprived of that 
honour. 

The city of Toledo is taken from the Moors of Spain, and made the . of ne 
Chriſtian kingdom of Caſtile. 

In chis year, the famous Doomſday Book, gill remaining in the Exchaiyuer, and written 
on vellum in Latin, was finiſhed by direction of William the Conqueror; being that ever- 
memorable ſurvey of all the lands of England held in demeſne, as well in Edward the Con- 
feſſor's time as in his own ; by which means he exactly learned the quantity of acres of land 
in the kingdom. Dr. Brady, in his Treatiſe of Burghs, has taken the pains to extra& from 
that book what he found relating to burghs : and he obſerves, * That what we now call 
© cities, towns, and burghs, made but a very ſmall figure i in this nation in the Saxon times 
before the conqueſt ; they were not then corporations, or bodies-politic, and were frequent- 
Iy called promiſcuouſly towns or cities. Thus, in Doomſday Book, Leiceſter, which never 
nad a biſhop, and Glocefter, which had none then, are ſtiled civitas. The great diſtinc- 
„tion,“ he fays, "grew after cities were made counties by charter. By the greater and 
< leſſer Doamſday Book, it appears that the burgeſſes, by which, we coriceive, was then 
probably meant all the Houſckeepers and tradeſmen in Ons, who paid all taxes, had moſt- 
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515 « ly theis patrons, under whoſe protection they followed their occupations; for which they 
e paid a certain acknowledgment, Other towns were in a yet more ſervile ſtate, as being 

1 1 hat they called, in dominio regis, vel aliorum, altogether under the abſolute power of the 
King, if in his demeſne, or elſe under ſome temporal Lord, Biſhop, or. Abbot, as part of 
their demeſne lands. And, in this laſt caſe, they were at the diſpoſal of their lords, whe. 
ther king or ſubject, without whoſe conſent they could not deviſe their eſtates even to their 
„ on children. Under their authority they were permitted to carry on their reſpectiye 

„ callings or trades; for which, in return, they were bound to pay them ſuch cuſtoms, 
duties, &c. as ſhould be impoſed on them. But, as this laſt- named arbitrary impoſition 
4 could not but be diſagreeable to the inhabitants, theſe gradually obtained, in lieu thereof, 
to have a certain fixed ſum levied annually on their reſpective towns, which was called 
«© their fee- farm or ferm: but yet, on extraordinary and emergent occaſions, if the King re- 

«+ quired a tallage, &c. either for the redemption. of his perſon, the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter or ſiſter, or the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, then the burghs were to bear their 

4 ſhare thereof. London, it ſeems, had earlier immunities than moſt other towns, Which 
perhaps was the reaſon that it and Wincheſter were not inſerted in Doomſday Book, as 
appears by the Conqueror” s brief charter to that city,” granting, That all the burgeſſes, 
French and Engliſh, fhall be law-worthy, as in King Edward's days; and that each Find 

'& be his father's heir; and I will that no man command any wrong to be done you.“ 1 
Io be law-worthy, was to enjoy the benefit of a freeman, with reſpect to the law; which the the 
inhabitants of many other towns, in thoſe days, did not, being bound to ſubmit to the abſo- 

lute will of their Lord; a condition {till kept up in many manors in England, as copy- 

holders frequently know to their coſt. In moſt burghs,” ſays Brady, * very many bur- 

“ geſſes remained in that ſervile ſtate, as others did in a middle or neutral ſtate, between ſer- 

c yitude and freedom, till our ancient Nerman kings granted by their charters, that there 

„ fhould be merchant or trading guilds, communities, and ſocieties in burghs, and gave them 

e free liberty of trade, without paying toll or cuſtom any where, other than their. own fee- 

* farm rent in lieu of them, where that was reſerved. It wants not probability, that William 

% Rufus, Henry I. and King Stephen, being all uſurpers, granted large immunities to burghs, 

«« to ſecure them to their party. And by the time that Glanville wrote, which was in the 

« reign of King Henry II. they had ſuch great privileges, that if a bondman or ſervant te- 

„ mained in a burgh, as a burgeſs or member of it, a year and a day, he was, by that very 

* refidence, made free. And ſo it was in Scotland; he was always free, and enjoyed the liberty 

4 of the burgh, if he were able to buy a burgage, and that his lord claimed him not within a 

« year and a day. The immunities granted by thofe kings were certain charters, for diſ- 

charging the burgeſſes of ſuch towns from toll, paſſage, pontage, laſtage, ſtallage ; and that 

- 4 they ſhould have all liberties, &c. belonging to free burgeſſes or freemen, upon paying 

« their fee-farm: they were alſo to be free from certain fines or mulcts; from ſuit to hundred 

% and county coutts, or any where elſe but in their own burgh, excepting in pleas of the } 
crown. And upon account of theſe and ſimilar liberties, the prince, or other lord of the _ 

* burgh, either received toll and cuſtoms for the goods bought and ſold, or elſe; in process 

« of time, a fee-farm rent, or annual compoſition, as aforeſaid, in a ſtated ſum, always leſs 

« than the true value, and alſo a reaſonable tallage or aid, when for his neceſſity he faw 

« reaſon to impoſe it ; and whenever the King made a tallage on towns of his demeſnes, the 

towns and cities, which had been granted to his great lords and biſhops, were to be reaſon- 
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44 given to the biſhop 1 in the eleventh of Henry III, in the year 1227.” Mr. Madox, in his 
Firma Burgi, Chap. xi. Se&. 2. ſpeaks more like an Exchequer-man, as he was, and a ſervant 
of the crown. The kings of England,” fays he, made their towns free burghs, ad 
6 crementum vel meliorationem ville, for the-increaſe or bettering of the town; not to defeat 
4 themſelves of their ferm due from the towns. This was the great end for which franchiſes | 
« by charter were then wont to be granted, viz. to enable the townſmen to live comfortably, 
and to pay with more eaſe and punctuality their yearly ferm, as he writes * word, and 

* other duties to the King.“ So run many of their charters, viz. 

King Henry II. to London, ad emendationem civitatis, i. e. for ee . n 

« King Richard I. to Wincheſter and Lincoln, the like. 2126 

King John, to London, the like, anno 1199, mo. ren.. 

. ·, and to Yarmouth; ad emendationem burgi de Gerntmatha, anno 1208.” 

< King Henry III. to London and Gloceſter, the like, anno 1227. e 

„King Edward I. to Kingſton upon Hull, which he had built, bor the amendment of their 
town, and the improvement of the King's rents there, anno 1298. it 

« King Edward II. 9 regni, anno 1316, to Carhfle * for berderitg or amending their 

66 W 5 Edward III. 1mo regni, anno 1327, to nc towns. 

* — — 6to regni, anno 1333, to Exeter, which city was of the ancient FOR a 
40 oft the crown, to the end they i live in greater quiet, and che better attend their trades 
« and buſineſs. | 

6 n—_ Mo. regni, to Seen ni like, anno 1 337. 

" King Richard II. 19 regni, anno 1396, to York, the like. 

« King Henry VI. to Gippewic, i 1. e. Ipſwich, the like, 24 regni, anno nate 

King Henry VII. 20 regni, anno 1505, to Lincoln. Out of his affection to the Mayor 
« and Burgeſles, for the better keeping of the peace there, and for the ſound AE hd and 
general good of the Burgeſſes, or Inhabitants.“ 

8 Kings of England,” ſays Madox, ibidem, . in ancient times, were od to be mer- 
ciful and gracious lords to the inhabitants of their towns: for it was entirely in their choice 
to let their towns to a Provoſt, or Cuſtos, with power enough to oppreſs the townſmen; or 
they might let out their towns at a rack rent, or otherwiſe, to any farmer whom they pleaſ- 
ed to gratify. It is manifeſt, therefore, that they gave the inhabitants of their towns an 
ample proof of their grace and clemency, in granting them the option of taking their towns 
«© at Ferme. Thoſe towns having commonly good pennyworths of the crown. The 
Ferme,” fays Madox, <* uſually confiſted in lands or diouſes, in or near the town, in mills, 
fiſheries, &c. which were either originally in the crown, or elſe fell to it on various occa- 
% ſions; and which the crown beſtowed on the ſaid towns, reſerving a rent thereout called 
the ferme: theſe were called demeſnes of the crown, and ſuch as are found in Doomſday 
Book are reckoned the ancient demeſnes. When any ſuch towns met with loſſes by fire, 
captures at ſea, inundations, &c. or fell to decay through length of time, loſs of trade, &c. 
our Kings were commonly diſpoſed to ſhew particular marks of their grace to ſuch their 
« demeſne towns, by frequently remitting all, or part, of their Ferme, for one or more 
years.“ Here Mr. Madox gives many inſtances thereof: ſuch as [2 
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T0 Waringford, now Walinghardy'b baits of thor rents, the le. N 


To Guldeford, now Guildford, fix ſhillings and eight pence, by Henry . Shs: %% 

l John to Dunwich, forty pounds, in part of one hundred pounds, and one mark for 
N. ferme: and King Henry III. remitted them yearly RY ane _ gen them forty 
- ſeven pounds ten ſhillings for repairing their harbour. 

Henry III. obſerving the houſes, in the city of Wincheſter 6 by- rainous; N evifon of 3 
; e poverty, reduced their ferme, for twenty years, from eighty pounds to one Runden 
marks, as did likewiſe King Edward I. Other remiffions to various towns, were for walling 
them, or repairing their walls or towns; as Edward I. to Northampton and Dunwich, Ed. 
ward III. to Portſmouth, Henry IV to Southampton, and alſo to Hethe, now Hythe, „ be. 
* cauſe the laſt named town had had upwards of two hundred houſes burnt down, with all 

«© the goods, &c. therein, to the value of fix hundred pounds and upwards ; having alſo loſt five 
* ſhips by ſtorms at ſea, and in them one hundred men; by. reaſon of which, and of their 
having been lately vifited with the plague and other misfortunes, the inhabitants were about 

to quit the town, and fettle eliewhere.”. Alſo King Henry VI. to Gipwick, now Ipſwich, 

then impoveriſhed, and alſo to the 0 of hs * OG ce VII. to 3 for the 
like reaſon. | 


As, from the Norman 0 dawn; ho cities and towns of England. were eher | 


...._ veſted in the crown, in the clergy, or in the lay baronage, Thoſe in the crown,” ſays Mr, 


Madox, ** which are named in the venerable record called Doomſday Book, are many of the 
« preſent principal cities and towns of England, and are named thus in that book, Terra Regis, 
6 i. e. the King's Land :—Rex habet, fuck a land, &c.” And we have before hinted Dr. 
Brady s conjecture, for it e to be no more, why London and ts are not h in 
5 All the particulars of which, a8 ceanſeribal by Dr. Brady, e to be give but little 
aſſiſtance to our preſent undertaking, as they do not aſcertain the exact number of people, or 

| houſes of any one burgh; but merely, or at leaſt principally, the quantity of annual revenue 
arifing to the crown from a certain number of the burgeſſes living in ſuch reſpective towns, 
who ſeem to have been no other than the houſekeepers, who were able to pay the King's dues 
and taxes; and therefore, in reckoning up the houſes which paid to the crown, they always 
ſpecify how many lie waſte, For inſtance, ** In the city of York, in the time of King Ed- 


; ward the Confeſſor, there were fix wards, befides the Archbiſhop's ward. One of theſe was 
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% deſtroyed when the caſtles were built. In the other five there were one thouſand four hun- 
4 dred and eighteen manſions inhabited, i. e. (ſays Brady in his margin) fuch as were let for 
_ « an annual rent, and the inhabitants bound to reſide in them. Of all theſe manſions, there 
are in the King's poſſeſſion, inhabited, and paying cuſtom, four hundred and nine, great 
4 and {mall; and four hundred, not conſtantly inhabited, the beſt of which pay one penny, 

« and others leſs ; and five hundred and forty manſions ſo uninhabited, as that they yield no- 
« thing at all. The French” i. e. the Normans, © hold one hundred and forty-five.” 
Total houſes one thouſand four hundred and ninety-four ; befide thoſe in the Archbi- 


5 ſhop's ward, of which no number is ſpecified; which houſes, without doubt, paid toll and 
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cuſtom to the Archbiſhop as their lord paramount; and, perhaps, York might have houſes 


in it ſubje& to other Lords: ſo that by this ſurvey, we are not DIE to aſcertain the — 
tude of this city, or its number of * and people. 2 
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were not a few. _ o 
In the city of Canterbury, King Edward had Shyam; burgeſſes paying rent, an d two 


W hundred and twelve others under his privilege and juriſdiction. Non,“ 7. e. in the Con- 


queror' s time, * the burgeſſes paying rent are nineteen; the others, which were thirty-two, 


« are dead, and yet there art two hundred and twelve under the King's privilege and juriſ- 
4 dition. The burgeſſes had forty-five houſes without the city, of which they had the 
« rent and cuſtom, but the King had the juriſdiction and ſoke. The burgeſſes alſo had of 


« the King thirty-three acres of meadow, which was toward the maintenance of their Guild, 


8 or belonging to their ſociety. Total houſes, fliree hundred and eight; which, without 


doubt, was far from being all the houſes that were then in Canterbury: but was "ry the total 
number of houſes there which paid toll or cuſtom to the King. 
In Romenel, i. e. Romney, there are eighty- five burgeſles. It i 18 called the Archbiſhop 8 
land or manor, worth ſix pounds to their Lord yearly. | | 
« Leiceſter city, (civitas it is called) in the time of King Edward, Paid yearly to the King 


«« marched with his army by land, there went with him twelve burgeſſes of this burgh; and 
«© when he went by ſea againſt an enemy, they ſent him four horſes to Lond n,” as remarked 


ple are not here ſpecified. 


protection, or money for the protection of fifty; and Herold of twenty-two. ; 

In the new burgh were thirty-fix French and fix Engliſh burgeſſes; every one of whom 
paid an annual cuſtom of five pence, befide their mulcts or forfeitures. Now there are for- 
„ ty-one French burgeſſes, vaſſals to the King and Earl; and Roger Bigot hath fifty; and 
„ Ralph de Bellofago hath fourteen ; Hormer, eight; and Robert, a manager of battering 


fand four hundred and ſeventy-ſix. 
„Thetford, had nine hundred and forty-four Wut including empty ones; now only 
** ſeven hundred and twenty burgeſſes, and two hundred and twenty-four houſes void.“ 
King Edward held Yarmouth ; (Gernemue) it had always ſeventy burgeſſes. Nothing 
© farther of theſe burgeſſes in Doomſday Book. Our Kings kept this burgh in their hands, 
and received, by their officers, the profits of the port, till the ninth year of King John, 
** who then granted the burgh in fee-farm to the burgeſſes for ever, at the yearly rent of fifty- 
*« five pounds. The ſeventy burgeſſes above-named, we find, in the twelfth of King Henry 
III. were merchants and traders at ſea, and upon the water.“ But ede N ſuppoſe 
that they were all the houſekeepers then in Yarmouth, © 
Dunwich holds of Robert Mallett, and has two We and e „ and 
twelve bordars,” i. 4, cottagers, from the Daniſh word, Borde, {Domuncula) i. e. a 
little houſe,“ fays A Few: in his Etymologicon, « and twenty-four Fach“ 
2 2 A ISS. is barely en In not as a Fg ” 3 


5) 


1 


« thirty pounds by tale, and fifteen ſextaries, or gallons, of honey. And when the King 


elſewhere, ** for carrying of arms and other neceſſaries. This ſhews Leiceſter to have been 
a place of good account in thoſe days, ogy, the number of 3 its houfes, Þurgeſſes, and peo- 


&« Tn the old burgh or city 91 Norwich, ml King 44 Earl have ths juriſckerion and cuſtom 
« of one thouſand two hundred and thirty-eight burgeſſes. Stigand had the Juriſdiction and 


« engines, five; Fulcher, a vaſſal to the Abbot, one; and Iſaac, one; and Ralph Woolsface, 
“ one; and three in the Earl's bake or grinding houſe. Total burgeſſes or houſes, one thou- 
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ah pe Bray bas not named another town in all this harge coungy, though without doubt, thers , 
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"Hd. <6 -In the 3 of Gipfaic, i. e. W Fes were, in he time of King TN 
Is 66 fave hundred and thirty-eight burgeſſes who paid cuſtom to the King. Now there are 
- + 44, only one hundred and ten burgeſles who pay cuſtom, and one hundred poor burgeſſes, 
| «& who can only pay « one penny per head, and three hundred and W manſions le 
8 46 waſte. 
66 Eye i is the land. of Wales Mallet ; 4 Dan is a 1 a pound fir cattle,” or nts « 
4 park for deer; and to the market belong twenty-five burgeſſes, and * the manor fory-i 


« ſockmen, who had one hundred and PRIOR acres of land,” wh BK 


8 3 
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The 8 . in the time of King 8 yielded fix e four ſhillings and 
4 40 one penny halfpenny for rent and toll, and he had one Rande and twenty en burgeſſes 
% in mene. 
“ Pevenſel, i. e. Pevenſey, 5 to Earl fo 0 who had ſixty burgeſſes there. In 
King Edward's time it had twenty-four burgeſſes, vaſſals to the King, who paid fourteen 
« ſhillings and fix-pence rent ; toll twenty ſhillings ; cuſtom for. the uſe of the port one pound 
« five ſhillings ; for paſture ſeven ſhillings and three pence. The Biſhop of Chicheſter had 
« five burgeſſes; Edmer, a prieſt, fifteen; Ormer, a prieſt, five; Doda, a prieſt, three.” 
With others here named, "A had * them fifteen burgeſſes, ſpecifying their annual pay- 
ments. 0 
In the city of Chicheſter, nv mention of any burgeſſes, only of houſes and dwellings ; and 
paid thirty-five pounds yearly between the King and Earl Moreton. 
The burgh and port of the caſtle of Arundel, with the cuſtom of ſhips, yields twelre 
OT 


1 AM PS n 
In the burgh of Hantune, i. e. Southampton, the King has eighty- four men, or tenants 
4 at leaſt, (no mention of burgeſſes) paying ſeven pounds yearly rent.” Without doubt 
theſe eighty- four men were burgelles ; ; but the titles, I preſume, were variouſly reported by the 


different perſons who gave in the ſurvey. 
Wincheſter not mentioned. 


DEVONSHIRE. i 


4. Tn the city of Exeter the King has three hundred and fifteen houſes, more or WY paying 
rent; forty- eight lying waſte, ſince the King came into England. The burgeſſes of this 
« city have twelve plough lands without the city, which pay no cuſtom, unleſs to the city oe 
4 3tſelf.” This laſt paragraph ſhews that Exeter had a Guild or Community at this time- 

| * Barnſtaple has forty-nine burgeſſes in demeſne, who, amongſt them all, pay the King 
4 forty ſhillings by weight, and to the Biſhop of Coutancei in Normandy, twenty ſhillings 


4 by tale. 
> aa 10 Lite 


or THE 1 OF COMMERCE: +: 4 pay 


* 4% 
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40 : Lideford | is in the King's burgh, having twenty-eight burgeſſes within the CO and 
66 berg a without. Among * all they pay the King _ 0 by weight. 
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95 x 2 44 , 

4 B lis We has Gr 3 = W bordars, i. e. cotta- 
« gers, and two ſervants: there is one mill of fourteen ſhillings rent, meadow ſufficient for 
the eight plough lands, mn for the F ART of the town : for all its dues it Oy fixteen 

„ pounds white money. ö 

« Biſhop Remigius holds the Ta of this buigh, "ag four plough lands kl to it- 
There are three villans, three bordars, ten cotars, i. e. probably lower wunden, and one 
„ mill of ten ſhillings rent. It was worth ſeven pounds to him. 
In this burgh the biſhop of Coutance has three burgeſſes, and Earl Hugh one, Robert 
<« D'Oyley one, under _e protection of Azor the ſon of Tot; he paid ſixteen pence, and 
« to the King five pence.“ Here follow the names of ſeveral other perſons, who held amongſt 
them all the remaining twenty-two burgeſſes, and were moſtly either Normans or Bretons, 
and held the burgeſſes under the protection or patronage of others therein named, and whoſe 
burgeſſes paid them ſome money, as well as ſome alſo to the King. + 

7 15 Marlave, or Marlow, is termed terra Regine an only a great manor, but no o burgh.. 


"NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


% Northantone, Northampton, oy burgeſſs in the new burgh, forty demeſne baigatlis:. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


1 The burgh of Hertford, in the time Bo King 1 was paid as 3 as ten hides, 
© now not ſo much. There were one hundred and forty-fi x burgeſſes under the liberty of 
„King Edward. King William has eighteen others, 1288 were the men, or under the pro- 
4 tection, of Earl Harold and Earl Leuuin. 

The town of Hertford,” ſays Dr. Brady, cc ſont Fa 3 to 'Palinment 
© ejphteen times; but from the ſeventh of N V. till the twenty-ſecond of King James. 
they ſent N N it was the ſhire town.“ 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
155 i the ny of Stafford the King has i in demelne eighteen burgeſes.” 


2 


SURREY. 


0 
2 


« Guldeford, i i. e. "Hall was the King $ Ta OP no 3 
** Gatton was the Biſhop of Bayeux's land, but no burgh.“ 


But why Southwark and Kingſton. are not mentioned by Brady, if in the ſurvey, i is un- 
known to us. | ot 2 
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1066 * In the Py of. Sarees che King has in 33 one hundred aid thirteen . I i 
* the King's Barons have one hundred and twelve ;” and then the ſurvey notes all 12 * | 
* Abbots, Earls, and Barons that were poſſeſſed of thoſe laſt en 
£1508 The be holds ene * ten e W 
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44 1. The King holds ur a n manor vie as = « burgeſs of ca pay- 
-» »E ing yearly fixty-four pence. 
2. The Biſhop of Sakfbury: nate Fry: 3 Crichialle there are fre burgeſſs 
. ſervants, or baſe tenants to this manor, who paid five fhillings yearly. e | 
The church of Ry: Wow men ee” * Cn one burgeh, Paying 
e fe pence by the year. 
« 4. The church of St. Peter at Weſtminſter Lolothe . en 1 hos there 
| many burgeſſes, and the third penny of the ſame: gone: yielding, MN to that church, 
nine pounds, . 
„5. The church of Shafteſbury holds Ledingwn Kc. In Crichlade one burges . * 
one burgeſs nen to that W N paid OPIN 1 ann,“ 


SOMERSETSHIRE 


w 


* The King holds Bath, where he hath ſixty- four borgeſſes, paying him four pounds i the 
** year; and there are Ty wager" the prone - * other 2 88. wr pay 5 ſhillings 
44 yearl ; 
„ 2 5 holds of the Kiog, fifty-fix bergeikt, parking three hte, SIGH 
& In Taunton there is only mention of fixty-four: burgeſſes, who "_ thirty-two ſhilling; 
© but there are many privileges noted to belong to that town. 
« Givelcheſter n one hundred = eren üben paying one e pound, and the: mar- 
£4 ket eleven pounds.“ 
Briſtol city is not mentioned by Dr. Brady, yet Camden quotes Doomſday Book as men · 
toning it. 
Neither is Bridgwater nor r Minchead named. 


BERKSHIRE 


4 


i In the burgh of W aliogfard King Edward had eight virgates of land, upon. which * were 
4% two hundred and ſeventy- ſix houſes, paying eleven pounds rent. a Then follows a long 
and rude catalogue of all the houſes belonging to this town, and their owners, both on the 
Befkſhire and Oxfordſhire fides of the Thames. By charter of King Henry II. there were 
many and large liberties and privileges granted to the burgeſſes of Walingford, ** becauſe they 
4. had ſided with him and his Mother Maud, and held out their Om for the Empreſs againſt 
"0 King 


\ 
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86 iT « King option: "he praite ae for ever all the privileges they jen in King Edward the 
« Confefſor's time, and his facceſſors—Shall have a Merchant Guild, with all its cuſtoms and 
« Jaws, and to be governed by their own Alderman. He remits the rent, or gable {gablio meo) 

« of eleven pounds per ann. Gives them liberty by land or water, to traffick through Eng 

4 land, Normandy; Aquitaine, and Anjou, without paying any tolls, &c. in as ample man- 

= 4 ner as his citizens of Wincheſter ever enjoyed them.“ King Henry III. in i * 
year of bis reign, in the 6 . . coufirms this charter 


753 


HONTINGDONSHIRE. 


115 -88 = the is th of Huntingdon there” Were Four Gibas in twe of which a are one ned 
+ - hb and fixteen burgeſſes, paying all cuſtoms, and the King's tax; and under them are one 
e hundred bordars, which help them to pay che tax. Of theſe burgeſſes Ramſey Abbey had 
« ten, with juriſdiction and ſoke money, and all cuſtom, Theſe Euſtachius, the Earl, took 
% by foree from the Abbey, and they are now, with the reſt, in the King's hands.” The fur- 
ther deſcription of theſe two furlongs gives an account of the ent en me, what 
Houſes had been deſtroyed for a place on which to build the Caſtle, _ 

« 2, In the other two furlongs, or rather ferkngs, {ferling;) there are one Ad and 
« forty burgeſſes, paying all cuſtoms, and the King's tax; and they had eighty houſes, for 
« which they did, and do give, all cultoms ; 1 of which the eats of rem * W 00 
4 in the time of 5 Edward. ry | | | 


DORSETSHIRE 


Dorcheller, deſeribed as a very great manor only. | ob} Toronto big nt 
Poole, not mentioned in Doomſday : 28885 1 — = y Re bg on. 
Hann chen no 9 0 
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LANCASHIRE 


85 News) the/ King” 8 ancient deweſne, 15 no bush 


No other town 1 named i in this gs ol e 


* 5 


WokcksTERSRHIAE AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 


No Pages menhanel.; C45 53-1099 e pate 


Yet Lincoln muſt have been a very lane city at this whine, hat Dr. Brady es not men- 
tion it, ſince Camden, from Doomſday Book, , * FT then had i in it one e thouſand and 
« ſeventy inns for entertainment“ \ | Ie 

This. 20 pn e to an old vulgar chime 8 Boge, viz. 15 


„* 1 .66 T nant was, eee is, had York ſhall be, 1 
1 2 W 1 * of . three, tas to | „„ "ol 
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er ane oun« hs 10 e Chi flo ” Koei au eweive 1 of 

oy ey: » 4 At which wy and in that of the Conqueror, its chief trade, "according to 

FF E in his Britannia, was the forging of iron for the King's Navy, as being in "i 
neighbourhood of the Foreſt of Dean, abounding in Iron Stone, which Wan den much 

W when the — were in eee hs n 8 8 
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FER theſe exktacts it 1 gn appears; . the eee the 1 of cities and 
1 was no farther the intent of the famous ſurvey of Doomſday B6ok; than as it ſerved 
to inform William the Conqueror of his reveriues-arifing from them. There is alſo mention 
made therein of Wales, which did not then n to eee T 1 the ems acme: _- | 
"hy which: at that time belonged to Scotland. 

Dr. Brady remarks, that many places, not bare by: 18. are in uw? er, either 

f * burghs, or have burgeſſes mentioned in the deſcription of them, which are not at preſent 
eſteemed burghs. The following places have barely the appellation of burghs, on account of 
ſome burgeſſes living in them, without any thing further being mentioned of their quality or con- 
dttion, viz . Turkſey, Lowth, and Stamford, in Lincolnſhire; Staining, in Suſſex; Scepteſ. 
| Bury, or Shafteſpury, in Dorſetſhire; Downeton, Theodalveſide, Sareſperie, Wilton, Malmſberie, 
Crichlade, and Calne, in Wiltſhire; Lideford and Totneſs in Devonſhire; Colcheſter and Malden 

in Eſſex; Winchelcomb, in Gloceſterſhire; Hereford; Snottingham, Hemiſlſton, probably 
FHelſton, Leſcarret, or Leſkerd, Faweſton, probably Fowey, Dunheved, or Launceſton, 
which was the Earl of Cornwall's caſtle, and the head of the county, Bodmin, which had fix- | 
ty-eight houſes, held of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, and St. Germans, all in Cornwall! and are 

all deſcribed as ordinary towns, pariſhes, or villages; as are likewiſe Okehampton: and Honi- 
ton, in Devonſhire; Marleborough and Downeton, in Wiltſhire ; being no-burghs. Sa- 2 
liſbury as yet not a burgh, but deſcribed as a very great manor, and as other country towns; 
and Heyteſbury the ſame.—That in ſeveral ſhires, now having many burghs, the names of 
thoſe burghs are not to be found in this ſurvey ; as in Somerſetſhire, Hampſhire, Suſſex, Lan- 
caſhire, and Yorkſhire ; for the doctor thinks, what may be true in moſt cafes,” that the | 
original of many, if not of all our preſent burghs, was probably from charters ſince granted 
<« them; as particularly thoſe of many Corniſh burghs, whereby they were exempted from 
tolls in fairs; from being compelled to plead, or be impleaded, any where but in their 
« own burghs, &c.—Others had a Merchant Guild, Gilda Mercatoria, granted to them : all 

„which burghs were incorporated between the years 1154 and 1344; many of whoſe char- 

- + - ters Were granted by the Earls and Dukes of Cornwall, and afterwards' confirmed by the 

Crown. Yet it is obſeryable that few or none of thoſe ;Corniſh burghs have arziyed to 

any conſiderable degree of proſperity ; partly owing to natural impediments, and. partly to 
want of induſtry. . It is not quite certain, that all the towns named burghs in Doomlday 
Book, were really ſo, in a modern incorporated ſenſe ; we may be ſure, however, that ſuch as 
are ſaid to have had a guild, or community, were of the nature of our modern . 
though not, perhaps, in all reſpects, the ſame in thoſe early s g 

We ſhall conclude this ſubject of Doomſday Survey, with obſerving, firſt, That the um- 
mary, view we have here on of it, may very much contribute towards a clear Ws 
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go” the 3 condition 'of all; the different canks and.claſſes of people in England, W 

mme King to the meaneſt cottager or villain. adly, That the ſurvey is ſaid not only to have 

| |  jncreaſed the-royal-revenue. very much, but likewiſe te have reduced it much. nearer to a cet- 

 -tainty than before; which laſt conſideration is of great importance to a prince or ſtatGG. 

Beſide King William the Conqueror's one thouſand four hundred and twenty-two, manors, 

as Echard and others reckon them, and his other lands in Shropſhire, Rutlandſhire, and 
Middleſex, he had all the quit- rents, tolls, Kc. ſpecified in Doomſday Bock, collected from 
1 all parts of the kingdom. He had alſo a perpetual land-tax named * formerly called 
Dane-gelt. He had moreover eſcheats or forſtitures for treaſon, felony, or failure of heirs; 
alſo fines and wardſhips, c. All which is ſaid to have amounted together to above one, thou- 
ſand and ſixty pounds daily, equal to thrice that ſum i in our modern money, being. at leaſt ' 
three hundred and -eighty-lu thouſand nine hundred: pounds per annum, of their money; 
and of our money one million one hundred and ſixty thouſand ſeven hundred pounds yearly 
revenue; and this raiſed on no more han $900k; two. millions of people, if what is mention- 
ed in the introduction to this work beexaQt This ſum Mr. Echard thinks equal to five 
millions of money in our times; and We eee his opinion, in this particular, to be tole- 
nubly correct „conſidering the rates of living then and now, computed from. the prices of pro- 
Vvuifions and all other neceſſaries of life, workmens.and ſervants wages, ſoldiers and ſailors pay, 
- Jalarics of officers, &. fo that we may ſafely conclude, as we have already obſerved, that the 
AnNluate of living was then in general ten times cheaper than in our days. This famous Doomſ- 
day Book, is even, at this time, eſteemed a moſt valuable treaſure! of antiquity, from whence 
many uſeful informations and evidences have been collected for evincing the old tenures, 
lights, ae, How dans imits, &c. of ee, ben. ene ee and 
manors. 

1087 pulse to the 5 of the ee ynod of PR * ts e 1 gemoving 
the ſees or cathedrals :of Biſhops in England, from: villages or ſmall places to great towns, 
that of Thetford, though at this time not an inconfiderable town, l N n 

A 29 even then, of conſiderable magnitude, as appears by the ſurvey. Jl 
In this ſame reign of King William the Conqueror, who died in ads year, che MY 
church of St. Maryan Cheapſide, London, is ſaid to have been built; being the firſt church 
built with arches of ſtone, and ſor that reaſon was named St. Mary de Arcubus, in Latin, 
4. e. St. Mary le Bew, in ſuch Engliſh as was then in uſe, being a mixture of Norman, 
Danifh, and Saxon. And for the ſame reaſon, the firſt arched. ſtone bridge erected at Strat- 
ford, four miles eaſt from London, built by Queen Matilda, wife of King Henry I. and 
daughter to Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, about fifty years later, gave the name to 
hat village, ever fince called Stratford le Bom; PEA nom mreales: ĩ0 t eee vil- 
lages, named Bow and Stratford. | +: 1. f 
The Conqueror's ſon and ſucceſſor, 8 William I. Ailea Pu 56 faid to — found 
his father's treaſure, lodged at Wincheſter, to be ſixty thouſand pounds in ſilver, or one hun- 
ered and eighty thouſand pounds of our money, beſides gold and jewels; For this, Biſhop 
Fleetwood. in his Chronicon Precioſum, quotes Ingulphus, who lived at that time. That ſum 
was equal, on the comparative expence of ing: to at deaf ten tres n much,, or br hun- 

Ared thouſand pounds in qur days. 10 0 ; 

1090 It ſeems to have been about che cloſe. of this 8 FE Gs Guilds or RR 

ties, which were afterwards ſtiled Corporations, came firſt into . Were in many parts of 

* 2 , ; Europe. 
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8896 Badge Me: Madox, in fils Puma Burgi, chap. i. ek. 9. thinks they were badh 5 
do dur Saxon progenitors, and that they might be probably brought into England by the 2 
Normans, although they do not ſeem to habe been very numerous in France in thoſe N 5 
Probably both the French and Normans might borrow them from the free cities of Italy, 11 
waere trade and manufactures were nee Y then." e wa; al, it is e fic | 
he communities were eſtabliſned. 5 5 . e een ee ene e, 
They were of two e „ 1 ff.. bed a ONS | 
Firſt, of cities and towns, to whom hike: oli gave > privilows by AE 5 . 2 
4 SY mere are many inſtances, both foreign and domeſtic, in early times. Mr. Madox quotes a 1 
100 charter HINA to the e cities of Ga in er of their Frands en ni * 2 in this 
PEN TOP year 1090. det 
At rſt, che word 4 84 in an was 18 a. to FOR: Hep or community of a 0 69 
N town, of of a religious body or community ; for there were eccleſiaſtical gullds as well as ſecu- ; 
lar ones. Afterward we find the aggregate body of the merchants os traders of a eity or town 
cCulled the Gilda Mercatoria, and the head officer thereof was uſually called Alderman of he 
<> . Merchants Guild, whoſe office ſeems to have been ſimilar to that of Dean of Guild in the royal 
borougzhs of Scotland. Secondly, in proceſs of time, as trading towns increaſed in number 
ol inhabitants, the retailers and artizans in great towns obtained charters for i incorporating their 
treſpective callings ; i. e. for engroſſing and monopoliſing all che buſineſs of their town, in 
Ante excluſion of non-freemen : they alſo obtained the names of guild, fraternity, and. corporation, 
All the hiſtoriographers of London agree, that a violent tempeſt having, in this year 1090, 
blown down the roof of St. Mary le Bow church in Cheapfide, four of the rafters, of twenty. 
ux feet in length, were pitched in the ground of that ſtreet, that ſcarcely four feet of them 
remained aboye-ground. * For,” ſays James Howell, in particular, the city of London 
as not paved, but a mooriſh ground.” This inelegance was not ponies to err in 
thoſe times, but was alſo the caſe of many cities in foreign countries. 
We find the laſt-named kind of guilds pretty early in London . the Ne Gvininck, 
Mr. Madox takes notice of ſeveral guilds in London as early as the year 1180, 26 Henry II. 
that were amerced to the crown as adulterine, i. e. ſet up without warrant from the King ; as 
the goldſmiths, butchers, glovers, curriers, &c. On the other hand, there were then alſo 
ſeveral warranted or lawful guilds ; as the weavers, ſadlers, &c. Vet the oldeſt charters now 
in being, of the moſt eminent companies in London, are of a later date, viz. the goldſmiths 
and ſkinners not till the year 1327 ; the grocers, anciently called pepperers, in 1345; the 
-mercers, in 1393, the haberdaſhers, in 1407 ; the fiſhmongers, in 1433; the vintners, in 
1437 ; the drapers, in 1439; the 1 menen in 1494; ; the: Oats in 1460: and 
the other companies are fill lar. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, in his Primitive one af Mankind; nol the ke 
inſtructive remark on this ſubject: It appears very plainly by thoſe ancient guilds that were 
« erefted in England for the woollen manufacture, as at Lincoln, York, Oxford, and divers 
other cities, that in the time of King Henry II. and Richard I. this kingdom greatly flour- 
_ -«© 1ſhed in that art. But by the troubleſome wars in the time of King John and Henry Ill. 
and alfo in the times of Edward I. and Edward II. this manufacture was wholly loſt, and 
« all our trade ran out in wools, wool-fels, and leather, carried out in ſpecie; and that manufac- 
4 ture, during thoſe warlike times, had its courſe. in France, the Netherlands, and the Hanf- 
7 towns. But by the wiſdom and e times of Edward III. he n that art hither 
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charter to London, in the year: 1090, *© confirmed to his men or Burgeſſes of 8 
their guild, and their liberties and cuſte 

hens charges which the inhabitants Faw) | 
this and ſome other reaſons, it ſeems 

. 97 had privileges beſtowed on it before this d e A. 
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een appearatice of any art or ſcience; is the firftproduftion of iii. 
Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i; ſect. g. obſerves, that King e 11. beſide his 


Aar pton, 


About this period, it is probable that che feudal 1 
the reign of Malcolm III. and not in the time of Malevlin II. as iden ves thought. . 


having married the Saxon Lady Margaret, fiſter to Prince Edgar Atheling, on chat account, 
and from the ſeverity of the Conqueror, there retired into Scotland great numbers of Engliſh- 
men, or Anglo-Saxons of note, and ſettled there; and many of their poſterity. remain there 


5 1 


d years diſeentznuance . not to co tne, ©, that ; 0 


ms by ſea and land. He having regard denen great 
© dave been at bee derb the eb e : 


the feudal law took place i in chat part of Britain, there were probably no written charters for 5 
titles to lands, as many think; the dates of the oldeſt charters, now known, being no further 
back than this King's reign, who came to the crown in 105), and died in 1093. Malcolm 


to this day, and are ſome of the nobleſt blood of Scotland. With them were likewiſe firſt 


introduced into that country the modern titles of Earl and Baron, inſtead of the former title of 


Thane. Aſter this period, it is further to be obſerved, that the Scots esc pee e _— 


of their laws from thoſe of England, for at leaſt two centuries after. 
The feudal law did, as it were, naturally introduce written 3 or eee for 1 


whether holding immediately of the crown, or mediately of a ſubject. Their Kings brought 


the land proprietors to ſubje& themſelves to military tenures, by.granting them written char- 
ters for that end. Poſſeſſion alone, before this time, aſcertained the property of lands, as at 


this day of moveables ; of which there are ſtil} ſome inſtances in the iſles. of Orkney, where, 


it is ſaid, that fo late as the reign of James VI. there were ſome proprietors. of lands who 
never had accepted of a charter for them. Theſe feudal tenures added greatly to the power 
of the crown: and as William the Conqueror had ſeized on the lands of the Saxons. who had 
Oppo his conqueſt; he very wiſely re- granted thoſe lands to his Normans by military tenure. 

Malcolm, followed the example of William in this reſpect; and, probably, introduced alſo 


the yearly payments to the Scottiſh erown called burgh- mails, which were the ſame with the 


1091 


fee · farm rents of burghs in England; the word mail ſignifying annual rent, according to vulgar 
acceptation, in Scotland even to this day; that word coming probably from the name of a 
halfpenny, or half a ſterling, moſt frequently called a mail in ancient times. Mercantile arts 
and induſtry coming later into Scotland than into England, the former n , 


retained the feudal law and cuſtoms longer chan the latter. 


Under this year Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon 1 quotes Lins for cer- 


tain rates of living, &c. * That if the men of Croyland would have any turf out of the Ab- 


* bot's marſh, they 1 muſt either give one day's work, or elſe three halfpence, equal to four- 


** pence halfpenny of our money, for one to cut turves for Croyland Court. And every one 
that watched with perſons lying dead in the infirmary, was to have two-pence for every 
« night. The ſerjeant of the infirmary s reward for looking after the ſick, if the party died, 
was a coat, or four ſhillings. He was to have his livery of meat, drink, and bread, and 
four ſhillings per annum ſtipend. The coat, ſays the biſhop, is reaſonably. valued at 


four e but two · pence per 158 for 3 or 6 wes modern money, Was an 
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9 e en eee sed d Worub i man add, that in plentiful Fears, we may paillet 
from the pricet of proviſions, that _ rate of Jiving then, Was about een AS cheap 5 % 
as ALI . 8 88115 in Gee a ttt, e Nun Tot} * err i a; ö 
0 This year i is commnly affigned by hiſtorians for the city of Genas 8 firſt af, 
. hean form. In the ninth century, Pepin King of Italy, ſon, of Charlemagne, had erected that 
mt city and country adjacent into a county, in favour of his kinfman Ademar. But the Genoeſe, 3 
no grown great and powerful; renounced their obedienee to the Count, and erected them. 
ſelves into a republican government. For ſeyeral ſucceeding centuries that republic made a 
b on figure in Europe, as well in point of naval wars, ag of a moſt extenſive commerce, 
Their wars were principally with their ſiſter republics'ef Venice and Piſa, which Proved; often 
"od ſierce and bloody, as well as thoſe they waged. with. the Saracens or Moors. It 
Would take up too much of our time to recount them all, though we ſhall think ourſelves 
' obliged to give a curſory view of them, in the ſequel of the work, as they exhibit many ſurpri. 
_ 2zing particulars relating to the viciſfitudes of commerce, as well as to-naval:greatneſs.in various 
_ Periods, From this time downwards,;to; the beginning of che ſixteenth century, ſcarcely any 
ſtate in Europe has undergone more viciflitudes and revolutions than Genoa, has done; unleſs, 
perhaps, we except the kingdom of Naples. Genoa having been firſt deſtroyed by the Lombards, 
and next by the Saracens, induces Moriſotus, in his Orbis Maxitimus, to think, Tbat 
no regular ſeries of their hiſtory can be traced. earlier than the year 1100; the many inya- 
4 fions of, and revolutions in Italy, prior to chat peripd, having made men in thoſe times con- 
fine or contract their concern to their own' preſervation ang. ; as has * been the caſe 
in other parts of the world afflicted with ſuch calamities. ER ed Ir 
© "This year is memorable for the riſe of the wars of che _ Sn in \ Palefline, 
in the recovery of chat country and particularly the city of Jeruſalem, from the Saracens, or 
rather Turks, and therefore named the Holy War. We muff here premiſe that, upon the 
A Aeclenfen of the Greek empire, the countries of Egypt and Syria fell into the hands of the 
Mlahometan Perſians, who connived at a few Chriſtians remaining in Jeruſalem, and per- 
mitted Chriſtian ſtrangers to viſit che holy ſepulchre, who went thither either for that pur- 
poſe, or for traffic; while thoſe of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, importing many uſeful 
15 commodities which thoſe infidels wanted, were permitted to build a monaſtery and hoſpital for 
the reception of pilgrims. In this ſtate Jeruſalem remained till this expedition commenced, 
__ -»when Gerard, then maſter of that Hoſpital, and his aſſociates, aſſumed the habit of the order of 
Knights Hoſpitalers: whereupon many noblemen and gentlemen coming to Jeruſalem, joined 
themſelves to this new order, vowing irreconcilable enmity to the infidels. And While the 
"Chriſtians held Jerufalem, thoſe knights proved of inſinite ſervice, and the order Was enriched 5 
by the bounty of Chriſtian Princes, till that city was taken by Saladin. But Solyman, the 
Prince of the Turks, having in the year 1080, eſtabliſhed his capital reſidence at Nice in Leſſer 
= Afia, he began to exerciſe great-cruelties againſt the Chriſtians of that country, and of Syria 
"and Paleſtine, and more particularly againſt thoſe reſiding at Jeruſalem. This made a,great 
* noiſe all over Europe, and occaſioned Pope Urban II. to ſummon the Council of Clermont, 
where he engaged the Chriſtian Princes to enter into chis war. Peter the Hermit has perpe- 
tuated his name to all poſterity; by being made'that-Pope's inſtrument to excite the Princes 
and people of the weſt to undertake the recovery of Jeruſalem, and of all the Holy Land, fr om 
the Mahometans. By this ſtroke of policy the Pope gained two principal and important ends, 


Vis. Firſt, he took care chat he himſelf ſhould be this * treaſurer for all the ö col- 
lected 
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b Aa ek every corner of Curiſtendem f ſo that he kad: it nl in y his ee Aches 6 | 
apply it to its original purpoſe, or to divert any part of it at pleaſure for the advancement of the : 
' "Papal power and wealth.” Secondly,” he got thoſe head-ftrong Princes, who were not quite ſo 
"' complaifant "as ' he wiſhed for advancing the Papal power, but of the way, moſt: of Whom 
periſhed in that Hot eaſtern climate, which did not ſuit their northern conſtitutions; and ſucli 


of them as returned, brought back unſound bodies and empty purſes; having alſo contracted 


e heavy debts for their fitting out, as they were not able to diſcharge in many years after. 


Sj. 
+ 


Among others, the zcal of Robert Duke of Normandy was ſo unbounded, that he pawned 


dat noble Dutchy to his brother „King William Rufus, for the loan of ten thouſand marks.— 
And it ſeems King William found-it ſo difficult to raiſe this ſum in England, that he was 
forced, for that purpoſe, to oppreſs his barons; who were obliged, for the ſame end, to extend 

the oppreſſion to their vaſſals. The clergy either were, or pretended to be, under the neceſſity 


of melting down the church plate, and even the ſhrinles of the ſaints; which, if true, ſhews the 


great ſcarcity of money in England, already exhauſted by the great ſums that Prince had drawn 
from his people. It was made meritorious, as well in England as every where elſe, in. the 


rich to give money, inſtead of going to the holy war in perſon; by which means the Pope 


amaſſed vaſt treafures; ** and while the Emperors, whoſe dominions till this period had ſur- 


* rounded the Pope's on all fides, were engaged perſonally in this romantie war, the Popes, | 


« ſays, Fuller, ſtole a caſtle here, and a city there, from the Imperial territories 'in Italy. So 
« that by the time the Chriſtians had loſt all Syria, the Emperors had loſt all Italy, which was 


6 cither ſwallowed up by the church, or by private princes, and upſtart free ſtates.” - 


' Thirdly, another view of the Pope was, to reduce the Greek church to his ſubje&ion, by 


means of the armies of the weſt marching through Greece; which was the only point wherein 


he failed, The greateſt gainers, after his Holineſs, in theſe wild expeditions to the Eaſt, were 


| the free ſtates and cities of Italy, viz. Venice; "Genoa, Piſa, and Florence. For they, and 
more eſpecially Venice and Genoa, were not only well paid for. the uſe: of their ſhipping in 


tranſporting the princes, lords, and great men, and the ſoldiers, arms, and proyiſions to Judea; 


but they alfo obtained great privileges and much commeree in the cities and ports taken and 
= | planted by the weſtern Chriſtians, who, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Greeks, were now 
termed Latins. Theſe wore a red croſs on their upper garment, - and were therefore termed 
| Croilee, « or Ctoſſed. Their firſt enterprize commenced in the year 10973 and though the 


hiſtory of it oceupies large volumes, yet it no further concerns us in this work, than to 


remark, as we go along, how far it affected the concurrent ſtate of Europe, in wealth, com- 
merce, and population. It laſted one hundred and ninety-four years, viz. from this year, 


when they began with the fiege of Nice, to the year 1291, when they loſt Ptolemais; and in 


dat ſpace of time, it is thought to have drained Eurppe of above a million of men, beſide 


much treaſure finally left in Paleſtine in the hands of the Turks. We muſt here obſerve, 


tbat the Greek Emperbrs of Conſtantinople ſoon! became extremely jealous of thoſe expedi- 


ill, in their paffing at different times over-land through Greece · into Syria: in mere reſent- FX 


tions of the Latins, and of their fertling 1 in Syria; and are therefore ſaid to have uſed them very 


TD ment for which, as it is pretended, the Latins took violent poſſeſſion” of that empire, which 


they held near fixty years. And as the two maritime powers, Venice and Genoa, took dif- 
ferent ſides in this quarrel between the Latins and the Greeks, Venice ſiding with the former, 


8 and Genoa with the latter, they both, in their turns, became great gainers by the conteſt; and ob- 
+ tained conſiderable * of the declining Greek empire, * they have ſince loſt to the Turks. 
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e 1005 1 At the raking: of Caſarea, in the year 1110, by the Latins, the Genoeſe had for- their irs 
1 e of the booty,” according to the Chevalier de Mailly, their hiſtoriographer, £4 a vaſe of one 
= —N2_ﬀ __- -+** entire emerald, which is one of the greateſt curioſities in the world, and is ſtill lodged in 3 
N r hog + treaſury of Genoa.” 80 powerful were the Genoeſe in thoſe times, more eſpecially ; in ſhip. | 
„ - ping, that Baldwin, the ſucceſſor of Godfrey of Bouillon, King of eruſalem, aſhgned them 
two entire ſtreets in that city, and alſo two in Joppa, for them to live in. He likewiſe 
| granted them part of the duties on merchandize collected at Aleppo, Caſarca, and Ptolemais, | 
or Acre,:an,condition of their defending thoſe three places againſt the infidels 3. and gave them 
in ſovereignty the town of Biblio, or Great Gibel, in Syria, which their Admiral, ſays de Mailly, 
nad been chiefly-jnſtrumental in taking from the infidels.. And, finally, to teſtify. the high 
(5) en he had of their great aſſiſtance, he cauſed to be engraven in capitals, before the altar of 
the chapel of che holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem, theſe words, PKAPOTENS een 
PAxKSIDIUN, ie. The moſt powerful protection Gena. 
In this year, King William Rufus erected three great od 3 uſeful * in Lon- 
don, viz. Firſt, the new walls round the Tower of London. Secondly, the old timber bridge 
aàerxoſs the Thames having been carried away by an unuſual inundation, he cauſed a new one 
to be built. though ſtill of timber; for which expence he is faid to have heavily taxed his 
people. And, thirdly, he firſt erected a great and noble ball at his palace of Weſtmniter, for 
| ml entertainments*; all which muſt have been very expenſive works. „ | 
The Venetians accompanying the firſt Cruſade to Syria with two: ES . 8 
gage with the Piſan fleet at Rhodes, and take eighteen... of their ſhips; after which they 
make theraſelves maſters of jeans, Wont it is, . one hundred thouſand Turks were 
n 
Donald VIII. tame Donald Bape, brother: to King Malcoim I. Cn Canmore, 
haying uſurped the crown of Scotland, in prejudice | of his nephews. Edgar, Alexander, and 
David; Skene, in his Expoſition of the ald law-book named Regiam Majęſtatem, ſays, that 
„for help and ſupply, he. gave all the iſles of Scotland to Magnus King of Norway.” Cam, 
den expreſſes it otherwiſe, viz. * That to ſupport ſuch his uſurpation, he invited Magnus 
„King of Norway to his aſſiſtance, giving him the Orkney iſles in property: for his ſaid aſſiſt- 
. 4 ance, which ifles the Norwegians held till the thirteenth century.  Skene adds, where- 
through, and for other occaſions,” or cauſes, . ** many bloody. and cruel battles followed, 
4 untill the battle of Larges, in the year 1263, in the time of Alexander III. and of Acho 
, King of Norway, who departed this life in Orkney the ſame year. And the Scots having 
„ been victorious, Magnus King of N orway, ſon and ſuceeſſor to Acho, made FE and con- 
„s cord with the ſaid King Alexander in 1266.“ [See that bear. ]. 1 
About this time, Jeruſalem being taken by the Chriſtians of the Crude, the kouſe of i 
Knights Hoſpitalers, dedicated to St. John of Jeruſalem, was much increaſed and adorned, 
4 Their profeſſion was to fight againſt the infidels, and to protect all pilgrims i in their coming 
4 to or going from the holy ſepulchre, &c.,” The reſt relating to this order, may be found 
in Fuller, Maimbourg, and: many other authors. It is ſufficient here juſt to remark, that not- 
withſtanding thejr.yowms of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, yet, by the ſtupid. bigotry of thoſe 
times, they acquired. no fewer than nineteen. thouſand manors in Chriſtendom : - and as to their 
| chaſtity, St. Bernard himſelf whey that they ck their time, inter ea et W n 
* who res and en 
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10 Out of <a bf three nun died thouſand ſoldiers, Which Godfrey the new ; Kink of Jexu z 5 
3 ſalem had brought with him from Europe into Paleſtine, there were but twenty thouſand 

Y | left; yet with theſe he defeated the Sultan of Egypt 8 vaſt army of five hundred thouſand men, 

) with which he came in order to beſiege Jeruſalem. The Genoeſe, Venetians, Piſans, Floren- 

I tines, and Sicilians, with reſpect to ſea-ſervice, were ſuperior to all other nations; yet. thoſe 
trading Italian ſtates were not quite ſo diſintereſted as other nations were: For before they 
4 would yield their aſſiſtance,” ſays Fuller, they covenanted with the King of Jeruſalem 

for certain profits, penſions, and mercantile privileges, in all the places taken. They were 

N merchant-pilgrims, applying themſelves to profit and piety at the ſame time. In 8 8 they 
„ had their banks, and drove a great trade of ſpices, and other eaſtern wares.” © 

T he laſt year of this century is generally fixed on by hiſtorians for the firſt formation of the 
famous Goodwin-ſands, on the coaſt of Kent, ſo dangerous, and, too frequently, ſo fatal to 
| ſhipping. It is aid, that all that tract, which at low-water is dry in the Downs, was till then 
firm land; and having once belonged to Godwin Earl of Kent, took the name of the Good- 
vin, or Godwin-ſands. It was occaſioned by a violent inundation of the ſea, which roſe to an 
_ unuſual height, and ſwept away people, cattle, &c. And thoſe a 5 Bite been, yery low 
before, the ſea has ever ſince flowed over them every 1 , 

This poſſibly might be the ſame inundation that forced the Flemings to vid: to be! 
though by ſome authors related to have happened i in the preceding e . Wittiam Rufus 
having ſettled thoſe Flemings in the county of Cumberland. | 

Before we cloſe this century, we muſt obſerye from Camden, and all our wor hiſtorians, 
that, at this time, the Jews in England were very proſperous and rich; yet their wealth, in 
ſucceeding reigns, brought much miſery upon them; der being 1 225 tortured by King Joh n, 
to oblige them to diſcover their hidden treaſures. . 

To fay the truth, all foreigners, even though they were Chriſtians, coming to England for 
the benefit of commerce, have, in old times, been generally looked upon with an evil eye by the 
bulk of our people; and many very impolitic hardſhips have been put upon them both by 
Kings and Parliaments, as will be ſeen hereafter. This antipathy to foreigners, ſhewed itſelf 
eminently in cities and towns corporate, by excluding them from their privileges; which thoſe 
monopoliſts ſo far improved, that at length the word foreigner, as it ſtill does, came at London 

to denote even every Engliſhman within their precincts, as well as every real foreigner, who was 
not free of their corporation. An evil, in our age at leaft, perceived by all diſcerning men, 
who wiſh well to the freedom of commerce; though, it is to be feared, too as we TUO to be 
cured without great difficulty. _—_ 

Laſtly, about this time heraldry, or ede ce hath. to be in uſe, as to the . | * 

opinion of ſeveral hiſtorians, and particularly of Mezeraj, and alſo of Mr. Madox, in his Firma "JF 
Burgi, being introduced by the European Cruſades going to the Holy Land; very probably 

intended merely, or principally, for.a mark. of diſtin&ion of each particular noble houſe or 

family, Yet though this holy war. certainly rendered heraldry much more univerſal than it was 

before, yet ſome think that it had partly exiſted 1 in more remote ages, even as far back as the 

Romans. 

In this year, Venic leagues ALY Hungary bt the Normans of Apulia, and takes den- | 8 
duſium from them 

In this ſame year died William II. ſarnamed Rufus, King 4 England; who, although he 
had no other right but what was transferred to him by his nag) by which he l the ſame 
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1100 property in the lands of the kingdom, tinidenticdeſe 134 great impoſitions- thereon; ſo y 


"BIN according to ſome authors, no man could call any thing his own. In ſuch a Fon 


© tion, neither the laity nor clergy, againſt which laſt he is faid to have committed many 


violences, could be Ts ae 8 could We N nor commerce TOI JO 8 a 
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VVV Succeſſion of PAIN ES during this Fe W 
' Emperors of Germany, Xing. of England. Kings of Scotland. "Ki ings 1 8 


HENRY IV. to 1106 HERR I. to 1135 Epoan, to 1107 En 10 III. te 1106 
HENRY V. to 1125 STEPHEN, to 1154 ALEXANDER Foe HAROLDVIII. | 
LoTHAIRE, to 1138 HENRY II. to 1189 E to 7 + or Nicolas, to] 1135 
Conkape, to 1153 RicHarD I. to 1199 DavipdE. to 1153 EriclV. to 1139 
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baroſſa, to f 9 and beyond. to 5 Canvure V. to 113; 
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Tur CHARACTER OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


-"Thin twelfth century was a very buſy one in moſt parts of Europe. The holy war had been 


carried on with vigour for ſome time; but the ſecond cruſade proved moſt unfortunate, and 
after that it continued to droop. The Chriſtian cities lately built, and building, on the ſouth 
ſhores of the Baltic in Germany, Pruſſia, and Livonia, opened new ſcenes of naval commerce, 
and enlarged the communication between the countries of the North and the reſt of Europe. 
Learning, however, remained at a very low ebb in the Chriſtian ſtates of the Weſt, whilſt the 
Saracens or Moors of Barbary and Spain, cultivated it with great attention. Averroes, a 
native Moor of Cordova, or Corduba, in Spain, an able phyfician, who died in the year 1198, 
had tranſlated the works of Ariſtotle from the Greek into Arabic, when, it ſeems, they were 
utterly unknown amongſt the Chriſtians of the Weſt, who for a long time after, as Baron 
Holberg in his Chronology obſerves, had no other but a Latin tranſfation of them from that 


of the ſame author in Arabic. Mezerai gives a ſad account of the ſtate of France before 


Louis VI. ſurnamed the Groſs, came to the crown in the year 1108. Violence reigned, 

« and juſtice was trampled under foot, The clergy, merchants, widows, and orphans, as. 
« well as the reſt of the people, were expoſed to rapine and plunder by the lords and gentry, 
« who had all of them caſtles from whence they were wont to fally out to rob on the high- 
« ways, and on rivers, in the defenceleſs countries. The cities of France, to defend them- 
«. ſelves, had formed communities, and created popular magiſtrates, with power to aſſemble 
and arm themſelyes ; which, it ſeems, that wiſe Louis VI. readily confirmed, and 
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1 allo 3 them many other n. ſor enabling them to 0 the overgrown power 
1 4 of the lords; already too formidable even to the crown itſelf, ” In England, as well as in 
2 5 France and other parts of the Weſt, the royal records of the affairs of ſtate ſeem to be nearly 
-. co-eval with the beginning of this century, as appears by. that noble printed collection of 
| ours in particular, called Rymer's Fœdera, of Which we ſhall make ſuch a great and im- 


Pagan, ſo much the more do the Popes and Clergy domineer and triumph over the con- 
ſciences and common ſenſe of the laity; till at length the Pope arrives at the almoſt incredible 
inſolence of literally kicking the crown with his foot off the kneeling Emperor's head! In 
England, Germany, and France, many new ſcenes open; corporations, or towns corporate, 
| ſtart vp every where, which prepared the way for the increaſe, or rather the introduction, of 

commerce into the northern and weſtern parts of Europe. By the new diſcovery of the coun - 
tries at the eaſt end of the Baltic ſhores, and by the founding therein of many new Chriſtian 
cities, which ſoon grew conſiderable, a beginning is made to the famous mercantile Hanſe- 
confederacy. The important kingdom of Ireland is firſt ſubjected to the crown of England. 
Maritime and mercantile laws are promulgated. Yet the two furious factions of Guelphs and 
Ghibelines taking their riſe in this century, for a long time diſturb Italy; the free ſtates 
of which country however, though deeply engaged in thoſe factions, carry on a conſiderable 
commerce to the Levant, &c. and are very powerful with their fleets. Diſtillery js firſt 
brought into Europe; likewiſe the manufacture of wrought filks, together with the manage- 
ment of the ſilk · worm, are now firſt introduced into the weſt, 


The focoud cruſade was s headed 5 Guelph duke of Bavaria, who, from being a zealous cham- 
pion for the Popes againſt the Emperor Henry IV. gave name to the party called Guelphs, 
Hugh, brother to the king of France, Philip Auguſtus ; ; Stephen earl of Blois ; Stephen earl 
of Burgundy; William duke of Aquitaine; Frederick earl of Bogen; Hugh, brother to the 
Count of Toulouſe; beſide many archbiſhops and Wen It conſiſted of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pegſons. 

This cruſade for the Holy Land was indeed more numerous than the firſt, but proved 
nevertheleſs much more unproſperous ; ; vaſt numbers of the cruſaders falling 1nto the hands of 
the Saracens, from ambuſcades laid for them, as their hiſtorians ſay, by the treachery of the. 
Greek emperor Alexius. So that they were almoſt all cut off, or elſe died, without doing any 
thing memorable ; to the immenſe loſs of Germany, France, Italy, &c. which were thereby 
greatly depopulated and impoveriſhed. | 

The Venetians ſent no leſs than one hundred ſhips to the coaſt of Syria; the Genoeſe 
had likewiſe a powerful fleet there: and Baldwin king of Jeruſalem ! is faid to have granted the 
latter a third part of all the towns on that coaſt, which they ſhould take from the infidels. 

Dr. Brady, in the appendix to his Treatiſe of Cities or Burghs, has exhibited ſeveral ancient 
charters granted to the city of London, aſter that compendious one granted by William the 
Conqueror, already mentioned. The earlieſt of which is one from King Henry I. in the 
year 1101, being the firſt year of his reign, whereby he grants to that city, © the fee-farm of 
' © the county of Middleſex for the yearly rent of three hundred pounds, or nine hundred 
pounds of our money, and power to appoint a ſheriff for that county out of their own 
body. That the citizens ſhall not be ſued out of their own city; ſhall be quit of ſcot and 
lot, dane: geldt, &. Neither ſhall they be obliged to go into the wars. No ſtranger ſhall 
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wee from this century. The more Chriſtianity ſpreads and prevails in parts formerly 
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5 dodge withic the walls; nor mall Wing be forcibly given there to ſuch, der by the 
« King's officers, or any other perſon. All the men of London ſhall be free from all toll, 
* paſſage, laſtage, and all other dues throughout England and all the ſea ports. The clergy,  } 
* barons,” 5. e. the governing citizens, like to what aldermen are now; * and citizens, ſhay | | 
64 enjoy and keep peaceably their wards, liberties and cuſtoms. Shall 'have free liberty to 
d Hunt in Middleſex, Eſſex, and Surry, as their anceſtors had,” The reſt relates to obſolete, 


| | and, at preſent, little underſtood privileges, relating to their courts of Huſtings and Folk. 


>. 


motes, and the lands and debts of citizens, &c. All Which, however, tend to ſhew the 
| ſpecial regard which "this King, Aha his nag who Nee e We bad to wk "capita 
e 

King neue! 1. is Sid, by 571830 to have rene Ant be calls the kalle ell of the 


merchants, making the extent of his own arm to be the true ſtandard, or ell, for the future. 


He alſo commanded the halfpence and farthings to be made round; for before this time 
they were ſquare, and that if they were entire, they ſhould not be refuſed in payment. In 
the coining of e l were AR SOR Lys. _ ſo as to be eafily bb into 
halves. | [ ; 

This ſame' King laid a tax of three  thillings on every hide of land, or one bundtedd and 
twenty acres, for a portion for his daughter Maud when married to the Emperor Henry IV. 
which became a precedent to all future kings.on the like occaſion, There was another tax of 
the ſame ſort uſually demanded by our Norman kings, viz. for making the King's eldeſt fon 
a knight. Otherwiſe, in time of peace, ſays Selden, thoſe kings had ſuch numerous demeſne 
lands all over the kingdom, and other conſtant as well as bes er TOTO, 15 hey had no 
need of afking money of their ſubjects. | | | 

In this firſt year of King Henry I. records or regiſters of the ſeveral public 20 &c. of the 
crown firſt began to be regularly kept. Wherefore Thomas Rymer, Eſq; hiſtoriographer to 
the late Queen Anne, began, at this year, his invaluable work, intitled, Fœdera, &c. or, A 
Collection of Treaties, Conventions, Letters, Grants, &c. between the Kings of England | 
and foreign Princes and States ; and alſo many Charters, Grants, Proclamations, &c. of thoſe 


Kings relating to Matters with their own Subjects, &c. tranſcribed from the public archives 


in the tower of London and the chapel of the Rolls; which collection was continued by Mr. 
| Sanderfon, keeper of the records, and now confiſts of twenty volumes in folio. 

The late Mr. Carte, in a printed advertiſement, in the year 1744, relating to his then in⸗ 
tended Hiſtory of England, ſays, That our records began to be kept in the reign of King 


Richard I.” I ſuppoſe he meant more generally, „ when the acts and grants of our kings, 


under the feal of their Chancery or Exchequer, began to be regularly enrolled and kept in 


proper repoſitories. That the ſurvey of the lands of the kingdom in Doomfday Book, and 


the ſheriffs accounts for one year of Henry I. and for all the reign,” except the firſt year of 


5 Henry II. among the rolls in the Pipe- office, are indeed more ancient; but theſe are not 


properly acts of our kings. Nor were the acts of other kings in Europe uſually enrolled 


„and entered upon record before that time. In France,” continues he, before that time, 
„the Chancellor only kept copies of all grants under the Great Seal, which, at his demiſe, 
« were delivered over to his ſucceſſor; and the like method was probably. obſerved in Eng- 
<« land, and perhaps in other parts of Europe. But an accident of our King Richard Ift's 


08 ſurprizing King Philip Auguſtus in an ambuſh, and ſeizing of his Great Seal and the 


15 9 of all his e made them fall 3 into the method of regiſtering 1 in books and repoſit- 
vs ing 
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"2/0 opp ing in d olices the copies of ul grants, We And this method ſeems t to | have ban in- 
8 tn at the ſame time into Eaglan gaga 6 
Monſieur Voltaire, in the third part of his Wenne Hiſtory of ee 4 nne 
to © Charles V. having obſerved; that in the ages of ignorance and barbariſm which followed 
the fall of the weſtern Roman empire, the Chriſtian, ftates of Europe received almoſt every 
part of learning from the Arabs; as Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, Phyſic, Arithmetic and Algebra, 
tells us, that the Cherif Ben Mohamed, uſually ſtiled the Geograpber of Nubia, being driven 
out of his own dominions, 'retired-to Sicily, where he preſented to King Roger II. who came 
to that crown in the year 1102, and died in 1120, a filyer globe which weighed eight hundred 
marks, on which he had Xe ariſe the esl TOY of the _— and corrected the * 
Ptolemy the geographe. 
The Moors cruelly beet the Chriſtians in iche Balearic Iſles of Ades 85 8 
the Piſan fleet, at the Pope's. requeſt, inveſted thoſe ifles for the ſpace of fix months, and at 
length vanquiſhed and killed the en os: __ pegs . man; e Camp 
bell's Hiſtory of the Balearic Iſles. i 
In or about this ſame year, the Abtes Hakluyt, in dk rob e tells: us of a great 
fleet of buſſes of Engliſh, Danes, Antwerpers, and Flemings, which contained about ſeven. 
thouſand men, that arrived at Joppa ; and that after their devotions at Jeruſalem, and being 


employed by EL Baldwin in Ws n ee e CERN the ee n TOE: home 
to Europe. 1 


1104 Baldwin I. king of Jeruſalem, e in WY your; eee a e ee f knighthood' 


with the title of the Holy Sepulchre, for the protection of pilgrims, inſtituted, in the follow- 
ing year, another order of the ſame kind, with the title of St. John of Jeruſalem, which had, 
as before has been related, by the intereſt of the merchants of Amalpln, obtained leave of the 
Sultan to erect an hoſpital in Jeruſalem. e ee e eb e now the 
ſovereignty of the iſle ef Malta. 


1106 Lindenbrogius acquaints us, that in the year 1 _ a a of Hollanders WAS ſettled in 


Holftein- near Hamburg ; for Which purpoſe the Archbiſhop of Hamburg grants a charter, 
to certain people on this ſide the Rhine, called Hollanders, to come and ſettle themſelves 
in certain uninhabited marſhy parts of his dioceſe, they paying him annually a certain 
„ quit-rent in money, for each habitation.” He alſo therein takes eſpecial care to ftipulate 
for the tithes they ſhould pay, viz. The'tenth ſheaf of corn, the tenth lamb, pig, goat, 
and gooſe, alſo the tenth meaſure of honey and of flax. A colt they were to recom (De- 
nario) for a penny, and a calf (Obolo) for a halfpenny, &c.," ; 

Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, Cap. X. Sect. 20. relates, That the weavers and bakers 
were the two moſt ancient Fellowſhips or Guilds in London ;” which is natural enough, 
ſince food and cloathing are moſt immediately neceſſary to mankind. In King Henry 
_ © Ift's reign, who reigned between 1100 and 1135, the weavers of London rendered to the 
< crown a rent or ferme, as it is called in the ſte of the Exchequer, for their guild, and had, 
ein after times, on diſputes with the city of London concerning their high immunities 
and privileges.” We find alſo in this century, weavers companies or guilds at Oxford, 
Wincheſter, &c. and alſo fullers, paying fermes or annual * to the crown for the pri- 
1 of their repetitive guilds. _ | 

We have a moſt curious and accurate Alt rutlon on the ſtate of coins in Scotland at this 
time, 1n the RA and ö Mr. * 6 s preface to that . work 
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. 
9 of Mr. ne Anderſon, Selectus Diplomatum et —— Seqtio Theſaurus, —Y 
burgi 1739. He thinks, that the uſe of money or coins ſeems to have been received much 
later by the Scots than by their neighbours the Saxens, Franks, Germans, and other 
gnnations, amongſt whom their hiſtorians find many coins ſtruck by their Kings as early as 5 
( the ſeventh and fixth centuries, and ſome even as far back as the fifth century. But 
4 amongſt us,“ ſays Ruddiman, 4 there are no coins to be found. ęarlier than thoſe of King 
Alexander I. who began his reign in the year 1107. P oſſibly, indeed, the coins of out 


3 
8 


in number, and not much more ancient than the time of the ſaid King Alexander I. ſeems 
nations, have been found in ſundry parts of Scotland, but not one Scotiſh: coin older than 4 
the before-named period. The reaſon whereof I conceive to be, that in thoſe. old and rude | 
times, the northern inhabitants of this iſle, being ſituated as it were at the extreme part of 


Roman luxury, and for that reaſon living in their primitive ſobriety and en, they 


or barter, they continued without any coinage of their own; partly, perhaps, becauſe of 
the ſcarcity of artiſts, but more probably from the want ot ſilver bullion; and they probably 
+4 contented themſelves, for ſeveral centuries, with the money which they brought from 


„ which have been found hid in the earth in various parts of Scotland, there have been much 


Donald V. who began his reign in the year 854, coining money at Sterling, from whence 


doms, contained the very ſame quantity and weight of bullion, and alſo the ſame figure 
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preceding Kings may have been utterly loſt, either from being quite worn out by uſe, or 
* 4g by age, or elſe may lie buried in the earth. But that ſuch coins muſt be but fey 


* to me probable; becauſe very many Roman coins, and ſome. very ancient ones of other [ 


<< the earth, beyond the limits of the countries into which the Roman arms had introduced 


either knew not the uſe of money, or had it in ſmall eſteem, | 

Even after the Scots had, by further communication with their. e the Bihore 
66 and Saxons, or. perhaps the Romans, in' Britain, learned the greater commodiouſneſs of 
„money as the medium of commerce, in lieu of the primitive practice of mere permutation, 


foreign parts. What makes this the more probable is, that of all the hoards of money 


«© more of Engliſh than of Scotiſh coins dug up.” A ſtrong proof that there was, in thoſe | | 
old times, a greater quantity of Engliſh than of Scotiſh coins current in Scotland. | 
Mr. Ruddiman praceeds to prove, that what the old Scotiſh writers aſſert, concerning King 


they infer, as ſome Engliſh writers alſo do, “ that the firſt ſterling money took its name 
from thence, is a mere romance; and that thefe was no ſuch name as ſterling money known 
« till ſome years after the death of William the Conqueror.” Next he lays down, what will 
in the ſequel of our work be rendered n from Rymer's F dera, and from Eng: 
liſh Acts of Parliament. 1 | 
ſt, Hat there Was , the ſame 00 in England and Scotland in reſp to 
their coins.“ 
a2dly, That the very lms purity -or fineneſs of the e in the coins of both king 
doms, continued for ſeveral centuries.” 
3dly, © That for ſeveral centuries alſo, the coins of the ſame PUNE Ti pe in both king- 


« and ſhape in both nations.” And, fourthly, 6 Very near the ſame werke and 
4 faſhion in both nations.“ 

5thly, He ſhews, Thar the Engliſh, 3 and Scots,” as alſo the Dutch or Nether- 
landers, as we have ſhewn under the year 802, had anciently, as at preſent, the ſame de- 


46 nominations of pounds, ſhillings, and pence ; twelve of the laſt making a ſhilling, and 
abs « rent 


1 
A. D. 
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twenty ſhillings one pound: which laſt name came from. pondus che Latin word * weight, 
and did undoubtedly, for ſundry centuries, contain in it a pound weight, -or twelve ounces 


CI 
* 


« 


* 


e troy of ſilver, as the ounce contained twenty pence, or as uſually termed twenty penny- 
e weights: ſo that the penny was really then, as well as now, a ſtandard weight in England, 


being mixed with baſer metals.” 


« as well as a coin. Which coins, in both nations, remained in great purity for ſundry 
« centuries; until partly by the poverty, partly by the covetouſneſs of princes, and partly 
« alfo by the deceipt of coins, a very great change was gradually brought about in the in- 
« trinſic value of the coins of the ſeveral nations of Europe. For a pound of filver money, 
which at firſt was a real pound in weight, became gradually diminiſhed in weight, though 
ſtill retaining the ancient name, and became likewiſe 55 21 from its ancient _ by: 


* 


Here Mr. Ruddiman produces his authorities, with reſpe& to b Freneh'1 money, kan Fran 


ciſcus Blancius's Hiſtorical Commentary on French Money, from the time of Charlemagne 


downward; and then ſhews the gradual diminution of the real value of the Engliſh und Scotifh 
coins : and that till about the year 1355, the coins of both the Britannic kingdoms were ex- 
actly the ſame in denomination, weight, and 'fineneſs : but in the year 1601, the Scotiſh- 
penny, and their groat, the higheſt filver coins which both they and the Engliſh had till long: 
after, had gradually funk to one twelfth part of thoſe of England, though the + denominations: 
remained the ſame : and ſo it continued till the happy union of the two kingdoms, in the- 


| year 1707, when all the Scotiſh gold and filyer coins were called in, and. coined into Engliſh 
| ſterling money. Yet amongſt the commonality of Scotland, they can ſcarcely ſtill forbear 


reckoning their old way, by Scotiſh pounds and marks; though now inconvenient ; and they 
Kill retain their old copper coins, though now much worn out. There was no ſmaller copper 


coin in Scotland at the union in 1707, than that of two-pence, being equal to one fixth part 
of a penny Engliſh. King James VI. of Scotland ſeems to have been the firſt that coined a 
Scotiſh copper penny, as did alfo King Charles I.; but they being worn out at the Reſtora- 


tion, the two-pence, already mentioned, has ever ſince been the ſmalleſt denomination ; and 


the higheſt copper. coin was three of them, which were equal to an ROB DF: ſterling ; both 
which were coined in the reign of King William III. 


1 


1109 We have the authority of Helmoldus, Lib. I. Cap. whe that 1 cloth; at this time, 


1110 


was uſed as money, in exchange for all other things, in the iſle of Rugen, on the coaſt of 
Pomerania. The once famous Henry the Lyon, duke of Saxony, had, it ſeems, conquered 
the then heathen people of this iſle, laying a tribute of four thouſand ds hundred. marks 
weight of filver on them; but they had ſo little either of gold or filver amongſt them, and ſo 


little eſteem for them, that they could not make up the quantity impoſed on them. If,“ 


lays he, „they by chance got any gold or filyer by their piracies, or in war, they either be- 
* ſtowed it in ornaments for their wives, or laid it up in the treaſury of their Idol God.” 
Several authors relate, that in this year the citizens of | Genoa, as well as thoſe of Florence 
and Lucca, erected themſelves into free ſtates or commonwealths ; being much about the time 
that the Normans abſolutely conquered the country afterwards named the kingdom of Naples. 
Let Petrus Baptiſta Burgus, in his account/of the Genoeſe dominion: in the Ligurian Sea, is 
of opinion that the Genoeſe had aſſumed their liberty at an earlier period, via. on the extinc- 
tion of the race-of Charlemagne i in Italy, when that country was greatly diſtracted by divi- 


ſions; and De Mailly, as already obſerved, declares the freedom of Genoa to have taken place 


in the year 1096. Others would carry the 3 the Genoeſe as high as the year 720, 
f though 
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though with httle orchability.” Upon the whole; althoveti. Genoa. might not * racks 
independent till about or near the lateſt of theſe alata it is, nevertheleſs, agreed by 4 
torians, that even while the Genoeſe were ſubject to. the Lombard kings, and ſtill more while 
h s they were governed by the race of Charlemagne, that city was much addicted to maritime 


dcdommerce, and very potent at ſea ; and it is perhaps not improbable, that the figure they " "ih 


maade in their more precarious ſituation, might give a handle to their hiſtoriographers, in after 
| nges, to make their independent condition more ancient than it really was. Fethaps, too, 
ſomewuhat of a fimilar kind may be ſaid of the other two republics. Certain it is, that theſe 
three cities availed themſelves of the weakneſs and negligence of, and the diſputes between, 
the Emperors and the Popes, to ſet up for themſelves long before they found means to be 

| ae as free . The Am 550 Res ako een of other cities _ tee in 


HL 
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the Cruſaders, principally by the help of the Daniſh and Norwegian fleets. 
It was not till this period that the Chriſtian religion became triumphant in | Bede in the 
reign of Ingo, who came to that crown during the courſe of this year, when, according to 
their great hiſtorian Puffendorf, the worſhip of their idol at Upſal was totally ſuppreſſed. | 
_ In this-year, learning began to be revived at Cambridge, which univerfity had been founded 
ty King Bam the ce n _ n c n e N it ee till 
this time. , 
1Hi David, lber bo Mende I. king of Scotland, has! Hales ends comtant Engiend, was 
married to Maud the daughter of Voldroſt earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon ; by 
which a W r anchors came ——— imo ae Ape Ee ate andy crown of 
ne 999 6580 ee 26194} DRC: An 
1112 Towel chu cloſe of the laſt and in the FIG hack * this gre} —_ had ood 1 great 
ninundations or overflowings of the ſea in Flanders; ſo that great numbers of poor Flemings 
.. were forced to take ſhelter in England. They came thither in ſuch ſwarms, as to be thought 
a burthen to the nation. King Henry I. planted them in the waſte parts of Northumberland 
and Cumberland, but chieffy about the city of Carliſle: But afterwards, very wiſely confider- 
ing, in imitation of what the Romans had done, that thoſe Flemings might be ſerviceable to 
him for the keeping of Wales in awe, he tranſplanted them into the ſouth parts of that 
country, giving them the county of Rhos, now Roſs, and a part of Herefordſhire, lately 
conquered from the Welch princes; where their deſcendants proved ſucceſsful againſt the in- 
curſions of the Welch, and remain there until this day, greatly differing both in point of in- 
duſtry, cuſtoms, and language, from the Welch aborigines. Some add, and particularly 
Verſtegan, in his Reſtitution of decayed Intelligence, that King Henry foreſaw that thoſe 
Flemings might be profitable to the realm, by inſtructing his ane in ther art oh — 
already in great perfection in Flanders and Brabant. . 


4115 The Moors remained, at this time, in poſſeſſion of the inland of Majorca; FW in the 


years 1114 and 1115, «unſucceſsfully attacked by che joint fleets and armies of Berenger king 

.of Arragon and count of Barcelona, and by the republics of Genoa and Piſa. | 
About this time, Baldwin king of Jeruſalem, by the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe Gent: made 

himſelf maſter of mary towns in Paleſtine ; in which, ſays Fuller, the Genoeſe were allowed 
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1121 


1125 
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1115 one « third of the ſpoil, and alſo a. whole Aireet to be folely W 5 PREY in every town. 
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they took. : 
The Moors, or, as hiſtorians in al aha the enden, are now 1 ee e on the 


Italian coaſt. They ſubdued and burnt the city of Piſa; and afterwards reduced the iſland of 


Sardinia, then poſſeſſed by the Piſans. Whereupon, the latter made an alliance with the 


Genoeſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance they recovered Sardinia from the Moors, after defeating them in 


a naval engagement. To this ſucceeded very cruel wars between thoſe two republics for the 
poſſeſſion of Sardinia and Corſica, in which the Genoeſe were at length ſacceſsful. 

In this ſame year, two hundred Venetian ſhips overcame ſeven hundred of the Saracen | 
ſhips befieging Joppa, and raiſed that ſiege. The Venetian fleet then beſieged and took Tyre, 
which the conquerors gave to the patriarch of Jeruſalem.” This ſucceſs, exciting the jealouſy 


of Emanuel the Conſtantinopolitan Emperor, he commanded the. Venetians to proceed no 


further; at which the latter were ſo enraged, that they took from him the ifles of Scio, 
Rhodes, Samos, Mitylene, and Andros. On the other hand, the Genoeſe, ther alſo power- 


ful at ſea, took part with the Greeks, who, by their aſſiſtance, obtained the reſtoration of 


their empire about fifty years after this time ; by which means Genoa came in for a ſhare of 
the Greek iſles and havens. In this manner thoſe two rival 6 e their oppoſite 
games for many years. 

Thus did theſe Latin Chriſtians, under the dna of zeal . Mahometaniſm, featlier 


their own wings, at the expence of an ancient declining Chriſtian empire. The Venetians 


never loſt ſight of their commercial intereſts ; taking care, in every one of their ſucceſsful ex- 
peditions for the Holy War, to ſtipulate for themſelves conſiderable privileges and immu- 


nities, from cuſtoms and taxes in the conquered cities; wherein they, as well as the Genoeſe, 


had particular ſtreets ſolely reſerved for their own nation; and at the taking of thoſe . 
as at Tyre and Joppa, they were ſure to carry home great plunder. 

The Venetians were in this year ſo powerful at ſea, that their Doge Dominicus Michael, 
with a fleet of two hundred ſail, obliged the Saracens, a ſecond time, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Joppa, having entirely deſtroyed their fleet lying before it. 

In this year, Middelburg, the capital city of the province of Zealand, which had been but 
a village, or at beſt an open town, was now ſurrounded with a wall. It is called in Latin, 
Metelliburgum, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been built by Metellus the Roman general; though 


the moſt probable etymology is from its baving been built in the middle of the iſle of Wale- - 


heren, and that it cannot juſtly boaſt ſuch high antiquity, 

Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Precioſum, ſays, this was a very * time in Eng- 
land for corn; wheat being ſold at ſix ſhillings per quarter. And ſo it muſt have been, con- 
ſidering the time we are upon. For if the uſual price of corn was, as we may ſuppoſe, two 
ſhillings per quarter, 5. e. fix ſhillings of our money, and that other neceſſaries were nearly in 
proportion, the rate of living then was fix and two- thirds at leaſt cheaper than in our days, 
ſuppoſing forty ſhillings to be at preſent a moderate price for a quarter of wheat; and 
if all other neceſſaries had happened to be ſtill cheaper than the wheat, then the rate of living 
would have been proportionably cheaper; always remembering that the ſilver coins of Eng- 
land were then thrice the weight and value of ours in modern times. 

The Genoeſe and Piſans fell out about the iſland of Corſica, as they had 1 done with 
relation to Sardinia. The Saracens, Genoeſe, and Piſans, had each, in their turns, poſſeſſed 


thoſe two iſlands; and after the Saracens ing been quite driven out, theſe two Chriſtian re- 
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g * publics: could never agree about the boihan of them: fo.that they: had many ed . 1 
eekngagements on that account, both in this and the next century, till the final deſtruction oe 
Pia. The Genoeſe now attacked the Piſans with eighty gallies, and totally routed their fleet: 
yet Piſa, in this ſame year, or as Moriſotus has it, in the year 1127, renews its efforts; and 
Genoa again proving ſuperior, they carry the war home to the city of Piſa, which the "OY 
beſiege both by ſea and land, and reduce it to accept of very diſhonourable conditions of peace. 
Amongſt other marks of ſubmiſſion, Genoa obliged them to ſtipulate; not to build their houſes 
higher than one ſtory. Vet, in the year 1128, Piſa makes one more N at fea e Ge. 
nos but are again totally vanquiſhed near Meflina. | 
a 125 We have before obſerved in the preceding century, that 8 Guilds; in | Engliſh towns, 
were in uſe even prior to the Norman conqueſt. What they were in all reſpects, is not now _ 

exactly known. They doubtleſs participated of a community in a certain degree, Vet they do 
not ſeem to have been incorporated, or made bodies politic by charters, as they now are in moſt 
parts of Europe, until the former part of this century. It is ſaid that the French Kings firg 
PE | incorporated thoſe communities as a check to the inſolence of their overgrown vaſſals, the 
Dukes, Counts, &c. and to protect ſuch of them as held of ſubjects, from their extravagant 
power. And probably King John of England had the very ſame points in view, when he 
created ſo many corporations in the next century. In France, the chief points conſtituting 

ſuch communities, were a Mayor, Eſchevins, and Common Council, or a Fraternity, a Bel- 
frey, and Bell to convene them, and a common Seal and Juriſdiction. The moſt ancient of 
theſe French corporations was St, Riquier in Ponthieu, incorporated by ng Lode VI. in 
the year 1126, and their number was much increaſed by Louis VII. | 
Dr. Brady obſerves, that, about the ſame time, the laws and cuſtoms WE 7 the e of 
| Scotland were publiſhed by King David I. who began his reign in the year 1124, and died in 
| 1153. Skene, on Regiam Maj eſtatem, ſays, that David ſent certain learned men into foreign 
countries, to learn the laws and ordinances of them; which they performed in two years time: 
and from their reports he framed his Leges Burgorum, i. e. Burgh Laws. The King's Cham- 
berlain made an annual circuit through all the burghs of Scotland, to puniſh crimes, and to 
take an account of the Brethren of the Guild, as, to this day, the 3 are called there, by 
| themſelves, and of the other inhabitants by themſelves: 
In England, King William Rufus, Henry I. and King Stephen, nt Kink immuni- 
ties to burghs; and in King Henry the Second's reign they were arrived at ſuch high privi- 
leges, that if a bondman or ſervant remained in a burgh a year and a day, he was by ſuch fe. 
fidence made free: and it was the ſame in Scotland, Leges Burgorum Scotiæ, c. xvii. Dr. 
Brady further obſerves, that when there was a competition for the crown, both parties made 
uſe of the burghs to ſerve their own purpoſes. Thus Henry II. in his fixth year, grants 3 
charter with large privileges to the burgefſes of Wallingford, for the ſervices they did bim 
and his Mother Maud the Empreſs, againſt King Stephen ; as alſo to thoſe of Wincheſter | 
and Oxford. By theſe charters they were called free burghs, and their burgeſſes free burgelles; 
becauſe they were thereby diſcharged from tolls, paſſage, pontage, laſtage, ſtallage, &c. and 
from every burden excepting the fixed fee - farm rent of ſuch town; and this throughout all 
England, excepting London. And the ſame privileges did David I. of Scotland, grant to his 
burghs, as appears by his burgh laws; wherein he directs every houſe to find in their turn, 
one man to watch and knock at their doors with a ſtaff.— And, in the reign of his ſon, 
King William, ſurnamed the Lyon, it was enacted, that the merchants of the 1 5 | 
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p 126 dom mould bi their Werchant guild, n Kaba from tolls, Bes as in bi father's reign. 
Theſe ſame merchants were no other than the ordinary tradeſmen or retailers, and ſuch as fre- 
| quented fairs and markets; being then ſo named all over Europe, as they continue to be in 
tte northern parts of this iſland. Thus in a plea between the Abbot of Weſtminſter and the 
tradeſmen that reſorted to his fair there (xxx Edward I.) they wete often called Mercatores, or 
| Merchants. Even every inland burgh that had a charter, had a Gilda Mercatoria ; and their 
| ordinary tradeſmen were ſtiled Mercatores. Vet, in ſuch burghs, every inhabitant was not a 
burgeſs, in regard to the freedom of tolls, &c. but only ſuch as were of the Gilda Mercatoria, 
i. e. of the freedom, and who contributed to the common charges of the burgh, as at preſent. _ 
Notwithſtanding King Edward the Confeſſor's ſevere laws againſt uſury, yet in a council SE: 
held at Weſtminſter, in'this year, by the Pope 8 Legate, Cardinal de Crema, it was only made 
prohibitory to the clergy; who, in caſe they practiſed it, were to be degraded. And in ano- | 
ther council held at Weſtminſter twelve years after, it was decreed, That ſuch of the clergy 
« as were uſurers, and hunters after ſordid gain, and for the public employments of the laity, 1 
« ought to be degraded. After which,” ſays Sir Roger Twiſden, in his preface to Sir 
Robert Filmer's Treatiſe on Uſury, *I do not find any law made about it in England,” — 
And he concludes, ** That neither from Scripture, nor the practice of the-primitive church, = 
nor from Alſtedius, Calvin, &c. is-either the giving or taking of uſe for money lent, in its 
&« own nature finful amongſt Chriſtians, ſo as no other circumſtance made it ſo.” Our leſs EO : 
informed readers are here to take notice, that the word Ufary, called in Latin, Lſura, and | ; 
Fænus, always meant no other than intereſt or uſe for money in general; though of late we | 
confine that word to exorbitant and extravagant intereſt WORE 3 * as pawnbrokers, &e. are 9 
accuſed of taking of the neceſſitous. | 
112; After the Civil or Roman Law had remained in lo in the Weſt for fix centuiles, the q 
very books of it being deemed to be loſt, a mere accident brought it into light, and at length 
eſtabliſhed it far and wide over Europe. About the year 1127, an old copy of the Pandects or 
-Digeſts of the Emperor Juſtinian the Great, happened to be found at Amalfi, in the kingdom 
of Naples, when that city was taken by the Emperor Lotharius II. Mr. Selden, in his pre- 
face to his Titles of Honour, ſays, that the Emperor gave this copy, as a precious monument, 
to the Piſans; and it is now in the Great Duke of Taſcany's library. Under this Emperor 
it began to be profeſſed at Bologna, the firſt of any place in the weſt of Europe; and it made 
ſo ſwift a progreſs, as to be publicly taught at Oxford about the year I150, though never re- 
ceived in England as the general bafis of their laws, And beſides Italy, and Germany, it made: 
its way into France, Spain, and Scotland; though not till very late in the laſt country. | he 
The particular laws and uſages of the barbarous nations who conquered the weſtern empire, 
and particularly the introduction of the feudal law by the Lombards about the year 570, had 
quite driven the civil law out of uſe till this time, and indeed even out of remembrance. The 
civil law contained many curious points relative to the regulation of trade, commerce, and na- 
vigation; to which, on the e as has been elſewhere ee the feudal law was not ſo 
favourable. 1 £ \ 4F 
1139 We have already Se that, ſo early as about the middle &f thi Gixth century, the breed- | 
ing of filk worms, and, ſoon after, the actual manufacture of filk, was introduced into the . 4 
eaſtern empire by Juſtinian. Nevertheleſs, the people of the weſtern parts of Europe content- | 
ed themſelves, for about fix hundred years after, with fetching what little wrought ſilk they 
uled, TM Conſtantinople and Alexandria ; none, Jed, but : and noble 8 of 
T 2 b 8 | the 
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11 150 of the weſt, wearing filk garments in thoſe early times, Poſſibly, filk might not have been 10 85 


land; in which Roger II. king of Sicily having engaged in the year 1130, and, in his return, 
having taken Athens, Corinth, and Thebes from the Greek empire, and releaſed Louis VII. 
of France, whom the Greeks had made priſoner 1 in his coming back from the holy war, he 


| weave the ſilk; the art of which was afterwards brought to Italy and Spain. From Italy it 
was introduced into the ſouthern parts of France, i. e. into Dauphine, Provence, and Lan- 
be introduced into Sicily two hundred years later, by Robert the Wiſe, king of Sicily and count 
of the Eſſai de Hiſtoire du Commerce de Veniſe, firſt publiſhed at Paris ſo lately as in i 


Corfu and Negropont. Roger alſo defeated a Saracen or Mooriſh fleet, took the town of Tri- 


the Greek empire. This prince is by all allowed to have been very powerful at ſea; and from 


Ocean. 


| &c. Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronicon Precioſum, confirms this in the following words, 


ſoon rendered common in the weſtern parts of Europe, but for their expeditions to the holy 


brought away from Greece all ſuch as wrought in the ſilk manufacture, and ſettled them at 
Palermo; where they taught the Sicilians not only to breed up the filk worms, but to ſpin and 


guedoc, a little before the reign of King Francis I, and that King brought it into Touraine. 
This is the account of moſt writers, except Thuanus, who makes this manufacture of filk to 


of Provence. But although Robert might, probably, make great improvements therein, yet as 
ſo many authors agree in aſcribing its introduction to King Roger, and particularly two later 
authors than Thuanus, viz, Mezerai, in his Hiſtory of France, and the anonymous author 


1729, Thuanus may very probably be miſtaken on this, as he has been on ſome other 1 Lk 
although, in general, an able and excellent author. 

Roger II. of Sicily, not only robbed the declining Greek empire of the cities of Bari and 
Trani, being all that now remained to that empire in Italy, bat alſo ſeized on the iſles of 


poli in Barbary, and made the city of Tunis tributary to him. He even inſulted the ſuburbs 
of Conſtantinople ; but was driven from thence by the fleet of Venice, then in alliance with 


his warlike ſhips, then named Gallæ and Sagittæ, are ſaid to be derived the modern names of 
gallies and faicks. The Venetians, it is ſaid, were ſo jealous of this King Roger, merely on 
account of his eſtabliſhing the ſilk manufacture at Palermo, which greatly interfered with their 
importations of filks from Greece, that ENT Joined with the Greek en Emanuel againſt 
him, in the year 1148. | 

It ſeems the ſilk ſtuffs of Palermo were ſo far TO RIA as to be finer than thoſe of Greece; 
ſo that the Sicilians made up their cargoes, in a great meaſure, with ſilks, to the 2 in the 


It is uſually ſaid by our Engliſh hiſtorians, that King Henry I. but in Fong year is not 


known, changed the ancient method of being paid all his rents, of his demeſne lands, we 


ſuppoſe, in kind, into ſome part in money, and the other part {till in kind, f. e. corn, cattle, 


viz. © Inſtead of proviſions for his houſhold, deſiring to have ſome ready money to defray 
« the expences of his court, and to pay his ſoldiers, he agreed with his tenants, that inſtead 
« of bread for one hundred men, (for one meal, I ſuppoſe, ſays the Biſhop,) they ſhould 
« pay him one ſhilling. And inſtead of a ſtalled ox, one ſhilling. And inſtead of provender, 
«« or oats, for twenty horſes, (for one night, I imagine, ſays the Biſhop, ) four-pence. And for 
one ram ſheep, four-pence.” And in another place the Biſhop ſays, that in Henry Iſt's laws, 
forty ſheep were valued at twenty ſhillings, i. e. one ſhilling and fix-pence of our money per 


ſheep. And in the year 1145, we find an OX valued at three OT. or nine ſhillings of « our 
money. | 


ir 
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"= probable, that by this compoſition of King Henry I. with his tenants, for part money 
at his death, in 1135, fo large a ſum as one hundred thouſand pounds of ſilver in ready money. 
There were no gold coins in England till above two hundred years after this time, and that Eng- 

liſu money was then above ten times as ſcarce as in our days; which being thrice the quantity 


of merchandize, proviſions, and all neceſſaries; may be fairly reckoned equal to ten times as 
much as one hundred thouſand pounds of our money. Vet this computation of the rate of 
living, is ſtill upon the ſuppoſition that all other neceſſaries were, at or about this time, 
nearly or almoſt as cheap as the valuation of the forty ſheep already mentioned. The more 
frequent fluctuations of the price of wheat, &c. however, renders this matter ſome what more 
uncertain than a like valuation would be in modern times. See the year 1189. 

King Henry I. ſeems to have been the firſt of our monarchs who attempted the improvement 
of rivers, for the benefit of inland navigation; being ſaid to have joined the rivers Trent and: 
Witham, for making a navigation from Yorkſea to Lincoln, being ſeven miles. 

T1 1136 As the Genoeſe continued to be very potent at ſea all this century, they were frequently in- 
ſtigated by the Popes, and by the Chriſtian Princes of Spain, to o go to war with the Moors of” 
Spain. In the year 1136, ſays their hiſtoriographer, the Chevalier de Mailly, they fitted out 
a fleet of one hundred and ſixty-three ſhips and fixty gallies, for beſieging the Moors in Alme-- 
ria; which city was taken from the Moors the ſame year, with great ſlaughter and a vaſt booty. 
In this ſiege, the land forces of Genoa are ſaid to have ſignalized their valour as much as their 
navy; and contributed much more to the taking of that capital of a Mooriſh kingdom, than. 
either the King of Caſtile, or the Count of Barcelona, who were more immediately intereſt- 
ed. They were without doubt well recompenſed by large privileges in their commerce to- 
Spain, where the Chriſtian princes had ſtill too much upon their hands to be able alone to- 
deal with the Moors; and indeed not only they, but all the other monarchies of the welt,. 
left commerce almoſt entirely in the hands of the free ſtates of Italy, which were thereby im- 
menſely enriched. And now, ſay the Genoeſe hiſtoriographers, nothing could have hindered: 
the Chriſtian princes of Spain from totally expelling the Moors, but the diviſions amongſt. 
themſelves; which gave their enemies a farther reſpite of above three hundred. and. fifty 
years. 

11337 The Genoeſe, with their powerful fleet ad their gallant land farow,. were equally ſerviceable: 
in the ſiege and taking of Torxtoſa. The rendezvous of both fleet and army was at Barcelona; 


Caſtile, one third to the Count of Barcelona, and the other third to the Genoeſe, which they 
ſoon after ſold to the Count of Barcelona, who likewiſe gave the Genoeſe an immunity from: 
paying any cuſtom. in his ports. 

In this year, according to Drake's hiſtory of i it, a caſual * in the city of Vork, conſumed 
its Cathedral, St. Mary's Abbey, St. Leonard's Hoſpital, thirty-nine pariſh churches within 
that city, and Trinity church in the ſuburbs: by Which account it ſeems that Vork was then 


ties in thoſe zealous times, could ſeldom be Jultly aſcertained by their number of churches and: 
convents. 


inſtead of all in proviſions, and by his taxes on lands, &c. he was enabled to leave behind him 


or weight of our modern filver money, is three hundred thouſand pounds, and in the purchaſe / 
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and the city being taken was divided into three equal parts, viz. one third to the King of 


a more conſiderable place than at preſent. Vet we ſhould have been much better able to 
judge of this, had he given us the number of houſes burnt down ; ſince the magnitude of ci- 
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. 11 139 About this time, in the reign of Kin Stephen, Wi illiam of Malmſbury Jefcribes — FS a 
. to be a city abounding with rich Wh e and wr RETAIL Nats Rs * all 
nations, more eſpecially out of Germany. 
William of Malmſbury, alſo about the PRE time, all Brittol, Fi icus . 10 a . 
8 * mous town, its haven being a commodious receptacle for all ſhips coming thither from e. 
land, Norway, and other foreign countries.” Camden, in his Britannia, thinks that Briſ- 
tol took its riſe in the decline of the Saxon government ; fince the firſt time it is mentioned 
is in the year 1063, when Florence of Worceſter makes Harold fail from Briſtol to Wales, In 
Doomſday Book it is mentioned as paying, with' an adjoining farm, one hundred and ten 
marks of ſilver. Camden muſt only here be underſtood to mean as a port of e, for 
we have ſeen that it exiſted as a town or fort, in the fifth century. 155 
Portugal had now the title of a kingdom firſt given it, by Alphonſo” 8 e the name of 
Ling of it; being alſo proclaimed as ſuch by his army. His father Henry had all that part of 
Luſitania or Portugal that was Chriſtian, beſtowed on him by Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and 
f 5 Leon, for his aſſiſtance againſt the Moors; but with only the title of Count, and to be his 
tributary: and his ſaid ſon making many more conqueſts on the Moors, judged and rendered 
himſelf now quite independent; having, in this year, defeated five Moorifh kings, and taken 
from them the city of Liſbon.—See the year 1147. That country was till then obſcure and 
poor, but this King greatly augmented it; and his ſucceſſor, by marrying a baſtard daugh- 
ter of the King of Caſtile, got as her dowry the kingdom of Algarva. From which time the 
boundaries or limits of Portugal have remained nearly the ſame to this day. 2 
1149 The names of two potent and memorable factions or parties in Italy, called Guelphs and 
| Ghibelines, were now firſt known. They were ſaid to take their names from two powerful 
-princely houſes in Germany, who, by their diſſenſions, cauſed great diſorders in that coun- 
try. The occaſion of thoſe factions in Italy, was the war which the Emperor Conrade HI. 
; who was of the houſe of the Ghibelines, (Ghibelin being the name of a village in Swabia, 
which gave title to Conrade's family) waged againſt Roger king of Sicily, on account of the 
double election of the Popes, Innocent II. and Anacletus. In a battle between the two ar- 
mies, Guelph duke of Bavaria, Roger's ally, cried out, Hier Guelph ; and the Emperor's ar- 
my cried out, Hier Ghibeline. From thence forward the imperial party were a Ghubelines, 
and the oppoſite, or papal party were tiled Guelphs. : . 
About this time, Roger king of Sicily, took from that Emperor the territories in Apulia. 
which had depended on the empire; and ſeveral cities of Italy, taking advantage of thoſe con- 
3 55 fu ons, withdrew themſelves from their dependence on the imperial crown. About the mid- 
| dle of the fourteenth century, thoſe two factions began to diſturb and diſtract Italy very 
| Www much, and continued with incredible fury for above an hundred years, They exiſted above 
| tree centuries ; the Guelphs ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the power of the See of Rome, as the Ghi- 
1 ö belines did the Emperor's right of ſovereignty : dividing Italy in a violent manner, and Patzig | 
| All cities and families at variance, without any regard to the ties of nature. 
3 | Nothing ſeems more clearly to prove that there were real Vineyards of old in England, 
ttuhan what is in Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, who obſerves, chap. x. p. 247, that, in 
the fifth year of King Stephen, in the year 1140, the Sheriffs of Northampton and Leiceſter, 
were allowed upon their account for the ſtated liveries, and for the livery of the King's Vine- | 
dreſſer at Rokingham, and for neceſſaries for the vineyard, In the original roll it is thus : 
7M « Et; in Liberation Vineatoris de Rochingeham, xxx Sol. et v D. Numero, et in Procurations 
| Vine 
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2 5 4% * xx $61, 9. Ke in! chap. xi. 8 269. And xv. Henry III. there i is mention made 


« of vineyards in the dioceſe of Lincoln, in the year 1230. Fruttus ee Vi inearum, | 


i. e. vine branches or twigs, and alſo torcularium, i. e. à wine preſs. Sh 
We have inſtances, even in our own days, of the poſſibility of making wine from crapes of 


our own growth, which ſometimes has anſwered extremely well. But, upon the whole it 5 
more our intereſt to fetch wines from thoſe nations who take off great quantities of our manu- 
factures and product, than to depend on the very great uncertainty of our own climate,, which. 


is too far from the ſun for vines to anſwer in the way of commerce. 


This ſame year is memorable alſo for the founding of the famous ce city of Lu- 
| beck, by Adolph Earl of Holſtein-Schawenburgh. The German writers ſay, that the Rugians 
had before deſtroyed the old town and caſtle of this name; ; whereupon this prince choſe a 


more convenient ſituation for the new city. Although we are unacquainted with any thing 


of the figure which old Lubeck might have made in commercial matters, yet we find that this. | 


new Lubeck began to be conſiderable in that reſpeQ, in a few years after its foundation ; ſo 
that its commercial efforts brought an acceſhon of inhabitants to it from Weſtphalia, Frieſ- 
land, Holland, &c. for cultivating the deſarts of the province of Wagria, wherein Lubeck 
is ſituated, This city, however, in its tender years, received many ſevere ſhocks from fire, 


wars, &c. and had been ſeveral times taken-and ſacked by the Danes, &c. Nevertheleſs its | 


commodious ſituation on the Baltic ſea, for commerce with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Poland, and Ruflia, and alſo for ſupplying all the north end of Germany with whatever 


it wanted, and for taking of them what other people, or itſelf wanted from thence, 
ſoon filled the city with merchants, ſo that it became the moſt famous of all the cities 


in the north of Germany. Yet, notwithſtanding this, and much more that might be pro- 
duced by way of evidence, that this is the true date of the founding of Lubeck, the Chronicon 
Epiſcoporum Mindenſium ſays, that Volguinus, the thirty- fifth Biſhop of Minden, who 


Monks and Canons there from the town of Alden. (Printed in the book, entitled, Rerum 


1653.) Poſſibly this Monk might believe that nothing could make a town or city without 
Monks and Canons. It afterwards obtained the honourable title of a free Cæſarean or impe- 
rial city, ſays Werdenhagen, in his Tractatus de Rebus-publicis Hanſeaticis, vol. I. being 
reckoned one of the four primarian or principal cities of the empire, which hold the prece- 
dency of all others, viz. Augſburgh, Aken, or Aix-la-Chapelle, Mentz, and Lubeck. Dr. 
Heylin ſays, it rebelled againſt the Dukes of Holſtein, but Werdenhagen calls it a war, and 
that it had Dukes of its own at two different times that it was ſubdued by the Danes, and 
afterwards again made imperial ;—after which it joined the Hanſeatic confederacy. But Wer- 
denhagen's account, with all his faults, ſeems to be the moſt authentic. 

The great commercial progreſs of Lubeck, excited other German towns on the Baltic ſhores, 
&c. to emulate its ſucceſs : and ſuch trading towns ſoon began to make aſſociations for their 
greater ſafety from pirates and other violences, and for ſettling mutual paſſports. for the free 


navigation of their ſhips. This proſperity, however, drew upon them the envy of the kings 


of Denmark and Sweden, the Dukes of Saxony, Holſtein, &c. which obliged thoſe trading 


towns gradually to fall into the famous Hanſeatic confederacy, that made ſo great a figure 
for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries, and of which Lubeck was, from the firſt, declared the head ; 


as having conducted the reſt into the beneficial * of traffick.— She has, indeed, 


Ever 


came to that ſee about the year 1275, from a village firſt made Lubeck a town, and placed 


Germanicarum veteres jamprimum publicati Scriptores Sex. —Francofurti ad Menum, anno 
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1 135 ever ſince, even to this day, poſſeſſed unrivalled, the dire&orium « or preſidentſhip of the Han. 
ſeatic league, though now ſunk almoſt to a mere ſhadow of her priſtine glory; when not on! 
Lubeck, but ſeveral other cities, were arrived at ſo great a pitch of wealth, power, and naval. 
greatneſs, as to be formidable to all the neighbouring monarchs, who often courted their 
friendſhip and alliance. Werdenhagen aſſerts, that there was a league between the Saxon cities 

for the defence of commerce, long before the Hans=confederacy ; that all the ancient grandeur 

'* _ of the once famous Bardewic, now a village in the dutchy of Lunenburg, is not general 
known, though once the moſt noble city of Germany; as alſo Winet, that univerſal empo- 
rium, ſituated on Uſedom, an ifle at the mouth of the river Oder, of which Helmoldus, Who 
lived in this century, likewiſe gives ſuch pompous accounts, ſimilar to thoſe given by Adam 
of Bremen, &c. concerning Julin; that it was ſtored with the merchandize of all nations; and 
though it perſiſted in Paganiſm to its final deſtruction, yet no people were more civil or hoſpitable 
than its inhabitants. He adds, that many things relating to this ſubject are to be found amongſt 
the archives of the ancient cities of Germany. But as this league of the Hans Towns was not 
compleatly formed until the cloſe of this century, or perhaps ſomewhat later, we ſhall here 
only further obſerve, what is material to our hiſtory, that, as Lubeck led the way to the 
other trading towns near her, for the improvement of commerce, it is paſt diſpute that the 
revival, or rather commencement, of any confiderable degree of maritime commerce in the | 
Baltic, fince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in thoſe parts, muſt be placed to the credit of 
Lubeck. It is true, that the old German writers confider ſeveral other commercial towns in 
Germany as more ancient; ſuch as Staden in the dutchy of Bremen, faid to have been built 
three hundred and twenty years prior to the incarnation of our Saviour; Julin, which was, 
according to Helmoldus, deſtroyed partly by inundations, and partly by the Danes, and which 
| the calls, maxima omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum—the greateſt city of Europe ; of which, 
perhaps, he was not altogether a competent judge. Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, calls Julin 
the capital and greateſt town of the Vandals; he ſays, it was deſtroyed by Eric IV. king of 
Denmark, becauſe they had entertained in their port the ſhips of two brothers of Schonen, 
-outlawed for their crimes, and who were become pirates. But the true reaſon or cauſe of its 
deſtruction was, that this famous commercial town had been long hoſtile to-the Daniſh kings, 
and had often oppoſed their ſchemes of conqueſt; wherefore, theſe Vandals had their beſt city 
deſtroyed for the better keeping them in awe, Werdenhagen gives us another account of its 
| deſtruction: according to him, that city continued in Paganiſm till 1150, when they were 
converted to Chriſtianity. The Daniſh kings, who were the terror and ſcourge of the free 
trading cities of thoſe parts, had frequently harraſſed and pillaged Julin; and in the year 
. 1167, King Waldemar I. with a great fleet and army, came unexpectedly upon that city, and 

N having taken it, he utterly deſtroyed and burnt it to the ground. It was never after re- built, 

| though not far from the fite of it, the preſent town of Wollin was afterwards founded. Dr. 


Heylin gives Julin the name of Wollin, and ſays it was beſieged in the year 1170, its biſhop- 
| rick removed to Camin, and the bulk of its commerce to Lubeck; ſo uncertain are the ac- 
counts of thoſe dark ages. Yet the real fact ſeems to have been, that Eric IV. took that 


6 | | emporium, and Waldemar I. utterly deſtroyed it. Many other pompous accounts are given 


_*- | of northern cities by theſe old authors, and of the magnificence of their W Pelaces 
&c. which are of little dependence. 


1143 - In this year the French King, Philip Auguſtus, baniſhed the aun out of the kingdom of 
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bn which that city ſtands. | They had already given aſliſtancꝶ to the Emperor Henry IV. in his 
43 expedition to the Holy Land, by joining him with ſome of their forces. They were become 


Princes, had in the year 1147, got three conſiderable armies together, partly for attacking the 
who ſtill held a conſiderable part of the north end of Germany, Bremen fitted out a fleet, in 


thence, at the requeſt of Alphonſo, the firſt King of Portugal, marched towards Liſbon, 
from whence they drove the Moors; which city, from that time, became the capital of Por- 
tugal. As we have ſeen, that twelve yeats further back, this King Alphonſo had made himſelf 


| of the Bremeners might have been performed ia the year 1139, when Alphonſo firſt took Liſbon. 
So confuſedly does Werdenhagen, and other older German authors write on fuch i, that 
it is often difficult juſtly to aſcertain the dates of theſe. public occurrences. 


produced in the iſland of Sicily, with which the Venetians traded to the ports in the ocean, as 

well as with the ſugars of Egypt, and what was brought thither from India by the Red Sea.— 
Probably, ſays the French author of Eſſai de 'Hiftoire du Commerce de Veniſe, Aready 
quoted, * the Saracens brought the ſugar-cane to Sicily from India.” 


of our American Settlements, printed at Boſton, in New England, anno 1751, and re- printed 
at London in 1755. gives us the following brief hiſtory and character of ſugar, viz. 1 
The ancient Greeks and Romans uſed honey only for ſweetening ; ſugar was not known 


4 among them. Paulus Ægineta, a noted compiler of medical hiſtory, and one of the laſt 


« (Greek writers on that ſubject, about the year 025, is the firſt who expreſsly mentions ſugar. 


Alt was at firſt called mel arundinaceum, i. e. reed or cane-honey. It came originally from 


China, by way of the Eaſt Indies and Arabia,” (in which laſt named country, according to 


Salmafius, it had been made goo years before) into Europe. Formerly, ſugar was only uſed 


in ſyrups, conſerves, and ſuch- like Arabian medicinal compoſitions. It is at preſent 


become of univerſal and moſt noxious uſe; it fouls our animal juices, and produces. ſcro- 
4 phulas, ſcurvies, and other putrid diſorders; by relaxing the ſolids, it occaſions watery 
„ ſwellings, and catarrhous ails; it induces hyſteric and other nervous diſorders ; therefore 


** ſhould be ſparingly uſed, eſpecially by our weaker ſex, as they are naturally of a bra laxa.” 
Mr. Wooton, in his ingenious Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, chap. xxii. 
obſerves, that the ſugar- cane was not anciently unknown, fince it grows naturally 1 in Arabia 
and Indoſtan; hut fo little was the old world acquainted with :its delicious juice, that. ſome 
of their ableſt men doubted whether it were a dew, like manna, or the juice of the plant itſelf. 
All the arts and methods therefore of preparing ſugar, which have made it ſo. very uſeful to 
* human life, are owing to modern Portugueſe and Engliſh.” This remark of Mr. Wooton's 
mutt only relate to the refining of ſugar; for it is certain that raw ſugar was in uſe in 
TT | Europe long before the Portugueſe: found America, as Dr. Douglas likewiſe aſſerts. Herrera, 
| tie American hiſtorian, obſerves, that formerly ſugar grew only in Valencia, probably brought 
2  __ thither by the Arabian Moors; from thence it was W Granada, ang afterwards to the 
= Vox. LS | U „% CAM Canary 
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1147 The 0 of hs by this time,” make ry Gd figure 3 in point of commerce Pi, fea 
- "od land, of which its people were ſtrenuous defenders, az alſo of the ſafety. of the river Weſer, 


ſo conliderable.in. ſhipping; that When the Emperor Contade III. by the aſſiſtance of other 
| Saracens or Moors both by ſea and land, and partly deſigned for attacking the Pagan Sclavi, 


which were ſent many Weſtphalian and Saxon ſoldiers. They landed in Gallicia, and from 


maſter of Liſbon, poſſibly the Moors of Spain had again got poſſeſſion of it; or elſe this exploit $45 


* * n 
* * 


2148 Several authors agree, that about this time there were very conſiderable n of ſugar 


Dr. William Douglas, in his Summary, biſtorical and political, of the firſt Planting, be. 
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Gore iſles ; and, laſtly; to he! Spaniſh' Weſt Wer The ny inipentos; @ Fogdecming, 3 ic 


the Weſt Indies, put the Spaniards upon procuring negro ſlaves from the TIO on the : 


Guinea coat, which has been followed by all other nations. ¶ Ses the year” 1808. 

About this tinte, According to Werdenhagen' s Hiſtoria de Rebuſpublicis Hanſoaties vol. i 
pars 3. the city of Stetin, the capital of Pomerania, was in a flouriſhing condition, having been 
wee to be built by tlic Sedini, before the Saget 1 e Lord 1 Its SY were con- 
verted to Chriſtianfty in 1 20. 0 

Abd ut the middle of this Sry the 8 to thee Eaſt Indies; aa | in Py News of the 
© Reina empite, and alſo ſome time after its overthrow in the weſt, was carried on by way of 
the Nile and Red Sea; but which; upon the increaſe of the Saracenie empite, had been quite 
loſt, was again revived, according to Monfieur Huet's Hiſtoire du Commerce, &c. of the 
Ancients, by the way of Caffa, on the Black Sea, and Aſtracan, acroſs the Caſpian Sea, and lo. 
. through Perſia to and from India; the Gendeſe and Venetians being then the ſole carriers to 


te reſt of Europe. Theſe were ſomie of the ancient ways by ae * eee PIO the 


Indian merchandize to Greece, and other parts of Europe. 95 
At this time alſo lived the Cherif Edriſſi, commonly e by ch W naine 5 the Nubian 


| — geographer: he wrote on Indian affairs, as did alſo Benjamin the Jew of Navarre, whio travel. 


- being infidels, a matter much ftobd upon in thoſe times. That, at his being at Conſtan- 


led into the Et about the latter part of this century; but, according to Biſhop Huet, they 
are neitlier of them much to be depended on. The latter reports, that in His time, there was 
u great reſort of ſhipping and merchants at Alexandria from all parts of Europe. The 
„ Venetians obſerving this, obtained leave of the Pope to trade thither; notwithſtanding their 


% tinople, there was alſo a great concourſe of merchants there, from Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
„and Aſia. That the ſpices, and other Indian wares, were then brought thither from Egypt, 
«, which' came by the Red Sea and the Nile.” This may poſſibly have been true, and yet that 
way might be, and certainly was, afterwards dropped, till the Mamelukes revived it by the 
Red Sea, in the year 1 300, or, as ſome relate, in 1350. At this“ time, alſo, Indian wares were 
brought up the Euphrates to Bagdat, and from thence by caravans 0 e N wu then 
2 great trading city in Perſian and Indian merchandize. 

About this time, the Moors of Spain firſt introduced the art of chytuidtty, or at leaſt of 
diſtillery, which is a branch of it, having learned it from the African Moors, who received 
it from the Egyptians ; but how long before the African Moors had been in poſſeſſion of this 


curious ſcience does not clearly appear. Certain it is, that this art was not known to the 


ancient Greeks and Romans, fince neither Pliny, nor any other Latin or Greek writer, makes 


mention of it; yet it is undoubtedly of conſiderable antiquity. The Egyptians are faid to 


have been ſkilful in the practice of it in the time of the Emperor Diocleſian, who began his 
reign in the year 287, and being enraged at them, becauſe they had made an infurrection, is 


ſald to have burned their writings concerning the diſtilling of gold and ſilver. By the great 


1152 


uſe of diſtilled ſpirituous liquors all over the world, and which, of late years, is ſo much in- 
creaſed, they are become a very important branch of commerce, as has Been obſerved in our 
Introduction. | | 

In the ſeventeenth year of the reign of King Stephen, the city of Norwich, ns to 


Camden's Britannia, was rebuilt, and erected into what he calls a corporation, being then a 


pretty populous town. Yet, in Alexander Nevill's Latin hiſtory of Norwich, or rather of its 


biſhops, — in the year 157 5, it appears, that it had but one church ſo late as the year 
15 I 11% 


# 


1 | 
. N 
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' + 32505 for, writing of Biſhop William Turbus, who died in that year, he . es a 


5 combuſta fuit eceleſia Norvicenfis, i. e. in his time the church of Norwich was burned; unleſs 


1154 


vue ſuppoſe, as ſame poſſibly may do, that by the word eecleſin, he only meant the cathedral 


church; which, however, does nut ſeem very probable, ſince, in other parts of this work, he 


ſpeałs often of templum cathedrale. Vet he ſays, that the immediate ſucceſſor of Biſhop Tur- | 
bus, named. ohn of Oxford, compleated an boſpital i in Norwich for the ſick, which had been 


begun by Biſhop Hubert, in the reign. of King Henry I. It is very certain, however, that the 
great increaſe of Norwich was occaſioned. by-the revival of our woollen manufacture 1 in the 


fourteenth century, and was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, by the ſettling of the perſecuted Walloons 


there in the ſucceeding one, who introduced the fine ſtuff manufactures, hien wy ſo e 


increaſed and flouriſhed in and near that city even to the preſent tim. 

We have ſeen, under the year 1135, that Henry I. King of England, W the tenants of 
his demeſne lands to pay him part of his rents in ready money, in end of pax iar aii thei rents 
in kind, as had been the cuſtom till that perioT᷑ u. joe Fa 

His grandſon, King Henry II. carried this point e e e 5 Tilbury, . flou- 
riſhed in the time of this King, who began his reign in 1154, and died in 1189, obſerves, 


That the officers of this King's houſhold knew well which counties were to ſend in wheat, 


« which fleſh, which provender for hoſes, &c. and they reckoned with the ſheriffs, who, in 
thoſe times, were receivers · general of their reſpective counties, by reducing thoſe matters 


into a ſum in pence; viz. for a meaſure of wheat, to make bread. for one hundred men, one 


4 ſhi ling, &c.“ Here the prices of proviſions ſeem to be tranſcribed from the account of 1 135-] 
But yet, as to ſoldiers pay, or for donatives, and for other neceſſaries, concerning the pleas of 
„the kingdom, or conventions, as alſo from eities and caſtles, where they dic not exerciſe huſ- 


« bandry, payments were made in ready money: : This King was engaged. beyond ſea in ap- 


«© peaſing of tumults, &c. whereforc ready money, became highly negeſſary for him to ſupply his 
* occaſions, Huſbandmen, moreover, made loud complaints of their being harraſſed by his 
« a8 for r carrying ee to far diſtant parts of the ee eee their A were 


e 


$6 money.” | The xg of « our Saxon inn like 8 the rene nadie; princi- | 


pally in cattle, as there was ſo little gold and ſilvet then in the realm, that it would have been 
impracticable to pay all che rents of the kingdom in money. Dr. Howell, in his Hiſtory of the 
World, obſerves, “That in the writings of ' thoſe Saxon times, and even in later periods, by 
e the word pecunia, Was: often meant live- lock, or cattle, ſometimes expreſſed by viva pecunia; 
and from their heads, or capita, were framed the words capital, capitale, and capitalia, ſigni- 


. fying goods moveable or immoveable, and ae edges, and the: er and value of 


CL things, and what we now term catalla and chattels,” 


The. King, by his. marriage with Eleanor, daughter of the 1 3 of e firſt 3 


the Engliſh, acquainted with the. ſquthern parts is F rance on de grein, as og were before 
with the northern proyinces of that Kingdom. 


It, was from. this time that we commenced nies ute Wed eee yok wines, 


our ſhips conſtantly bree 228 pf. until * 118 Wh a ib, as will be ſeen 


hereafter, aS by 


5 IS SS 4 5 


From, the yery commencement 15 Ting eas, dhe Second s reign, bai Gon, to hive had a 
fixed 1 intention of making himſelf maſter of Ireland. This appears from a record in the firſt 


volume of Rymer' $ Foedera, page 15, en mherein there is a licence a to him 
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another perſon for two hundred pounds andiually. | | b 


an, 1 7 41 And enten erer οι¹οοꝛ²ũðε en 
8 


uh Pope Adrian IV. in che following NY vie „ Hdriannt Papa gratum # acceStinh =o] 


/ 66-quod ee Steundus, Rex Angliæ, inſulam Hiberniæ ingrediatur, ut populum legibus Jubdar 


% Fa tamen, ut annua 11 50 e nee W EW fas W * * e was IR, 
 vrider the year 1192, 4 115 
We find by Pet. 8e Butgbe's Treaiſ-doDbminte Bae Ligſtici, kb; TH cap, 14. 
in all this century, the ſea · dominion of Genoa was ſo inconteſtable on their own coaſts, as G 
have licences required of them for navigating thereon. In the year 1154, thoſe of Lucca Tequeſt 
leave to navigate with merchandize in their own ſhipping. Two years after, the ſame licenſe 
is granted to Azoline of Placentia, to ſend a galley whither he pleaſed, with one hundred and 
Wes pounds value of goods yearly. ' This dominion of the Genoeſe in the Liguſtic ſeas, was 
confirmed to them by the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa in 1162, extending along the coaſe 
from Monaco to Porto Veneri. We find the Genoeſe again granting licenſe to one Droguo 
de Confilio and his brethren, to trade by ſea to the value'of four hundred pounds yearly, as | 
freely as if they were citizens of Genoa, The fame Fe was alſo Fey in 1179, to 


This power on the ſea of Genoa is again Lens to chats in 1191, by hs 8 


Henry VI. The Genoeſe being therefore become ſo potent in ſhipping, and ſo rich by their 
commerce, it is no wonder that they obtained ſimilar grants 5 empty en 1 the Em- 
e POT who often ſtood in need of their money and ſhipping. / 


— 


The city of Hanover, which had been firſt founded in the cighth century, was in this year 


fortified by Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, &c. a very potent Prince. Some German 


writers, however, make Hanover much more ancient than the eighth century, being known 


and deſcribed by Ptolemy of Alexandria by the name of Leuphana. Werdenhagen ſays, it 
-  ' was, for a long time, a member of the Hanſeatic league. What i is at owed time is well known, 
f viz. a neatly fortified and populous city, of a moderate fize. © 


Mr. Tallents, in his Chronological Tables, and ſome other Gee für on the yer . 
x157 for the date of the firſt eftabliſhment of the bank of Venice. That politic and jealous 


ſtate has ever been extremely cautious of ſuffering matters to be made public which have any 

near relation either to their policy or commerce. It i is, however, agreed by all, that Venice 

was the firſt ſtate in Chriſtendom that found out the convenience and advantage of a public 
bank; and other Italian cities, as Genoa, F lorence, &c. ſoon followed the example of Venice 


in this particular. Some authors, however, place this eſtabliſhment in the year 1176, and 


others {till later. It is ſaid that its original fund was two millions of ducats. In one of her 
wars with the Turks, the ſtate became ſecurity to pay the money therein lodged, which they 
| bad been forced to make uſe of in that exigency. The agio, or premio of this bank, in pro- 


ceſs of time roſe ſo high as thirty per cent. better than current money, although the ſtate, by 
ſeveral ediQs, endeavoured to keep i it lower. Its capital was afterwards made double the original 
ſam, and the ſtate, in another exigency, alſo made free with that increaſed capital. In ſuc- 
ceeding times the ſtate enacted that bank money, or the agio of the bank, ſhould never exceed 
twenty per cent. advance, as it ſtill remains to this day. In this bank are made all payments 
of bills of exchange, and of contracts between merchants, &c. as in the bank of Amſterdam, 
which probably borrowed much of its plan from this of Venice, by writing off from one account 


in bank to another, i. e. from the payer's to the receiver's account, moſt frequently without any 
gold or filver paid, Yet it is certain that in all public, as well as private banks, a. quan- 


tity of ſpecie, or ready money, is abſolutely — not only for ſudden and unexpected 


runs 
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1 1518 or dean but likewiſe for 3 ſmall or broken ſums;: 1 This mn ancient 
and eminent bank has ever been conducted with the greateſt juſtice and prudence, by which - 


; means it has ſo long preſerved its credit unimpeached, and has thereby proved: ef infinite be- 


nefit to the ſtate, + Finally, for the adjuſting and balancing of all their accounts em, they 


5 - ſhut their books four times in every year, for three weeks each ſhutting: o 
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Canute IV. king of Denmark, had, in the year 1077, attempted to convert the 8 of 


the fine province of Livonia to Chriſtianity, having now reduced them to be tributary to his 
crown: but this was reſerved for the German nation to effect, in this ſame century, and was 
at firſt owing to certain ſhips of Bremen accidentally diſcoyering Livonia; which, although 


bound no farther eaſt in the Baltic Sea than the famous emporium of Wiſbuy, happened, 
| 5 however, to be driven by tempeſt as far as the river Duna in Livonia, which country was till 


then unknown to the Bremeners. For this Joannes Angelius a Werdenhagen's Reſpublica 
Hanſeatica, Vol: I. Pars iii. quotes the Chronicon Bremenſe. See alſo Helmoldi Chronica Scla- 
vorum, Lubecæ, 1659, Cap. ii. Here they contracted friendſhip with the Pagan Livonians, and 
made a kind of treaty of commerce wich tliem, in behalf of the merchants whom they were af- 


7 terwards to conduct thither. From this fortuitous beginning a progreſs was ſoonmade ; for, in 


1172, the Lubeckers made a voyage thither, taking a miſſionary for the converſion of theſe. 
people to Chriſtianity : and more Germans conſtantly flocking to ſuch a fruitful province, 


the city of Riga, in the year 1 198, was founded on the river Duna by a colony of Bremeners,. 
which has ever fince been a place of conſiderable commerce. The people of Livonia are ſaid to 


have been ſo. rude and unpoliſhed at this time as to fling away the bees-wax on the dunghill, as 
an excrement, after they had taken out the honey. Werdenhagen obſerves, that at firſt their 


commerce was carried on merely by barter, there being very probably no money then in Li- 


vonia. The Bremeners carried thither alſo more miſſionaries, and erected a chapel, ſo that 


Chriſtianity was gradually eſtabliſned amongſt them. The Teutonic or German Knights of the 


Croſs ſettled themſelves here ſoon after, by the invitation of Albert, biſhop of Livonia, who 


gave them a third part of the country in propriety, of which; Thuanus obſerves, his ſucceſſors 


Livonia and Pruſſia, proved one great occafion that foreign traffic and navigation took place 


had reaſon to repent. The ſettlement alſo of the Marian knights in Pruſſia, brought about 
great changes there; for the former, in the year 1218, calling in the latter to their aſſiſtance 


againſt their Pagan neighbours, the Marian Knights gained dominion there, and kept Riga 


in awe with the fort of Dunamunder, of which, however, Riga ſeveral times gained poſſeſſion. 
Thuanus and Penſionary De Witt juſtly remark, that this colonizing of the Germans in 


in thoſe northern parts, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of this work: it alſo brought about the 
eſtabliſhment of the Hans-Republics, or commercial confederacy, which made fo great a figure 
in the three following centuries z Nd of "NA * cities remain to this day i in * 
ſplendor and opulenctcgeQ. | 


16 That great and warlike prince, 1 3 ithe 13 duke of þ Boi 3 n 


hay! ing utterly deftroyed the town of Keſſin, in the country now called Mecklenburg, out of 
its ruins was huilt, or rather walled, the city of Roſtock in its neighbourhood, having till 
now been only a village. Werdenhagen makes this foundation of Roſtock's greatneſs to have 


been laid by Pribiflaus and his brother Niclotus, the laſt Pagan kings of the Obotriti, Heruli, 


or Heneti ; for by theſe and ſundry other appellations and divifions were the countries of 


Holſtein, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania denominated by the writers of thoſe middle ages. 


; The Pagan princes of cg 13: remained powerful even to 2 century. * is à charter 
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1160 of the Emperor Lothaire II. dated at Bardewic, in the year 1237, zeciting;-that he had bolt 


a 
5 


a caſtle at Segeberg in Holſtein, on account of the perſecution. of Chriſtians: by the kg 1 


and near ita church for the propagation. of the Chriſtian faith. Roſtock ſoon became a con- 
ſiderable place for commerce and navigation, and is at preſent a large, populous; commer. 
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cial and imperial city, near the entrance of the river n on the _—_ + —_ * 

way between Lubeck and Straclfund. | 

The Ly of Gravelines in F lenders: is founded by Theodoric the villa, car | of that 

{bub this t. time, it is eee ms 64h 1 0 of: 1 i as S expire had 

long been diſpoſſeſſed by the Saracens, was ſubdued, and its dominion uſurped by Aſſareddin, 
or Saracon, general of Norradin, the Saracen ſultan of Damaſcus. His ſon 8 moved a. 

7 great conqueror, having ſubdued Meſopotamia, Damaſcus, and all Paleſtine. 

However the republic and people of Genoa might, on many.occafions, teſtify; th their, e 
zeal againſt the Saracens and Moors, by their powerful aſſiſtance of the Chriſtians in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Holy Land, and in driving the Moors out of a great part of Spain; yet we find, 

by their hiſtorian, the Chevalier de Mailly, Liv. I. that they were not ſo far unmindful of 
their own intereſts, even in thoſe early times, as to neglect the making application to Maho- 
metan ſtates, for the advancement of their commerce: for, in this year, they concluded a 
treaty of commerce with the King of Morocco, for fifteen Fours, on 198 0 EN con- 
ditions. 

This year is alſo . for the riſe of the Waldenſes,. or rn . Hacer” Waldo, 3 
merchant of Lyons, gave riſe to the former name. He was the firſt who openly declared his 

diſſent from the more. flagrant errors of the Romiſh church, as Tranſubſtantiation, Image- 
Worſhip, &c. His followers increaſed almoſt incredibly, though: perſecuted and cruelly 
| hunted from place to place, in this and the next century; and their opinions ſpread into other 
parts of Europe, as well as in the ſouth of France, where they were firſt divulged. In the 
year 1200, the people of the dioceſe of Albie, in Languedoc, ſtoutly reſiſted their penſecutors 
ſent by King Philip Auguſtus, from whence they were ſtiled Albigenſes. 

Yet in the end, thoſe good and brave Chriſtians were ſubdued, and many of 3 fled i into 
Bohemia and Savoy, and ſome few into England, where they paſſed by the name of Lollards 
and Wickliffites in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and were cruelly treated by the re- 
Jentleſs clergy, for being much better Chriſtians than themſelves. Whilſt thoſe people were 
increaſing, as before obſerved, the Pope and the clergy raiſed a moſt horrible clamour, and 
ſet on foot a new cruſade againſt them, making the princes of Europe their blind inſtruments 

for deroying the beſt of people, and depopulating their reſpective dominions: on this account 
they raiſed ſuch vaſt armies, as it is ſaid at one time to have conſiſted of five hundred: thou- 
ſand men. This cruſade gave birth to the moſt horribly wicked- and infernal of all the evil 
devices, which the corruptions in religion ever ꝓroduced, the holy Inquiſition as it is called; 
by which all freedom to profeſs any difference of religious opinions from the eſtabliſhed 
one is aboliſhed, unleſs people choſe to undergo the tender mercies of miſerable dungeons | 
and racks, and at length of being roaſted to death. But as this ſad ſubject is ſufficiently 
treated by others, whoſe more immediate province it is, we ſhall refer the hiſtory of thoſe 
Waldenſes, and of the overthrow of ſuch;princes as had the courage to favour and ſupport 
chem, to the proper authors. Yet we cannot altogether drop the point of the helliſn inquiſi- 


tion, w without this natural remark. ; that wherever this horrid inſtitution is in its full vigour, 
chere 


* | 
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rere cee can never Souriſh in an [emenided. and unlimited degree, but moſt over remain 10 
NY  (qeprefitl; for liberty of vpn a pee 7 Comm we thy at oats is ever Gare for the . cou 
ion of an extenſive commerce. % 880 
4 In this year, Benjamin, a 3 of Ts," in the diaet of F W tis travels 
| | _- eaſtward, ending them in 1 173; which travels, though filled with romantic and ſome incon- 
ſiſtent ſtories, and deſcribing both the countries and people in a very fingular manner, ſuitable 
to the taſte and humour of thoſe times, contain, nevertheleſs, ſome things which carry more 
than the probable appearance of reality. He ſeems to magnify the vaſt number of Jews at 
Conſtantinople, and in Perfia, &c. viſiting almoſt all the Jewiſh ſynagogues of the Eaſt, and 
at Alexandria in Egypt : He ſays, that the port of Conſtantinople ſwarmed with ſhips from 
Italy, Spain, and France, as alſo from England; traders alſo came thither from Ruſſia, Po- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Africa, Arabia, Greece, from the ports in the 
Indian Ocean, from Abyflinia; the Turks, &. The wealth of Conſtantinople was immenſe, 
and its commerce extended throughout all the Eaſt, as far as Cape Commorin in India; from 
vhence, he ſays, one may travel by land in forty: days to the frontiers of Tzin, the very ex- 
tremity of the Eaſt, beyond which he did not continue his journey. This Tzin probably 
occaſioned that country afterwards to be named China, not as yet known 121 that name. He 
is the firſt traveller ſo far eaſt of whom we have any account. | nds 
1162 At this time, the Chriſtians of Saxony vehemently puſhed: on the extermination of the 
Pagan Sclavi out of that country: and in order to re-people their cities and country, the 
Marquis Albertus Urſus brought great numbers from as far as Nimeguen (Trajectum) and 
the banks of the Rhine, and even from che ſea coaſts, viz. Hollanders, Zelanders, Brabanters, 
and Flemings : * whereby,” ſays the Preſbyter Helmoldus, in his Chronicon Sclavorum, 
Lib. ii. Cap. 89. who lived in this age, the biſhops and clergy of Saxony bm much, 
as the churches were thereby increaſed, as well as the tithes. At this time,” ades this ſame 
author, © the Hollanders began to inhabit the countries on the ſouth bank of the Elbe, and 
« alſo many other cities and provinces, even to the / Saltum Botemicum) Bohemian Foreſt.” 
In many of thoſe provinces the Saxons had originally been the inhabitants, but were gradually 
driven out by the Sclavi: and now again the Saxons, ſupported by their duke, Henry the 
Lion, who had conquered the countries north of the Elbe, from the double motive of revenge, 
and of zeal for Chriſtianity, diſpoſſeſs the Sclavi and Vandals, by degrees, of all thepro vinces 
near the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic Sea, making many of the vanquiſhed people their ſervants 
and labourers, and others, whom they did not kill, or drive out of the country, they fold to 
the Danes, Poles, Bohemians, &c. Hence the modern word ſlave and ſlavery, though ſome- 
what differently written and pronounced in different countries, became an appellation of 
drudgery and bondage all over Europe: It is called ſlaaf by the Germans, eſclave by the 
French, eſclavo in Spain, ſhiavo in Italian, and ſlave in Engliſh. % Slave, fays Dr. Skinner 
in his Etymologicon, “ a nations Slava, ſeu Slavonich; quorum ingens numerus, partim a Ger- 
manis, partim a Venetis, bello olim captus et, et pro ſervitiis divenditus.” This treatment of 
the Sclavi was began by the Emperor Henry the Fowler, about the year 927, carried on by 
his ſon Otho the Great, and compleated under Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, about ſix hundred years after their firſt coming into Germany. Thus, by the exter- 
mination of the Sclavi, their depopulated country were re-peopled by Saxons, Netherlanders, 
&c. as already mentioned, who rebuilt the-denioliſhed tawns in a better manner, altering the 
ſituation of ſome of them, as Lubeck, Wilmar, &c. . as to be more convenient for the 
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N af: the Baltic Sea: ſo chat they [LIED or. reliant” in this and. the next, century 
almoſt all the fea ports in this country; all which was improved and increaſed very. much in 
a a ſhort time, by opening a correſpondence with other Chriſtian countries; "Whereas, the 

Sclavi and Vandals, being obſtinate Pagans, were conſidered by the Chriſtians of thoſe times 
as little better than dogs, and therefore had very trifling correſpondence with them: indeed there 
is too much ground to believe, that the clergy of thoſe ignorant and bigoted: times uſed un- 


e means for exciting the W AUR nn _ N in n to 1 their 
deſtruction as a nation. {4} 

I In this year, we find a charter Frans Henry the Lion, Saks of a de. to the city of 

| Wiſduy! in the iſle of Gothland, for uniting in peace and friendſhip the Germans and the 

Sothlanders; which laſt people he had now forgiven, and taken into his favour, granting 

them ane privileges as had been granted them by his grandfather, the Emperor Lotharius 


0 bs II.; particularly, a paſſage through his dominions with their merchandize, toll free. He in- 


flies penalties on the Germans for killing a Gothlander: and finally, puts them on a level 

with his own ſubjects, provided they in Gothland treat his ſubjects in the ſame manner, and 

more frequently reſort to his port of Lubeck. Lambecii ee veterum Corn, 
| printed at.the-end of his Origines Hamburgenſes. l ee 

2 "OG Hiſtorians remark, that, about this year, the people of Holland wy Ls to bby any con- 
ſiderable or regular herring fiſhery ; and ſtrictly obſerved the ſeyeral ſtations or places on the 
coaſts where that ſiſh was to be found in all the different ſeaſons. Vet they had not as yet, 

nor for above two hundred years later, diſcovered the true method of pickling herrings; al- 
though they had now, and probably long before, a method of ſalting them, though perhaps 
only for preſerving them but for a ſhort MCs and not en RD the fine ru of modern 
pickled herrings. 

4195 The. city of Briſtol, we have ſeen, was a 1 of 3855 account in * fifth century, Sew 
the Romans left Britain: yet we find but little mention of it, except in Doomſday Book, and 
by William of Malmſbury, in 1139, till the eleventh year of Henry II. when that King 
granted a charter to his burgeſſes of Briſtol, ** to be free of tolls, paſſage, &c. throughout 
„England, W Ales, and Normandy, and that none diſturb them therein under forfeiture of 
ten pounds; whereby it appears, at that time, to be the King's own town, as the ftile 
then was: but when this King, or his ſon Richard I. gave Briſtol to John earl of Morton, 
afterwards King John, does not ſo clearly appear. However, among the printed charters of 
-Briſtol, we find that the Earl of Morton granted ſundry privileges to all his men and friends, 
* Frenchmen, i. e. Normans, Engliſhmen, Welch, and Iriſhmen,“ whom he here ſtiles, 
„My Burgeſſes in Briſtol, dwelling within the walls and without: : as the ancient walls 
were of great compaſs, as now appears by the old gates, and .as there were ſuburbs without 
the walls, Briſtol muſt, at this time, have been a very conſiderable city. “ And that they 
« be not ſued, nor be obliged to ſue without the town, except in pleas for foreign tenements. 
They ſhall be free from tolls, &c. No foreign merchant ſhall buy, within the town of any 
& ſtranger, hides, corn, or wool, hut. only of the burgeſſes. No foreigner ſhall have any 
4 tavern but in his ſhip, nor: ſhall retail cloth but in the fair. No ſtranger ſhall tarry in the 
town with his merchandize, to ſell the ſame, longer than forty days. Burgeſſes, and their 
4 widows, may marry themſelves,, their ſons and daughters, without the licence of their 
lords. Shall have all their reaſonable guilds as fully as they held them in the times of 
4 Robert, and Willam his ſon, earls of Gloceſter.” By this charter we may learn ſome- 

| ; thing 


8 
oy : 


beſide their ſubjection to their lord-paramount, had alſo their particular patrons or ſuperior 
lords, to whom they were in ſome reſpects ſubject, and probably paid ſome annual acknow- 


England : yet it is, however, plain, that Briſtol was, at this time, a conſiderable port of 
commerce, according to the commerce of thoſe. days. Hereby alſo we ſee how much the 
burgeſſes, or townlimen, already ill treated foreigners reſorting to them for trade, which ſhort- 


| ſome occaſional relaxation by our wiſer princes. E! 
The wars between Genoa and Piſa, on the ſcore of emulation and of commerce, and par- 


tury, that it would be almoſt endleſs to deſcribe all their conflicts, both by ſea and land. We 
4 find them engaged warmly in 1467, and the neighbouring ſmaller republic of Lucca in vain 


fear on land to the Piſans. By this interference, however, of the republic * ee it ap- 
pears to have been more powerful than it is at preſent. 5 
1160 The deſtruction of the two mercantile Pagan cities of Julin aid Winet, and the Weila 
of Lubeck, Roſtock, and other new Chriſtian cities on and near the Baltic ſhores, drew the 
diſperſed merchants of the two former into the latter, and produced a beginning to an aſſo- 
ciation of thoſe new mercantile cities, as we have already obſerved: yet it would be difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to fix the preciſe year of that aſſociation, afterwards called the Hanſeatic 
League, which was not only intended for protecting themſelves from the like calamity, which 
had fallen on the cities deſtroyed by the Danes, but alſo from pirates, who, about that time, 
infeſted the Baltic Sea, and occaſioned great interruptions of commerce. Werdenhagen fixes 
on the year 1169 for this firſt confederacy, which confiſted of the twelve following towns on 
the Baltic Shore, viz. Lubeck, Wiſmar, Roſtock, Straelſund, Grypeſwald, Anclam, Stetin, 
Colberg, Stolpe, Dantzick, Ebbing, and Koningſberg; though probably not all of them at 
one and the ſame time; as ſome of them do not appear to have been founded till a later 
period. Yet the learned Lambecius, librarian to the Emperor Leopold, is of opinion, that 
the Hans-League did not properly commence till after-the league between Lubeck and Ham- 
burg, in the year 1241. Be this as it may, it ſeems very extraordinary, that none of the 


word Hans, in Latin, Hanſa, until Lambecius defines it exactly in the ſame ſenſe as in King 
John of England's charters to ſeveral Engliſh towns, particularly to York city, and to 
Dunwich in Suffolk, in the year 1199, viz. a ſociety or corporation, united for their 
Joint benefit. Petri Lambecii Origines Hambutgenſes, Lib. ii. p. 61. Hamburgi, anno 1706, 
in Folio. See the year 1266. Werdenhagen, the prolix hiſtoriographer of the Hans- Towns, 
was quite ignorant of this, and makes the word Hans te be a compound of three words, viz. 
An- der-See, i. e. on, or by the ſea; becauſe, as he alleges, the firſt union conſiſted of maritime 
cities only. Almoſt all other later authors, not excepting even Rapin de Thoyras, have 
adopted this opinion of Werdenhagen, or have otherwiſe quite miſtaken its meaning. It 
a was, it ſeems, a ſtanding rule of this confederacy, that no city ſhould be admitted into the 
Hans League, but ſuch as were either ſituated on the fea, or on ſome navigable river, com- 


their league, which did not keep the keys of their own gates, and did not moreover exerciſe 
Vor. e. YE X | jt 8 Civil 
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ledgment; ſo little was there of real freedom then enjoyed by the townſmen in moſt places of 


ſighted manner of reſtraint on firangers continued for many years in 3 of with 
ticularly for the poſſeſſion of the iſles of Sardinia and Corfica, were ſo frequent in this cen- 


attempting to mediate between them; the Genoeſe, in the following year, giving a great de- 


German writers ſhould have ever diſcovered the genuine import and true meaning of the 


modious for maritime commerce. Another ſtanding rule was, Not to admit any city into 


" thing of the cabins and commerce of thoſe times; as that the FF DIY kai ſtiled basis, He 
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2 1165 civil rariſdiftion within ts : yet it was admitted, that, in other reſpects, 
acknowledge ſome ſuperior lord or prince: And upon this pr inciple, they admitted many 
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they might 


|  eities in the Netherlands, to which cities their own princes are bound by. oath to preſery, 
ttheir privileges entire. A Enos: inſtance. of their judgment, as well as their lov 5 


liberetx. 
| The N were not leſs ind in the os of their RG Te og in mad . 
ſteps they took for the advancement of their common intereſts: for, as they could not ſafely 


elect a protector, who was not a member of the German empire, ſo they thought it equally 
| prudent to fix on one, whoſe government, like their own, was free or republican, and not 


too powerful to be able to overturn their commercial ſyſtem. This naturally inclined them 


to chuſe the grand maſter and German knights of the croſs, ſettled in Pruſſia, for their pro- 


tector, who, ſince the diſcovery of Livonia by the ſhips of Bremen, as we have already re- 


lated, had made a conqueſt of that fine country, and erected a new republic there, about the 


year 1212, of which the grand maſter was the head: thus the Hans- Towns became poſſeſſed 


of all the commerce of the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic, from Denmark to the bottom of the 


gulph of Finland, containing countries productive of many excellent and neceſſary commo- 


dities for commerce, in conſequence of the many large rivers running from them into that 
fea. Thus theſe two different republics, or rather confederacies, remained united for more 


. than three centuries, and until the diſſolution of the republic of the German Knights, in the 
year 1525: which diſſolution, with other concurring circumſtances, proved one great cauſe 


of decay to the wealth, power, and union of the Hanſeatic cities: for although Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and France, and at length Philip II. of Spain, had, at different periods, 


ſeverally propoſed to be protectors of the Hanſeatic league, yet they never would admit of any 


other protector but the Grand Maſter and Knights of the Teutonic Order. Now, although 
there may appear ſome contradiction, or anachroniſm, with reſpet to what all the German 
writers ſeem to agree in, viz. that, from the very beginning of the Hans-confederacy, it had 
no other protector than the Teutonic. Order, yet that is eaſily reconciled, by only ſuppoſing, 


that as ſoon as the Hans-Towns became conſiderable, they made choice of that protection, 


although, perhaps, the beginning might be ſomewhat prior to the proper erection of the Teu- 
tonic Order; which, however, is confeſſed to be very doubtful, Thuanus, Lib. Ii. Hiſt. ſui 
Temporis, thinks the Hans-League as old as the year 1200, a little before the reign of the 


Emperor Frederick II. which began in 1211; orig autem ſocietatis ab anno ſalutis 1200 


«© reperitur, paulo ant tempora Frederici IT. c.“ Werdenhagen, and other German writers, 
have made it a very favourite point, to prove the antiquity of this confederacy, upon which 
the Hanſeatics long and ſtrongly built their unreaſonable. privileges in England, viz. their 
charter from our King Henry III. which will be mentioned in the next century. And this 
may at preſent ſuffice for their antiquity. | 
The Hans-confederacy had an extraordinary, adi aſſembly every ten years, at which 
they ſolemnly renewed their union, admitted new members, and excluded old ones, i if re- 
fractory, &c. This league was ſolemnly renewed in 1284, and confirmed a great many times 
in ſucceeding ages. Vet particular cities, for their own private ends, have ſometimes diſ- 
joined themſelves from the league, which oftentimes occaſioned fierce diſputes. 
The whole confederacy was divided into four claſſes, over each of which a certain city pre- 
ſided. At the head of the firſt, and alſo of the whole union, was Lubeck, of old, very rich 


and potent. To this city were Sid the common ſtock and records of the confederacy, 
a | and 


* 
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5 ad here 45 uſually held their cert alenblies : This particular daſh confained the Wan 
* galic and Pomeranian towns. Cologne was head of the ſecond claſs, which comprehended 
the towns of the countries of Cleves, Overyſſel, Gelderland, Mark, and Weſtphalia. Brunſ- 
wick was at the head of the third claſs, comprehending the cities of Saxony. And Dantzick 
was the chief of the fourth claſs, over the towns of Pruſſia and Livonia: Thus united, they 
carried on an immenſe commerce for thoſe Haves, and, * the favour of ae e * 
| themſelves in many foreign countries. | 
There was an early diſtinction made by the al &e. 3 che Eafterlings | 
or oriental Hans-Towns, lying chiefly on the Baltic Shores; and the weſtern Hans-Towns, 
whereof Cologne was the chief. Theſe laſt are ſaid to have joined in a peculiar league, for 
protecting their commerce againſt the incurſions of the Normans towards the Rhine; and as 
thoſe incurſions happened as early as the eighth and ninth centuries, it is probable enough 
that thoſe weſtern cities were thus confederated very conſiderably earlier than the e Han- 
ſeatic confedetacy, and might give birth to the latter. 

The city of Copenhagen, the preſent capital of Denmark, is, of no greater antiquity than 
about this time; when, in the reign of King Waldemar I. the Danes began to lay the foun- 
dations of the town, or rather caſtle, for a protection to ſhipping againſt the ſea pirates, then 
very numerous, and therefore named Kiopmans-Hafen, or the port of merchants. This 
ſoon drew numbers of people thither, ſo that from a few fiſhermen's huts, it quickly increaſed 
to a large town ; and its haven and ſituation being very advantageous, it became the capital 
refidence of the Daniſh court inſtead of Roſchild, an inland city in the ſame iſle of Zealand. 
It is at preſent a fine large and beautiful city, with a good haven for all the Daniſh royal navy. 
as well as for trading ſhips, &c. 

The foundation of the famous city of Dantzick is alſo i aſcribed to Waldemar, 
about this time; who, as well as ſome of his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, had made great con- 
queſts on the coaſts of Pomerania and Pruſſia: it was at firſt only a fort, to guard the river 
Viſtula, but foon grew up into a city, called at firſt Daneſwic, but ſince corrupted into 
Dantzick. It afterwards fell to the Dukes of Pomerania, one of whom, in the year 1271, 
pawned it to the Marquis of Brandenburg, who, in 1308, ſold it to the Grand Maſter of the 
Teutonic Knights for ten thouſand marks of ſilver, as he did, three years after, the reſt of 
Pomerellia for the further ſum of one hundred thouſand marks: yet there were fierce' and 
frequent contentions between Poland and thoſe Knights of the Croſs, touching the dominion 
of this city and adjacent country. -Dantzick has long flouriſhed in commerce, though with 
various fortune, and is happy in its ſituation for conveying the commodities of Poland to 
the reſt of Europe. It contains infinite ſtores of corn, timber, flax, cordage, &c. and, next 
to Hamburg, is at this time, and has _ been, 1 1 moſt mercantile city of all the Hans- 
Towns. | 

About this time, according to Holmoldus! Lib. ii. 5 12. there was uſually a great reſort 
of Chriſtian ſhips and veſſels to the iſle of Rugen, near the mouth of the river Oder, on the 
coaſt of Pomerania, for catching of herrings, and be particularly mentions the month of 
November for that fiſhing ſeaſon. He alſo adds, That, of all the nations of the Sclavi, thoſe 
of Rugen remained the longeſt and moſt obſtinate in Paganiſm, even down to this time. 

Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, Cap. x. P. 239, acquaints us, that not only 
King Henry II. paid penſions to his old ſervants, worn out by age or ſickneſs, of one penny 
and a penny halfpenny per — ; but that alſo K ing — III. did the ſame, and that in the 
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| fon-nint year of his reign, he airefts the ſheriff of Eſſex to pay to his porter 0 
per day, till the King ſhould otherwiſe provide for him; which two-pence, having as much 
fllver as is in our fix-pence, would go as far as, or rather further 8 e of our 


5 modern money in the purchaſe of all the neceſſaries of liſe. 
1169 Mackmurg, or Dermot, lord or king of Leinſter in e w in the year 117 


ex- 
pelled his kingdom for a rape, committed upon the wife of the King of Brefinia, applied to- 


11772 King Henry II. of England for ſuccour, promiſing to him in return the ſovereignty of that 


_ kingdom : Henry refufing to undertake the war himſelf, on account of its expence, gave leave 
to all Engliſhmen to aſſiſt him. Mackmurg hereupon makes an agreement, under the au- 
thority of King Henry IId's letters patent, with Richard Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, that 


on condition of his enabling him, at his own expence, to be reſtored, he ſhall have his 
daughter in marriage, and therewith the ſucceſſion to his kingdom; and on two other Eng- 


liſhmen of note, viz. Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz Gerald, he agreed to beſtow 
large poſſeſſions in Leinſter, for their joining to aſſiſt him. Fitz-Stephen was the firſt Eng- 


liſhman, ſince the Norman conqueſt, that had attempted Ireland; he landed there in 1170, 


with three hundred and ninety men, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Wexford, on behalf of Mack- 
murg ; and Strongbow followed with twelve hundred more. 

But King Henry II. would not loſe ſo favourable an opportunity of polling ſuch a 
noble country, to which he had looked with a longing eye from the very firſt year of his 
reign : for, in the year 1172, he obliged Strongbow to give up into his hands all the territory 
which he had conquered in Ireland, and went thither himſelf with an army, where the Kings 
or Lords of Connaught, Cork, Meath, Vriel, Offory, Limerick, and ſome other petty 
princes, as alſo the biſhops ſubmitted themſelves to Henry, and to his ſucceſſors, and alſo 
erected for him a great palace in Dublin, according to Stow and others.. Sir James Ware, in 
his Antiquities and Hiſtory of Ireland, Chap. xxii. ſays, That this palace was built of 
« ſmooth rods, after a wonderful manner, near St. Andrew's church without that city, where 
« King Henry, with the princes above-mentioned, celebrated Chriſtmas feſtival.” A little 


after, ſays Camden, King Henry II. tranſplanted an Engliſh colony from Briſtol to the an - 


cient city of Dublin; which city, then probably drained of inhabitants, he beſtowed on the 
ſaid colony in the following terms, viz. ©* With all the liberties and free cuſtoms which thoſe 
«© of Briſtol enjoyed.” And from that time, ſays Camden, Dublin flouriſhed more and 
% more; and has, in many doubtful and dangerous conjunctures, ſhewn remarkable inſtances 


of its loyalty to the Kings of England.” Sir James Ware further ſays, that they never 


built houſes of brick or ſtone, ſome few religious houſes excepted, before the reign of King 

Henry H. when, in imitation of the Engliſh, they began to make uſe of thoſe materials. 
Thus was this truly noble iſland, in appearance eafily gained to the Engliſn empire; an 

5ſland, as the late King William III. ſaid to Mareſchal Schomberg, when he firſt landed on 


it, extremely well worth fighting for, not only for its real and intrinfic excellence in point of 


fertility, extent, and revenue; but more eminently on account of its peculiar importance to 
Great Britain, in point of ſituation; ſince, were it to be in the hands of any other foreign 
potentate, or even but barely and abſolutely independent of Britain, though without an im- 
mediate ſubjection to any other potentate; in either caſe, Ireland, lying ſo near us, is capable 
of doing infinite hurt to our commerce and manufactures, our navigation and fiſheries, and, 

we had almoſt faid, to our own immediate ſafety and independence; but we fhall hereafter 
ſee, that Ircland was not ſo cally to be —— to an entire e ſubjection, as was at firſt 
imagined. 


— 
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4 imagined. On the N Bela, as Sir John Davis rightly obſerves, was not to be 
ſubdued but by ſlow ſteps and degrees, and by. ſeveral attempts in ſeveral ages. Sir John Da- 
vis is of opinion, that the old Iriſh natives never raiſed any corporation towns ; ſuch, and e- 


ſpecially the ſea port towns, having been ſolely founded wy the erte Hf who were a mer-- 
cantile people; which the former never were. - _ . | 


1170 The Welch hiſtorians have handed down to us the following ne i romantic account 155 
. of the diſcovery made, in the courſe of this year, of a country far weſt from Europe, by Ma- 


doc, a younger ſon of Owen Guyneth, prince of North Wales. This Madoc, ſeeing his 
brethren and nephews at war for the ſucceſſion to their father, and his country involved i in mi 
ſery, choſe to ſeek adventures in ſome foreign land. For this end, he embarked in a ſhip- 
from the north coaſt of Ireland, and failing far weſtward, he came to a land where hediſcovered: 
many ſtrange things. He however returned to Wales again, where he provided no fewer 
than ten ſail of ſhips, on board of which he engaged a conſiderable number of both ſexes, witlr 
- whom he again failed for that ſtrange country, from whence neither he, nor any of his com- 
pany ever returned, nor were ever heard of more. Others ſay, that he left the people there, 
and returned to Wales, from whence he made his third ane thither, and, wines that, WAS: 
never heard of again. 

Some relations of the Spaniards, who firſt pileoreted A three hundred and thirty 
years after, ſeem, though faintly, to confirm this ſtory, by affirming, that on their firſt arrival, 
they found the native Indians paid honour to the Croſs. There are Welch writers alſo, 
who have found out an affinity between ſeveral words in the native Indian DE of the 
Americans, and thoſe of the Welch tongue. 


At the coronation in this year, of the young King and Queen of England, in the 8 
year of his father Henry II. Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, tells us, that the She- 
riffs of London diſburſed the money, their coronation robes coſting eighty- ſeven pounds ten 
ſhillings and four pence. There is a great deal mentioned of filk garments, as, Pro tribus 
Pannis ſericis, eight pounds fix ſhillings. —For filken cloths for the King, twenty-eight 


pounds. And in the fourteenth of "_ John, we find mention of ſundry filken cloths (de 
Pannis ſericis) of Spain. 


The Weavers Company of London is, without doubt, of. great antiquity, and was proba- 
bly in being, before corporations, in the legal and modern ſenſe of that word, exiſted. James 
Howell, in his Londinopolis, p. 123, gives us a ſketch of the charter of King Henry IT. 
which, being without a date, we have here placed in the middle of that King's reign ; 
_ Granting to the weavers in London their guild, with all the freedom and cuſtoms they had 
in his grandfather's (King Henry I.) days, yielding yearly for the fame to him two marks 
„of gold.” Stow quotes a charter of this King's, importing, That if any cloth were 
found to be made of Spaniſh wool, mixed with Engliſh wool, the Mayor of London ſhould 


ſee it burnt. 5 8 70 on A Ri o | wt ue cloths being all made of enn 
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wool. 


1173 This year gives us the riſe, or original, of the mobs ceremony pradtiſed yearly at Venice 
on Aſcenſion- day, of the reigning Doge's wedding the Adriatic Sea with a gold ring, by 
throwing i it into the ſame. It ſeems, the State of Venice having taken part with Pope Alex- 
ander III. againſt the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa, who had obliged that Pope to fly to 
Venice for protection, they made the Emperor's ſon, Otho, a priſoner in a ſea fight on the 
coaſt of Iſtria, and took the Admiral's galley, with r <ight 0 other ſhips. Wbereupon, that 
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Pope, coming 10 meet the Doge, Sebaſtian Zani, at Venice, prayed him wich a gold _ 


in teſtimony of his gratitude, ſaying, ** Take this ring, and bind the Adriatie Sea therewith 


4 ** to thee in wedlock; which ceremony you and your ſucceſſors ſhall annually perform, hog 


4 lateſt poſterity may know you have acquired the dominion of this ſea by right of conqueſt, 

and that as the wife is ſubject to her huſband, ſo is this fea to your republic,” Such are 
the grounds of the mighty pretenſions of this republic to the dominion. of the Adriatic Sea; 
Yet ſo wiſe a ſtate as Venice for a while improved this ſeeming feather to their ſubſtantial aq. 
vantage ; for they thereupon aſſumed the title of ſovereigns of the Adriatic, and to be its guard 
from pirates and other invaders; and even to prohibit ſailing on it to ſuch nations as they gic. 
liked, and to demand a tribute of all foreign ſhips ſailing on it: yet ſo early as the thirteenth 
-ceniary, Ancona diſputed the 3 of Venice to we RTE Power, . is 10 . | 
in our days. 


1174 | 80 powerful was the ſtate of lan at this time, that in their monde with Paws; count 


of Toulouſe, Marquis of Provence, and Duke of Narbonne, they oblige that Prince, accord. 
ing to Baptiſta Burgus, lib. ii. cap. 13, to ſtipulate, ** To prohibit the merchants. of all his 
„ dominions from going, or ſending others to ſea, on account of trade, without the conſent 


of the Conſuls, and majority of the Counſellors of Genoa, under forfeiture to him of all 


« the profits of their voyage, and of one third of the principal or ſtock ſent out. And in cafe 
„ they fall into the hands of the Genoeſe, they ſhall fotfeit the like to that republic.” 
In the ſame treaty, that Prince gave up to the republic of Genoa, the cities of 1 
and Monaco, and all the ports between the caſtle of Turbia and Narbonne. 
Thus were thoſe two republics of Venice and Genoa, together with that of Piſa, at this 
time become miſtrefſes of the whole commerce of the Mediterranean coaſts, and alſo of moſt 


of that of the ocean, till deprived of much of it by the Hans- Towns in the next and ſucceed- 


ing centuries ; while all the great neighbouring monarchies looked on, and ſeemed eaſy and 
contented, now and long after, barely with being ſupplied by them, at their own prices, With 
whatever they wanted from other parts, either for delicacy or neceſſary conſumption. 


117 5 There miſt have been ſome conſiderable trade or wealth at this time in Scotland, for that 


of William's ranſom, befide the above ſum of money, according to Speed's Hiſtory ; and Ra- 


country, according to Speed, who quotes Hector Boetius, to be able to raile fo large a ranſom 


as one hundred thouſand pounds for redeeming their king, William, ſurnamed the Lion, 
who, having had a diſpute with King Henry II. of England concerning the poſſeſſion of part 


of the county of Northumberland, was by a ſtratagem taken priſoner. The one half of this 


ſuppoſed ranſom, 2. e. fifty thouſand pounds, equal now, in quantity of filver, to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds of our money, was paid in ready coin; the other half was to be 
paid at a future time, for which the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Hun- 
tingdon, then in William's poſſeſſion, were given in pawn. We have, in our introduction, 
fully proved, that not only now, but for almoſt two hundred years later, the money or coins 
of England and Scotland were exactly of the ſame ſtamp, fineneſs, and value; wherefore, for 
Scotland to have raiſed ſo much at that time, as Archbiſhop Nicholſon alſo obſerve in his 


Scotiſh Hiſtorical Library, that nation muſt have had more conſiderable riches, in proportion 
to England, than in later times; as we find, a few years after, how difficult it was even for Eng- 
land to raiſe but twice as much for King Richard the Firſt's ranfom. We moreover find even 
this very King William of Scotland paying ten thouſand marks to King Richard I. for the re- 


demption of Roxburgh Caſtle and of Berwick, in the year 1189, which places had heen part 


pin 


% 


© pin 1405 that Richard now alſo diſcharged William and his ſaccefiors, by duthentze . 


from the oh which 1 8 II. had een from 1 875 for bn ſovereignty = all Scot- 


_ land, + 
We have ſeen by Doomſiay Book, ll ths year 1086, bete even ſo early us, and proba- 


bly ſomewhat prior to, the Norman conqueſt, the feudal laws or tenures generally ſupplied the 


ſovereigns of thoſe countries wherein they were eſtabliſhed, i. e. Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, with armies in time of war, according to their teſpective tenures, with- 
out being obliged to lay heavy taxes on their whole people, as in modern times. Yet, thoſe 


feudal lords proved not only troubleſome but dangerous, to their ſovereigns; for as they had 


numerous feudatory ſub-vaſſals, they ſometimes united againſt their princes, of which our 
King John of England, and his ſon Henry III. had fatal experience. It was from fimilar 


conſiderations, as well as from the gradual increaſe of the people, that the ſovereigns of the 


above mentioned countries were induced pretty early, more eſpecially in this and the next two 
centuries, to form a new kind of military power, independent of their ancient vaſſalage, by 
granting large immunities to their beſt towns, which were now beginning to recover them- 
ſelves from the devaſtations of the barbarous invaders of the preceding times. Our King 
Henry II. upon his acceſſion to the throne, in the year 1154, is ſaid to have demoliſhed one 


thouſand one hundred and fifteen caſtles, which thoſe feudal vaſſals, under the denomina- 


tion of Barons, had erected for their defence and ſafety all over England, during the 
wars between King Stephen and this King's mother, the Empreſs Maud; although the 


Barons re-built their caſtles in the two following reigns.—Selden's Jani Anglorum Facies alte- 


ra, book ii. chap 9. This ſcheme, of forming a new power and revenue out of towns or ci- 
ties, produced a double adyantage to both prince and people: for, while it tended to weaken 
the feudal tenures, it gave, at the ſame time, as it were, a beginning to the commerce of thoſe 
towns; the inhabitants of which agreed to pay an annual rent or fine to the crown; in con- 
ſideration of their being endowed with ſundry privileges, which protected them from the for- 
mer arbitrary power of the feudal Lords or Barons. 

Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap. x. fixes the commencement of this new 


conſtitution, as it may be termed, to this twenty-ſixth year of King Henry II. when, next 


after London, the town of Southampton was the firſt to whom ſuch new privileges were 
granted; and we ſhall hereafter ſee many qther towns receive the like privileges from this King 
and his two ſons and ſucceſſors; the ſame immunities were alſo granted by the Scotiſh kings 
to their towns. In Germany, the Emperors had begun this artifice a little ſooner. The city 
of Spire, in the year 1166, purchaſed the immunity of electing her own magiſtrates, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of her Biſhop. In Italy, partly through the Emperor's favour, and 
partly alſo from the Emperor's being. employed in wars and diſputes elſewhere, ſome of the 
cities went much further, by erecting themſelves into independent republics; and even began, 
like the ſmall free ſtates of antient Greece, to enter into confederacies for their mutual ſafety. 
In France, Louis, ſurnamed the Younger, who began his reign in the year 1137, and died in 
1180, granted immunities to the towns of his own demeſnes, on condition that their inha- 
bitants ſhould, in war, repair armed under the King's ſtandard. He moreover infranchiſed 
great numbers of bondmen, and made them free citizens of thoſe towns, which towns he alſo 


_ Privileged to ele& their own magiſtrates, about the Four I 138, whereby he obtained of them 


conſiderable ſums for forming his army. | 
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| About this- time, Glaſs Wia e are faid to- have been firſt in any kind of nnen us; in 
"England; they had: been diſcovered long before, but were very ſcarce in private houſes, and 
ranked even till now as a kind of luxury, and as a mark of great magnificence, Italy had 
them firſt, next France, from whence the faſhion of uſing them came into England. 


21 I 8r -Stetin, the capital city of Pomerania, now began, according to Werdenhagen, to be very well 


peopled by the Saxon Chriſtians, who had driven out the Pagan Sclavi. This city was mage 
a member of the Hans- league about the year 1364, and, after various changes of fortune and | 
maſters, is at preſent ſubje& to the King of Pruſſia, being a large, rich city, of confi. 


F derable trade, 85 well 9 by Britiſh * . Ts Ls various 2 of Eu- 
rope. 


1 182 The Emperor Fredede Harbarotlh laving koh the city of 1 5 Heney ih Lion, 


duke of Saxony, according to Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, Lib. i. that place 
has to this day remained a free imperial city. And the anonymous author of the Chronicon 
Sclavicum writes, that this Emperor appointed Lubeck to'be the. head, or chief, of all the 
maritime cities of Germany, and that its e or chief ann ſhould for ever after be 
Imperial Counſellors. | | 
We find by Mezerai, that in this wn King Philip Auguſtus of France, wes compaſſd 
his park of Bois de Vincennes with a wall, he ſtocked it with —_ WARE our SIN Henry II. 
of England had ſent over to him. 

1184 Madox, in his Baronia Anglica, cap. xiv. tells us, that in a thirtieth of Ning Henry II. Sf 
thirty-three cows and two bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings—and five hundred ſheep 
coft but twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings, or about ten pence three farthings per ſheep—ſixty-ſix 
oxen for eighteen pounds three ſhillings—for fifteen breeding mares two pounds twelve ſhillings 
and fix pence—for twenty-two hogs, one pound two ſhillings - and eleven heifers for two pounds 

-fourteen ſhillings. By Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, four hens were valued at two 
_ pence, or an halfpenny each: and a ram at eight pence, being in the proportion of about ten . 


to one in living then compared to now; duly remembering that their Aer Nan contained 
thrice as much filver as ours at this day. 


4186 Hiſtorians think it worth relating, under this year, that the Ys as the famous city of 


Paris were not paved with tone, or, in other words, not paved at all till this period. Many other 
inſtances might be produced from hiſtorians of what we ſhould, in our age, juſtly term a great 
want of elegance in ſuch, and almoſt all. other reſpe&s. It is here alſo to be obſerved, that 
wheel carriages at this time were very rare; kings and queens, as well as great lords and ladies, 
inſtead of chariots, rode on horſeback, ſo that the ſtreets were not, as in our times, conſtant- 
:ly requiring repair: and as commerce was at an exceeding low ebb, excepting that of the Ita- 

lian free cities, and the retail trade which was occaſioned by courts, chiefly in metropolitan 

cities, and the local traffic of other large towns, it is no wonder if we find, by many Public 
_ : regiſters, and more private memoirs, a very great difference between the neatneſs, conveni- 
zencies, and elegance of cities and. houſes of modern times, occafioned by the vaſt flow of 
riches introduced by commerce, within the laſt two centuries, and the age we are now treat- 
ing of; which difference did not merely confiſt in one or a few inſtances, but was extended 
to every branch, whether of buildings, cloathing, dreſs, ornaments, furniture, equipages, 
diet, liquors, travelling, and almoſt all other articles whatever. Such are the great effects of 
an extended commerce, navigation, manufactures, &c. compared with the languid times of a 
mere landed intereſt, when almoſt the whole property of a great country or kingdom conſiſted 
in the then low funds of land rents; and when there was ſcarcely, except in very few coun- 
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tries, any „elle or middle rank of men, the clenty excepted, between the landed gentry | | 
and the mere flaviſh peaſantry; the former arbitrary and tyrannical, the latter abject, poor, 


at depreſſed : yet this was the caſe, not only in this century, but with ſome gradual variation 


for the better, even in the two ſucceeding ones, and even in the fifteenth century itſelf, as 
will appear in its due order. This remark may, we Hope, in ſome degree ſave us the Fronble | 
which, otherwiſe, would be needful to be taken in the ſucceeding periods of this work. 

The ancient cathedral church of St. Paul's in London being burnt down about this time, 
a new one on a much larger ſcale was begun, built all on arches: or vaults of ftone; which, 
ſay our authors, was a wonderful work, before that time unknown to the people of this na- 
tion, and now brought in by uR F ea ns Rome n n n WN in Nor- 
mandy Fe . | 

Notwithſtanding what we live juſt chditted of the panes of this eeiitary in u beberal, 11 


the Grand Chronique de Hollande et Zelande, under this year, obſerves, thotigh perhaps 


with ſome exaggeration, * That the town and port of Stavern in Frieſland was now in its 
<4 zenith of riches and commerce; their merchants being ſo opulent, that they gilded the very 
« ſeats they ſat on, and the poſts of their houſes,” Yet ſuch is the inſtability of all things 
on earth, that even before the concluſion of this century, a great bank of ſand was 
formed in the harbour, which utterly barred ſhips of burden from entering into it; ſo that 
this once famous emporium, not a little celebrated by the Netherland hiſtorians, fell ſoon to 
decay, and is at preſent 1 in a mean e e once the be of the "Ow of Frieſ- 
land. 

While the Genoeſe and Piſans, both very powerfil at "TY DS on cruel war r againſt 
each other for a great part of this century, their fiſter-republic of Venice continued to improve 
her commerce, and enlarge her dominions, more eſpecially eaſtward, or in the Levant, as 


already obſerved. Yet, in this year, the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa found means to perſuade 


the two former republics to ſuſpend their quarrels againſt each other, and to join their forces to 


the other Chriſtian powers againſt Saladin, the Saracen Prince of Egypt, who had at this time 


poſſeſſed himſelf of all Judea, with the city of Jeruſalem ; ſo that the Chriſtians for a while 
recovered ſeveral places in the Holy Land, but ſoon loſt them again. Afterwards, the forces 
of the Genoeſe and Piſans were employed by the Emperor Henry VI. ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, in the conqueſt of Sicily from the Norman princes, who had beſtowed 
great privileges in that iſland'on the Venetians, then the great rivals of the other two repub- 
lics : yet when the Normans were expelled Sicily, the war between = and Piſa broke out 
afreſh in 1195, and laſted till the year 1212. | 
The eity of . Hamburg was, by this time, an fo „ es dembie in trade and wealth, that, 
according to Werdenhagen, Vol. I. Part iii. cap. 3, it was able in this year to aſſiſt with mo- 
ney, Adolph earl of Holſtein, who accompanied the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa in his ex- 


| pedition to the Holy Land. In return for which aſſiſtance, he beſtowed great privileges on 


Hamburg, which he got the Emperor to confirm: ſuch as That none ſhould ere& any 


<« caſtle or fort within two miles of that city—that its inhabitants, and their ſhips and mer- 


„ chandizes, ſhould be free from tolls on the Elbe - that none of i its citizens 5 goods ſhould be 
© liable to be detained or arreſted in Holſtein, &c. * | | 
At this time, that warlike Prince, Henry the Lion, duke of 8 Bavaria, * Brunſ- 
wick, was the moſt potent of all the German princes; for, beſide the ancient Saxony, which, 
excepting Holſtein, and what we Biſhop of — policfied, he * entirely rel 
Vol. I. * he 
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"TM 15 * PR Lord of both Bavarias, and had conquered the countries beyond the Elbe, now . 
Lawenburg and Mecklenburg, from the Pagan Winiti, into whoſe country he had tranſplant. 

ed ſeveral colonies of Brabanters, Flemings, and Hollanders, after expelling many of the na. 
tives. He had married the daughter of Henry II. king of England; and it is here almoſt 

0 needleſs to remark, that from him is deſcended the preſent Royal Family of Great Britain, of 

the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh. This Prince returning, in the Year 1189, 


from England, had, during the abſence of the German princes in Paleſtine, made im- 
ſelf maſter of Lubeck, Staden, and Hamburg ; and upon demanding admittance into the then 


famous city of Bardewic, ſaid to have been the greateſt in all Germany, the citizens not only 
refuſed it, but, as the German writers ſay, affronted him in ſo groſs a manner, as to turn 
their bare poſteriors to him from their walls : that Prince hereupon attacked the city, and le. 


yelled it to the ground, leaving, however, nine of its churches ſtanding, according to Arnol- 

dus, who continued the hiſtorical works of Helmoldus. If credit is to be given to the German 
authors, Bardewic was built nine hundred and ninety years before the Incarnation, by Bardo, 
a Saxon, which was two hundred and thirty-five years before Rome, and termed of old Yicus 


Bardorum. Charlemagne made it a Biſhop's ſee, and it became a place of very great commerce, 


To confirm its pretenſions to this high antiquity, Arnoldus alſo relates, that, in his time, 


2. e. in the former part of the thirteenth century, there were found the following verſes, cut 
on a ſtone in the ruins of the gate of its cathedral, viz. 


1 


% Abraham dum natus, hu Trevidk incipit ortus; 
«© Hine Annis Bardewie mille, few: X gnogue guingue. 


ous „the city of Treves to have e co-eval with the birth of the Patriach Abraham 
and “d that Bardewic was built one thouſand and fixty-five years after T reves;”. which 
ſurely is no adequate proof that this was the real age of that city, any more than that the other 
was the right date of the building of Treves. It ſtood within one mile of Lunenburg north- 
ward, which city grew up, according to Lindenbrogius's Rerum Germanicarum, &c. Scriptores, 
from its ruins. Lunenburg is ſaid to have been ſo named, from a caſtle where the moon was 
worſhipped, and to haye been deſtroyed by Charlemagne, and not re-built till this period, 
Bardewic is now an obſcure village, conſiſting only of a caſtle and ſome few houſes. Ham- 


burg is likewiſe ſaid to have increaſed in commerce and mægnitude from the ruin of Bardewic, 
as did alſo the city of Lubeck. 


Upon the return of the Emperor Barbaroſſa and the Earl of Holſtein from the Holy Land, 
Lubeck and Hamburg were retaken from Henry the Lion; who, for oppoſing the Emperor, 
was proſcribed and deprived of all his dignities and poſſeſſions, Brunſwick and Lunenburg 
only excepted; yet, by the interpoſition of his father in law, King Henry II. of England, 
he was reſtored. The ſon of this great Prince was crowned Emperor at Rome in the year | 
1207, by the name of Otho IV. 

Under this fame year, we find, in Lambecius's Origines Hamburgenſes, lib. i. a charter of 
privileges granted to the city of Hamburg by the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, which J take 
to be the very ſame charter with that mentioned under the preceding year 1188 ; which Wer- 
denhagen, a leſs accurate author than Lambecius, ſays, was granted by Adolph, earl of Hol- 


ſtein, and only confirmed by that Emperor ; wherein, excluſive of what is already mentioned 
in that place, it was Same, „% That none but their citizens ſhould be Nef 0. to fiſh with⸗ 


jn 


v7 
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19g. in two miles of their city—that they ſhould have free paſturage fot thee a; to go out 
« jn the morning, and return at night liberty to cut wood for firing—to have two thirds of 


« change, &c,” Which laſt privilege ſhews, that Hamburg: muſt have been a conſiderable 
place of commerce, ſince bills of exchange, or monies remitted by exchange, were very new 
at this time in * and were We in 8 __ in the moſt e commercial 
ities. | 

: All which pe Emperor therein declares, He grants at the W of his wot. 
beloved, faithful Count Adolph of Schowenburgh, or Holſtein, for the benefit of theſe 
„his citizens:“ and which privileges the Count Adolph, in the following year, 1190, 
confirmed to the ſaid city by another charter, reciting that now granted by the Emperor. 
From all which it appears, that Hamburg was not then an imperial city, in the proper ſenſe 
of that deſcription, which is, to be ſubje& to none other lord but the Emperor, dr ſupreme 
head of the empire; whereas, it is on _ at this time, * was ſubject to the 
Earls or Counts of Holſtein. ; 

This charter is alſo memorable for soi th the antiquity of the Toll taken of ſhips 8 


even ſo early, of the 1 maritime commerce of Hamburg. The toll at Staden 1 is ned to 
this da 

1 farther obſerves, that theſe privileges granted to Hamburg, were often confirm- 
ed, and ſometimes rt in e of which that city has greatly n in com- 

merce and wealth. 

As this year concluded the reign of King Henry II. of England, we muſt obſerve, with 
others before us, that although this King reigned ſo long as thirty-five years, yet he never 
once demanded a ſubſidy or aid from his people; ſo that the people of that age ſcarcely knew 
what a general tax -meant ; even although he had wars with France, Scotland, and Wales, 
and had ſubdued Ireland, befide the expence which his domeſtic troubles probably put him 
to: this, however, is elſewhere accounted for in this work, by our kings poſſeſſing ſo great 
2 number of manors, in almoſt all the counties of England, He is alſo ſaid, by ſeveral hiſ- 


in money, i. e. two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds of our money; a ſum, every 
thing conſidered, incredible for that time, when one would think it more than doubtful, 
whether there was half ſo much ſpecie in the whole kingdom of England. If therefore it 


the procuring of all neceſſaries, muſt have been raiſed from his large provinces on the conti- 
nent, viz. Normandy, Anjou, Aquitaine, &c. But the moſt rational and probable account 
is, that he left about one hundred thouſand marks at his death, equal to two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of our money. (See the year 1135.) Others call the ſum nine hundred thou- 


this ſeems rather too large a ſum for that time; four livres being then equal to one pound ſter- 
ling, which made two hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſix hundred and 
ſeventy-five thouſand pounds of our modern money. He is alſo ſaid to have left 2 very 
great quantity of plate and jewels. 

In thoſe early times, ſtone and brick buildings were very rare, even in the city of London 
itſelf, although very neceſſary there, where, as yet, there was no nightly watch. To guard 
* - tt therefore 


« the fines for ſhort meaſures of ale, bread, and fleſh—and liberty to negociate money by ex- 


the Elbe at Staden, therein mentioned; which is alſo a further proof of the importance, 


torians, to have left in his treaſury at his death no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds ö 


had been true, the bulk of ſo vaſt a ſum, equal perhaps to more than ten millions now, in 


ſand livres, which might occaſion the miſtaking the money for pounds ſterling. Vet even 
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Phe nig helefore aig teres; As wal as againſt fre, which laſt calamity had Rehssstiy N 


in London, when its houfes were generally built of timber, and covered with reeds and ſtraw, 
it was, in this firſt: year of King Richard I. decreed, in the mayoralty of Fitz<Aibvine, . 


„That thenceforth no houſes ſhould be built within the city but of ſtone, to a certain 


height, and that they ſhould be covered with ſlate, or with burnt tile.” This, ſays Howell 


25 in his Londinopolis, was the very cauſe of ſuch ſtone buildings whereof many have re. 


* mained until our time, (i. e. about the year 1650,) that for gaining of ground they have 


: 46h taken down; and, in place of ſome of them, being low, (as but two ſtories aboye, 


e the ground) many houſes of four and five ſtories high are placed.“ 


London alſo, about this time, began to have ſome corporations of tuen or e 
Within it, as the una NT n e to n 8 TRY 20: and other hiſto. 
. Fo | Gy | | | 

After London and You, it be at this time, that Wincheſter mud 4 W Aa very 
conſiderable place : for, in the firſt year of King Richard I. 1189, he grants them a charter 
«-of privileges, confirming all former ones; and now grants to his ſaid citizens of the mer. 
„ chant guild, that they ſhall not be obliged to be ſued out of their own city—ſhall be quit 
of all tolls, laſtage,” (which was a liberty, ſays Dr. Brady, to carry their goods up and 


% down in fairs and markets as they pleaſed,) % and pontage, in all/his dominions and ſea- 


“ports, as well in England as beyond ſea.” And, after ſome other obſolete and almoſt for- 


gotten privileges herein mentioned, this King concludes his grant in the following remark. 


able manner, viz. © Wherefore we will, and we ſtrictly order, that they and their heirs ſhall 


© have and hold all the aforeſaid privileges, hereditarily, of us and our heirs,” In Mr. Ma- 


_ dox's Firma Burgi, chap. i. ſect. ix. we read, That the privileges of Colcheſter as a commu- 


nity, are alſo traced back as far as 1189, the firſt Fe: * — 0 Wien * . n the ; 


burgeſſes thereof a Gilda Mercatoria. 
In the ſame year, or the next following, according to Dr. Brady, king Richard I. grants 


a charter, anno primo regni, to the city of Lincoln, which was alſo a conſiderable place at this 


time, containing ſimilar immunities to thoſe already granted to Wincheſter.— And coneludes 
with this material addition, viz. © Yielding annually one hundred and eighty pounds by 
tale, by the hands of the Mayor, (roo ztus, Jof Lincoln, whom the citizens ſhall yearly 
« elect out of their. own body.” | 

Mr, Madox, in his Firma Burgi, chap. i. ſe. ix. tells us, that King Henry II. had be- 
fore, in this ſame year, granted a Gilda Mercatoria to Wallingford, which, in old times, was 
a conſiderable town, and alſo to Andover, Helſton, Dunwich, and Great Yarmouth. 

The city of Vork muſt now have been a very conſiderable place, when we find ſo en 
Jews in it as fifteen hundred. The Jews of England were in thoſe times a conſtant reſource 
for ſupplying the wants of our kings. And although Richard I. being bent on an expedition 
to the Holy Land, had left orders that the Jews ſhould not be moleſted during his abſence, 
becauſe probably he had received a ſupply from them before he ſet out; yet ſuch was the bigot- 
ry and fury of our people againſt that wretched nation, inſtigated too often by the clergy, and 
by many falſe, or, at leaſt, very improbable reports of certain execrable and ſecret practices 
which they exerciſed in contempt of Chriſtianity, that they were frequently butchered, and 
much oftener pillaged and harraſſed by our people. At this King's coronation, ſome. Jews 
_ ſtriving too eagerly to get into the church to ſee the 9 the an 1225 . and 
murdered ſeveral of them. N any rr IE 


In 
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1 LY In the following year; at Norwich, amn St. Edmund 8 Bury, Lincoln, and Lynn, the 


ſame violences were committed againſt the Jews. But what was done at Vork is moſt extraor- 


. Holy Land, the populace of Vork fell upon the Jews of that city, and plundered their houſes. 
Whereupon the richeſt of them retired into the caſtle with their effects for ſafety; which very 
precaution proved their deſtruction: For the governor having occaſion to go into the city, upon 

his return, the Jews refuſed to let him enter the caſtle, ſuſpecting that he had made ſome agree- 
ment with their enemies in the city for their deſtruction. This ſo enraged the ſheriff and 
people, that they beſieged the caſtle. The Jews within it perceiving that certain death would 
be the conſequence of their reſiſtance, took the horrible reſolution to ſet fire to all the towers 
of the caſtle, and to cut the throats, firſt of their wives and children, and then of themſelves, 


cruelly butchered by the mob. | wh + | - 

The Jews of York were, it ſeems, great derb, or Sales in money, as they e are generally 
every where at this day. It is almoſt needleſs to remark again, that the word uſury in thoſe 
times, and long after, meant no more than barely the uſe or intereſt taken for the loan of 
money. Theſe people are ſaid, at this time, to have lived in great ſplendour ; ſo that their 
wealth was probably their greateſt crime. 

Even after this-period, we find many Jews 8 at Vork in great wealth: a 3 proof of 
that city's having had more trade and riches than at preſent; as Jews Fry. ſeldom indeed. 
reſort but to places of trade and commerce. — 

We may here obſerve, what others alſo have done before us, that, for the five firſt Kings 
reigns from the Norman Conqueſt, i. e. from 1056, to 1189, there is very little mentioned 
by our hiſtorians concerning the naval exploits of England: that what fleets or ſhipping we 
then had, were principally employed either in conveying thoſe Princes to and from the conti 
nent, to their dominions in France, or elſe in the expeditions to the holy war, unleſs we ex- 
cept the conqueſt of Ireland by King Henry II. Kc. 

In Madox's Hiſt. Exchequer, chap. x. p. 253. In this firſt year of King Richard * certain 
„ preparations for his coronation were, Firſt, A robe for William, ſon of the Duke of 
« Saxony, twelve ſhillings and ſixpence; for eight hundred and ſeventy hens, two hundred 
cups, and one thouſand. three hundred and fifty ſcutellis, or platters, four pounds five 
«* ſhillings; and for two thouſand plates, and two hundred cups, one pound five ſhil- 
lings and three-pence; two thouſand hens to be brought and kept at Weſtminſter, for 
“ the King's coronation,. and two hundred more Cups, eight pounds three ſhillings and one 
penny; twelve hundred plates, and five hundred cups, two pounds, one ſhilling and three- 
* pence; nine hundred hens, three pounds fifteen ſhillings ; ene thouſand nine hundred hens, 
and bringing them to London, eight pounds ten ſhillings and ane penny; one thouſand 


and cups ſhew, that in thoſe early times, all that held of the King as his vaſſals, partook. of his 
coronation dinner, The hens coſt one penny each of their money, or three-pence of ours.; and 
by the cheapneſs of the cups and rauen, they were re probably « either of carthen-ware or of 
wood, | | 

The enthuſiaſtic and romantic frenzy af this ad the Fs ra age, exciting all the Princes 
of Chriſtendom to waſte the blood and-treaſure of their ſubjects, for the recovery. of the Holy 
Land out of the hands of the Saracens, did, in an . degree, influence our King 


Richard 


* 


* 


dinary, viz. According to Drake's Hiſtory of Vork, and others, whilſt King Richard was in the 


which moſt of them inſtantly performed. The reſt ſurrendering, in W of N were 


“plates, and two hundred cups, one pound ſix ſhillings;” The number of hens,. diſhes, | 
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„ Richard I. from his firſt acceſſion to the thröns to expend all the treaſure ich 1 his cat 
had left behind him, and at leaſt as much more, which he obtained by extortion from his 
receivers, &c. by ſelling his'demeſne lands, the caſtles to William King of Scotland, the Earl. 
dom of N orthumberland to the Biſhop of Durham, and by ſundry other unjuſtifiable, wild, and 
extravagant means; ſo that according to Maimbourgh's Hiſtory of the Cruſades, he was en. 


abled to equip, in the ports of England, Normandy, Britanny, Poictou, and Guienne, one of 
the fineſt fleets that had ever before been put to ſea. For when he weighed anchor from Meſ. 
* finain Sicily, where he had paſſed the winter, in the year 1190-1, he had one hundred and 
fifty great hips, and fifty-three gallies, beſide barks, tartans, and other ſmall veſſel; attending 
this navy, with ammunitions and proviſions. We have here nothing to do with his warlike 
exploits in Sicily, Cyprus, and Paleſtine; and ſhall only juſt obſerve, that, by the yaſt 
ſums employed in this expedition, the treaſure of his people was ſo greatly exhauſted, as ren- 


dered it-extremely difficult, three years after, to raiſe for his ranſom a ſum, perhaps conſider. 
ably leſs than half the expence of his voyage to TI W the honour of the kingdom 
was ſo much concerned in his releaſe. | 


4 1190 About this time we firſt meet with an expreſs mention of the country of 1e properly | 


ſo called, as lying between the bottom of the Gulph of Bothnia and the North Cape, in the 


froꝛen ocean. Profeſſor Scheffer of Upſal, in his hiſtory of that country ſays, that Saxo-Gram. 
-maticus, who wrote his Hiſtoria Danica about the year 1190, was the firſt author who men. 
-tioned that country and people as known to the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Finlanders 


alone: for Lapland was not known to the reſt of Europe till within about ong hundred and 


*ſeventy years paſt. It is indeed a miſerable country, in which intenſe cold and barrenneſs have 
Jointly fixed their abode to the end of time, Nevertheleſs, as the wretched inhabitants fupply 
Sweden and Denmark with a confiderable quantity of furs, peltry, and fiſh, and in exchange, 


for they have no money, take off coarſe cloth, tools, tobacco, &c. their forming a correſpon- 


dence with thoſe adjacent countries, adds ſome ſmall weight to the ſcale of the general com- 


merce of the world. It was little above two hundred years ago, that King Guſtavus Erickſon 


reduced a great part of that people into ſome ſort of order, and brought them under a regular 


tribute to Sweden, of ſo many ſkins, furs, or pound-weight of fiſh per head or family. The 
Kings of Sweden, however, did not, until the latter part of the thirteenth century, begin to 
think of conquering the Laplanders; being no longer able to endure that a neighbouring peo- 
ple, almoſt in the heart of the country, and whoſe poſſeſſions extended as far ſouth as the Bay 
of Bothnia, ſhould not acknowledge ſubje&ion to them. Yet, as they imagined a national 


War againſt ſuch miſerable people would not anſwer the expence of it, they were at firſt con- 


tent that private adventurers ſhould undertake its conqueſt, and make the moſt of it for them- 
ſelves. King Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter Queen Chriſtina, ere&ed a few churches 


and ſchools among the Laplanders, and taught them the uſe of letters; but their manner of 


life, as well as their way of correſpondence and commerce with Sweden, even to this day, has 
a near reſemblance to the American Indians. For it ſeems, that no particular man there, 
unleſs very lately, has any fixed property of land or farm which he can call his own; but ſuch 

a clan or tribe, has ſuch a compaſs of land aſſigned them by the Swediſh governor, bounded b7 
certain rivers, lakes, and mountains, within which compaſs they may feed their rein-deer, 
which are their greateſt wealth, as well as fiſh, hunt, &c. The Laplanders, as well by tradition, 


as by many words in their language, are thought to derive their origin from the Finlanders, 


- 
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3 whoſe country they are hid either to have been driven out, or 6 to _ exiled chem. : 


ſelves in the eleventh century, becauſe they would not embrace Chriſtianity, as the reſt of that 
country had done: ſo that, by degrees, they wandered ſo far north as their preſent inhoſpitable 
abode, where moſt of them remain Pagans to this day. About the year 1280, Magnus II. 
King of Sweden, is ſaid, by ſome authors, to have reduced the Laplanders under his obedience, 
who ſtretched northward from the Bothnian Gulph ; leaving them, however, their own laws, or 
rather cuſtoms, they paying a tribute of ſkins of beaſts, and alſo fiſh, which were their only 


wealth. It was not till the reign of King Charles the IXth of Sweden, that Lapland was found 
to extend to the North Cape, that King having, in the year 1600, ſent two mathematicians on * 
that diſcovery. He alſo erected ſome few Lutheran churches there, fince increaſed to about 


fourteen or more in number, as alſo ſchools to teach their children to read and write. Nor- 


way Lapland, to which the North Cape belongs, and which produces great quantities of ſtock- 


fiſh, was probably peopled from Norway; and probably that part called Ruſſian Lapland, was 
planted from thoſe parts of Ruſſia next the White Sea, but at what period of time is not known. 


Neither of the two countries of Lapland were known to the middle and ſouth parts of Europe, 


till the Engliſh diſcovered a way to Ruſſia round the North Cape, in the year 1553. 

At the North Cape, on the iſle of Warda, two leagues from the north-eaſt point of Norway 
Lapland, there is a caſtle with a ſmall Daniſh garriſon, and a village of fiſhermens cottages, 
named Wardhuys, who are ſaid to live entirely on ſtockfiſh, without any bread or beer, but 


what is brought by Engliſh and Dutch ſhipping, being near the confines of Ruſſian Lapland,. 


in which laſt named province there is a town called Kola, which has a good haven, lying 
ſomewhat ſouth-eaſt from the North Cape, to which port the Hollanders have ſome trade for 
ſalmon, &c. but in Swediſh Lapland there are properly no towns, though ſome geographers 


include in the limits of their Lapland the towns of Uma, Torno, &c. at the bottom of the 


Gulph of Bothnia, near which there is ſaid to be a filver mine, and alſo an iron one. And 


this is properly all that is Ny to be related of the miſerable country of e down to 


modern times. 

Under the year 1097, we have belek given the riſe, motives, &c, of the holy war, in-which 
all Chriſtendom, more or leſs, intereſted themſelves. It was a very romantic ſcene to ſee 
Emperors, Kings, Princes, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, &c. in armour, every one ſtriv- 
ing to excel in proweſs, ſplendour, and gallantry ; ſhining in fine equipages, rich banners, 
armorial cognizances, fine cloathing of gold, filver, velvet, purple, coſtly tents and pavilions, 
and many other gay expenſive things, exhibiting a ſpeQacle that had never been ſeen before. 
Amongſt many other effects, it produced three new orders or ſocieties of religious knighthood; 
as, firſt, the Templars, founded in the year 1113, for the guarding of pilgrims to and from the 
holy temple of Jeruſalem. Secondly, the Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, founded in 


1114, for taking care of the hoſpital erected at Jeruſalem for fick pilgrims, of the origin of 
which we have made ſome mention under the year 1096. Thirdly, the Knights Hoſpitalers 


of St. Mary of Jeruſalem, commonly called the Teutonic Order, or the Marian Knights, or 
the German Knights of the Croſs. © In all which three orders,” ſays Mr. Madox, in his 
| Baronia Anglica, ceremonies of piety and of romanee were ſtrangely mixed together. The 
holy war made a great impreſſion upon the minds of men; it moved them with knightly 

** ardour. Even after it was ended, the lords and knights who had been in it, {till retained 


© in their breaſts the love of glory and gallantry ; which mr "IT — tourney= - 


* ing, and juſting to an extravagant degree.” 


4 


At 
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8 5 N At this: time, according to Mohſieur Huet's Hiſtoire 40 Commerce et de la Navigon « : 
=. | -Anciens, - Conſtantinople fill retained a great ſhare of commerce. He quotes Benjamin the 
= - Jew of Navarre, who lived about this time, and who tells us, that there were then 2 great 
ELL eee of merchants in it, as well from the north, and from Lombardy and Spain, as from 
Aſia and Egypt, ho brought thither the wares of India; and, in this laſt reſpect, no cir, 
could then compare with Conſtantinople, excepting Bagdat; which lying nearer” to India, 
carried on a great trade in Indian merchandize, which was conveyed from thence to — 9 
ſtantinople. The Perſians and Arabians having brought cloves into the weſtern parts, the 
a Greeks and Latins became very fond of that ſpice, which was brought up the Perſian Gulfßn 
„„ and the Faphras to eee and from thence to ee les hy "_ 0 5 n comme. | 
This year was, Liowever; "ally aa: to [Gonltantinople, ah niet to the Cruſade: 
for Syracon and his ſon Saladin having overturned the Caliphate of the Saracens in Egypt, in 
the year 1 160, as already related, and erected their Soldanſhip We oe 1 1 in 1190, in- 
vaded Judea, and took Jeruſalem from the Chriſtians of the weſt. * 

Saladin was the founder of a famous ſelect body of troops in 8 fag out of the chil. 
dren of captive Chriſtians, and of Circaſſian Tartars, giving them the name of Mamalukes, 
I. e. ſlaves, or rather hired ſoldiers, though they nevertheleſs enjoyed great privileges. =, 

in leſs than one hundred years after, theſe Mamalukes found means to ſettle one of their own 
- officers on the throne of Egypt, and thenceforth fixed the future ſtanding elections of Sultans or 
Soldans to be always out of their own number, for about three centuries after. The Mamaluke 
government was elective; every Mamaluke, whoſe number exceeded ſixteen thouſand, having 
a vote in the election of their Sultan, of whom ore was a ſucceſſion of ſixteen in 8 
dcn to the year 1516. . ? 


The city of Berne in Switzerland, ſaid to N been now built by Berthold, Duke of 
Zering, was made a free city by the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa. 
1191 Papal inſolence, and lay ſervility, were now come to ſo great a pitch, that Pope Celeſtine Ill, 
at the crowning of the Emperor Henry IV. in this year, after he had juſt put the crown upon 
his head whilſt kneeling, immediately kicked it off with his foot, -which the Cardinals pre- 
ſent again replaced on that Emperor's head. This was deſigned to let ſuch abject Princes 
know, and none but the moſt deſpicably abje& could have ſtooped to ſuch an execrable ſub- 
miſſion, that his Holineſs was inveſted with the ſole e of ang vomaking ; 
Emperors, as well as all other leſſer potentates. | 
Whilſt King Richard I. of England was in Paleſtine, Earl John, bis 8 with the 
Archbiſhop of Rouen, and the biſhops, earls, and barons, with the citizens of London, met 
in St. Paul's cathedral, where the city of London had a new charter and community granted 
to it, i. e. ſays Dr. Brady, to be a corporation. Dr. Brady is doubtful, for which, however, 
there ſeems to be no good reaſon, whether this was not the firſt community granted to London, 
or whether they had one before, and that it was diffolved by King Henry II. on account of the 
conſtant rebellion of the Londoners againſt his mother Maud the Empreſs, and himſelf. Vet 
he owns they had a mayor granted to them in the year preceding this. At this time the houſes 
in that city were generally built of wood, and thatched ; ſo to prevent fires, it was now again 
þ ordered to be built with ſtone, and covered with ſlates. Vet this ſecond order was not punc- 
tually n nor even long Alter this time. 5 e Lone Go 
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115 Kkiag Richard I. of England was, in this year, in ſo bad a tuation in Paleſtine, that he was 


forced to patch up a diſhonourable peace with Saladin. The Venetians, Genoeſe, Piſans, and 
Florentines, being gone away with their fleets, © wiſely ſhrinking themſelyes out of the collar,” 
"i honeſt Mr. Fuller, in his Aue War, when TOP found their necks runs with the 
| « hard employment.“ beth | 

1193 That the city of Marſeilles, in provence, has . and for many centuries prior to this, 
made a very conſiderable figure in the commercial world, is undoubtedly. true. Monſieur Ruff, 
in his pompous folio hiſtory of that city, printed in the year 1642, relates, that at this time 
Marſeilles was very powerful in ſhipping, with which it aſſiſted the Chriſtians in the holy war, 
and was in return licenſed to trade to Tyre, without paying any cuſtom, and to haye a com- 
mercial conſul there. l Marſeilles had alſo the ſame immunities, and for the ſame reaſon, in 
the ports of Sicily. 7 

I ue ſtory of Richard I. King 4 . being treacherouſly and unjuſtly Joined priſoner - 
by the Duke of Auſtria, in the year 1193, on his return from the Holy Land; and by him 
delivered up to the Emperor Henry VI. is ſo univerſally known, that it is needleſs to give any 
account of it, further than to remark on what we find in the firſt volume of Rymer's Fœdera, 
p. 80, VIZ. a letter from that King, dated at Haguenau in Germany, where the Imperial Diet 
was then aſſembled, to his mother Queen Eleanor, and to the judges of England, earneſtly 
preſſing them, to raiſe the money for his ranſom to the ſaid ſordid Emperor, being 70, ooo 

« marks of ſilver;ꝰ and urging, ** that for this end, all the money of the churches may be 
« borrowed, as alſo of the barons; aſſuring them of his grateful remembrance thereof, when- 
ever it ſhould be in his power.“ Here is not, however, the leaſt mention of the money of 
merchants or citizens, which ſhews the poor ſtate of England at this time in point of commerce 
or wealth. Yet, p. 84, in the form of the agreement with that Emperor, in the ſame year, 
the ranſom is ſaid to be one hundred thouſand marks of Cologne weight, to be paid at 
London, when the King was to be releaſed ; which, however, was not to be till he ſhall have 
given hoſtages to pay fifty thouſand marks more, viz. thirty thouſand to the ſaid Emperor, 
and twenty thouſand to his betrayer, Leopold Duke of Auſtria; of which fifty thouſand 
% marks, however, the Emperor promiſes to releaſe Richard, provided he performs a promiſe 
made in relation to Henry Duke of Saxony.“ In the ſame volume are alſo ſeveral letters from 
the Pope to the Duke of Auſtria, in vain, and perhaps infincerely, exhorting him to reſtore 
the money thus extorted from Richard. Some authors make this ranſom to be one hund- 
red and forty thouſand, others one hundred and ſeventy thouſand marks, ſome again, one 
thouſand five hundred pounds weight of filver, and others only one hundred thouſand marks, 
as before. But this record in the Fœdera is ſo abſolutely authentic, that whatever account 
differs from it, cannot deſerve the leaſt credibility. This difference, however, may proceed 
from the then different weight of a mark i in Germany and in England ; for marks were not 
then real coins, but a certain denomination of weight or quantity of filver, as at this day in 
England, and moſt other, nations. Arnoldus, Abbot of Lubeck, who continued the work of 
Helmoldus, lib. iii. ſays, that when in January 1194, King Richard was diſcharged from his im- 
priſonment, his ranſom was with difficulty raiſed throughout England; ſo, that even the 
gold and filver cups, &c, made uſe of in the holy Euchariſt, were melted down for that purpoſe ; 
and that over and above, a tax was laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, of the 
fourth part of their income for one year, and twenty ſhillings on every knight's fee; alſo one 
year's wool borrowed of the Ciſtertians, and the money raiſed and given by the clergy of his 
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1193 dominions in France. Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, Chap x. ges afl hes. 
_ © . ticular methods of raiſing it by ſcutage, hydage, carucage, gifts, &. | King"William of Scor 


land generouſly gave two thouſand marks towards this ranſom, and the city” of London - 


one thouſand marks; which ranſom, according to Rapin and others was really one hundred 


and fifty thouſand marks, i. e. three hundred thouſand pounds of our money; which, ag he 
juſtly obſerves, was no inconfiderable ſum (Fuller calls it a vaſt ſum) in thoſe. days. The | 
avaricious Emperor had one hundred thouſand marks, and the Duke of Auſtria fifty thouſand 
of it. The great difficulty of raifing it at this time, was much heightened by Richard and hi, 
numerous followers having, in a great meaſure, drained England of its money, for the ſupport 


of his expeditions in the Holy Land. Fuller, in his Holy War, ſpeaking of their being forced 


to ſell all their church plate for King Richard's ranſom, adds, That for ſome hundreds 


of years after, they were forced to uſe chalices of latten, or braſs, in their churches in Eng- 
&* land.” So little was there of riches in thoſe times, compared to our days. Vet it is ex- 


tremely difficult to reconcile all this with what Walter of Coventry, and Roger Hoveden fay, 
That Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made it appear, that in the two following years this 
| King raiſed ſeven hundred and fifty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-two pounds, ;. . 


three hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand fix hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds each year, or one 


million one hundred and twenty-nine thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight pounds of our 
money, though it is allowed to have been a ſum very grievous. This improbable ac- 
count merits, indeed, but little credit. | whe e | EOS ES 


John earl of Morton and Lancaſter, afterwards King John, now granted to his burgeſſes 


of Lancaſter, all the privileges which he had granted to his burgeſſes of Briſtol in the year 


1165; 1. e. to be a free burgh, and free burgeſſes, &c. as we have related under that year, 


Preſton in Lancaſhire, ſays Dr. Brady, in his Treatiſe of Burghs, had, before this period, 
been made a burgh by King Henry II. and had new privileges granted to it by King 


John. 


1194. 


Upon the return of Richard from his captivity, he held a Parliament at Nottingham; whi- 
ther William the Lyon, king. of Scotland, came, fays Dr. Drake, in his Hiſtoria Anglo- 


| Scotica, London 1903, 8vo. p. 23. and demanded the counties of Northumberland, Cum- 


&« berland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the fame. Richard 
«© put him off, for the preſent, with fair words. Yet, by advice of his council, he granted 


% William, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and his ſucceſſors, viz. 


«© That whenever a King of Scotland was to be fummoned to the court of England, to do 
« homage for the lands he held in England, he ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by 
«the Biſhop of Durham and the Sheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould conduct him 


©« to the river Tees, where the Archbiſhop and Sheriff of York ſhould receive him; and fo 


in like ſort the Biſhops and Sheriffs of the other ſhires, till he arrived at Court. On his 
2 journey he had one hundred ſhillings, fifteen pound of our money, per day allowed him 
«for charges: at Court thirty ſhillings per day; twelve waſtels and twelve fimnels of the 
« King's,” two ſorts of fine bread in uſe then, © four quarts of the King's beſt wine, and 


fix quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper, and four pound weight of cin- 


% namon ; four wax lights; forty great long perches of the King's beſt candles, and twenty- 
four of other ordinary ones, And on his return he was to be condufted as before, and 
e with the ſame allowances.” | ET 


Whilt 


. 
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wilt the Kings of Scotland/enjoyed their lands in Eiglawd, they Wund it their intereſt, 


once generally in every King's reign, to perform 2 857 0 ? but when wg were * 
b. their lands, they paid it no more. 
It was on the return of King Richard 89 his e in . FHRIOY that ths 8 Ma- 


rine Laws of Oleron, an iſland on the coaſt of Aquitaine, then poſſeſſed by our Kings, and 
then likewiſe eminent for ſhipping and maritime affairs, were firſt promulgated by him. We 


do, indeed, find in the firſt, volume of the ſecond edition of Rymer's Faedera, p. 36. a charter, 
or declaration of the twentieth. year of his father, King Henry II. in 1174, whereby that King 


directs, iſt, . That if any ſhip be wrecked: on the coaſts either of England, Poictou, Gaſ- 


4. cony, or the iſle of Oleron, wherein any man ſhall be found and ſet on ſhore alive; ſuch 


« ſhip, with its lading, *ſhall remain to its proper owners, without being deemed a wreck. — 
« 2dly, And if even only any living beaſt be found in the ſhip, the King's officers ſhall de- 
« liver over the ſhip and cargo to four reſponſible perſons, in truſt for the proprietors, who 
% may claim the ſame within three months. But, gdly, If neither human creature nor beaſt 


« be found alive therein, then it is the King's wreck, and belongs to him alone. And this 


ſeems to have paved the way for the famous ſea laws of Oleron, promulgated as above, con- 
taining forty-ſeven heads or chapters, as printed in Dr. Godolphin's View of the Admiralty 
Juriſdiction, London 1685, and various other authors on maritime affairs. Several of thoſe 


heads are now of no uſe nor authority, the ſubje& matter of them-being obſolete; but the 7 
reſt are very good and equitable rules for owners of ſhips, merchants, maſters, and mariners, 
in all maritime affairs, and have for that reaſon due credit and authority in all courts where 


Admiralty affairs are cognizable. For the maritime laws of Rhodes, which, during the 
Roman empire, were of the greateſt authority, being by this time become obſolete, on ac-. 
count of the different uſages of merchants, mariners, &c. from what they were in ancient 
times, when commerce was almoſt entirely confined to the Mediterranean Sea, it was now 
therefore become neceſſary to eſtabliſh new rules or laws ſuited to the preſent times, when 
commerce and navigation began to be diffuſed into the weſtern and northern parts of 
Europe. Camden, however, thinks they were not univerſally promulgated till conſiderably 


later, viz. in or about the year 1266, ſo as to be univerſally received by all nations r ; 


the Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 


It was ſomewhat later that the merchants of Wiſbuy framed their ſo muck bb ſea- 
laws, which ſoon grew famous in the next century. They. became the ſtri& rule for deciding 
all maritime controverſies not only by the Hanſeatic cities, but by all nations bordering on 
both ſides of the Baltic Sea; and they continne to be the general maritime laws of thoſe na- 
tions to this day. The ſea laws of the iſle of Rhodes, as Moriſotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, 
Lib. i. Cap. 30, well obſerves, were both the firſt in eſteem, and the earlieſt known among 
the Ancients : but of thoſe laws we know nothing at this time, but what is contained in cer- 


tain fragments handed down to us, together with the titles of the chapters, and what can be 


collected from particular edicts of the Emperors Tiberius, Adrian, e ah Tertinax, ane 


Septimius- Severus, ſcattered up and down the civil law books. 


In this year, the Emperor Henry VI. of the houſe of Swabia, got poſſeffion of Naples and 
Sicily, having driven out the Normans of France, who had been ſettled ters: near two hun- 
dred years in great proſperity and credit. 


find a charter of King Richard I. dated the fifth year of lis gs: in Dr. Brady's appendix to 


Portſmouth muſt have been a town and port of ſome conn. even in u this century ; AS We 


2 2 | | | bis 


| 


180 4 N HISTORICAL AND cn RONOLOGICAL'DE vv e 71 0 * : 
825 bis Treatiſe on Burghs, herein, after declaring, « That he retains 1 M* own IO 1 * 
town of Porteſmue, with all that belongs to it; he eſtabliſhes therein an annual fair for fifteen 
« days, to which all the people of England, Normandy, Poictou, Wales, Scotland, and al! 
other either his own or foreign people, may freely reſort and enjoy all the privileges the 54 
LH 8 do at the fairs of Wincheſter, Hoiland, or elſewhere 1 in his dominions. His ſaid burgeſſes 
4 of Porteſmue ſhall alſo have a weekly market, with all the immunities, &c. which his citi. 
„ zens of Wincheſter and Oxford, or elſewhere enjoy. Alſo a freedom from all tolls, pon- 
tage, paſſage, ſtallage, &c. and freedom from ſuit and ſervice at hundred and county courts, 
„ &e.” This ſeems to be the firſt charter granted to Portſmouth ; wherein it is to he ob 
ſerved there is no mention of a merchant-guild: and by the King's ſaying he retained tlie 
town in his own hands, it is probable there was no fixed fee-firm rent paid as yet by that 
| toe; and that the King's officers, as in many other towns, made the moſt of the rents of 
houſes, and of other duties to the crown ; neither does it appear to __ been at this time 2 
corporation, 
1196 According to Meurſius's Hiſtoria Danica, Kane 1638, p. 8. of Lib. i. and other Da- 
niſh hiſtorians, Canute V. king of Denmark, muſt have been a very potent prince in the 
year 1196, commanding and poſſeſſing almoſt all the ſouth coaſts of the Baltic, TER the 
German, Pruſſian, and Livonian Shores. 
Ihe Pomeranians having revolted in the courſe of this year, he en againſt them a navy of 
fix hundred and ſeventy ſhips, carrying about eighty-two thouſand men; and having taken 
the cities of Wolgaſt and Stetin, he repaired their fortifieations, anda age * garriſons | 
in them. 

1197 So powerful was Canute in ſhiphitg, that Speed, in his Hiſtory of Great Britain, p. 480. 
ſays, that King Philip Auguſtus of France, in 1197, married that King' $ fiſter, purpoſely to 
obtain the uſe of the Daniſh fleet againſt England. 

Corn was in this year ſo ſcarce in England, ſays Biſhop Fleetwood, i in his Chronicon Pre- 
cioſum, that a quarter of wheat was ſold for eighteen ſhillings and eight pence, i. e. of our 
money two pounds fixteen fhillings, partly proceeding from unkind ſeaſons, but probably 
much more from 1mprovident and * ä of the farmers, and che knayery of 
corn-jobbers. | 

We find in Selden's England's Epinomis, benen the Capitula Placitorum Coronæ of 
King Richard I. a plain proof that broad cloth was then made in England, viz. Cap. xxvi, 
& Lane panni, ubicunque fiunt, fiant de eadem latitudine; ſcil. de duabus ulnis intra lifuras, t 

* ejuſdem bonitatis in media et in lateribus ;”* i e. woollen cloth, wherever it be made, ſhall 
be all of one breadth, viz. of two ells within the lifts, and of the ſame goodneſs in the 
„ middle as on the edges.” For it will hardly be ſuppoſed that King Richard would, or 
could, preſcribe rules of this Kind to all foreign nations in their making of cloth.  Therein 
alſo we find directions touching the ſale of red and black cloths. 
1198 Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, Cap. xxili. p. 643, relates that « Hugh: de Boſco, 

Sheriff of Hanteſhire, ſtocked the King's lands of Mienes with twelve oxen, price of each 
** ox three ſhillings, and with one hundred ſheep, at four-pence each ſheep. 9 Richard I,” 
As ſilver coins were then thrice the weight of ours, the oxen were nine ſhillings each, and 
the ſheep one fhilling of our money. Above twenty times as cheap as in our days. 

1199 Notwithſtanding all the faults, too juſtly it is to be feared, charged on King John, he cer- 


tainly had ſome right notions for the adyancement and proſperity of his towns and people 
in 
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9 in Kectit reſpelts;] : We find him, in | this very firſt year of his reign, 1199, beginning the 


good purpoſe, as a king, which he had before put in practice in his "brother's : reign, and 


' which he further increaſed in the courſe of his own, notwithſtanding his numerous miſ- 5 


fortunes: this was the erecting of his demeſne- towns into free burghs, which prepared the 
way for the gradual introduction of commerce into his kingdom, / For, whereas till now, the 
King's colle&ors laid on and leyied on towns, Landry taxes, cuſtoms, &c, of Various 


kinds and names Ps 1 P 
I. Inftead thereof, thoſe burghs; now made free, were to pay o one annual ſam only for each 


reſpective town or burgh, which was called the fee-farm rent of ſuch reſpective burgh: That 


fee farm rent, without doubt, bore ſome near proportion to the total amount of thoſe duties 
which till now were wont to be levied, though always ſomewhat leſs than the total of them; j 
according to Mr. Madox's Firma Burgi, Dr. Brady's Treatiſe of Burghs, &c. So that this 
King obtained the advantage of reducing his reyenue, arifing from his towns, to an abſolute 
certainty ; as the ſaid annual fee-farm rent was the debt 9h: and ane the 9 or 
corporation, by way of aſſeſſment on all. | 

II. Such town had now alſo a Gilda-Mercatoria, or Merchant Gull; beſtowed on it; 
i. e. a mercantile fraternity or ſociety. | 

III. Whereas, before this time, the crown always appointed a chief officer who ruled them, 
ſometimes arbitrarily enough, and raiſed the ſeveral taxes; King John gave the townſmen 
the privilege of annually electing the chief officer or ruler of their town out of their own 


body. From which privilege aroſe the preſent annual magiſtracy of corporations. King 


« Tohn,” ſays Speed, p. 506, “ was either the firſt or the-chiefeſt who appointed thoſe noble 
forms of civil government in London, and moſt cities and corporate towns of England; 
«© endowing them alſo with their greateſt franchiſes.” So likewiſe ſays Camden, Rapin, &c. 

IV. When this freedom was granted by the royal charter, the towniſmen were freed from 
tolls in harbours, and pontage, or a toll for paſſing over bridges, &c. 

V. Till now, they could not marry their own children towhom and where they pleaſed, 
without the King's licence, ſays Brady, nor could widows marry themſelves : neither could 
the towni{men either give or ſell the lands they. had purchaſed without ſuch licence, until this 
new freedom. Which laſt article reſembles, or is probably the very ſame as, the Burgenſes 
Dominici, 7. e. Domeſne- Burgeſſes, under our Saxon anceſtors before the Norman conqueſt ; 
who, 1n every city and town, London perhaps not then - excepted, had either the King, or 
ſome great Lord, for their patrons or protectors. 

VI. Laſtly, there were ſome other peculiar privileges beſtowed on particular favourite places, 


as London and the Cinque-Ports, which were not communicated to the reſt ; becauſe the in- 
habitants of thoſe places were always obliged to attend our Kings with their ſhipping for a 


limited time, at their own charges, as will be more fully ſeen hereafter. 

Dunwich in Suffolk was one of the towns which had this freedom now conferred on it; 
and among other clauſes in their charter, there is the following one, viz. Conceſſimus etiam eis 
Hanſam et Gildam Mercatoriam ; i. e. we grant them a Hanſe, or the liberty to be a ſociety or cor- 
poration, and a merchant-guild, And here we cannot help remarking, that even the learned 
Lambecius, already quoted under the year 1169, not being acquainted with our ancient re- 
cords, 1s a little miſtaken in ſaying, That the firſt time we meet with the word Hanſe for a 
fociety, is in the charter granted by our King Henry III. to the merchants of Hamburgh, or 
of the ſteelyard reſiding at London, as will be more fully 1 in the next century. 
Dunwich 
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1 privileges now beſtowed on them, the inhabitants made a preſent to King John, 1 in this 


Dunwich was Rubel a very conGderable town in. thoſe times, fince the annual fre. 


— 


- 


AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL PEDVerTton 


wa 


rent of it was now fixed at 6ne hundred and twenty pounds, a conſiderable ſum then; an 


alſo. one mark of filyer, and twenty-four thouſand herrings yearly... Moreover, for the "i 


lame 
year, of three hundred marks of filver, or fix. hundred pounds of our money, ten falcons, 


and five girfalcons. And the Dunwich men's privileges being, for ſome reaſon, - afterwards 


ſuſpended, they preſented King John, fix years after, with one hundred marks more to have 


them reſtored. They likewiſe gave that King two hundred marks more, and five thouland 


eels, for having Wreck and Lagan added to their charter. So that Dunwich was then a place 
of great naval trade for thoſe times, its fee-farm rent being, according to Dr. Brady oh 
Burghs, almoſt twice as much as that of any or moſt other burghs.. POLL 


The earlieſt mention we find of a certain yearly allowance of ten per cent. for. the — or 


ICS of money, in the Engliſh Hiſtory, is in Madox's Formulare Anglicanum, p. 17. in 
. this tenth and laſt year of King Richard I. wherein mention is made of a mortgage of land for 


ſecuring one hundred marks to a Jew, viz. © pro quibus, ego Ric. de Sandford reddam ei (Seix. 
% Benedifta Pernaꝝ) ſingulis annis X Marcas de Lucro, quam diu tenuero prenominatas C. Mar. 
< as.” Which uſual rate of intereſt in England, held till the reign, of King Henry VIII. 
when what had been only by cuſtom, was then confirmed by law ; though that now called 


. cuſtom, was till then a very uncertain one, the Jews of thoſe times gue taking * larger 
Intereſt. 


— 


To Vork city King John now grants his charter, confirming all ole former liberties, 
laws, and cuſtoms ; their merchant guild, and their hanſes, (hanſas ſuas, ) in England and 
Normandy, and their laſtage, along the coaſt of the ſea, as they enjoyed them in his father's 
and brother's time. They were alſo to be quit of all tolls, &c. throughout England, Nor- 
mandy, Poictou, Anjou, and Aquitaine: all which ſhews that York muſt then have been a 
place of foreign trade. For which privileges, it is to be ſuppoſed that the city of York, being 
before this time a corporation, paid conſiderably to the King, as we ſhall fee London did 
in this ſame year. Mr. Drake, in his Hiſtory of York City, intimates, that King John, by a 
ſubſequent charter, fixed its fee-farm rent at one hundred and. fixty pounds per annum. It 


would be both tedious and ſuperfluous to give our readers a recital of all the confirmations of 


the privileges granted from time to time by our Kings, to this and other cities and towns. 
From the city of London King John, in this year, got, or rather in the language of ſome 
hiſtorians, extorted, no leſs than three thouſand marks, i. e. ſix thouſand pounds of our 
money, for the renewal of their charter of liberties. A great ſum, undoubtedly,- in thoſe 
days; wherefore London, even then, muſt have been a wealthy place. This charter recites 
all their former ones, viz. thoſe from King Henry Iſt and IId, and King Richard I. but none 


further back; which ſhews, as Dr. Brady well obſerves, that William the Conqueror's ſhort 


grant of privileges, under the year 1086, was rather deemed a brief declaration of the rights 
which the Londoners had enjoyed under their Saxon Kings before the conqueſt, than: as a 

new charter. Under theſe four Kings the charters to London have all the forms of ſuch ſo- 
lemn deeds, and are generally much the ſame in ſubſtance; except that, in King Henry IIds 
charter, that city had a confirmation of King Henry Iſt's, being a grant of the fee- farm of the 


county of Middleſex, for which they paid three hundred pounds per annum, or nine hundred 43 


pounds of our coin, and from which grant the Sheriffs of the city of London, to this day, are 
alfo Sheriffs of Middleſex. In thoſe times, and long after, the ſheriffs of counties were 
5 officer 
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110 — of rent traf and importance, . mer receivers s of all the « crown revenue in their 


n counties. 24 £22 y 5 
- "The ſubſtance of thoſe * to Beste which have been « publiſhed; undes 
ee In freedom from tolls and duties of various kinds, that are now obſolete. That the citi- 
gens ſhould not be ſued for debts, &c. without their own city. Licence for them to hunt 
« jn Middleſex, Eſſex, and Surry. No ſtranger ſhall have or take a lodging or habitation 
„% within the 1 855 or e of _ 2208 195 force, nor by order of the King 8 Marſhal, 

Ne | 

Whoever has the ater to W wol charters in che 0 PUP may a Dr. 
Brady's Appendix to his Treatiſe of Burghs, and other collections of the London charters 
and privileges ; ; and will but too n, re how precarious c our liberties were under the firſt 
Norman kings. 55 | | 

Staveren in Frieſeland, as we have vary deln ed under the year 1187, was, in old times 
a rich, large, and potent city, having a great maritime commerce. It is ſaid the people of 
Staveren were the firſt of theſe weſtern parts that ſailed through the Sound into the Baltic Sea; 
upon which account the Daniſh kings of thoſe times beſtowed certain privileges on them, by 
which they became a moſt flouriſhing emporium. In this proſperous ſtate it continued, 
ſays Werdenhagen, to the year 1199 ; from which time, partly through luxury. and pride, and 
partly by the inundations of the Zuyder Zee, which has waſhed away a great part of on it has 
gradually decayed, and is at this time a mean inconfiderable town, 

The city of Norwich, in this ſame year, which was the firſt of King John, with e, 
Vork, &c. had a new charter, containing „all the liberties, free cuſtoms, uſages, &c. which. 
the city of London now has, or at any time had,” and therefore needleſs to be here re- 
peated,—** the ſaid citizens of Norwich rendering or paying for the ſame one hundred and 
„ ejghty pounds yearly, of white money, at our Exchequer, by the hands of the Mayor (Pre- 
« poſitus) of that city; which chief officer they ſhall annually ele& from among their own- 
number, being ſuch a one as may be proper for us,” i. e. for collecting the faid fee-farm 
rent of one hundred and eight pounds per annum, © and for them,” This ſufficiently ſhews 
Norwich to have been at that time a conſiderable place. 5 

King John, in this firſt year of his reign, ordained, that a ton of Poitou wine ſhould be 
ſold for no more than one pound, and of Anjou wine, for one pound four ſhillings ; and no 
fort of French wine at above one pound five ſhillings—unleſs ſome very good: at one pound fix: 
ſhillings and eight-pence per ton. 'Chronicon Precioſum. 


1200 The Germans of Bremen, &c. had ſeated themſelves ſo ſtrongly in Livonia, that they were 


able to build a wall round their newly erected city of Riga, which, from its happy ſituation 
for commerce, ſoon grew very conſiderable in wealth and ſtrength ; and becoming a powerful 
ſhelter for the Chriſtians againſt the Pagan inhabitants, it was ſoon after made an archbiſhop- 
rick. Next to Dantzick and the now Ss ny of TIS Riga has been long the 
greateſt emporium of this coaſt. 

In this year King John made the men of Hanlepoule, » in the biſhoprick. of Na free 
burgeſſes, with the ſame liberties, &c. as his burgeſſes of Newcaſtle upon Tyne had; but 
hers. is no mention of tolls, merchant-guild, & oc. From theſe inſtances, ſays Dr. Brady, 

5 we make a more than probable conjecture, that all free burghs had their beginning from 
„charter; which charter was granted as well for the advantage of the King, Earl, or other 
great man, Lord of the Burgh, as for the profit of the * themſelyes.” 

Several 
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1200 Several authors think, that in or about this year 8 was. diſcoreted the uſe of the 9 54 


load-ſtone for making iron to point conſtantly to the north pole, i. e. the uſe of the mariners. 


8 compaſs; and ſome think that it was of French invention, becauſe firſt mentioned by one 
Guyot of Provence, a French poet near this time, who calls it marineta: this is Gaſſendi $ 


conjecture; and alfo becauſe the north point is by all nations marked on their compaſſes by a 
fleur-de-lis, the arms of France. Monſieur Huet, biſhop of Avranches, in his tenth Chapter 


of The Commerce of the Ancients, is likewiſe of this opinion ; and that although Marcopolo 


of Venice had travelled as far Eaſt as Cathai, or China, and had there learned the know. 
ledge. of the compaſs; yet Guyot mentions the compaſs to have been in uſe amongſt the 
French pilots above 1977 years before Marcopolo' s time. Of which ſubje& more will be ſaid 


hereafter. 


About this time many medicinal FRY and other drugs, are ſaid to have been firſt brought 
into the weſtern parts of Europe from the mY by means of ſome people who had been in the 


 Holy-War. 


According to Tallent's chronological tables, ſurnames firſt began to BEE in uſe in Europe 


about this time; though poſſibly ſomewhat later than this period amongſt the common people 


5 period. 


in England. Vet it is certain that the Normans at the conqueſt brought ſurnames of their 
own into England with them. 

.Sir James Ware, in his ninth chapter of -the Abtiquitie of Ireland, takes notice That 
< ſome-obſerve, that about the year 1000, ſurnames began to be fixed in France, England, 
and Scotland, as well as in Ireland; firſt indeed among the nobility, and, by degrees, 
& amongſt the lower ſort.” 

We may here in general remark, from the German, Danith, and Swediſh writers, that 
many, or moſt part, of the towns, at preſent any way conſiderable, at the north end of Ger- 
many and of Poland, as alſo ſome in Denmark and Sweden on the Baltic Shores, were either 
originally founded, or at leaſt roſe into conſideration in this twelfth century. Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Dantzick, Lubeck, Riga, Roſtock, Koninglberg, Stetin, and Wiſmar, were al 
founded in this century. 

And in the thirteenth century, in Holſtein were founded Kiel, Ina, ad Tondern; and 
in Jutland, Flenſburg, and Haderſleben; and ſeveral other towns in thoſe parts, at a ſtill later 


We ſhall cloſe this century with ning; from the Join Brandt's Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, in and about the Low Countries, vol. i. that i in the eleventh and twelfth, and 
even in ſome later centuries, * The clergy had almoſt exhauſted the laity by all kinds of de- 
&« vices to ſatisfy their own inſatiable deſires, but chiefly by eſtabliſhing new orders of monks; 
e ſo that between the year 1100 and 1200, there were founded, in the Netherlands only, 
4 fixty-one abbeys richly endowed. Whole towns and villages have ſprung up from ſuch 


4 monaſteries and their acceſſions, as many names thereof teſtify ; and what the clergy got, 


4 not only the common people, but alſo the lords and princes loſt. 
« For the eccleſiaſtical eſtates paid neither ſcot nor lot. "This was very pre) judicial to the 
« public. Many of the clergy turned merchants ; which was ſo much the more prejudicial to 
« the common people, inaſmuch as they, being tax-free, were able to underſell them. The 


„ commonalty thereupon complained grievouſly that the clergy abuſed to ſecular purpoſes the 


<< privileges granted them, to enable them the better to mind their ſpiritual affairs, and fo 
«© took the bread out of the mouths of thoſe who helped to feed thein. Thus were the mona- 
| 6« ſteries 


61 0 17 2 H E O 1 16 IN 0 7: c ⁰ MY M * * *. n > 285 
1 on (6 neries: turned into ſhops: and n eier and the andes of ſecular prieſte into inns — 
4 «4 tap-houlſes. dome towns oppoſec ſuch practices by ſharp edicts; and Duke Philip, ſo late 
« as 1445, found himſelf obliged again to provide againſt the clergy! $ "INI or 8 
N 0 ;mmoveable goods; whoſe remarkable edi& runs thus: 
| That there being founded in our dominions of Holland ink [MFR US in ths: YO of 
« a few years, ſo great a number of cloiſters of monks and nuns as are/ by much too many for 
the extent of our ſaid dominions, which are alſo daily increafing in number: And whereas in 
© thoſe convents of both ſexes, almoſt all trades and handicrafts are carried on; and although 
« they be ordained and gifted: perſons, or ſhould. be ſuch, yet have they hitherto concerned 
4 themſelves with the eftates and inheritances of their anceſtors : ſo that unleſs timely care be 
« taken, they are hike to get into their hands all the lands and inheritances, whereby we and 
our ſucceſſors ſhall loſe our ſervices, and our poor ſubjects their trades and employments. 
% For theſe reaſons, we have ordained, that henceforth no eccleſiaſtic * take or receive wy 
6 inheritances of their en, n or friends, need 
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Saaten of Parnes in this Century. 1 1 
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Tur CHARACTER or, THE, THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


This century, 1 its darkneſb in point of religion and learning, abounds with 
great and very intereſting events in ſeveral parts of Europe. Although, agreeable to our 
| original purpoſe, the affairs of the Greek empire come not properly under our direct cogni- 1 5 
Zance, yet who can avoid remarking its ſad ſtate, in having, in this century, had two great and | 
ſignal revolutions in the ſpace of but fifty-ſeven years; the firſt, in being conquered by the - 
Latins, in the year 1204, as the weſtern en were n called and wy on, in ORE | 
nn in he” Your 1261 by. thy Greeks. - . deg a fo . 3 . 
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pre Latins, however, by being ſo well acquainted with 'Greece aud Adin, moſt hee = 
"duced, as we know in * PFF produ 


ions to | 


be naturalized in OR: 


vhs 


-- \Getioky datein this aer. oa ani in PER ations 3 e bg 8 mati. 
- time power then on earth, ſo as to ſtrike terror into all the neighbouring Kates. » Eyer - 
wo great as ſhe was now become, was eclipſed by Genoa, which, towards the concluſion 
of this century, had reduced the republic of Piſa, till then alſo powerful at ſea, to the loyeſt 
ebb of ny never _ to riſe to eats and ſoon to toſs her VO 
The virtue af SP Maped ther 8 all difficulties, a 8 e Fo to 
maintain and increaſe her commerce and manufactures. In the mean time, a new maritime 
power of a ſingular contexture is growing up, to ſtrike terror froma far diſtant part of Europe; 
the mercantile Hanſeatic Confederacy already overawing monarchy itſelf in Norway. In thoſe 
northern parts, Denmark ſtill appears formidable by its ſudden conqueſts on the ſouth ſhores 
of the Baltic; yet ſhe ſoon loſes all again; By the yaſt woollen, as well as linen manufac- 
tures of the provinces of Flanders and Brabant, they acquire immenſe wealth; their ports are 
crouded with mercantile ſhipping, both of their own and moſt other nations. By the long 
interregnum of the German empire, ſeveral Italian cities and ſtates find the means of ſtrength- 
ening their liberty and independence, and are, conſequently, the more enabled to purſue their 
commerce. Early in this century, the Emperors begin to infranchiſe ſeveral German cities; 
whereupon thoſe cities found it neceſfary to enter into a confederacy for their own mutual 
defence againſt the tyrannical lords of caſtles, &c. whilſt the monarchs of France ſtill content 
_ themſelves with the inland provinces of that * and fine country, without n manu- 
| e ſea- ports, or . 


Tn England, the 88 of liberty are more ar kid i in this ever-famous Magna 
Charta: And although the German merchants of the Steel-yard {till engroſſed her commerce, 
and had additional liberties and immunities beſtowed on them by our Kings; yet commercial 
correſpondencies and treaties began in this century tobe more frequent; and, about the middle 


of it, a ſociety of our own nation firſt commences a . correſpondence with the N ctherlands, 
as real Engliſh merchants. | 


By two ſeveral ſtatutes, foreign merchants reſorting to England, are more aſſured of freedom 
and ſafety than in former times. The citizens and burgeſſes of England are now firſt made a 
part of the legiſlature; a ſure preſage of the future increaſe of national commerce and wealth, 
England 1 is further ſecured and ſtrengthened by the policy of Edward I. in annexing Wales 
to it : and much happier had it been for both the Britannic kingdonis, had ſhe” W now 
equally” ſucceſsful in the uniting of Scotland to bor. 0 
New ſunds or materials for commerce are n ene up in Aitkerent REN of rope, 
new maritime cities founded, and money becoming, by degrees, more plentiſul: yet notwith- 
ſtanding the finery and gaiety among the Baronage, introduced by the holy war, wit which ended 
almoſt with the cloſe of this century, the wounds of Europe, by the vaſt 00. of en and 
wealth in its romantic . were now, and n after, . * pfeffer 


* 


To 


I a 
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ee of this e e maps of Piſa was very potent as a 8 „ 
5 1 even to pretend to the ſole ſovereignty of her neighbouring ſeas; and inſiſted that hen ſiſter 


5 185 Genoa ſhould abſtain from commerce at ſea, or at leaſt ſhould navigate thoſe ſeas unarmed; 


threatening them even with the loſs of hands and ears for noti-compliance. But lofty'Genoa 
mo ſoon exerted herſelf ſo much with a powerful navy, as in the end proved too hard for the 

Piſans, with whom ſhe fcarcely ever after had a firm re ene in che 1 ſhe had * 

' ruined the boaſted maritime power of the latter. 0 5 
We have now the moſt undoubted authority for e the 2 . of a av Eng- 

liſh at the ſame rate as at preſent, viz. thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. It is in the firſt 
volume of Rymer's Fœdera, p. 124, where King John grants a dowry of one thouſand marks 
yearly, i. e. two thoufand pounds of our money, to the Queen-Dowager: Berengeria, the 
widow of King Richard I. This was the more neceffary to be remarked in this place, becauſe 
ſome authors have been in doubt concerning the real ancient value of a mark, which never 
was an Engliſh. coin, but merely a denomination, or determined PREY of filver bullion * 
weight, as it is at this day in moſt foreign countries. 

In this year, ſays Werdenhagen, on the authority of "EY a German bitorian, i city 
of Cologne entered into the league of the Hans-towns. 

Favine, in his Theatre of Honour, &c. obſerves, under this year, that whit: the barons of 
France, in the reign of Philip Auguſtus, undertook the conqueſt. of Conſtantinople from the 
Greek Emperors, they were forced to ſhip themſelves thither from Venice. It was not,” 
ſays this author, © then known or underſtood in France what benefit redounded to a nation 
from maritime ports and, naval commerce ; for our monarchs contenting themſelves with 
„ their own demeſnes, and having no foreign enemies to quarrel with, they had nothing to 
do upon the ſeas.” A very wretched excuſe for their ſupineneſs. But the real reaſon was, 
that all the ſea-ports of the ocean, from Flanders to Gaſcony, were in the power of the great 
vaſſals, viz. the Count of Flanders, the Count of Vermandois, for Picardy, and the Kings of 
England, as Dukes of Normandy, the Dukes of Bretagne for that province, the Kings of 
England again for Poictou and Guienne, and the Counts of Toulouſe and Provence held all 
the ports of the Mediterranean; ſo that the French Kings, in theſe times, were properly poſ- 
ſeſſed of nothing but an inland country. 

According to Louis Guicciardini's Deſcription of the Low e printed at Antwerp 
in 1582, the city of Antwerp was now firſt walled round; from which time, he thinks, that 
both gold and filver were coined in that city. 

At this time King John grants to his beloved al faithful William W and his PIT 
< that Bridgewater ſhall be a free town, and have a free market, and an annual fair, to hold 
eight days, with tolls, &c. And that his Briwer's) burgeſſes ſhould be free burgeſſes, and 
quit of tolls, &c. enjoying all the liberties and free uſages of any town. W to os 
“King, London excepted.” 17-4; 

The ſame year King John erected Helſton in Cornyrall; which was a royal Jenirfre; into a 
free burgh, with a merchant guild, and freedom from tolls, with all the other privileges which 
his burgeſſes of the Caftle of Launceſton enjoyed in the time of his father King Henry II. 
Vet ſo, as none ſhould enjoy thoſe —_— but W a reſident in — This . 
clauſe ſeems peculiar to this town. | 

Ever ſince the overthrow of the weſtern Rm empire, the government of met countries 
in Europe had conſiſted of the prince and baronage, or ey gentry, before cities and towns 
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ben up to any confiulcembles grextrieſs, by means of commerce tend, dens: 5 Vet "ol 


Power of thoſe barons began to be regarded with a very jealous eye by their princes. both. * 


in England and in un parts. Penfionary De Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, obſerves, 
- think the ancient Earls of Holland were ſo jealous of the growing power of thoſe landed g gentry, 
that they frequently. demoliſhed many of their caſtles : and that the Earls, by way of oper. 
awing thoſe gentry, did, at various times, and more eſpecially from the beginning of this 
century, build ſeveral cities in Holland, beſtowing various immunities on the people who 
mould inhabit them. Thoſe Earls, it is true, were averſe to the citizens erecting of walls and 
gates to their cities, for the ſame reaſon as they diſſiked the barons caſtles ; yet, in proceſs of 
time, many of thoſe cities, by prefents of money to their Earls, obtained leave to fortify the 
fame; and thereby became gradually poſſeſſed of power and riches ; fo that they raiſed great 
| Jealouſy in their e who e ee _ 1 yung 8 5 e of TO of 
e 

We have ed, in hs ready: n 10 ee was firſt brooke: into e by 
the African Moors; who, whilſt their countrymen held Spain, kept an intimate correſpon- 


dence with that country. The Moors of Spain having before learned the noble and beneficial 


ſciences of aſtronomy and geography from thoſe of Barbary, began now to cultivate them con- 


ſiderably; ; ſo that they were gradually communicated to other parts wa N TOS n > 


the irruptions of the barbarians, thoſe arts had been utterly loſt. 
When the Saracens firſt raviſned Egypt from the Greek empire in the 7 ctury} thy 


had even then among them ſome favourers of the liberal arts, and particularly of aſtronomy ; 


by which means they got tranſlated out of Greek into Arabic, many authors on thoſe ſubjeQs. 
From Egypt thoſe arts were tranſplanted along the northern African ſhores, and from thence 


- into Spain. Yet it was not till the year of our Lord 12 30, that the Emperor Frederic II. got 


the works of Ptolemy, the geographer of Alexandria, to be tranſlated from Greek into Latin: 
and ſoon after this period, other Princes and n men became eee of 3 and 


geography. 


In this year Hedon, or erte (at preſent a partivniar eu) in Yorkſhire, was wide 0 a 
free hurgh by King John, being the ſecond year of his reign, by granting to Baldwin Earl of 


Albemarle, and his Counteſs, and to their heirs, the free burgage of that town in fee and inhe- 
ritance; fo as their burgeſſes of Hedon might hold freely, &c. as his (the King's) burgeſſes 
of York and Lincoln, with ſuch cuſtoms and liberties as his father, King Henry II. granted 


it to William Earl of Albemarle by his chartoe; 5 that this 1 is but a confirmation of the for- 
- mor hne 
By Biſhop F e Cons . it appears, that wheat bocaing fo . by 


continual rains, in the year 1202, as to be ſold for above twelve ſhillings the quarter, or one 
pound ſixteen ſhillings of our money; and, on account of very hard froſts, was at the ſame 


price in the year 1205. This dearth gives us no rule to adjuſt the proportion of the rate of 
living then, to that of our on times. But if, as under the year 1216, the mean price of 
heat was three ſhillings and ninepence, i. e. eleven ſhillings and threepence of our money, 


per quarter, or that it was rather three ſhillings per quarter, which was equal to nine ſhillings 


of our money, then the rate of living muſt have been five to one compared with our days: 


this calculation, however, cannot be exact, unleſs the rates of all other neceſſaries could alſo be 
Lge although wheat, of any one article of common e muſt be acknowledged 
to be the beſt guide in this caſe, -- — ng eee Tl eee eee e 
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quity of that commerce which the city of Cologne carried on with England, even before the 
general Hanſeatic Confederacy. had any dealings with us. W e find King John now writing 
to the magiſtrates of Cologne a very reſpectful letter of thanks * for the honours, benefits, 
« and affiſtance which they had beſtowed on his nephew Otho, King of the Romans,“ after- 


«« higheſt pitch of honour,” the Imperial dignity. - And, in return for what they had done, 


meaning in England, under his protection; granting them free ingreſs and egreſs through 
« all his dominions with their merchandize ; paying the due, and ancient cm" ſays * 
T agreed on and conſented to by your anceſtors and yourſelves.” | 

In this year, war being renewed between Genoa and Fila, upon the FO. ry 15 weir old 
quarrels, the Piſans ſurpriſed Syracuſe in Sicily, which the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa had 
given to the Genoeſe for their ſervices to him 9 Tancred : but the Genoeſe retook ĩt in 
this ſame year by a formal ſiege. 

The conqueſt of Conſtantinople; and hs reſt of the Greek empire, at this time why the "I 
proved a great harveſt and increaſe to the Venetian ſtate, every one plucking a feather out of that 
declining Imperial eagle's wings. Baldwin Earl of Flanders, coming with his attendants to Ve- 
nice in the year 1202, was there very magnificently received; and that politic republic, well know- 
ing how to make the moſt of thoſe expeditions, joined him, on this occaſion, with three hundred 
ſhips and ſixty gallies for the Holy Land, and advanced him money. He, in return, employs 
his army to aſſiſt the Venetians in reducing Iſtria and Zara to their obedience, which had been 
conquered by the King of Hungary. Baldwin afterwards thought it more eaſy to overcome a 

feeble Chriſtian empire, than to drive the Saracens from the Holy Land. The combined fleet 
had wintered in Dalmatia, where they were perſuaded by Alexis, the ſon of Iſaac, the dethroned 
Emperor of Conſtantinople, to unite their forces for the reſtoration of his father; which they 
accordingly performed in 1203, when the vaſt ſums promiſed to the cruſading princes and 
ſtates, were accordingly paid, 'great part of which fell to the ſhare of Venice. Among other 
things, 'Venice had twelve breaſt-plates, and twelve crowns, or diadems of gold, adorned with 
a vaſt number of precious ſtones ; all which were lodged in the treaſury of St. Mark. But the 
year following the Emperor Alexis was murdered, and Earl Baldwin ſeized that cruel oppor- 
tunity to get himſelf crowned Emperor of Conſtantinople. The Venetians having been 
chiefly inſtrumental in this great revolution, obtained the ifle of Crete, or Candia, and alſo 
Negropont, and many others in the Ægean and lonian ſeas ; ſo that Venice was ſcarcely able 
to manage ſo great an addition of territory, having alſo in this partition obtained part of Pelo- 
ponneſus, ſince named the Morea, with many cities on the coaſts of the Helleſpont and of 
Phrygia. It ſeems Candia was firſt allotted to Boniface Marquis of Montferrat; but the Ve- 
netians, knowing i its fertility, as well as its happy ſituation for commerce, having the Archi- 
pelago on its north ſide, and Alexandria on the ſouth, from whence they fetched the rich 
merchandize of India, perſuaded the new Emperor Baldwin to give Boniface the kingdom of ; 
Theſſaly in exchange for it, to whom the Venetians gave eighty thouſand marks of filver, over 
and above, beſides other preſents, It is here almoſt needleſs to remark, that when the Turks 
afterwards got footing i in Greece, they had but too juſt a pretence for making war on the 
Venetians; from whom, ſays Cardinal Contarini, they took the fair cities of Dyrrachium, 
now Denis in Albania, and Croy i in Sclavonia, and U way bore ſo hard on them, that 


5 a U 
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J Tn the Sit volame of Rymer's Feedera, p. 133, we have an authentic bab er of the anti $ 5 


wards the Emperor Otho IV. hoping for their further aid to enable Otho to arrive at the 5 


King John declares, ** he takes all the citizens of Cologne, with their goods and poſſeſſions, 
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merly conquered from the Greek empire; but they held the. iſlands confi iderably longer. This 
ill-gotten empire remained in the polleſion h n n years 85 . ty 1261, ay 
| it was again recovered by the Greek. | F is n 


At this time, ſays Arnoldus, who continued che bende Scheier &f f Relmeldus che 


people of Denmark abounded with all riches—* the been! being cloathed not only in vari- 


«© ous forts of ſcarlet, but alſo m purple and fine linen; nunc (lays he) non folum fearla- 


* #jev) Vario griſto, fed etium purpura et byſſo induuntur — occafioned” adds he, « by the 


66 fiſhery of herrings which 1s annually undertaken on the coaſt of Schonen; whither traders 
« of all nations reſorting, bring with them gold, TO. and other 1 commodities 
« purchaſing herrings of the Danes. NY 

"> If all nations came hither for the 5 bs of RY - thc muſt widoubiety how: 


for 


CO We way of curing them with ſalt, for their preſervation homeward ; although perhaps 


not quite ſo well as the method found out by the Netherlanders in the next century. 
We hear nothing in our days of this fiſhery on the Schonen coaſt, the great ſhoal of hee 


rings having fince changed its courſe, and come forth into the Ocean, where they have ever 


fince delighted to remain. "INE 1$ now a r 20 att though __ ark i NT 


| x0 Denmark. 


The ſame year the town of Lenn, now named Lynn, in Norfolk, bei then cables to, 
or under, the lordſhip of the Biſhops of Norwich, and of William earl of Arundel and his 


| heirs, King John grants to thoſe two lords, that Lenn ſhall for ever after be a free burgh, 


and enjoy all the rights belonging thereto : but no mention 18 therein 1 8 5 a merchant 
7 guild, or of freedom from tolls. | ; | 


It is worthy of obſervation alſo, that at this time, where the famous city of Amſterdam 
now is fituated, there was nothing but a ſmall caſtle named Amſtel, from the river on which 
it ſtood. Gifbert, who was then lord of it, brought a parcel of cottagers to build near the 


caſtle, who carried on ſome ſmall trade with their neighbours by means of their fiſhery. By 


1205 


their induſtry they grew in proceſs of time to be a confiderable town, with bridges and 
ſewers ; and thereupon the word Dam, 7.e. Dyke, was ſuperadded to its name, which it 
holds to this day, viz. Amſteldam, which we corruptly call Amfterdam. 

In this year died Suercher king of Norway, who, being a wiſe and prudent'prince, gave 
great encouragement to commerce ; he beſtowed many privileges on foreign merchants trad- 
ing to his ports, as the moſt effectual means for enriching his country. And this, according 
to Werdenhagen, the Hanſeatic hiſtorian, was one great means of facilitating and cementing 
the league of the Hans towns; which ſucceeding kings of Norway, in like manner, favoured | 
and encouraged, Thus a country, like Norway, naturally poor and barren, may, by a dili- 
gent application to commerce, make a greater figure in the world than many naturglly richer 
countries which negleC ſuch a certain ſource of proſperity. 

The French word, Parliament, for a meeting of the great men of the kingdom, began 55 
to be known in the reign of King John; * before the fixth year of whoſe reign,” 
cording to Sir Robert Cotton, “ viz. before the year 1205, we ſearch records in vain for 8 
council ſo called. He firſt uſed the Barons counſels and conſent in this ſixth year of his 
„ reign, being the firſt ſummons in the records; tractaturi de magnis et arduis negotiis—i. e. tb 
treat concerning great and arduous affairs; it being concerning a war of defence againſt the 
French : and that the Commons were admitted at this time may be fairly gathered from the 

ordinance. 
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as at preſent, the perſons who met in this reign and the next, to grant taxes and make laws, 
were only the Biſhops, Abbots, Barons, and other tenants of the crown by Knight's-ſervicz. 
. 66 Archiepiſcoph, Epiſcopi, Aubutes, Priores, Comites, Barones, et omnes alii de-regno noſtro An- 


his reign, in his ſummons to Parliament. . 

„King William the Conqueror, for S g his occaſions 2 4 out ou con- 
« quered Saxon lands amongſt his followers, in the manner we have already deſcribed, 
by Knight's-fees; and admitted them to ine their followers with ſuch parts as they 
4 pleaſed of their own proportions; the money and proviſions were by hydage aſſeſſed on 
« the common people, at the conſent of their lords, who held in all their ſeigniories ſuch 
right of regality, and proved afterwards ſo great a curb and reſtraint on the power of kings, 


that was like, in time, to ftrangle the monarchy. Let none actually attempted ät openly, 
though all the preceding kings foreſaw it, till King John, though raſhly. There needed 
not, before this, any care to adviſe with the Commons in public aſſemblies; ſince every 
man in England, by tenure, held himſelf to his great lord's will, in whoſe aſſent his ten 
dent tenant's conſent was included.” —Cottomi Poſthuma, p. 14, 15. 
Although theſe remarks of our learned Antiquary may not ſeem to fans any immediate 
relation to commercial hiſtory, yet as they clearly explain the nature of our conſtitution, 
ſuch as it was, as well as the riſe or occaſion of the wars between this King and his Succeſ- 
for on one fide, and the Barons of England on the other fide, the iſſue whereof was properly 
the era of the people's freedom, viz. the ſigning and confirming of the great charter of our 
liberties, called in Latin, Magna Charta, and as liberty is, in a manner, the natural parent of 
commerce, we can ſcarcely deem this a digreſſion from our principal ſubject. 
In this ſame year 1205, King John granted by charter a merchant- guild to Andover in 


are of the guild of -merchants.” Yet Mr. war has n this nenn at an earlier 
period. See the year 1189. Ae | - 5 Wal 

Thus did King John; by ereQing 4 many torgoriba len eſtabliſh: a new, certain, and 
conſiderable revenue to the crown by the fee- farm rents, which he, by their charters, obliged 
them to pay. Thoſe towns which paid ſuch fee farms were more peculiarly ſtyled King's 
towns; and they, thus enjoying a much greater ſhare of independence than they had before 
they were incorporated, were the more dee g N to en men ne. * ee and 
to lay a better foundation for future commerce. 2 7 | - 

King John of England, as it is related in Mader 8 Hiſtory of this ee hes xX III. 
allows to Stephen de Turneham one mark, or thirteen ſhillings and four pence, per day, for 


much as in our days. 5 

Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory o of the 8 chad xiii. p. 324. acquaints us, that in this 
year, being the ſixth of King John, che town of beer in Lincolnſhire, now apa 
termed Great Grimſby, was a place of conſiderable trade. 

The town of Zirickzee, in che ifle of Schouwen, one of the iſles of the province of Tan 
land in the Netherlands, was a port of commerce ſo early as his time, as is teſtified by the old 
Grande Chronique de la Hollande, at Lee. — {as that the people of this town 
' | | began 


1 eee But before e 0 England were ragulany raid; in ee 7 


« gliæ qui de nobis tenent in Capitie; ſays D enen o late as the nen 8 of 


that nothing fell more into the care of ſucceeding kings than to retrench this ariſtrocracy, 


Hampſhire, „with like freedom from tolls, &c. as his burgeſſes of Wincheſter enjoy, who 


the cuſtody of his Majeſty' 8 niece. We 21 5 as wa was equal to at leaſt ten times as 
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e The naval wars between Venice 5 G ee eee „ ORs this Mas; ad in : 
tis year the latter conquered the iſland of Candia from the former, which, however, the Ve. 
; _ netians ſoon recovered again. This fierce contention for the commercial ſovereignty 2M 


[2 
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began to build large! mercantile ſhipping, . and to de with them into all parts, both 80 
ward and northward; uae * ene an * ee vi fo an OY: Row wy famous 
for their commerce 5 1 


Mediterranean Sea between theſe two republics laſted many years, and wWas frequently renew- 


OY. ed. They were both indeed, at this time, and long after, very potent at ſea; and in the 


Mediterranean, more eſpecially, there were none that could pretend ſucceſsfully to contend 
with either of them: for though Piſa had formerly been the rival of Genoa, and ſtill made a 
good figure, yet it was by this time conſiderably declined, and become merely an auxiliary to 
Venice againſt Genoa. In the year 1215, the Venetians were greatly incenſed againſt Genoa 


for fomenting a rebellion in Candia, as well as for ſupplanting them in their great commercial q 


privileges in Sicily, now given to Genoa by the Emperor, for having aſſiſted him in conquer. 
ing that fair iſle from Tancred. On the other hand, Genoa ſaw. their commerce in the Le- 
vant declining. by the vaſt increaſe of that of Venice: ſo that this war, Which, with many 
intervals, laſted near two hundred years, may be juſtly termed a commercial war. 

The city of London may, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to have been firſt made a free city by 
King John in this year, which was the ninth year of his reign, by his new charter; whereby 


they now firſt had liberty . to chooſe a Mayor out of their own body annually, which office 


„till now was for life; to elect and remove their ſheriffs at pleaſure, and their common- 
council men annually, as at preſent.” This was much for King John's credit with the 


. 


Londoners ; and had his conduct in other reſpe&s been equally. ſalutary and rere it would 
have been very ſerviceable to him in his wars with his Barons. 

In this year King John alſo grants a charter to his burgeſſes, ebe of Gerneie, 
- 5. e. Great Yarmouth in Norfolk, He calls them his burgeſles,” ſays Dr. Brady, becauſe 
w that town was an ancient demeſne of the crown, even ſo long as before the conqueſt, and 


paid tolls, cuſtoms, duties, &c. till now, to the King,” —< That they ſhould thenceforth 


© hold their town in fee-farm, i. e. ſhould,” in lieu of all the various tolls and duties in that 


charter named, and which he thereby for ever remitted, ** pay yearly hereafter a fee-farm 


rent of fifty-five pounds by the hands of their Mayor.“ In like manner we find, in 


Skene's Expoſition of the Terms of the Scotiſh Law Book called Regiam Majeſtatem, that 
the Bailiffs, or Aldermen of Burghs in Scotland, accounted yearly to the King's exchequer 


their burgh mailes, or rents, as a part of their King's annexed property; which - anſwers to 
the Engliſh fee-farm rents in towns, as already obſerved. Hereby alſo they were diſcharg 
ed from paying tolls at bridges, on rivers, and in all the havens of the kingdom, &c. ſtill 


<<, with a ſalvo to the privileges of the city of London — They were alſo to have a merchant 
guild — might hold their own lands, goods, &c. recover debts, &c. according to the law 
« and cuſtom of the burgh of ene ne to chooſe their 2 out Lof their on 


: $6 Dady.” 


- In this ſame year, and in the reign of the. ae Otho IV. the 4 of this 3 em- 
pire finally fixed and ſettled the future election of their Emperors in manner following, viz. 
To be in ſeven electors, of whom three were to he ſpiritual ones, being the ſame as at preſent, 
and four of the preſent temporal ones, viz. the Electors of Palatine, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
and hei It is almoſt needleſs to add, that in the ſeventeenth century, though on diffe- 

rent 


— 
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Electors are at preſent nine in number. 


Germarus) Prince of Rugen; fundry merchants, &c. coming thither to fix their habitations 
upon the ruitis of Julin, which lay oppoſite to it on the iſle of Wollin. Yet ſo vague and 


1 various are the accounts of thoſe dark ages, AY others declare Stractiund to have been — 


in 1210, by Waldemar II. king of Denmark. 5 5 


In the ſame year, ſays the anonymous author of thi Chronlim Slavica, bliſhes by L 
gius of Hamburg, already quoted, tlie city of Lubeck was entirely conſumed by fire, excepting 
only five houſes ; from which accident the ſtreet in that city, fill called The Street of Five 


Houſes,” took its name. The ſame author relates, that in this year Waldemar, duke of Sleſ- 


wick, brother to the K ing of Denmark, took the city of Lubeck, which, according to his 
account, remained tributary to Denmark thirty-three years. But we know not well how to- 
make this Duke Waldemar brother to King Waldemar II. who lived at the ſame time. 
About this time, and even whilft at cruel war with Genoa, the ſtate of Venice found means 
to entice the filk weavers of Thebes, Corinth, and Athens, to Venice, as they did likewiſe 
thoſe of Palermo in Sicily : by which means a beginning was made to that noble and rich filk 
manufacture with which Venice, for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries ſupplied the greateſt part of 


Europe, and which they ſtill my on in "TE Wu ought not in ſuch an extenſive manner as 


they formerly did. 


We have fully proved in our ebener that che ſilver money, or coins of England and | 


Scotland were the ſame in name and value, and continued to be ſo till about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when the Scotiſh coins began to be diminiſhed, though they {till preſerved 
the Engliſh denomination : we alſo find, under this year, in Sir James Ware's Antiquities and 


Hiſtory of Ireland, chap. xxv. that King John cauſed the Inſh money to be coined the ſame in 


all reſpe&s as the Engliſh, and pence and farthings to be ſtamped round; and ordained that 
the uſe of this money ſhould be common or reciprocal to all, both in England and Ireland, 


and that the money of both kingdoms be paid indifferently into his treaſury. - 
In this ſame year, King John extorted ſo great a ſum as one hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds from the abbies and monaſteries ; for which reaſon, the writers among them make 


him as black as they can pofibly draw him. e 

In the ſame year, King John, deſigning to raiſe an army for the defence of Ireland; made 
the Jews in England pay the expence of it. That wretched people were now ſeized on, all 
over the kingdom, and cruelly treated, till they ranſomed themſelves. Abraham, a Jew of 


Briſtol, refuſing to ranſom himſelf, King John ordered he ſhould loſe a tooth every day till 


he complied, by paying ten thouſand marks; but, after loſing ſeven teeth, he paid that great 


1212 


ranſom, King John, at this time, raiſed in all from the Jews fixty thouſand marks, 6 oe 


about one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of our money. 
All our hiſtorians agree, that there had been a bridge of timber acroſs the Thames from 
London to Southwark, even ſo early as the times preceding the Norman conqueſt. It had been 


rebuilt of timber by King William Rufus, but was afterwards accidentally conſumed: by fire. 


Stone bridges were not in uſe in England till after the conqueſt. Maud, the empreſs, is ſaid 
to have erected the firſt arched bridge of ſtone over the river Lea into Eſſex, at the village near 


London, afterwards named Bow, from the circumſtance of having a bow, or arched bridge built 
acroſs that river. In the AL of her ſon King Henry II, and 1n Frm year 1 176, it was deter- 


Vor. oh "W/O | mined 


ccaſions, ns at different times, thoſe of Bavaria and Hanover were added ; ſo that the 5 
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" doe to a: A Womb bridge Re the Thames, but i it was not finiſhed till the year 1212, 4 
it now appears, excepting the late new improvements of it. 
1212 About this time, imperial cities began to be more frequently erected, N to Sith, 
to aus, in bis Oppidum Bata vorum, ſeu Noviomagum. Amſteledami, anno 1645, in 4to. p. 62.) > 
1249 ae BY the MRO: Frederick Men Ni ORs and i AHN FOR of * 
number. 1 ' 
1213 Ia this year Kian John incorporated the town ng. N a EE de 22 He grants * | 
the honeſt men of Newcaſtle, and their heirs, his {aid town, with all i its appurtenances, to 
«« fee-farm for one hundred pounds yearly ; faving to the King the rents, Prizes, and: os 
„in the port thereof. He alſo grants and confirms to them one hundred and ten ſhillins 
and fix pence rent in the ſaid town, which they have by the ſaid King's gift of 8 to 
« be divided amongſt ſuch of the townſmen who loſt their rents by occaſion of a ditch, and 
of the new work made under the caſtle towards the river. He alſo grants, that in nothing 
«© they ſhould be anſwerable te the ſheriff, nor to the conſtable, for what belongs to them. 
That they ſhould hold the town, with all the ee and free n _ they enjoyed 
in the time of King Henry II. &c.” 
About this time, i. e. towards the . af this 8 "the 8 eee or 
Genghis Cam the Great, the ſirſt Emperor, or Prince of the Moguls and Tartars, though 
not as yet known by the latter name, over- ran almoſt all Aſia, from Syria in the weſt to Chi- 
na eaſtward, and, as it is ſaid, from the northern ſhores of Ruſſia to the ſouthern Indian 
ocean. He began his reign in the year 1201, and died in 1226: yet Voltaire, in his General 
Hiſtory of Europe, deſcribes him as engaged in thoſe irruptions ſo late as 1244, when he re- 
lates that the Choraſmins were driven out of their country by thoſe Tartars, &c. Mon, Pe- 
tis de la Croix, ſenior Secretary and Interpreter for the oriental languages to King Louis XIV. 
of France, has written this Tartar Prince's hiſtory, collected from ſeveral oriental authors and 
European travellers ; which work was printed in Engliſh in an octavo volume, in 1722. In 
theſe expeditions Genghis Cam- beſieged and took the city of Canbalik, now Peking, in the 
year 1213; whereby he became maſter of the north part of China, or Cathay; and his Generals, 
two years after, conquered the reſt of that country and of Corea. There were great and po- 
pulous cities in Tartary in thoſe times : Caſchgar, the metropolis of T urqueſtan, in the 
north latitude of forty-four degrees, had one hundred moſques in it. Marco Polo, of Venice, 
who was in it, ſpeaks of its grandeur. Samarcand ſtands in forty degrees of north latitude, in 
che ancient Sogdiana; the province itſelf, and the river that waters the city, being at this day 
called Sogde, which river falls into the Caſpian Sea. Samarcand, the capital of the country 
of Careſin, or Tranſoxiana, the Maracandis of Pliny, &c. was then a great city, being about 
three French leagues in circumference. It had been very famous in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and had at this time twelve gates of iron. It had alſo fine leaden pipes bringing water 
into every ſtreet, and into its principal houſes; alſo fine caſcades, gardens, &c. It was 
the ſeat of empire of- the famous Timurbeck or Tamerlane; and Samarcand, having been 
.enlaxged and adorned by two ſuch mighty conquerors, there appear, as it is ſaid, even at this 
day, great marks. of its ancient grandeur, ſo as to be till conſiderable for the beauty of its pub- 
lic buildings and market places, as well as on account of its commerce with great Tartary, 
part of Ruſſia, India, and Perſia ; from whence are brought all ſorts of merchandize, and In- 
doſtan is ſupplied with the beſt fruits, both green and dried, —The fineſt filk paper in the 
world is made at Samarcand, The Turkiſh letter to the French King in 1675, from the King 
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Sciences, which is ſaid {till to exiſt. But there is ſuch a romantic exaggerating diſpoſition in 


reading their accounts. This city 1 is at preſent ſubject to an Uſbeck Prince, much inferior to 
his predeceſſors in point of power, as indeed are all other princes of Tartary, that country, as 
far as we know of it, being now divided into a vaſt number of ſmall principalities. 
Bochara alſo was à great city of Tartary at this time; and there was then, as well as ſince, 
a conſiderable commerce between theſe and other Tartar cities with the Eaſt Indies, in jewels, 
cotton cloths, filks, &c. The traders travelled then, as they do now, in great companies, cal- 
led Caravans; but moſt of the principal Caravanſeras, or great inns for the caravans, are of 
two hundred years later date, being firſt erected by Tamerlane. Otrar, which our author 
alſo calls Mirconde, in the ancient Mogoliſtan, was at this time a place or great W, and 
poſſeſſed many men of great abilities and {kill in traffick. 3 
In this ſame year, King Philip Auguſtus of France; provoked at the Farl of Flanders hav- 
ing favoured King John of England, whofe kingdom he had thoughts of conquering, ſent. 
his fleet to the coaſt of Flanders, whilſt he marched himſelf with his army to attack that Earl 
by land: but King John ſent out his fleet, commanded by tlie Earl of Salifbury, who, near 
the port of Sluys, ſurprized the French fleet 1 in ſuch manner, that the Engliſh took three hun- 


an end to the towering projects of the French monarch. 


which was ſtill too ſtrong for them in that country, Pope Innocent III. inſtituted a new mili- 
tary order in Livonia, termed in Latin, En/feres, or Fratres Gladiferi, i.e. Sword-bearers; 
but in the German and French languages of thoſe times, it was called the Order of Port- 
glaives; yet the Pagans in Livonia, proving ſtill too powerful for the Chriſtians there, 
the latter called in the German Knights of St. Mary of Jeruſalem from Pruffia to aid 
them, in the year 1228, who ſoon ſwallowed up the other order, and gradually converted all 
Livonia to Chriſtianity, for which ſervice they paid themſelves very well, by becoming abſo- 


ſelves to the Teutonic order, their name was afterwards loſt: yet Fuller ſays, that the German 
Knights of St. Mary did not go from Paleſtine into Prufha till the year 12 39, under Herma- 
nus de Saltza, their fourth Maſter ; but me varying dates of ſuch occurrences are not at pre- 
ſent of any material conſequence. | 

1214 The Chevalier de Mailly, in his Hiſtory of | Genoa, gives us ſome account of the annual 
revenue of that republic at this time. He ſays, that al! he can find in their annals touching 
their revenue is, that the cuſtoms of Genoa were let this year for thirty-ſix thouſand florins ; 
and that the cuſtom on the fale of goods was four deniers per florin, 3. e. one fixth part. 
But,“ fays De Mailly, © after the Genoeſe applied themſelves more to commerce than 
_ © to arms, their duties or impoſitions were conſiderably increafed : and yet the republic was 


14 this author, perhaps, had not duly conſidered, Firſt, That though the increaſe of their 


it at the ſame time, enabled them more eaſily to bear that expence. Secondly, Their being, in 


B b 2 N | rivals 


org of EE? was written on this ſort of paper. In this city Tabea td an Aale of 


moſt French authors, when treating of matters which are at a great diſtance from us, and 
Fo eſpecially in writing on oriental countries, that ſome allowance muſt neceſſarily be made in 


In this year alſo, the better to ſpur on the Germans in e to eradicate e 


dred of their ſhips, funk one hundred, and the French ſet fire to the remainder; which put 


lute maſters of ſo fine a country. The order of the Knights Port- glaives having united them- 


much more powerful in thoſe days with a ſmaller revenue, than it is now with a greater. | 
commerce created an increaſe of their expence, as will ever be the caſe, for its protection, yet 


former times, more powerful, though with leſs commerce, was owing to their having fewer 


196 an HISTORICAL. 4 CHRONOLOGICAL D3DVCTION 
AD. | * 
; rivals on the ſea in thoſe, than in ſacceeding periods. And thirdly, I ſuſpect that * wann, 


perhaps, clearly conſidered the different value of their antient and modern coins. 
127 5 Various had been the fortunes of the noble city of Hamburg till the year 1215 . Which 
BT Era, koh ior to their hiſtoriographer the learned Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, 
TER lid, i. the Hamburgers may date their claim of being a free imperial city. She was at firſt ſub. 
MOM a jet to the Emperors, and to her own Archbiſhop ; next, to the potent Dukes of Saxony; 
5 | ad thirdly, to the Earls of Holſtein, then more commonly ſtiled Earls of Schowenburg. 
From this laſt named family it was taken by King Waldemar II. of Denmark; hereupon, 
ET" the Emperor Otho IV. coming with an army before this city, the people with joy received 
him for their immediate lord, and the reſtorer of their libertzes, by giving their ſolemn oaths 
to the Emperor and Empire, to whom, without any intermediate ſovereign, they vowed per. 
petual fidelity. And upon this principle it was, that, three hundred years after, the diet of 
. Augſburg, in 1510, by an imperial decree, declared the city of Hamburg to be a free city of the 
empire, to the no ſmall mortification of the then Daniſh court, which has ever ſince kept up 
its pretenſions to the ſovereignty, or at leaſt, ſuperiority over that city. Vet even after this 
: time, we ſhall find Hamburg diſturbed in its freedom by various potentates. | 
OS | We cannot think it an improper digreſſion i in this place to remark, that, in this Gon: year, 
the council of Lateran eſtabliſhed, Firſt, Tranſubſtantiation as a point of faith. Secondly, 
The neceſſity of auricular confeſſion. Thirdly, The ſovereign ſupremacy of the Pope above all 
'perſons, whether kings or emperors. Fourthly, The Hoſt was ordered to be kept in a box, 
and to be carried in ſolemnity to ſick perſons, with the ringing of a bell in the ſtreets through 
Which they paſſed with it. What horrible miſchiefs, what perſecutions, what obſtructions to 
| the peace and commerce of the world have not thoſe wild and Webs tenets occaſioned to 
? mankind ! ES 
King John's wars with his Barons, brought that monarch at laſt, in the year 1215, to ſuch | 
an accommodation with them, as obliged him to fign the famous and well known Magna © 
Cbarta, or Great Charter of Privileges of the People! of England, or rather indeed of the Ba- 
rons, the Clergy, and the Free Burghs; for the bulk of the people, i. e. the commonalty, 
were {till in a ſervile condition; one article of which, v1z. the forty-eighth, is to the follow- 
ing effect: Firſt, That all-merchants ſhall have ſafe conduct to go out of, or come into 
England, and to ſtay there, Secondly, To paſs either by land or water. —Thirdly, To buy 
and ſell by the ancient and allowed cuſtoms, without any evil-tolts, (an undue and extra -· 
“ vagant tax, being ſometimes called Male-tolte, or Male-tent) e in time of war, or 
« when they ſhall happen to be of any nation at war with us.“ 

My Eord Chief Juſtice Coke, in his Comment on Magna Charta, cap. xxx. this that 
by the word Mercatores was ſolely meant merchant-ſtrangers, becauſe there were, at that time, 
ſcarcely any Engliſh who had any concern in foreign trade. This is probably true with regard 
to this forty-eighth article: but in the charter confirmed by King John's ſon, Henry III. in 
Parliament, and ratified by thoſe articles which are called the proviſions of Oxford in the year 
1258, there 1s this ſame forty-cighth article, and alſo the Oe one, which: 1 18 the forty- 
ninth, vaz. 

* And if there ſhall be found any ſuch, i. e. merchants, i in our land in the 8 of a 
war, they ſhalf be attached, without damage to their bodies or goods, until it may be 


é known unto us, or to our Chief Juſticiary, how our merchants, mercatores terræ noſtræ, 
; apa | ö * 1 7's 5; be 
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46 be treated in whe nation at.ar with us: and if ours be ſafe there, they hal be fe in var 
6 land.“ b | 1 
6 By this 1aſt 1 it is is, Fg in 12 26h; 4 were fe Etglihen who had to- ; 


reign commerce. And it feems probable, as will alſo appear in its place, that in the year 


1248, a ſociety of our own people firſt commenced a foreign trade with our wool, tin, lead, 
and leather, which before was Wa e exported oy foreign merchants, uſually Nite 4 Wn 


7 chant- ſtrangers in the law books. 


This clauſe, in behalf of nn abs was en 1 e by beer © or- 


Ainances of our kings, merchant- ſtrangers were prohibited from coming into England, ex- | 


cept in the time of our public fairs; and even then they were obliged to leave the kingdom in 
forty days, for e their 1 a. with our own n traders, ever W e * all mw 
reigners. | 


In the confafions of theſe wars between king 1 FR his 1 hich ended this year, 


Camden, in his Remains, ſays, There is a tradition that they ſtamped leather money : yet 


ſays he, I never ſaw any of them. But we have ſeen money made by the Hollanders of 
„ paſteboard, anno 1 574.—Amongft the old Romans there was corium forma publica percuſſum, 
% or ſtampt leather, mentioned by Seneca; and the like at the "_ of Milan by the Emperor | 


„ Frederick II.“ 


This firſt Magna Charta was ad in e Runny-Mead, near the town of Egham in barry, 


The Norman race of kings having, till now, governed the people of England moſtly in an ar- 


bitrary manner, this charter, though immediately infringed by King John, has ever ſince 
been Juſtly deemed the foundation of the liberties GE the people of — on which Den- 
* in his e s Hill, obſerves, | 


4 Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
„ All marks of arbitrary power lays down: 
„ Tyrant and flave, thoſe names of hate and fear, OR. 
© The happier ſtyle of dg and Subject bear.“ | 5 | - 


His ſon, King Henry III. for the ſake of dla. u ſubſi 4 to carry on his war againſt 
France, was obliged to ſign a freſh Magna Charta in the year 1225, which he kept very ill; 
yet he was again compelled to-ratify it in 12 58, as above: neither have the people of England 
ever loſt ſight of ſo precious a jewel. pal 

This ſame year is, by ſome, aſſigned for the commencement of the 3 of che ſoci- 
ety, named the German or Teutonic Knights of the Croſs, or of St. Mary of Jeruſalem, in 
the country of Pruſſia, in thoſe times deemed a part of the German empire, under pretence 7 
of converting the Pruſſians, who till now were Pagans, to Chriſtianity, as their countrymen . 
had before begun to do in Livonia; On this ſubject, the grand Penſionary de Wit, in his ju- 
dicious Treatiſe of the Intereſt of Holland, parti. chap. ii. very truly obſerves of thoſe reli- 
gious knights, „That, under the pretence of reducing the Heathens to the Chriſtian faith, 
they made themſelves maſters not only of barren Pomerania and the river Oder, which 
they ſuffered the converted princes to enjoy, but of rich Pruſſia and Livonia, and the rivers 
„ Weyſlel, Pregel, and Duina, and conſequently of all thoſe which fall into the ſea out of 
* fruitful Poland, Lithuania, and Pruſſia: ſo that the cities which lay neareſt to the ſea began 
* to fetch away their bulky and unwrought goods, and to carry them to the Netherlands, 

| 2 * 
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Fe 1214 « England; Spain, and Fines: and likewiſe, from thence to and. from, to export and 22 


“ all the goods that were. either ae rs or nee We n riſe to: FOO & 29g 
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e * their converſion; having, in the year 1212, obtained a grant thereof from the Emperor 


Frederick II. and from Pope Innocent III. all b6nours, rights, and prerogatives, in thoſe 
times, centering in thoſe two powers, to hold the country as a fief of the empire. The 
cConverſion of the countries of Pruſſia and Rivonia to Chriſtianity, produced a kind of ſecong 

Holy war: for through all Germany the banner of the croſs was diſplayed; to: that princes, 
- nobles, biſhops, &c. aſſembled, and marched thither, building many caſtles :- one in particular 
on a hill, named Koningſberg, i. e. King's-mount, ſoon. grew up into a great city,” now the 
capital of Brandenburg Pruſſia. The Pagan Pruſſians, however, frequently relapſed and re- 
volted; which obliged. the German. Knights often to call in the forces of the Germanic 

Princes to their aid. Such were the conteſts and confuſion which continued to. near the cloſe 

af this century, when theſe countries were reduced to Chriſtianity. After which, the Order 
was engaged in a violent contention. with: the crown of Poland, until the fixteenth century, 
when Poland obliged the Maſter General of the Order,. Albert marquis of Brandenburg, to 
accept of the hereditary inheritance of part of Pruſha,. by way of compenſation for yielding 
the reſt of it to that kingdom. The Order of the German Knights, called Portglaives, enter- 
ed Pruſſia in the year 1239, and took Revel and Eſtonia from the Danes; but aſter thirty-five 
years they united themſelves with the Knights of the Croſs, ſo. n n nnn ſtate, 
they were able to poſſeſs themſelves of all thoſe countries.. a 

Great multitudes of German families being tranſplanted into thoſe countries, Hh Feitonic 

or German tongue became the general language there. Here they built fixty-two cities and 

towns, as Dantzick, Koningſberg, Marienburg, Riga, &c. places of fame and conſequence 
to this day, beſides above ſeventy caſtles, and numberleſs. other private magnificent edifices. 

Here alfo they introduced arts, ſeiences, manufactures, and naval commerce, where before 

there was nothing but rudeneſs and barbariſm. From thence they commenced a great trade 

for naval ſtores, with which, viz. timber, iron, tar, pitch, cordage, &c. thoſe countries have 
_ always abounded, and with which alſo they ſupplied, as at preſent; the greateſt part of Europe. 

Their vaſt plenty of excellent timber enabled them alſo to build many and large ſhips, not 

only for their own uſe, but for thoſe alſo of foreign nations. The ſucceſſors of thoſe German 

Knights remained maſters of the ſaid countries for three hundred years, though with many 

wars and much envy from their neighbours; and probably might have held their nominally- 

religious dominion there to this day, had they not been immerſed in 1 * 8 

and other vices, as will in ſome meaſure be ſeen hereafter. 
4216 Notwithſtanding what we have related from Lambecius, under the preceding year, con- 
cerning Hamburg's being made a free imperial eity, this circumſtance did not prevent that 
growing city from being beſieged in this year by King Waldemar II. of Denmark, when, 
after fix months reſiſtance, it was forced to yield to this tyrannieal and enterprizing prince, 
who, according to Lambecius, after exerciſing his cruel rage and reſentment on the citizens, 
ſold his whole right and property in Hamburg to Earl Albert of Orlamund for ſeven hundred 
marks of ſilver; which Lambecius, in his note, values at nineteen thouſand two hundred 


marks, Lubeck money; one of which marks, he opus is 5 cqual to ſurteen peel ounces, © 
On imperials, | 


— 
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is In this TAR year FRY John, king of England, his fever being beigtdewel by wing of 
5 peaches, and drinking of new ale, or bracket. | Mr. Echard, and moſt other hiſtorians, agree 
in the word peaches; yet it being very doubtful whether there were uny peaches growing in 
England ſo early as, or even long after, this time; and as moreoyer two hiſtorians, Higden 
and Knighton, wrote pears inſtead of peaches, the latter fruit was probably written, or copied, 
by miſtake, inſtead of pears. King John is allowed to have been the firſt that coined ſterling 
money, not, as ſome erroneouſly allege, taking its name from the town of Sterling in Scot- 
land, where they ſuppoſed 1 it was firſt coined, but from the Eaſterlings, called in by this King 

for reducing his ſilver coin to its purity; ſuch money, in moſt ancient writings, being ſtiled 
Eaſterling money. He was alſo the firſt King of England that planted Engliſh laws and 
officers in Ireland, and who took the title of Lord of Ireland. He alſo firſt regularly 
eſtabliſhed the rates of wine, bread, cloth, &c. gave the privileges to the Cinque-ports 
which they have ſo long enjoyed, though ſome of them are now obſolete ;- and he 
was the firſt who appointed thoſe excellent forms of civil government in London, and 
moſt other cities and towns, which they at preſent enjoy. He alſo erected that part 
of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter in Ireland, which was within the Engliſh 
pale, into twelve counties: but the conqueſt of Ireland was far from being compleat, nor 
for above three hundred years after. The petty princes of it, it is true, owned the ſuperior 
ſovereignty of it to belong to the Kings of England, who had befides planted a ſmall 
part of the country with Engliſh people, called the Engliſh pale; nevertheleſs, its vaſſal princes 


and officers, pardoned and puniſhed malefactors within their ſeveral countries, and made war 


can therefore write nothing as yet, nor long after, of any commerce, manufactures, or im- 
provements, in a country which was ſtill in a ſituation to be denominated barbarous. 

The rates of proviſions, in this King's reign, were generally as follows, viz. wheat, at the 
higheſt, fix ſhillings, or eighteen ſnillings : of our money, per quarter, at the loweſt one ſhilling 
and ſix- pence, or four ſhillings and ſix-pence of our money, per quarter, the medium price 
three ſhillings, Rochelle wine twenty ſhillings per ton. Anjou wine twenty-four fhillings. 


and in our days, viz. abgut five to one. n 
Hitherto the Norman kings and people were ſo Ae zealous for the founding of reli- 


hundred and fifty years, there were above five hundred and fifty of them founded, or re- 


at their diſſolution, three hundred and thirty years after. Some of the cauſes of this ſuperſti- 
tious humour, beſide the general bent of thoſe ages, were, firſt, that ſuch as had vowed to 
go to the Holy War, then in ſo great eſteem, and whoſe courage or health afterwards failed 
them, believed the founding of one of thoſe religious houſes to be a ſufficient atonement for 
the breach of their yow. Secondly, others, returning ſafe home from ' Paleſtine, or having 
* Some antiquarians,. 3 are of opinion that the term Sterling Money was in common uſe in  Eogland, 


before her acquaintance with the Eaſterlings ; and that it is war's from three ars which are — to be 
und an the oldeſt coins, both Scoteh and Engliſh, | 


n [1 


ſtill governed their people by their ancient barbarous Brehon law, made their own magiſtrates 


and peace with one another without controul, even until the days of Queen Etizabeth. We 


And the very beſt French wines at twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight-pence, or eighty ſhillings of 
our money per ton. See the year 1202, for the like proportion or "MTN of living thery 


gious houſes in England, that from the year 1066 to 1216, containing only a ſpace of one 


founded, which was above five parts in ſeven of all the religious houſes that were in England 


received 
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ſiome alſo really going to the Holy War, being very uncertain of ever returning, 
| bribe or intereſt Heaven for their ſafety, by laviſhing their eſtates the fame way. 
belief of purgatory, and the opinion of the great efficacy of the prayers of the monks and nuns, 
Wola and alſo of the interceſſion of ſaints in Heaven, were conſiderable inducements to this Kind of 
_ - © neal; yet our Kings and Parliaments at length ſaw it very neceſlary, effectually to reſtrain the 
__ extravagance of it by law. Theſe few remarks concerning our religious houſes, ſeem to be 
all that is neceſſary to be ſaid on that ſubject, until we come to their final diſſolution. 
1219 We are at length come to the treaties of peace, friendſhip, and commerce between England 
and foreign potentates, as we find them in the twenty volumes of Rymer's Foedera, where, in 
page 223 of Vol. I. under the year 1217, being the ſecond of Henry III. then a minor of 
twelve years of age, we have the firſt treaty with any potentate, as far as appears, either 'north 
or eaſt, from Germany. It is with Haguin, king of Norway, then a conſiderable monarch, 
| who, by an abbot, applied to our King for a treaty of peace, amity, and confederacy with 
5 him. Henry, by his Council, n h and that both countries be free for merchants * 
| and others on both ſides. 
Insa the ſame year, according to Biſhop F LP RO e Pee three FP 
horſes, two aſſes, and a new cart, were valued, or appraiſed, at two pounds ten ſhillings, or 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings of our money. From this appraiſement, however, we date not 
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indeed, can it be done with any reaſonable; certainty, without taking in the prices of corn, 


culations. 


1219 The great zeal whiah the northern Chriſtians teſtified . the n of Poland; and; its 
neighbourhood, 1n theſe times, was not entirely ſpiritual; it is indeed but too plain, that 
many of them had other views beſide the intereſt of religion. That potent and enterprizing 
prince, King Waldemar II. of Denmark, in the year 1219, with a powerful fleet invaded 
Livonia, fought with and vanquiſhed the Pagans there, where he is ſaid to have founded the 
towns of Revel and Narva: he likewiſe conquered the country of een and dent 9 

© but foon loſt all again. ' - 

1220 We have, in the preceding century, under the years 1140 ind 806 given Colin account of 

the beginnings of the Hanſeatic-Confederacy ; yet there are ſome authors, who infiſt that there 
was a kind of commercial confederacy, either in the North, or in Germany, prior even to 
the twelfth century. Others, on the contrary, bring the commeneement of the Hans-League 
down ſo late as to the year 1220, although that was, moſt probably, either a renewal of it, or 
elſe a new acceſſion of towns to the firſt Confederacy. In the courſe of time, other trading 

_ towns gladly joined in a confederacy ſo well calculated for the protection of their commerce, 

LE both by ſea and land, in thoſe ruder ages. They became indeed ſo conſiderable towards the 
_ cloſe of this century, and for above three centuries after, that all the neighbouring powers not 
only ſought their friendſhip, but frequently referred their differences to their arbitration, and 
even ſometimes to the ſingle city of Lubeck, it being always deemed the principal or firſt mem- 
ber of it. Their naval power alſo became ſo great, as frequently to turn the balance, and 


adjuſt the quarrels between princes and kings; ſo that this league was, for a long time, 
: eſteemed the guardians of the Germanic py; 4 e 2008: Oo > 
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venture to form any proportion of the rate of living then to that of our own. days; neither, 


| butcher's meat, ale, and e * corn is certainly the beſt ſtandard for ſuch cal- 
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6. * I this Ame eat, According to-Tſazcſon's: Chronological Tables, an ben in Piet. 
4 8 drowned no fewer than one hundred Gan people ; this PE , Oe | 
ſomewhat incredible. See the year 1277. T 
According to the champion of Genoa, - Baptiſt, as, Lib. il Us G 4. a” > "OR the 
- Genveſs were now again confirmed in their naval dominion, on the neighbouring Liguſtic _ 
Sea, by the Emperor Frederic II. and; in the year 1239, they again licence the citizens of 
Lucca to navigate and trade 15 ſea; but even tus and was to by and in FN with 
the Genoeſe ſhipping. | 
122 23 Whether King Waldemar IL. of £ Denmark aQually founded he towns of Revel 50 Narva, 
as already mentioned, in the year 1223, or only ſeized on, and fortified them, is not very 
material: being, on account of their good harbours and commodious ſituation, ever ſince 
eſteemed famous for their commerce in Poliſ and Ruſſian merchandize. Both which towns 
are ſaid to have remained under the dominion of Denmark till the year 1 347, when King 
Waldemar IV. ſold them, together with Weſeburg, for nineteen thouſand marks of ſilver, 
to the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Order of Marian Knights, who annexed then to the reſt 
of Livonia, according to Werdenhagen, Vol. I. Part iii. Chap. 24. | 
According to Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, wheat was now ſo Wir as 
twelve ſhillings per quarter, or one pound ſixteen ſhillings of our a being ſtill OO 
than the modern prices in the years of plenty. - 
1224 In the year 1224, King Henry III. of England having renewed a Went with. Frame, he, 
g agreeable to the cuſtom of that age, notified the ſame to the bailiffs and barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, and other ſea ports, as in the Fœdera, Vol. I. p. 272; at the ſame time commanding . 
them to keep all their ſhips within their harbours, ready for his ſervice, whenever he ſhould 
require them; enjoining them, moreover, not to permit any ſhip laden with merchandize to 
fail out of their habours without his leave; and to ſtop all foreigners and their ſhips, till his 
further pleaſure ſhould be woven: The ons and towns therein named were, 


DovEeR, h — - Nokwic, Norwich. 
PoRTESMUE e ee GA RNENMVURE, Great Farmentb. 
SoREHAM, © Shoreham. © OrxrorD,| | —— 
 SUHAMPTON, Southampton. Doxxwie, Dunwich. - 
. SAFORD, _ © Seaford. SGieswie, Ipſwich, 
Dt KA Porr, N. > Lznne, ynn. 
Eon é mmi, - Orewell, i | 
BarsTOL, | = — | FEakuurk, South Yarmouth, Ilie ub. 
DarTMUE, | Dartmouth. K1NGSTON, — 


Hull was not as yet founded; ſo that, unleſs | it was is Kingſton upon Thames, which | is not 
probable, we know not what town is meant. 

Venice now acquired, as a gift from Gaio its Lol the 8 of the Sis iſle of Ce- i 
phalonia in the Tonian Sea, which they hold to this day; though taken in the year 1479, and 
during twenty years held by the Turks: it abounds with corn, wine, and fine fruits, has 
many good towns, and ſome ſafe ports. : 

122 5 Me have ſeen how the Daniſh King, in the year 1216, bad bes eged * taken the = 5 of 
Hamburg, and then ſold his right and property of it to Earl Albert of Orlamund; yet that 
city found means now to re- purchaſe its liberty and independence of the Earl, as Lambecius 
relates, for one «thouſand five Amden marks of Kare being mhirty- Ai thouſand marks 

Vor. , e | | LOOK 
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e 111 Labeck money; but Mevrfive, in hie Hiſtoria Dunlea, makes this Count” Albert th ſell by = 
e right to che citizens for one thouſand five hundred, (Selibris) i. e. half pounds of filyer, Which, 
he ſays, was done in the year 1228. Their more accurate and learned hiſtoriographer, ig | 
becius, hereupon remarks, That on this re purchaſe of their independence, 3t is almoſt in 
a % ctedible to think how greatly the city of Hamburg inereaſed in a We; Ms rd 8⁰ 
powerful are the influences of freedom with an induſtrious people 
In the twenty-firſt head, or chapter, of that Magna Charta, which was WIE. bet King 
| Henry III. in the year 1225, we have an authentic voucher for the rates of hire for carts with 
horſes for puryeyatice, viz. © No ſheriff, or bailiff, of ours, or any other, all take the 
| | * horſes or carts of any man to make carriage, except he pay the old price limited, i. e. for 
SANT carriage with two horſes ten-pence a day, and for three horſes fourteen-pence a day.? 
We have a pregnant inſtance, from Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. I. p. 282, of the great value of 
= 2088887 in thoſe times. In King Henry III. of England's inſtructions to his two envoys, to 
the Emperor Frederick II. and to the Duke of Auſtria, he therein tells them, That as their 
long ſtay beyond ſea will require great expences, John de Woburn, citizen of London, 
: “ will remit to you (the Biſhop) ſixty marks,“ i. e. one hundred and twenty pounds of our 
| 0 „ money, and to you, Nicholas de Molis, thirty marks,” 7. e. ſixty pounds of our money. 
* By the thirtieth chapter, or head, of King Henry III's Magna Charta, paſſed this ſame year, 
« all merchant-ſtrangers, coming into this realm, are to be well uſed;” which article, 1 
preſume, proceeded from the barbarous treatment of them before, and wan, had been com- 
"PI of by ſuch as ſaw the inconvenience of it. 35. 9 EY,” 
In this fame year, or, as ſome write, in 1232, the German Knights of Pruffia built the 
city of Thorne, on the Viſtula, for the greater convenience of conveying corn, and other 
merchandixe, from the inner PREM % W cou that river to Dantzick, the mY CIC | 
of that country. Ld | 
1226 The cities of Lubeck and Hamburg, growing ontiadatly more ops and paul by -j 
commerce and ſhipping, drew upon them the envy of the neighbouring. princes, and more 
eſpecially that of the Danes, who frequently excited other powers to oppoſe their growing 
creatneſs. For this cauſe, and alſo by reaſon of the ſea-pirates then frequent on the neigh- 
bouring coaſts, thoſe two cities, in this year, entered into a cloſer league for mutual ſupport 
and defence, and were ſoon ſeconded and joined by other cities. Thuanus likewiſe obſerves, 
„% That, by the number of their towns, their power, and wealth, they increaſed fo faſt, that 
<« jn one hundred years ſpace they became moſt flouriſhing ; and they remained ſo to his 
« time, in the year 1572, having been the * of thoſe very potentates,: by whole _ 
Tas they were originally raiſed to that height.“ 
The city of Lubeck, having now expelled the Daniſh W and governor, o obinitied many 
: eminent privileges from the Emperor Frederic II. and particularly, That no fortifications 
* « or forts ſhould be erected near them on the river Trave, from its ſource to its entrance 
6. into the ſea.” The Emperor alſo gave them liberty * to coin money in their city, with 
„the imperial image and arms on it, &c. For which _ were to pay che en, oy 
“ marks of filyer annually.” | 
122) In this eleventh year of Henry III. king of England, New 8 or the pets city of - } 
 - Saliſbury, was made a free city by that King's letters patent, and by him beſtowed for ever on 
the Biſhops and Canons, as their proper demeſnes ; © and,” as Brady relates, “ that the 
oy ; OP and his Th, for the OT of himſelf, or his church, might take a me 
Sable 


FJ 
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+6 cllige ot. aid af his citizens, whenever the' "Kings of England made a babe ae : 


e on their own proper demeſnes. This ſhews, that ſuch great lords and church commu- 


5 nities, even in thoſe early times, were not abſolute and unbounded ſovereigns over ſuch 


places; and that in this, and other inſtances, which isbn eaſily be produced, they found 


theinſelves obliged, in the taxes they raiſed on their vaſſals, to proportion the ſame to thoſe 


raiſed on the King's own vaſſals, as, indeed, the very making Saliſbury a free city by the 
King plainly ſuppoſes: for by this charter, they enjoyed, under the Biſhop and Canons, the 


ſame immunities as the King's citizens of Wincheſter. How, when, and by what gradual 


means and ſteps, towns, in thoſe days, ſubje& to biſhops and to lay-lords, attained to their 


preſent more free and independent ſtate of becoming what they call in Scotland, Royal 
Burghs*, or how their preſent freedom was obtained, is not in all reſpects, at this diſtance of 


time, ſo eaſy to trace as ſome may imagine. Poſſibly ſeveral of them might purchaſe their 


freedom. In others, their ſuperior lords, y rebellions and felonies, might, and actually did, 
forfeit their rights to the crown. There might alſo be certain other ways of their becoming 


free, which it is unneceſſary to enlarge upon in this place. Their firſt ſtep towards freedom, 
was, as we already obſerved, that the kings, and alſo the lords and ecclefiaſtical communities, 


in proceſs of time, laid a certain annual rent, called a fee- farm rent, on their reſpeCtive towns, 
in lieu of and leſs than, firſt,” the reſpective arbitrary tolls and cuſtoms for goods bought and 
ſold in markets and fairs. Secondly, pontage; a payment for paſſing over bridges. Thirdly, 


paſſage; the like for going through gates, &c. Fourthly, paiage, or paiagum; not now well 


underſtood, Fifthly, laſtage; or the liberty to carry their goods up and down in fairs and 


markets wherever they pleaſed. Sixthly, ſtallage; a payment for a ſtall, or a right to have 
one in fairs and markets. Seventhly, carriage ; not now certainly known what was meant by 
it, &c. This brought thoſe towns to a certainty with reſpect to their ordinary or uſual pay- 
ments to their lords; and as to the tallage, that was only laid on for extraordinary and known 
reaſons and occaſions. This tallage, and the fee-farm rent, were the conſiderations for the 


_ hberty of buying and ſelling toll-free, &c. as before recited ; which none could enjoy but 
free burgeſſes, i. e. the inhabitants of ſuch free towns. 
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Accordin 8 to Heiſs's Hiſtory of the Empire, and many other e the two parties of 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, already mentioned under the year 1140, who had remained tolerably 
quiet ever ſinee their riſe, in the reign of the Emperor Conrade III. began now to exert them- 
ſelves with great fury againſt each other, both at Rome and in ſeveral other parts of Italy. 
The town and port of Great Varmouth in Norfolk, was by this time become very con- 
ſiderable, and, according to Dr. Brady's Appendix to his Treatiſe of Burghs, for which he 
quotes manuſeripts i in the Cottonian library, was much frequented by ſhipping 1 in this twelfth 
year of King Henry TH. There was likewiſe a tratle at that town for divers kinds of mer- 
chandi ze, both for importation and exportation, and for fiſh 1 in particular. 

King Louis IX th of France, uſually ftiled St. Louis, marries the daughter of Kitnond | 


count of Toulouſe; by Which alliance the noble and extenſive province of | pert became 
1 ever re -annexed to the crown. 
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8 The Biſhop of Chicheſter FLY 1% That Lutetes in pode: churches ſhould: thats? an 
marks for their ſtipend ; or three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, or ten pounds of our 
% money, but in other churches to have more.” To this Biſhop Fleetwood, in his Chronj. 
con Pretioſum, ſubjoins, viz. This ſeems nearly to anſwer the rates of proviſions and other 


neceſſaries in thoſe days, or about five times cheaper than in our days: fo this ſtipend in their £ 
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money, might be equal to near fifty pounds in our days, for a curate of a poor church, 
In the eleventh of Henry III. the burgeſſes of Liverpool in Lancaſhire obtained, * a fine 
of ten marks, that their town ſhould be a corporation by charter, and a free. burgh for ever, 
with a merchant-guild, and other liberties—as we find in OE; 8 s Hiſtory of the 1 
. Chap. xi. p. 288, and his Firma Burgi, Chap. i. Sect. 9. 

be naval ſtrength of James I. king of Arragon, and count of. Barclays was now very 
36 8 when he failed from Salo in Catalonia with a fleet of twenty-five large ſhips, 

eighteen taridas, (poſſibly tartanes) twelve gallies, and one hundred galiots, beſide barks and 

- ſmall vefſels. Which fleet carried fifteen thouſand foot and one thouſand five hundred horſe, 
beſide volunteers from Genoa, Provence, &c. againſt the Moors of Majorca, whom he drove 
out of that conſiderable iſland, which has remained to Spain ever ſince; he alſo conquered the 

leſſer Balearic Iſles of Minorca, Ivica, &c. (Campbell's Hiſtory of the Balearic. Iſles, 8yo. 
anno 1716.) Yet de Ruffi, in his Hiſtoire de la Ville de Marſeille, publiſhed in the year 
1642, aſſures us, that Marſeille affiſted that King with a well manned ſquadron of ſhips for 
that expedition and that the Marſeillians had, for their ſhare of the booty, three hundred houſes 
in the city of Majorca, beſide houſes and lands in the country. Marſeille was, he * 
this time a free republic, having bought off the ſuperiority of their Viſcount. 

The factions of the Guelphs, who ſupported the part of the Pope, and the Ghibelines who 

ſupported that of the Emperor, ran ſo high at this time, that brothers frequently fought againſt 
brothers, and fathers againſt their ſons. There was not a city of any conſequence in Italy 
which was not inflamed and divided by thoſe two parties. The Pope had gone ſo far as to have 
abſolved the Emperor Frederick IId's ſubjects from their allegiance to their ſovereign, whom 
he had actually excommunicated. Theſe confufions gave birth to ſome independent ſtates in 
Italy; Milan, and other cities formerly imperial, ſetting up for free ſtates, in which they were 
encouraged by the Venetians as well as by the Popes. It is ſaid by ſome, that the Ghibelines, 
when driven out of Italy long after this time by the Guelphs, and ſettled at Amſterdam, were 
the inventors of the mercantile cuſtom or practice of re-change, or re-exchange, on bills of 
exchange, on account of the damages and charges they were put to, and the intereſt of the 
money of their bills proteſted, which had been given to them for the a thay: had been 
obliged to leave behind them. 

Brunſwic, though an inland city, and in the heart of Gon may + onihils Ns been at 
this time a place of ſome conſiderable commerce; as, in the firſt volume, p. 317, of Rymer's 
Fœdera, we find a grant from our King Henry III. in the year 1230, to the men of Brunſ- 
* wic, reply to reſort to and diſpoſe of their merchandize in es paying the _ 
% cuſtoms.” 

In this year, being the fourteenth of King Henry Hl. the mayor, "tows of Oxford, out 7 
the ferm of their town, were ordered to buy five hundred ells of ruſſet cloth. at about ten 
pence per ell, and one hundred pair of hoſe, for the poor. 

The Republic of Genoa now gets poſſeſſion of the town and port of POR on the FLA, 
Ko almoſt oppoſite to * How uy poſſeſſed themſelves of it, the Chevalier de 

* 
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1235 Maly their biſtoriographer, Joes not acquaint us. But: che author of a mall tieanfs, i — 
12mo. printed at Paris, in the year 1729, intitled, Effai de ' Hiſtoire du Commerce de 


Veniſe, ſays, That the Genoeſe, about this time, took Ceuta from a petty Mooriſh King.” 


1232 


«© They were, it ſeems,” ſays de Mailly, threatened to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſion of 5 „ 
« this place by the Mooriſh cruiſers of Murcia in Spain; but the Genoeſe fleet made thoſe 


«« ſhips retreat to their capital city of Carthagena; and having put into Ceuta, they were there 


« regaled with magnificent preſents and all kinds of refreſhments by the Mooriſh King of 
„„ Seville.“ So great is the credit, influence and en wen will ever attend on that 


people who are maſters at ſea. 7 jj; 
« Ando ſuperior was the maritime ill of the Genoeſe in thoſe 4 fays Soak Bap- 
tiſta Burgus, in his Treatiſe de. Dominio Sereniſſimæ Genuenſis Reipublicæ in Mari Liguſ- 


tico, in 4to. Rome, 1641, lib. ii. cap. 8. * that authors have preferred them before all other 


* nations whatever. And indeed, adds he, our city has ſo excelled in maritime ſkill at 


.« all times, that no commander of any other ſtate can ſcarcely be found that has taken ſo 
© many towns, ſubdued ſo many ifles and barbarous nations, or ſo frequently brought home 


« the enemies ſhips and ſpoil triumphantly, as many of our commanders have done.? 

At this time the people of Scythia firſt appeared under the more modern name of Tartars, or, 
as ſome old writers have it, Tatars, their ancient name of Scythians being now forgotten, A 
part of them now invaded the eaſtern boundaries of Europe, viz. Lithuania, Poland, Podolia, 
&c. whilſt other hords of them travelled ſouthward into Afia ; in all which countries they 
committed great violences and depredations. - | | 

The right reverend prelate, the author of Chronicon Precioſum, is of opinion, that, at this 


time, good and ſtrong horſes * be had for ten ſhillings each, or one ig ten ſhillings 


of our money. 

There are ſome 1 who place under this year King His the Third's granting. a piece 
of ground, named the Steel- yard, in the city of London, to certain merchants of Flanders, 
and of the Hans- towns of Germany, viz. Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, Cologne, &c. for the 


managing of their commerce and merchandize, cuſtom- free. Yet others think the firſt eſtab- 
liſnment of the German merchants of the Steel-yard conſiderably older than this King's 


reign ; though it is admitted, that for ſervices which thoſe Hanſeatics did to him in his wars 
beyond ſea, King Henry, III. did greatly enlarge their privileges; and ſeveral German writers 
_ _ think, that thoſe ne merchanu were TROY at London at leaſt as early as the Norman 


Conqueſt. 224885 ol 


Whilſt barbariſm ad ignorance ill md | in Chriſtendom 8 the Arabian 


Mahometans continued to cultivate the fine ſciences, of which hiſtory records a ſingular i in- 


ſtance; viz. That Meladin, the Caliph of Babylon, or, according to others, Sultan of Egypt, 
ſent, in this year, to the German Emperor Frederic II. then in Paleſtine, a preſent of a curious 


tent, valued at one hundred thouſand crowns, wherein the ſun and moon's motions were ſeen, 
as alſo the hours of day and night, &c. This admirable: pavilion was faid to look like the 


true and natural ſky, wherein were to be ſeen the ſhining natural globes of ſun. and moon, 
which by ſecret movements turning like thoſe glorious luminaries, kept the ſame meaſures in 
their regular motions, ſurpaſſing all that ever was written of the magniticence. of the ancient 
monarchs of Perſia, os aint. in his W of the . and, I N add, _ 
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| 6 me 3, PO ws time, the Red of Piedmont « dying without ane, Thomas Earl of 3 Fa 


the good fortune to unite that fine country to his own more barren one. And he dc alſo 
vanquiſhed Guy Earl of Geneva, he reduced that country to be a fief of Savoy. . 

413 „ King Henry III. confirmed the charter of King Fol his father to Newcaſtle upon . 
5 1 recited. Wherein he gives the ſaid honeſt men, probi bomines, upon their ſupplica. 
tion, licence to dig coals and ſtones in the common ſoil without the walls, called the Caſtle 


25 2.00 < Moor, and to RR them to ns own W in ard: of their TE. rent of one e Iundred 


e pounds per annum.” 12 55 
This is the firſt mention we meet «with "of coals _ at Wee 8 . the 
e coals then dug there, were only, or chiefly at leaſt, for their own ſole uſe, and that of their 
neighbourhood: for the city of London, in thoſe times, had ſo many woods and copſes round 
it on all ſides, and the carriage thereof, both by land and water, was then ſo cheap, that there 
Was little need of coals for fuel; which, indeed, would have been more expenſive to have then 
been death from Newcaſtle, than the noo and 1 "we from yy own near "Heighbour 
| hood. | 
In the time of William Earl of Holland and W we and thoſs two. provinces ſo power. 
ful in ſhipping, that the Earl's ſon, Florence, fitted out a fleet of three hundred ſhips, at the 
Peoope's defire, in order to join Henry, ſon to Henry Duke of Brabant, and Theodore Earl of 
, _*Cleves, againſt the Stadings, (in Stadingos who were declared heretics. - Who theſe heretic 
| Stadingi were, is not clear to us: poſſibly they might be ſome. branch: of T0 Waldenſes or 
Albigenſes.—Eyndii. Chronica Zelandiæ: Middleburgi, 1635. : 

As we ſhall, at different periods, exhibit the rates or prices of Ad ond Ser neceſ- 
faries, as we go on with our work, we ſhall here give a few extracts from an octavo bock, pub- 
liſhed in 1679, by Thomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, Eſq. and we ſhall give them here 

altogether, though ſomewhat out of our conſtant chronological courſe, merely to ſave the fre- 
quent quotation of this author. This work is entitled, Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or Ancient 
TFTenures of Land, and jocular Cuſtoms of ſome Manors, extracted from Records, viz. 

Anno 19 mo Hen. III. Walter Gately held the manor of Weſtcourt, in Fan in Surry, 
yielding yearly to the King one croſs-bow, bal Nam, value twelve-pence. 

Anno tertio Edw. I. Oſbert de Lonchamp, knight, held his lands of Ovenhelle in Kent, 
for perſonally guarding the King forty days into Wales at his own expence, with one horie of 
five ſhillings value, one ſack worth ſixpence, and one broch for that ſack. 

N. B. All perſonal ſervices or attendances on our Kings in thoſe ere were limited to 
forty days, at their on expence. 

The like the ſame year of Laurence de Broke, who for his hamlet of Renham in Middleſex, 
found the King one ſoldier, a horſe worth five ſhillings, a ſack worth fivepence, and a-broch 

Worth twopence, (this broch was a kind of cup, jug, pot, or baſon) for forty days, at his own 
'expence, wherever his army ſhall be within the four ſeas. This was ſettled, ſays our author, at 
the Stone Croſs, which ſtood near the May-pole in the Strand, MN WERE the judge. 


"I 


* Sw 


- itinerant uſed in old times to fit. N 
Robert Maunſel's tenure of lands in Peverel paid the ſame eric, and the » ork, fuck 1 
broch of the ſame prices. : 105 


13mo Edw. I. Henry de Averning's tenure of the manor of Morton in Eſex, was to find | 
a man, a horſe worth ten ſhillings, four horſe-ſhoes, a leather ſack, and an iron broch. 
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F The year. foll owing „ ee perſons held thirty: acres. of land in "Carleton. in Norfolk, a the - 
ſorvice of bringing the King, whenever he * be in ae ge een e of freſn 
herrings, at their firſt coming Mb 11a) 


4: 07 of : 


Another held his manor, in Norfolk, of i that King, by annually ſupplying. rg at his "I 


1 chequer with two veſſels, called mues, of wine made of pearmains. Here, ſays our author, 
it is worth obſerving, that in King Edward the Firſt's time, pearmain cyder was called 
wine.“ This therefore ſeems to account for the mention of vineyards in old times in 


Kent, San ang other . of — wn _ . often en r peo ple to oa | 


x | cidate. | | | 9 (3M 


Another aa in the twenty-firſt of ths cid King, k held ks acres 0 a inet at 


ten ſhillings yearly in the Exchequer, or fourpence per acre, in Cambridgeſhire, for furniſhing a 
truſs of hay for the King's neceſſary-houſe, or privy, whenever he ſhall come into that county. 
Another, in the thirty-fourth of that King, held a manor in Kent, for providing a man to 
lead three greyhounds, when = Te ſhall go into eee, ſo 1 as a pair of ſhoes of 
fourpence ſhould laſt. 
And, that we may not again recur to theſe old tenures, we fhall farther add, Goon the ſame 
author, that in the firſt year of King Edward II. Peter Spileman made fine to the King for 


his lands by Serjeanty, to find one to ſerve as a ſoldier for forty days in Soglend, with a coat 
of mail; alſo to find ftraw for the King” s bed, and hay for his horſe. 


This article of ſtraw for the King's bed, we did not ſo much pd at, ho we fond | 


it in an article in William the Conqueror's time; but it is ebe. more nnen fo late 


as the days of King Edward the Second. : | 
Several others, we find, held their lands of the crown in thoſe times by very . tenures. 


One, by paying two white capons annually; another, by carrying the King's ſtandard when- 


ever he happens to be in the county of Suſſex; another, by carrying a rod or batoon before 


the King on certain occaſions : another, by ſerving the office of Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 


a very good place at preſent; another, by building and upholding a bridge; another, by being 
marechal, meretricum) i. e. as Mr. Blount tranſlates it, of the laundreſſes in the King's army; 


another, by acting as a ſerjeant at arms for the King's army whilſt in England: one ſupplies 


a ſervant for the King's larder ; another, for his wardrobe ; others, to find ſervants for this or 


that foreſt ; another, a hawk; one preſents the King a pair of ſcarlet hoſe annually ; others 


are bound to ſupply ſoldiers with armour for certain days, for the keeping this or that caſtle; 


1235 


one, viz. for the manor of Elſton in Nottinghamſhire, pays yearly rent of one pound welt 


of cummin ſeed, two pair of gloves, and a ſteel needle; another, is to repair the iron- work of 


the King's plows ; Ela Counteſs of Warwick, in the thirteenth year of King Edward I. held 
the manor of Hokenorton in Oxfordſhire, in the barony of D'Oyly, by the ſerjeanty of car- 
ving at the King's table on his birth-day, and ſhe to have the knife the King then uſes at 
table. Many more inſtances of ſuch- like tenures are deſcribed in that, and other authors; 


but theſe, we apprehend, may be ſufficient for the purpoſe intended, viz. of swing a more diſ- 


tinc idea of the times we have now under conſideration. 
We have ſeen under the year 1216, that hiſtorians are 8 5 in Lo John? 8 


having been the firſt Engliſh King that coined fterling money, ſo called from the Eaſterlings, | 
its coiners and refiners. In vol. i. p. 342, of the Fœdera, under the year 1235, we find the 


firſt mention of it in that work, and alſo an authentic account of the then proportion between 


pounds Rerling and livres tournois of France. King Heuer III. appears there to have en- | 
oo gaged 
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livres tournois, to the maſter and brothers of the Temple in London, to be by them remitted 
to the Templars at Paris, for the uſe of the Count de Marche, in nen of our Kings | 
„ the iſland of Oleron, by virtue of the truce with France. vill tab 

Thus a French livre tournois, contained then only as much alver as ee thilling 4} 


ling do at this time: ſo if the French pound, or livre's weight was equal to the Anglo-Nor. 
muan pound, as is probable enough, the French had ſunk or debaſed their coins to one fourth 
Part of their original value, long before our money was debaſed at all. 5 


It was proper to make uſe of this diſtinction of pounds ſterling ae Is of: 3 like 


it, when treating of pounds, or livres tournois. But this diſtinction not being obſerved with 


reſpect to Scotland, evidently proves, that the monies of Scotland were, at this time, and long 


after, of the very ſame fineneſs, weight, and denomination with thoſe of England, as has been 
already ſufficiently demonſtrated under the year 110). There was, indeed, ſo cloſe an inti. 
macy in thoſe times between the two Britannic monarchies, and till the ſudden death of the 
Scotiſh King Alexander III. that it is no wonder they had the ſame coins. The Kings of 
Scotland in this and the preceding century, enjoyed great poſſeſſions in England, for which 


they paid homage to the Engliſh Kings ; the Scotiſh Kings having, for that purpoſe, had their : 


chair on the right, as the Prince of Wales had on the left-hand, of the N * Englands 
throne in Parliament. 


That the money of both Mag sls was the hve in this century. as in me preceding one, 
take the following additional proofs, viz. 

I. There is a bond of William, ſurnamed the Lion, Kio of Scotland, dated 1209, to King 
John of England, for fifteen thouſand marks, without any ſort of deſcription or diſtinction 
whether Engliſh or Scotiſh marks; which, * there been any Ai ne, would undoubted 
have been made. 

II. In p. 252 of the firſt volume « the FEE we abs another inconteſiable. nal of our 
poſition. It is a ſettlement of a dowry by King Alexander II. of Scotland, on his Queen Jane, 


ſiſter of King Henry III. of England, in 1221, of one thouſand pounds yearly, wherein there 


is no ſort of diſtinction made of the pounds, being only termed one thouſand libratas, or pounds, 


III. In the contract of marriage between King Alexander III. of Scotland, and Margaret, 
daughter of King Henry III. in the year 1251, Henry obliges himſelf to pay to Alexander a 


portion of five thouſand marks, without any kind of diſtinction whatever. 
IV. In a contract, p. 472, of the ſecond volume of the Fœdera, of King Edward I. in the 
year 1290, concerning the intended match between his eldeſt ſon, afterwards the unfortunate 


Edward the Second, and the infant Scotiſh Queen, uſually called the Maid of Norway, the 


ſole grand-daughter and heireſs of the ſaid King Alexander III. the re-payment of three thou · 
ſand marks is therein mentioned, without naming the word ſterling, or AHF other kind of diſ- 


tinction whatever. : | 
V. King Alexander ITT. having in the year 1281, allied himſelf to pay a portion of four- 


teen thouſand marks, or twenty-eight thouſand pounds of our money, a very great ſum indeed 


at that time, with his daughter Margaret, betrothed, and afterwards married to Eric King of 
Norway, King Edward I. of England, who, ever fince the death of Alexander III. had ſtiled 
himſelf ſuperior Lord of Scotland, directs his mandatory letter, in 1293, vol. ii. p. 616, of the 
Fœdera, to the King, John Baliol, to make good the arrears of that ſam, DAI i as be- 


fore, barely as marks, without any diſtinction. © 


Or. THE one r COMMERCE. | 


VI. Laſtly, in the ſame collection, vol. i ii. p. 695, in the contract entered into in hes year 
129 5, between King Philip the Fair of France, and King John Baliol of Scotland, for a mar- 
riage between the ſaid John's ſon, Prince Edward, and the Princeſs Joanna, Philip's niece, ſhe 


was to have for her dowry fifteen hundred pounds ſterling, (librarum flerlingorum) one thou- 


pounds whereof was to iſſue out of certain lands in Scotland; The words librarum * 
rum, being only uſed here by way of diſtinction from Iibrarum turonenſrum. 

We have, in our Introduction, obſerved, from good authority, that, neither in England 

nor in France, the pound or the mark were ever real coins, but mere denominations of a cer- 

tain quantity of filver by weight: and we may now add, that it was the ſame in all, or moſt 


other parts of Europe, where the marks and pounds were in general uſe; as the ſhilling in | 


England was alſo a mere denomination till 1 Sog: the real coins were ſub-denominations and 
proportional parts of theſe two higher denominations; 7.4. ſo many, or a certain number of 


the lower denominatrons being real-coins, made up the quantity of filver contained in a 


mark weight, or pound ORs the mark e hs mo ounces, and __ 5577 80 twelve 
ounces troy weight. 

We ſhall offer one other inſtance of the prqponjen between a pound Qerling and a livre 
tournois, from Rymer's Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 381, under the year 1288, that we may place them 
here all together. In the King of Arragon's acknowledgement to our King Edward I. of his 


having received payment of a bond for twenty-three thouſand marks fterling, at thirteen ſhil- 


lings and fourpence per mark, for the enlargement of Charles Prince of Salerno from capti- 


vity, the King of Arragon declares part of that debt to have been paid him in livres tournois, 
at the rate of fifty-four ſols tournois per . which 1 is nen Aancr _ or four livres and one 


ſol per pound ſterling. | 
In the twentieth year of King Henry III. we end, in the very laguniag of our printed 


ſtatutes, the following one relating to uſury, which was the well-known and only name then 


for the intereſt of money, viz, that from henceforth uſury ſhall not run againſt any perſon 
„ being within, i. e. under age, from the time of the death of his anceſtor, whoſe heir he was, 
until his lawful age. So, nevertheleſs, that the payment of the principal debt, with the 
_ * uſnry that was due before the death of this anceſtor, ſhall not remain.” 
This ſhews, that uſury, or intereſt on money, was then in general and lawfal practice; 
although we find no fixed ſtandard or rate of intereſt enacted by any law, till ſo late as the 
_ thirty-ſeventh year of King Henry VIII. in the year 1545; till which laſt period, every one 
may be ſuppoſed to get as much as he could for the uſe of his money; which ſeems, indeed, 
partly to be implied by the above act of Parliament's not naming any prior rate of intereſt. — 
Even Pope Alexander IV. in the year 1255, in giving charge to his inquiſitors, called ſince 


the Court of Tnquifition, concerning herefies, &c. direQs them expreſsly not to meddle with 


uſury. And from hiſtory we find there were ſome, even in this age, who affirmed, . 
non eſſe peccatum mortale, that the taking of uſury was not a mortal fin. 

The Chriſtian potentates in Spain, had, by this time, gained conſiderable . on the 
Mooriſh princes in that country; particularly we find that Ferdinand III. King of Caſtile, 
had now conquered the Mooriſh kingdom of Corduba, the capital of Andaluſia, which the 
Moors had held two hundred and fixty years. Theſe vanquiſhed people therefore retreated to 
Granada, which they erected into a new kingdom, and, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, was the laſt 
they held in Spain, Thoſe Chriſtian princes ſoon after- conquered Valencia from the Moors ; 

Vor. Ill. e : 226. 
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12 36 fo that by the year 1248, there was only left to the Moors the kipglaus, a ee in which, 


1237 


Third's letter to Joan Counteſs of Flanders and Hainault, which was written in this year 
eerning ſeizures of merchants effects on both ſides. He promiſes her to make good one 


AN nis oA AND CHRONOLOGICAL PEDVETLON 


however, that of Murcia was included. 
In Rymer's Fœdera, vol. i. p. 363, we have: the. price RO a ton ab wine, in King Henry the ©) 


n 
* } F. 
x 


: con- 7 


hundred and four pounds ſterling, in recompence for-fifty-two dolia;. or tons of wine,” do. 
lium being always Latin for a ton in meaſure, which had been taken from the Flanders 
merchants.” This is at the rate of two-pence, or ſixpence of our money, per gallon. 

The merchants of the city of Cologne in Germany, had now the principal management of 
the Steel- yard ſociety in London: for, in a charter of King Henry III. he grants thoſe 


_ ©* merchants of Cologne, in the twentieth year of his reign, an exemption from two {hillings, 


**: which they were accuſtomed to pay out of their Guildhall at London,” called in Latin, 
G:ldhalda Teutonicorum, and from all other cuſtoms : as alſo that NY * n reſort 
* to-fairs, and buy and ſell every where freely.” 


The city of London now obtained a grant from the lord of tha manor of 8 FER 1 


village, of certain ſprings in that manor, near Marybone, in order for the conveying of their 
Water by leaden pipes, of ſix inches diameter, into the ſaid city. Which firſt grant, as alſo 
another in the year 1354, for the ſame purpoſe, are both recited in the eleventh volume of 


Rymer's Fcedera, p. 29, as will be ſeen more at large under the year 1443. 
The foreign merchants, but chiefly thoſe of France, reſiding in London, gave one hundred 
pounds towards this expence, in conſideration of their being permitted to land their woad, 


and other merchandize, out of their ſhips, being before this time obliged to ſell the ſame on 


board their veſſels in the Thames ; for which pravidegs they alſo now _ to pay forty. marks 
yearly to the city of London. 

In this year the crown of England was firſt ſupplied with a ——_ for the e conqueſt 
of Wales; their old and infirm Prince Llewellin, in order to be ſafe from the perſecutions of 
his undutiful fon Griffyn, having put himſelf under ſubjection and homage to King Henry III. 

According to the Chronicon Precioſum, wheat was now at three ſhillings and fourpence 
per quarter, or ten ſhillings of our money; -barley two ſhillings, and oats one ſhilling per 
quarter. Alſo, three chaplains doing daily duty in the church of the Templars at London, 
had each of them an annual allowance of four marks, or two pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
fourpence, which-was equal to eight pounds of our money, for their maintenance. If, there- 


fore, weſuppoſe a quarter of wheat to. be worth forty: ſhillings at preſent, and the other neceſ- 


faries bore nearly a proportionable price to. wheat, then the expence of living was. about, or 
near, five times cheaper than in our days: thoſe chaplains had each an annual: ſalary equal, 
in modern money, to about forty. pounds; but it muſt be always remembered, that the: 
coin at this time, and long after, was thrice the weight of. ours at preſent, — that the clergy 
were all unmarried-men,—and that luxury was then much-leſs: predominant than in our times. 

About this time the Ruſſians, then a much ſmaller and leſs conſiderable nation than at pre · 
ſent, being vanquiſhed by the Crim Tartars, and their Duke or Czar George, ſhin by them, 
they became tributary to the Tartars, (as we have ſeen they had formerly been to the Poles) 
who kept them for a long time in ſubjection; and as they remained a rude and unpoliſhed 
people for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries, having little communication with the weſtern parts of 
Europe, we can write nothing very memorable and: certain concerning their commerce, &c. 


will the Engliſh pation, in the year 1553, firſt found a new * thither by ſea. 


— 


Guncelin 
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i 1 Guncelin duke of Mecklenburg, having comers that the town of Mecklenburg, though 4 
large, as its name imports, was unfit to be fortified, by reaſon of its ſtretching out into ſo 
great and diſproportioned a length, began to lay the foundatipn of a new and more commodi- 
ous city in its neighbourhood on the Baltic Shore, named Wiſmar. The Saxons coming in 
ſuch numbers to inhabit this new city, it increaſed ſo faſt,” that, in a ſhort time, the very me- 
mory of the old town of Mecklenburg was almoſt forgotten, though it had given name 
to the dutchy, which e b was a N e or 0 of the Obotriti, a Sclavian 
eople. | 15 

: ſt ſeems that the old town of 3 1 near the 6 not being a ſea port, \ was 
gradually declining, even before the founding of Wiſmar ; whilſt the Chriſtian cities built ; 
on the Baltic ſhore, by the induſtry of their Saxon inhabitants, and the protection they 
received by their being members of * Hanſeatic e h Became 1 more oonſi- 
derable. g | N I 
Werdenhagen quotes ſorne alen who mike Wilmar much more ancient than this date, 
though it 15 certain that it was neither fortified,” nor in any other ſenſe conſiderable, till after 
this time; when, by means of its excellent port, more commodions, ſays Werdenhagen, 
than that of any other of the Hans-towns for the reception of the largeſt laden W it became 
the uſual rendezvous or ſtation of the Hanſeatic fleets in their naval wars. 
1239 All our hiſtorians, and many foreign ones, are agreed, that the Hans-towns having 'been 
ſerviceable by their ſhipping to King Henry III. of England, in his wars with France, that 
King beſtowed many large privileges on them by charters ; and one in particular in this twen- 
' ty-third year of his reign. Before this, he, or perhaps his father or grandfather, had given 
them the place at London, for their habitations and warehouſes, named the Steelyard ; it be- 
ing ſo named from their dealing much in iron and ſteel. For there is good ground to believe, 
that the merchants of the free towns of Germany were ſettled at London, and perhaps in ſome 
other towns of England long before this time, and even much prior to the Hanſeatic league. 
Here they lived a ſort of collegiate life for ſeveral centuries, being walled in and locked up 
with ſtrong gates every night, carrying on a moſt gainful commerce by engroſling, for a long 
time, the whole foreign trade of the kingdom, both for importation and exportation, in their 
own foreign ſhipping; W in thoſe my Os; having very few wenne and fewer 
ſhips, of her own. 

The town of Elbing in Profits, 1s ſaid to have youy now ſanded " the German aht 
of the Croſs, then Sovereigns there. 

Such was the rapaciouſneſs of the Popes, and fucks the muri bigotry and ignorance of the 
laity, that as Matthew Paris, an eminent Hiſtorian and Monk of England, informs us, it 
was now complained of, That there did not remain ſo much treaſure in all England, as had 
in three years time been extorted from it by the Popes.” | 

Heiſs's Hiſtory of the German Empire informs us, that ſo great was The rage of the two 
famous factions in Italy at this time, that the Guelphs treated the Emperor Frederick II. 
whom the Pope had excommunicated, as a Mahometan, and an enemy of the Chriſtian name; 
and Frederick, in return, never forgave a Guelph. Diviſions and ſlaughter, ſays our author, 
were hereby occaſioned even in private families: neither Guelphs nor -Ghibelines gave each 
other any quarter. The Emperor having not only baniſhed and impriſoned many eccleſiaſtics, 
but even Cardinals themſelves; it went ſo far, that Pope Innocent IV. actually took upon 
him to depoſe Frederick in the year 1245. Fuller, in his Holy War, hints at a tradition, that 
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1240 our bs Engliſh wotds Elves and Goblins, came from. Guelphs and Ghibelines, - 5 e the * 0 


cities of Italy were divided into thoſe two factions with great fierceneſs. At length the 


1241 
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Guelphs or Me 8 party prevailed ſo n that * en of thoſe cities were. PE out || 
of Italy. 0 


At this time the wh of 8 was of . account, being ill . the ana of 
all Germany. Its Archbiſhop had before granted to its burghers two-Jugera, or acres of land, 
without the walls for enlarging their city. And now he grants to- the community of burgeſfes 
of Magdeburg, (the Latin | is ee e 8 a charter MR all their Fas, 
privileges, ' - 

As this is the firſt time we We met . 120 e Univerſita as in ooh 3 it may be 
here proper to remark, that the definition of that word by foreign civilians, anſwers nearly to 
our common law term of body politic or corporate : and ſuch towns as had this appellation in 
Germany, &c. might hold lands and rents in common, and do all other acts as an aggregate 


body. Long after this, in 1323, we find the Emperor Lewis V. in a charter to this ſame city, 
directs it, Conſulibus et Univerſaati—to the Conſuls and Community. In this ſenſe the word 


Univerſitas came to be applied to ſuch academies for learning as were e 8 our 


great Archbiſhop Uſher thinks began about the year 12 50. 


In the ſame year Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, lib. ii. p. 26, acquaints us, 
that the firſt league was contracted between Hamburg and Lubeck, * for guarding the road by 
«© land between thoſe two cities, and the paſſages. by water, from robbers and pirates at their 
« joint expence. This learned author alſo ſubjoins, That, from a due contemplation of 
&« the conduct, genius, laws, &c. of thoſe two famous cities, from this firſt league down to 
< the preſent times, it ſeemed to him, as if Athens and Lacedemon had been revived in Ger- 
„ many; having the higheſt reaſon to compare Lubeck to Lacedemon, and Hamburg, his 
native city, to Athens.” And that both the German ones had this honour, in common 
with thoſe two Grecian cities, that they waged many glorious and ſucceſsful wars, both by ſea 
and land, againſt potent kings and princes, for the preſervation of their liberty and commerce, 


and frequently at their own individual expence, as well as at the head of the cities and people 


of the Hanſeatic confederacy. From this league Lambecius very rationally thinks that the 
Hans-league took its proper riſe, or at leaſt its great increaſe, and not in 1169, as Werden- 
hagen's hiſtory of it alleges ; which hiſtory he, in his margin, calls inepta farrago, a fooliſh 
medley. * Moreover,” ſays Lambecius, when the other Vandalic and Saxon cities ob- 


« ſerved how greatly Lubeck and Hamburg proſpered and increaſed in commerce and wealth, 
e by means of their joint endeavours to oppoſe robberies and all other obſtacles, they were 


„glad to petition to be admitted into their confederacy, for the ſake of the ſame ſecurity of 
<« their commerce as well as of their liberty. For the ſame reaſon other cities in Germany, 
* and even out of the empire, got themſelves admitted into this Hans=-confederacy, which, lie 
« is juſtly poſitive, took its name from a German word which fignifies a confederacy or ſoci- 
„ ety, and which, he ſays, plainly appears from the diploma granted by Henry III. king of 
& England, in the year 1266, in theſe words, viz. Concedimus mercatoribus de Hamborch pro 
4% nobis et Heredibus noſtris, quod ipſi habeant Hanſam ſuam, (hoc eft, ſays he, ut ego interpre- 
„ tor, Societatem et Collegium) * per ſeipſos, per totum regnum in perpetuum.”” i. e. We 


Lad 


« grant to the merchants of Hamburg, for ourſelves and our heirs, that they tail Coal 


& their Society or College by or to themſelyes, throughout all our kingdom for ever.” 
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abe ſays, that this is the firſ time ke bad g met with the word Hanſa dir a ſociety. 


Vet as able a man as he certainly was, he is miſtaken here, in relation to the antiquity of 
this word Hanſ@ or Hanſe. For it is uſed in two of King John's charters, in the year 1199, 
to York and Dunwich, as we have already obſerved; and it muſt therefore have been x 
known and uſual word or term in England at that time for a ſociety or corporation. It is at 


leaſt, on one band, 'very improbable that King Henry III. ſhould make uſe of any term in. 
his above-named charter to the Hamburg merchants reſiding in his kingdom of England, but 
what was properly well-known and generally in uſe in England, and much leſs a mere Ger- 
man word : as, on the other, it ſeems as improbable that this word ſhould be applied for five 
centuries to that-mercantile confederacy, if it had not been an uſual appellation for a ſociety 


or community in Germany, &c, It ſeems, however, very ſtrange, that neither Helmoldus, 


Arnoldus, nor Werdenhagen, who was the prolix hiſtoriographer of the Hans-towns, nor 
any other German. author before Lambecius, nor even the great Thuanus, when on the ſub- 
ject of the Hans-towns, ſhould be able to diſcover that Hanſa was originally a German word. 
Be this as it may, he is certainly right in allowing it to mean a ſociety. 

According to the authority of Matthew Paris, under the year 1241, the univerſally uſeful 
and neceſſary metal called tin, was till this time fo peculiar a production of England, that 
there was none of this metal in all the world, that he could hear of, but in Cornwall and De- 
vonſhire. After this time it came to be diſcovered in ſome parts of Germany, and particular- 
ly in Bohemia, by means of a Corniſhman who had been baniſhed for miſdemeanors; 
„vhich bad news,” ſays Fuller, book iv. chap. 8. Richard Earl of Cornwall, upon his 
e return this year from the holy war, firſt heard; which afterwards more aſſuaged the ſwel- 
© ling of his bags, than all his voyage to Paleſtine had done.“ | 

Camden (from Diodorus Siculus, who flouriſhed in Auguſtus Cæſar's reign, and from Ti- 
mzus in Pliny) obſerves, that the ancient Britons wrought the tin mines of Cornwall, and 
carried the metal in carts to ſome of the adjacent iſles at low-water, where foreign merchants 
bought it and tranſported it to Gaul, and then on horſeback to the city of Narbonne, as a 
common mart. The Saxons ſeem not to have meddled with thoſe tin mines, or at moſt to- 
have only employed the Saracens ; *©* for,” ſays he, the inhabitants to this day, call a mine 
that is given over, attal Sariſin; that is, the leavings of the Saracens.” But after the Nor- 
mans came in, Cornwall, by thoſe mines, yielded vaſt revenues to its earls and dukes, particu- 
larly to Richard brother to Henry III. And no wonder,” continues he, ſince Europe 
« was not then ſupplied with tin from any other place.” For as to thofe mines in Spain, the: 


incurſions of the Moors had ſhut them up; and the veins in Germany, which are only in 


Miſdia and Bohemia, were not diſcovered before the year 1240—by a certain Corniſhman 


who had been baniſhed his country. Edmund, Earl Richard's brother, firſt granted the tin- 


ners a charter, with various immunities ; and he alſo firſt framed the Stannary Laws. All 
which privileges, rules, and laws, were afterwards confirmed by King Edward III. who firſt. 
appointed a Lord Warden over them to do juſtice i in points both of law and equity, and to 
{et over the four companies of tinners each their proper ſub-warden for the like purpoſes. 
The ancient duty on tin, payable to the Dukes of Cornwall, is two pounds for every thou- 
ſand pounds weight. All the tin, when refined, is to be carried to one or other of the four 
towns appointed for that purpoſe ; where twice in the year it is weighed, ſtamped, or coined, 
as they term it, and this 10 muſt by paid thereon, before "Ay of it can be ſold or carried 
away.“ 1 
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Foe N aa theſe ignorant and bigoted times, the miſerable Jews rds all G $5) | 
To RS with moſt cruel and unchriſtian uſage. Many crimes were laid to their charge, of which there 
0 zs too much ground to believe they were quite innocent. In England, King Henry III. fre. 
dr ſqueezed their purſes for the ſupport of his extraordinary expenices; particularly his 
queen's uncle, Thomas earl of Savoy, coming now into England,” Henry received him with 
uch magnificence, that not being able otherwiſe to provide money for ſo great anexpence, he 
compelled the Jews to preſent him with twenty thouſand ti or os thouſand Tg of 
our money, on pain of being expelled the kingdom. 525 5 
1242 The town of Plimpton in Devonſhire, in this twenty-ſixth year of King Nanny INH: had 
Fob privileges conferred on it by its ſuperior Lord, Baldwin de Redverys earl of Devonſhire, 
by granting his burgeſſes of his ſaid town the entire burgh, with the markets. and wo — 2} 
ly, Kc. as the citizens of Exeter held their city of the King. A 
Though Waldemar II. king of Denmark, had conquered Meeklenverd," Pomitaiis; Hol- | 
ſtein, Lubeck, Livonia, &c. yet but two years after his death, in the year 1242, we find, 
even by Meurſius's Hiſtoria Daniæ, that Eric IV. and Abel, his ſons, by diſputing for the 
. dominion of the whole, loſe the glory of this really great empire; while the lately vanquiſhed 3 
TLCLubeckers, in the infancy of the Hanſeatic confederacy, having been driven away from fiſh- 
ing on the Daniſh coaſts, haſten home and fit out a ſquadron of ſhips, with which they fail 
3 and attack Copenhagen, ſtill ſubject to the Biſhop of Roſchild, take and ſack its caſtle, and 
| return to Lubeck, laden with booty. So fluctuating was power in thoſe early times in the 
Baltic. The Lubeckers again aſſaulted and burned a great part of Copenhagen in the year 1248, 
Vhen it was {till ſibje to the Biſhop of Roſchild, and remained ſo till the year 1284, when its 
property was transferred by the Biſhop to the crown of Denmark, and has e ever fince been its 
capital city, | 
Fhe Emperor Frederic II. being King of Sicily as well as Emperor; was at this time power. 
ful at ſea, and in this year ſent out ſeventy fail of ſhips to join the Piſans, who had fifty- two 
ſail, againſt the Genoeſe fleet, conſiſting of eighty-three gallies, thirteen galeaſſes, and three 
large ſtoreſhips ; which, however, according to the en de 8 e the combined 
fleet of the Emperor and Piſa. 5 | 
Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap. x. p. 259, treating of the hoſpitality 
and expence of the kings of England, relates, that King Henry III. in this twenty- ſixth year 
of his reign, © dire&ts the Sheriff of Glouceſterſhire to buy for him in that county twenty 
ſalmons, /et in Pants poni facias) to be baked in pyes or cruſt, and to ſend them up to him 
at London by Chriſtmas next. He alſo directs the Sheriff of Suffex to ſend him ten brawns, 
e braones, with the heads, ten peacocks, fifty rabbits, one hundred partridges, and five hun- 
„ dred hens.” In 1244, © he directs the Sheriff of Kent to ſend him one hundred ſhip loads 
of grey ſtone, for the works erecting at Weſtminſter,” This was probably the new Abbey 
Church there, though he did not live to finiſh the two weſtern towers. . 
The Mameluke guards of Egypt, at this time, depoſed Elmuton, their laſt King of the race 
of Aſſarreddin, and in his ſtead elected one of their own officers to be king. Theſe Mameluke 
kings, or ſultans, were afterwards in continual war with the Cruſaders in Syria till che time of 
Araphus, their ſixth ſultan, when the Chriſtians were totally driven out. | 
1243 In the years 1243 and 1244, ſays the Chronicon Precioſum, corn was ſo 1 that 
1244 wheat and peaſe were each at two ſhillings, or ſix ſhillings in our money, per quarter; and 
1246 yet, in 1246, were ſo dear as ſixteen ſhillings, 1. e. equal to two > pounds eight ſhillings of out 
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yo money. | 11 this cheap price of wheat, and other things equally cheap. were to "i A permanent 


-_ rule, the rate of living would then be.nearly as ſeven to one, when compared with that of our days. 


Matthew Paris alſo ſays, that wheat was ſo reaſonable and 1 in the PF 1243 as to be 
ſold for two ſhillings per quarter, or fix ſhillings of our money. 


1244 King Henry III. by examination, found that the money als en 1 England by 


the court of Rome, amounted to fixty thouſand marks, or one hundred and twenty thouſand 


pounds of our modern money, equal in Poon of Arpa of living to even hundred and e 
thouſand pounds i in our days. 


1245 The Normans, as Lambecius calls thaw, probably 1 did, in the year 1445 ack 


the city of Hamburg, burned the cathedral and its noble college, together with its library, 
which had been firſt founded by the Emperor Charlemagne, and improved by ſome of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. He adds, 


That Hamburg was * rebuilt, and daily increaſed from the benefits of Its maritime 
commerce. 
The preſent fine and ately Abbey Church of Weſtminſter 1 was at this time 1 to 1 
built as it now appears, excepting the finely rebuilt north front, and the later ſuperſtructures 
of the two beautiful new weſtern towers on the foundations of the old ones, and ſome other A 
caſings where the ſtone was worn out. 15 
1246 The houſes of the city of London till this time, were, like others in choſe days, moſtly co- 
vered or thatched with ſtraw. For it appears by Stowe and other hiſtorians, that an ordinance 
ſome years before iſſued, was, in 1246, renewed, that all houſes therein ſhould be covered 
with tiles or ſlates inſtead of ſtraw ; more eſpecially ſuch as ſtood contiguous in the beſt ſtreets, 
which were then but few, compared to our days. For what is now the heart of the city, 
about Cheapſide, was, it ſeems, a void place called Crowntield, om the Crown Inn there; 
the bulk of the city lying then more eaſtward. . 
In the thirtieth year of King Henry III. of England, os ate in his Hiſtory af the Ex- 
chequer, chap. xx. p. 549, he ** grants or dedicates to God and St. Edward, and to the 
church of Weſtminſter, for the re- ediſying of that fabric, two thouſand five hundred and 
** ninety pounds, which was due to him by Licoricia, the widow of David, a Jew of Oxford.” 
1247 Eyndius, in his Chronica Zelandiæ, tells us, that William earl of Holland, Zealand, &c. 
who had been elected Emperor, built many caſtles in the Netherlands, and repaired and new 
fortified the cities of Dort and Middleburg, beſtowing various privileges on them and other - 
towns; and he now made Middleburg to be the capital city of the Zealand iſles. He is alſo 
faid to have built the palace at the Hague, whither he removed the provincial courts from 
Graveſand. | 1 „ #6 
All former expeditions to the Holy Land having in the end proved unfortunate, King Lowis 
the IXth of France, ſtiled in their hiſtories St. Louis, from a dream, or ſome other-enthufi- 
aſtical impulſe, after four years preparations, ſet out for Egypt with a vaſt army and fleet, to- 
gether with his-three brothers and their wives, partly from Marſeilles, and partly from Aigues- 
Mortes, from which laſt town the ſea has long fince withdrawn, ſo as to be now no ſea port. 
He loſt half his army by ſickneſs, and the other half was defeated ; St. Louis and two of his 
brothers being made priſFners, and the third brother killed ih the engagement. Louis was 
ranſomed for two hundred thouſand bezants of gold, which are ſaid to have equalled fifty 
_ thouſand pounds ſterling. He remained four years after in Paleſtine, and then returned home 
with an intent to renew-his enterprizes againſt the 8 
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According to Matthew Paris, the Emperor redete II. was now conftraited to coin 5 
55 made of ſtamped leather at the Hege of We ; which, e be hte called in, an 
exchanged for good money.  — | 
Some authors date the rife of the firſt aided ſociety of Engliſh 8 Alle of a 
St. Thomas Becket, from this year, when they are ſaid to have had privileges granted em 
in the Netherlands by John Duke of Brabant; whither it ſeems, they had begun to reſort 
with our Engliſh wool, lead, and tin, and to trade for their fine woollen cloths, &c. From 
95 which ſociety the company ſtiled, The Merchants of the Staple of England, took its riſe, 
Re The'traders, called Notable Merchants, by the ſtatutes and ordinances of early times, were 
only thoſe of the ſtaple, who at firſt were all foreigners, as appears by Magna Charta, 82 
well as by the ſtatute of the ſtaple, twenty-ſeventh of Edward III. 1353, which prohibits J 
Engliſh merchants from carrying ſtaple commodities out of the realm. But by an act of the 
thirty-fourth of King Edward III. 1362, they had the fame liberty with foreigners. | 
1250 In the ancient regiſters of this date ät Paris, it is found, that a workman whoſe daily wages q 
no may be forty ſols, did not then earn above four deniers per diem: four livres  tournois | 
being at that time nearly equal to one pound ſterling, which then contained thrice as much 
| ſilver as now, a livre or twenty ſols was then conſequently worth fifteen ſhillings "ſterling of 
our modern money. So that thoſe four deniers, or one-fixtieth part of a livre, were worth | 
of our money, one- ſixtieth part of fifteen ſhillings, or three pence of our preſent money : 
while forty modern ſols are worth about twenty-one Engliſh pence, or about ſeven times the 
daily wages of a French workman five hundred years ago. And yet we frequently meet with 
ignorant aſſertions on this ſubje&, both in common converſation as well as books, for want 
of duly conſidering the difference between the quantity of filver or bullion then i in a livre, or 
in a pound ſterling, and what is contained therein at preſent. Now if i it be again duly confi- 
dered, that in all probability the French workman, five hundred years ago, could aQually, 3 
with his four ancient deniers, or three modern pence ſterling, purchaſe ſeven times as much 
of the common neceſſaries of life as he could now do, then four deniers at that time Was as 
good pay as forty ſols, or twenty-one pence ſterling are at this day. 
About this time, according to Alexander Nevil's. Norvicum, the hoſpital of st. Giles! in the 
city of Norwich was built, and amply endowed by Biſhop Walter, who alſo built the chapel 
of the Bleſſed Virgin i in the cathedral church. Mr. Nevil, by making uſe of the words tem- 
plum cathedrale, ſtrengthens the obſervation, or rather conjecture, we made under the years 
1152 and 1170, that there was, in thoſe times, but one church in Norwich, which he calls, 
without other diſtinction, eccleſſa Norvicenfis ; though, at this Period, very probably, (here 
were ſeveral parifh churches in it. | 
1251 - Throughout all this-century, we find the Genoeſe leaping up their pretenſions to a z ſupreme 
- dominion. in their adjacent Liguſtic Sea, according to the vindicator of their ſea dominion, 
Baptiſta Burgus, already quoted; who ſays, Lib. I. Cap. 14. that, in the year 1251, Genoa 
granted leave to the Florentines to trade, either by ſea or land, through the Genoeſe territory, 
ſo as they carried not prohibited goods, nor ſailed with the enemies of Genoa. He fays, their 
then potent dominion extended from Marſeilles weſtward, to Tuſcany eaſtward : and, beſide | 
the acquiſition of the iſles of Sardinia and Corfica, they became powerful in the Eaſt by the 


favour of the Greek Emperors. They were alſo courted by the greatet Princes of . on 
account of their vaſt naval power. 
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It was doubtleſs their almoſt perpetual Lacher giving way too much to 3 popular 
government and their rĩwal nobility been warring or intri guing againſt each other, 


K 


which, by degrees, brought them to che low ſtate they are now in. Vet their hiſtorian, the 


Chevalier de Mailly, would inſinuate, that their attachment to commerce contributed to ! | 
them low. His words, in his introduction, ſpeaking of the height of their power, are, + 


| 


% depuis que ces peuples ſe Furent attachez au commerce, leur valeur ſe relacha, &c. 1. e. but 


ever ſince they gave themſelves up to commerce, their valour diminiſhed; and,“ he ſuper- 


adds indeed, that JP loſt by their diviſions a part of thoſe provinces which they had gained 
by their courage.” But had this author been aſked, how that Nate” could, as he relates, 


have fitted out, at one time, a fleet of upwards of two hundred ſhips of war, without their 
being greatly attached to commerce; or how any modern maritime ſtate can be powerful on 
the ſea, or indeed preſerve i its independence, without a very extenſive maritime commerce, it 
would, we conceive, have puzzled him to have given a ſatis factory anſer. 


* 


The Romans, it is confeſſed, in the point of ſubduing Carthage, are an exception to this 


general poſition: but they were then {till a people of ſuch ſtubborn virtue, and of ſuch obſti- 


nate zeal for their sountry's glory, as are by no means to be compared with any modern 


nation whatever. They had determined the ruin of Carthage, already ripe for deſtruction by 


its violent factions, and kept that point perpetually in view. And although, in the beginning, 
their gallies were very ill conſtrued ; yet, by their determined and matchleſs firmneſs in that 
favourite point, :delenda'e/t Carthago, they «overcame many terrible difficulties : and, having 


once ſubdued the greateſt maritime power on earth, it was quite eaſy for them to ee che reſt 


in awe, when their empire became an over-match for all other potentates. 
Vet we may further anſwer De Mailly's remark, by obſerving, that the valour of the ancient 
free ſtates: of Greece, was never higher than when their commerce was in its: moſt flouriſhing 


condition. The ſame we conceive may be faid of the ſtates of Venice, of Piſa, and of Flo- 


rence, and even in a great degree of Genoa'1tſelf, whoſe great commerce alone enabled -them 
to perform ſuch mighty exploits in ſupport of the expeditions to the Holy Land. Laſtly, to 
come nearer home, when was a certain neighbouring ſtate ſo brave, and in ſuch power and 
ſtrength, as when their commerce was in its meridian glory? And we might even appeal to 
ourſelves at home, not only in the beginning of the preſent century, and alſo much more in 
our own times, for a ſimilar example. It was therefore their violent and factious * 
zather than their attachment to commerce, that brought them low. 

We have now a remarkable inſtance of the gaiety and ſplendor of King "PA Hs court 
at York, where, upon the marriage of his eldeſt daughter Margaret to King Alexander III. of 
Scotland, there appeared on the firſt day, ſays Matthew Paris, above one thouſand of his 
military commanders all clad in filk apparel; and the next day they appeared i in other new and 
gay dreſſes. - The wines drank at court, on ſuch occaſions, were F rench and Rheniſh, in 
great plenty; but no mention yet of Spanith, much lefs of Levant wines. The expeditions | 
to the Holy Land are ſaid t to ON TRIES 11880 yu _ ir ne the Weſt, not to our 
praiſe, dr ered ies . 113 95 it 

In this ſame. mürty- Sah y. year rio King Hobs ur. of England, that Kiog direQs: the e Sheriff 
of Surry and Suſſex to provide for His uſe, fo many brawns, ſheep, ducks, hens, chickens, 
and conies, .as would coſt:ſix . twelve mhillings, 22 8015 the feaſt of St. Edward. . 
dox's Excheq, Chap. * | e 

Vol... / | 1 „ And 
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Sn in Chap. Ali. p. 268. of the ſame work, King Henry 111. te one * 
> Vial « ſhillings to Maſter Henry, his poet, in payment of his arrears.” Allo in page 674, the 

fame year, “ he orders the fame poet (Verſificator) ten pounds.“ 0 Ree Ns 12 0 Was 
pretty well rewarded, according to the value of money in thoſe days.. 


1 1 Genoa demonſtrated the magnitude of her naval force, in a quarrel 3 ad Nene 


concerning the property of a church in the city of Ptolemais in Syria: the deciding of 'which 
_ diſpute occaſioned ſeveral naval engagements between thoſe two potent ſtates; in one of the 
laſt of which, near to their own iſle of Corfou, the Venetians loſt almoſt their {whole "Rt, 
| conſitigg of upwards of ſixty gallies, with ſive thouſand men carried priſoners. to Genoa, © 

King Henry III. again extorted great ſums from the Jews in England, for defraying the 
| expence of an expedition to Paleſtine. And the very next year he forced ſuch large ſums from 
them, that they entreated for permiſſion to depart the kingdom; which, WY was denied 
them, and they were forced to ſupply a larger ſum than ever. 

- The learned Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, "YO li. fol. ne bed 0 us, that 
commerce now flouriſhed greatly in the towns of Flanders; and thither, ſays he, did our mer- 
chants reſort, (meaning thoſe of his own. city of Hamburg, and the other Hans-Towns) though | 
with more trouble than profit, becauſe of the grievous and exceffive duties and exactions laid 
on them there. Which matter being repreſented by the Hamburgers to the general meeting 
of the Hanſeatic League, they ſent two deputies from Hamburg in their name to Margatet 
counteſs of Flanders, to treat of more moderate duties, and of other commercial matters. All 
which they ſettled to their eee as they did "_ the ſame your with 3 _ of 
Saxony. 


In the thirty-Gxtb. ye year of the reign of Kin Ha Ul. of r ads the - you + of our 


2 Lord 1252, was the famous charter of Romney Marſh in Kent firſt granted; and in that 
. King's forty-ſecond year, being the year of our Lord 1258, were the laws and cuſtoms framed 


by the King's Juſtice, Henry de Bathe, for the reparation of the ſea banks of that marſh, in 

order to preſerve them from inundations. This ancient charter, and the laws and cuſtoms 
| eſtabliſhed in conſequence thereof, are ſince become the model for all other ſea-borders, great 

marſhes and fens, in relation not only to their ſea walls, called dykes in Holland, but to their 
ſewers, drains, ditches, &c, So that the ſubſequent acts of Parliament, for draining and 
preſerving of other marſhes. and fens, &c. down to that of the fifteenth of King Charles II. 
Cap. ii, refer to the laws and cuſtoms of Romney Marſh for the government, &c. of all ſuch 
marſhes, fens, ſea walls, &c. as the ſtandard for all others. This having ſo neara relation 
to our general ſubject, naturally requires our due notice. . 


125 3 William de Rubruquis, a friar, travelled into the eaſtern countries of Perſia, Wen &c. 
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by order of St. Louis King of France; according to Hakluyt, Selden, &c. concerning which 
remote countries, both he and Carpini, who had been ſent out the ſame way by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. in the year 1246, relate ſome improbable matters, ſuitable to the ignorance of that 
That fine linen was at this time made in England, we have the undoubted authority of 
Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, Cap. x. p. 259. wherein King Henry III. in the thirty- 
ſeventh year of his reign, directs the Sheriffs " Wilts and Suſſex to buy for him, each out of 


his reſpeQiye county, one thouſand ells of fine linen, and to it to his wardrobe at 1 9 
minſter. 
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wy p. 5 1 Mie tines, Alfonſo XI. King of Caſtile, is ſaid to have compbſed his famous ard 
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| Kontunfberd; $318 | King's A Mount, e ne of tis ; Kinix e of on aw the 
—— the kingdom of Pruſſia, was founded by Ottocar king of Bohemia, Otho marquis 
of Brandenburg, and other German Princes, during the time of their wars againſt the Pagan 
Pruffians, in conjunction with the other Teutonic Knights of the Croſs. They alſo founded 


Brunſberg chere, ſo named from Bruno, archbiſhop of Prague, who baptized many of the | 


Pagan Pruffians; which people, in the ſpace of whout gy ne were OY” extir- 
pated, and the country planted with Germans. 


In the firſt and ſecond volumes of Rymer's F e we find ſeveral jointures of roya and 


princely houſes, which ſerve to inform us of the ſcarcity-of money in this century. 

The firſt is, the jointure of Eleanor, daughter of Alfonſo king of Caſtile and Leon, in 
1254, contracted to Prince Edward, eldeſt ſon of King Henry III. being one thouſand pounds 
yearly in lands, which was equal to three thouſand pounds of our yy and _ 3 
marks more when ſhe ſhould become Queen. Vol. I. p. 51 

II. King Edward I. in 1293, ſettled a jointure of two thouſand marks N on Joanna 
daughter of Henry king of Navarre, contracted to his ſon Prince Henry, viz. one thouſand 


marks out of the cuſtoms of Bourdeaux, which ſhews that city to have been at this time a 


place of confiderable commerce, and the Vier one thouſand: NP! out 1 certain or horn in 
England. Vol. II. p. 18. TEST? 4 
III. Another was, the dowry of King Edward Iſt's adde Elizabeth, copia to Saks 
ſt of Holland and Zealand, and lord of Frieſeland, which was eight thouſand livres Tour- 
nois, or about two thouſand pounds ſterling, per annum in u lands; the” manor ”e _ Hague 
being part of the ſaid lands. Vol. II. p. 18. 
Stockholm, the preſent capital city of Sweden, or e tlio to ; die; a'caſtle of that 
name on a bare iſland, before that city was begun to be built, which was in 1260, was now 
founded by King Birger. This city was not very conſiderable till a little more than two cen- 
turies ago. It ſtands on ſix iſles joined by bridges, and therefore by ſome named the northern 
Venice. At firſt it was built only on one iſle, purely for ſecurity from the Ruſſian Sea robbers 
of thoſe times. Vet fo early as the you G 85 rg ede mention: a convocation _ the 
ſtates at Stockholm. | | 
Some authors think that Eakoping, — dear lies north weſt on the ſame "R was 
formerly the royal reſidence; and is the ancient Byrca with a modern name, which, as deſcrib- 
ed by Helmoldus and others, anſwers: to the ſituation of Enkoping. But with reſpe& to 
Birger, this chronology cannot be right, as that King did not begin his reign till the year 


1290. It muſt therefore have been mann, mou not _— WI DE” in the 


year 1258. 2 WET 
The once famous ae i Wiſbuy, 3 in the” ie 15 Gothland, in the Baltic Sea, 


muſt have been very conſiderable in this century; ſince Lambecius, in his Mantiſſa veterum 


diplomatum, printed at the end of the ſecond book of his Origines Hambutgenſes, gives us 
a diploma, wherein the dominican and franciſcan monks of Wiſbuy peg ant th their Og n 
and heard the following charters of privileges granted to their ſaid city, viz. 

J. That of ORE the _— duke of d 3 prog ER under * RY IT. 


Ee 32 = I ir 19 II. That 
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1 bably procured either by the Hans-Fowns of Lubeck, Hamburg, &c. or elſe by the * 


nent place, we ſhall here note what Puffendorf, in his Hiſtory of Sweden, ſays of i, viz. 
That in the reign of Magnus I.“ who reigned between the years 125) and 1291, ( in a 


the citizens, who had fortified their city without giving him m and he mn them 
enter into an engagement in writing to be obedient to his crown,” 5 


1255 


Duke of Holſtein.” Lambecius laments the vaſt expence which this his native city has 


was his riches at this time; whilſt others choſe Alphonſo, king of Caſtile, who declined it. 


whom others call Abdala, the laſt of the Abaſſide Caliphs, and aboliſhed; the Caliphat of 


Which they enjoyed in the time of their beloved father and his pre 
* were granted to the citizens of Wiſbuy by the late ee Henry duke of babe ny 
I. e. Henry the Lion, who was alfo duke of Brunſwick. 


Margin, calls Wiſbuy,. eniporium anitiquitus ſatis celebre,”” a famous emporium of old. 


a treaty between the city of Hamburg and Henry duke of Brabant and Lorraine; - eb 


Emperor William earl of Holland, to aſſume her independence. For ſome of the electors had 


an AWD THRONOKOGL G. padUcrion 
13 5 15 


II. That the charters of Jena and Gerard, earls of Holſtein, &. dated ici "I: was 
importing, That they grant, as well to all the citizens of Wiſbuy, as to the other ; _ 1 
«© bitants of the iſle of Gothland, reſorting to or paſſing through their country, all wander of 
protection for them and their goods and merchandize, and all other w"_ and. ann | 


Ihe certificate of thoſe monks is dated at Wiſbuy, the at: 0 May, aa; 25 Vee 
of Wiſbuy, for keeping up their claims to certain proves there, &c..  Lambecias, in his 


And that we may not again, during this century, have occafion to mention this once emi. 


<& quarrel between the citizens of Wiſbuy and the country people of the iſland, the greateſt 
“part of the latter being killed by the former, King Magnus inflicted ſevere puniſhments on 


The firſt commercial treaty we meet with between any of the ee a PR Ne- | 
therlands, is in Lambecius's Origines Hamburgenſes, Lib. II. p. 30, under this gs being 


„Hamburg obtained ſundry privileges at the city of Antwerp, with liberty to continue its 
% commerce in Brabant and Lorraine, even although this Prince ſnould be at war with the 


been at in procuring treaties of this kind ; the reaſon whereof poſſibly is, becauſe they did not 
anſwer the expeQation formed AY n Here we alſo ſee that en was an 9 
port of commerce. 

The city of Sienna in Tafeany,: among TRI echo. ſeized, at this time; the doportanity 
of the confuſions occafioned by the interregnum of the German empire, after the death of the 


choſen Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to King Henry III. of England, who was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and is ſaid to have carried with him ſo vaſt a ſum as ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in money, or two millions one hundred thouſand pounds of our money, ſo great 


At length, however, they agreed in the election of Rodolph count of Hapſburg, in the year 
1273, the root of the preſent Auſtrian family. Sienna, however, had but little reaſon to 
boaſt of her aſſumed liberty, being in continual agitation from the broils between its principal 
families, until at laſt the Emperor Charles V. reduced it to his ſubjection in the year 1864. 

The grand Mahometan Caliphat of Bagdat had now a final period put to it, after thoſe Ca- 
liphs or Emperors had ſwayed the ſceptre at Bagdat for fix hundred years, and until Hulacou 
Cam, the Tartar, grandſon of the great conqueror Ghenghis Cam, ſlew Muſtaſem Billah, 


Bagdat, which has been long, but vulgarly, called Babylon, though the true ſituation of 
— en was thirty miles diſtant. - Bagdat is the place where old Seleucia ſtood, being firſt 


built by 9 and by him ſo named. This famous Caliphat, or * 
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15 nag as Mahomietaniſms 44 not, bowever, through all the ſpace of ſix W years, n its 
original authority, luſtre, and ane entire. For about the year 868, Achmet Ben- Tolon 
took Egypt and Syria from and aſſumed the title of Caliph of Egypt. The chief emir 
and lieutenants in Africa, allo ae eg from him of Bagdat, aſſumed the lofty name of 
Caliphs. The Moors of Spain alſo, in imitation: of their brethren of Barbary, on account of ; 
their great diſtance, aſſumed a fimilar independence of. the grand Tn of 4 except 
that they barely owned him for the Chief of the Faithfu. 

Although this be not re e . our province, it may yet «help to ©aſtrate the 
hiſtory of thoſe times. . ig 

Heiſs's Hiſtory of the. at a a 8 us 201 a 1 now en —_ SC into o by fixty 
cities and many princes of the empire, for the ſecurity of the high-ways and of commerce, 
during the diviſions and diſorders of the ſhort-reign of the Emperor William earl of Holland. 
Theſe confederates aboliſhed the tolls which had been unjuſtly laid on rivers, re-eſtabliſhing 
peace for a ſhort time; but the long interregnum ſucceeding, as already-mentioned, there were 
ſuch confuſions in their general diets, that no Prince cared to nd of the OG Sonny 
for a conſiderable time after. N 5 

Wheat, according to the Chronicon Precioſum, was ſo exceſſive W as one oo four 
ſhillings per quarter, which is equal to three pounds twelve. ſhillings of our money, or nine 
ſhillings per buſhel. There muſt ſurely have been great negligence in the government in thoſe 
times, to ſuffer the people to undergo ſuch hardſhips ſo very frequently in the price of wheat. 
So that although one might rationally. enough conclude in general, that of all kinds of neceſ- 
ſaries, the price of corn is, for one ſingle neceſſary, the beſt adapted to determine the rate of 
living in old times, compared with that of modern times; yet theſe great and often ſudden 
variations in its Price, ann render it difficult to form an adequate and preciſe Judgment 0 on 
the ſubject. 

What Mr. Echard 0 in his Hiſtory of England, ſeems atterly without: 5 
viz. That in this xliſt year of King Henry III. he cauſed a penny of fine gold to be coined, 
of the weight of two ſterlings,” i. e. two ſilver pence, ** and commanded that it ſhould paſs 
“for twenty ſhillings, which was the firſt gold we find to have been coined in England.” 
This is taken, ſays Echard, from an old manuſcript chronicle of London. He alſo fixed the 
weight of ſilver money thus, viz. An Engliſh penny, called alſo a ſterling, round and with- 
& out clipping, was to weigh thirty-two wheat corns, taken out of the middle of the ear; 
twenty pennies were to make an ounce, and twelve ounces one pound.“ Now this regu- 
lation for the weight of our ſilver coin, we have ſeen, was made long before, and could only 
be revived at this time for regulating or preventing abuſes. But as all other very authentic 
authors are ſilent with reſpect to the coining of gold in England ſo early as this time, and as 
our curious antiquarian Camden, and many others, conjecture, that it was not till about the 
year 1320 that gold began to be coined in any part of Europe, weſt of the Greek empire, nor 
in England till twenty-four years later, as will be ſeen in its place, Mr. Echard is ſurely miſ- 
taken, Eight pounds weight, he adds, was now declared to be a gallon of wine-meaſure; and 
eight gallons a London buſhel, or the eighth part of a quarter. Which weights and meaſures | 
vere confirmed by the ſtatute: of the xiith of King Henry VII. in the year 1497. | 

At this time the Chriſtians were ſtrong 1 in Syria, and carried on a conſiderable commerce at 
Acres, or Ptolemais, in which place the Genoeſe, Venetians, and Piſans, had their diſtin& pre- 
cincts, with each a ſeparate wall, town-houſe, churches, a magiſtrates, living there in perfect 
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257 friendſhip till this years where the Genoeſe and Venetativengagedin a quarre}- about the. 50. 


2 


AN nfsrosTlALAuD nne PEDVeTrON. 


5 
5 


deny of a church arid monaſtery ; but in reality, upon the grounds both of old and latter 
commercial grudges. The French governor of the town took part with the Genoeſe, Which 
1 the Venetians to retire with their ſhips, and to league with the Piſans and Manfred 

King of Sicily: whereupon, ſending their joint fleet of ſixty gallies thither, they broke the 
chain which ſhut vp the haven of Ptolemais, and entering therein, took poſſeſſion. of the diſ. 
puted church, burnt thirty-three Genoeſe ſhips, and demoliſhed the town-hauſe ; though the. 
- Genoele, at length, taking to arms, made a horrible flaughter of the Venetians. In conſe. 


quence of this event Genoa ſends thither a conſiderable fleet, but are beaten, with the loſs of 


_ twenty-five gallies; upon which the Venetians pillage the Genocſe quarter, forcing the people 
entirely to abandon it. This great ſacceſs/ of the Venetians was the occaſion of their ereQin 
the two columns, fill remaining, in the ſquare of St. Mark at Venice, on each of which is x 
copper - plate, containing a relation of it. Monſieur Maimbourg, in his Hiſtory of the Crufade, 
obſerves, ** That this quarrel dee on a moſt cruel war between thoſe two potent ſtates, 


wyhich continued for a whole age, except a few ſuſpenſions from feeble and ſhort-liveq 


treaties, to the great prejudice of Chriſtendom, and eſpecially to the affairs of the Eaſt, 
* being the principal cauſe of the loſs of all the Holy Land; the Chriſtian Princes of Syria 


being drawn into that quarrel, on one ſide or the other, by which means the Saracen Sultans 


od gained their point. At the ſame time the orders of Knights Templars and of St. John of 


_ Jeruſalem, were at variance with each other. It is no wonder, therefore, that a 07-2 
loſt ground in Paleſtine, and were ſoon afterwards expelled from thence. 55 ; 

In Mr. Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap. xxiii. p. 620, under the tp year of 
King Henry III. there is the following account of jewels mentioned as bought for his Queen's 
uſe.— Eleven rich garlands with emeralds, pearls, ſapphires, and granites, of the value of one 
hundred and forty- five pounds four ſhillings and ne, or four hundred and thirty-five 
pounds thirteen ſhillings of our money. 


In this year, King Henry III. at the 3 of his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, 


lately elected Emperor by part of the Electors, grants to the city of Lubeck, that their 


burghers and merchants may freely reſort to England with their merchandize to traffic there- 
With.“ 


In Spain, ſays Captain Stevens, in his tranſlation of Souſa! 8 Hiſtory of Speis men compu- 
tation of time by the Chriſtian æra, did not commence till the ou 12 _ in ee nor in 


Caſtile till 1383; nor in Portugal till 1415. 


King Henry III. of England, being unable to carry on a foocefabol war at the ſame time 
againſt his barons at home, and the French on the continent, found himſelf obliged to make 
a diſhonourable peace with the latter, by which he gave up the entire Duchy of Nor- 


mandy and County of Anjou, to St. Louis King of France, for the payment of three hund- 
red thouſand livres, and his being allowed an additional territory in Gaſcony, of the value of 


twenty thouſand pounds ſterling n | which laſt Duchy was 0 ane he now retained 1 in 


France. 


During the great . and diſtractions in Germany by the interregnum, more 1 


between the year 1259 and 1273, a great part of the cities and ſtates of Italy, which till then 


had been deemed fiefs of the empire, either ſet up ou OR or elſe , parti- 
| — cular 


® 5 cular rerſons for their immediate AS: : And even after Rodelch, G of b 


was elected and ſettled as Emperor, he, though a wiſe and potent Prince, was not in à condi- 


tion to reduce them back to obedience, but was obliged to come to a compoſition with them, 


by ſelling them, for a ſum of money, the privileges and immunities which they had aſſumed, 


and have, with little exception, ever ſince enjoyed. Heiſs, in his Hiſtory of the German 
empire, relates, that it coſt the city of Lucca but twelve thouſand crowns, in the year 1286, 


| and the cities of Florence, Genoa, and Bologna, but fix thouſand crowns each: on condition, 


1260 


however, that they ſhould always remain faithful to the pe as n ne thereof ; 
which, adds he, they have been very far from performing. 

In this year, King Henry III. at the requeſt of his brotticr, Richard Earl of nl, 
granted to the merchants of Almain, or Germany, having a houſe at their Guildhall in 
London, the full confirmation of all the privileges granted to them in former reigns. 5 


Marco. Polo, a nobleman of Venice, now began to travel ſo far eaſtward into Aſia as from 


Syria to Perſia, and thence into the country, which from his time, down to the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, has been named Cathay. His book is entitled De Regionibus Orientis. 
Our firſt geographers, or rather map-makers, then marked it on their maps as a country on 
the eaſt of Tartary, and betwixt it and China, even many years after the latter had been diſ- 
covered by the Europeans, and known by the name of China: We are fince arrived at a cer- 


tainty, that this ſame Cathay i is no other than the north part of China, and that the vaſt and 


opulent city of Cambalu, or as ſome more rightly named it, Khan-balik, i e. the imperial 


city, conquered by Genghis-Kam in 1213, as already obſerved, is no other than Pekin, the 


preſent capital city of the vaſt empire of China: (See particularly Monſ. Petis de la Croix's 


Hiſtory of Genghis- Kam the Great, Engliſh tranſlation, octavo, p. 443, anno 1722.) indeed 
the modern accounts of the ſituation, ſtructure, &c. of Pekin, anſwer to his deſcription of 
Can-balik, or Cambalu. He relates, that there was then a vaſt trade in the ifland of Java for 


ſpices, but the trade on the coaſt of Malabar was very indifferent ; yet, upon the whole, there 


1261 


were then vaſt numbers of ſhips trading to and fro in the Indian ſeas; which ſeas he was the 
firſt who had deſcribed with any exactneſs before the Portugueſe found the way thither. Hak- 
luyt's ſecond volume, p. 39 to 53, mentions one Friar Odoric, who travelled to Cambalu in 
Cathay; by whoſe deſcription likewiſe it could be no other than Pekin in China. 

The Kings of Norway, from which country Iceland was firſt peopled, did not ink! it 
worth their while to claim the ſovereignty of that inhoſpitable and barren iſle till this period, 
when it was done by the Norwegian King Haquin. From this time, therefore, it has been 
ſubject to the crowns of Norway and Denmark, being of ſome benefit, as its ſurrounding ſea 


ſupplies the beſt of cod-fiſh; while brimſtone is obtained from a mine near the foot of Mount 


Hecla, a volcano, or burning mountain in the iſland. It frag: e tallow, and coarſe: 
butter, whale-oil, and ſea-horſes teeth. ' - | 1 


The city of Hamburg ſtill continued to extend its *. Lambecius quotes a diploma, or 


charter of Byrgerus, then Stadtholder or King of Sweden, granting to that city the ſame 
privileges of reſorting to his ports with their ſhips and merchandize, and with the ſame im- 
munities from tolls, &c. as the city of Lubeck then enjoyed i in e He _ that Ham- 
burg now alſo concluded a league with the Friſon«s. 

Our learned and ingenious countryman, Roger Bacon, a Fit Friar of Oxford, 
flouriſhed about this time. His great ſkill in mathematics acquired him the character of a 
magician in an 1gnorant age ; ſo that he was ſent for to Rome by the General of his Order, 

| where 
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| 1251 where he e iniptifinilt | but Ang dleared kinaſelf of fucks an idle/and'i impotent hips, 1 he 
Neg returned to England. He died in 1284, leaving ſeveral works, according to Collier, whereof 
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ſiome are ſtill in mene ads "OY is "JOE we ſome: to — a be d the reading. 
n 45 called ſpectacle. N „ . by ” | 


Venetians, as Mezerai obſerves, who had a great intereſt in this loſs, blocked up Conſtanti. 


2 3 


In this year, the Genseſe, living Aided t "I Great es to „Men Con 


Nt Sar from the Latins, after they had held it fifty-ſeven years, were n extending 
their commerce and influence in the eaſt, chiefly by the favour of the Greek Emperors, T 


he 


nople with a great fleet; yet the Genoeſe relieved the city, in oppoſition to the intreaties of 


all the weſtern Chriſtian Princes, and even the Pope's excommunications. In this year, the 


Emperor Michael Paleologus, not only in gratitude, confirmed their former immunities in 


his dominions, but alſo beſtowed on them the city and port of Smyrna, with its juriſdictions, 


An return for the great aſſiſtance they gave him in recovering his empite; and, which was yet 


more, he gave them the ſuburb of Pera at Conftantinople, and the iſland of Scio, or Chios, in 
the Archipelago, to which they brought a colony of their own people, who ſoon erected Nately 


«churches and magnificent palaces there, which our author, Petrus Baptiſta Burgus, lib. ii, 
cap. 10, ſays, remain to this day. This colony made a N and * eh 2 the 


fury of the Turks, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 


The Genoeſe even carried their arms into the ancient Taurlcs ebe now called 


Orimea, or Crim Tartary, where they founded ſeveral cities and caſtles; and, amongſt others, 


Azoph, near the mouth of the river Don, now a famous barrier between the two empires of 


Y the Ruſſians and Turks; and alſo Jambold, in the Crimea; and, above all, they reſtored, or 


rebuilt, the ancient city of Theodofia, by them named Caffa, once the moſt famous empo- 
rium in the Euxine ſea, eminent for its haven, commerce, and library. To that place the 
Genoeſe tranſported a colony of their own nation, whoſe offspring Kill inhabit it; and al- 


though it fell into the hands of the Turks in the year 1474, yet it is ſaid, that at this day, are 


1262 


ſwords, ſpears, &c. 


to be ſeen the remains of their fine churches and palaces; and the people of Caffa boaſt of 
their deſcent from the Genoeſe, as many of their names evidently teſtify at this time. Whilſt 
Genoa held Caffa, they firſt introduced the bringing of ſpices, &c. from the Eaſt Indies to 
Sinope and Trebiſond on the Euxine or Black Sea, and thence by ſea to Europe; by which 
they grew ſo famous in the eaſt, that the Genoeſe coins were current at "Ces on the coaſt 
of Malabar. Giro 

The Moors in Spam finding themſelves too weak for the Chriſtian Nn of that country, 
call in their brethren of Africa to their aid ; by whoſe aſſiſtance they firſt took ſome places in 
Caſtile, which, however, were retaken by the Caſtilians two years after. 

In a ſea-fight between the Genoeſe and Venetians near Sicily, the Genoeſe gained a com- 
plete victory, not a ſingle veſſel eſcaping but the admiral ſhip of Venice. We find, that in 
this ſea-fight, both fleets had each of them, beſide their gallies, three great ſhips, which ſeem - 


to have reſembled our modern ſhips of war. De Mailly obſerves, that their uſual way of 


fighting at ſea in thoſe times was, firſt, by running their ſhips violently againſt thoſe of their 
opponents, when the weaker of the two run a probable riſque of being ſunk, if the activity 
of her manceuvres did not fruſtrate the attempt: ſecondly, by throwing darts, javelins, arrows, 
ſtones, &c. at each ather : N by e each other, wo fought hand.t to hand with 
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wy this: time tlie Hanſeatic merchatits iſt began to reſort to che eity of Bruges. A 
and ſoon after to make it one of their four great comptoirs; from which circumſtance, Bruges 
greatly increaſed in riches and commerce: for the bulky commodities of the nations within the 
Baltic ſea, ſuchas naval ſtores of all kinds, and iron, copper, corn, flax, hemp, timber, &c. begin- 
ning to be well known to the more ſouthern parts of Europe, by means of the numerous ſhip- | 
ping of the Hans- towns, became an object of demand in the other parts of Europe. But the 
direct voyage, in one and the ſame ſummer, between the Baltic and Mediterranean ſeas, and 
back again, being thou ght in thoſe times hazardous and difficult, the mariner's compaſs not being 
as yet known, à middle, or half-way ſtation: or port became very deſirable, to which traders of 
both ſeas ſhould bring their reſpective merchandize in ſummer, viz. the naval ſtores, &c. of the 
northern parts, and the ſpices, drugs, fruits, cotton, &c. of the Leyant, and of Spain and 
Italy, by the ſhips of Venice, Florence, Piſa, Genoa, &c. alſo the wool, lead, and tin of Eng- 
land, and the wines and fruits of France, &c. there to be lodged as a market, fox the recipro- 
cal ſupply of the reſt of Europe: Of all ports whatever, the ports of Flanders were the beſt 
ſuited for ſuch a half-way ſtation or entre-port ; more. eſpecially, as the long-eſtabliſhed ma- 
nufactures, both of woollen and linen, equally neceſſary to all nations, were now flouriſhing 
there in the higheſt perfection. To Bruges, therefore, moſt nations ſent their merchandize, 
and brought from thence the produce of other nations which they had need of: ſo that this 
famous city ſoon became, as it were, the general magazine of merchandize for all Europe; 
and the country of Flanders in general, as well as Bruges in particular, became, from this 
circumſtance, extremely rich and populous. Yet the Hanſeatic writers complain loudly of 
the petulance and inſolence of the inhabitants of Bruges towards their people, and reſolu- 
tions were even afterwards taken, in the general meetings of the deputies of the Hans-towns, 
to break off all commerce with Flanders, although in the end matters were accommodated; and 
this commercial route was continued for about three hundred years after this time; though 
afterwards Antwerp became the grand emporium, inſtead of Bruges. It muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that Bruges and Ghent, then the two beſt cities in Flanders, were, in former 
times, remarkable for a ſeditious and inſolent diſpoſition, their great wealth, and almoſt un- 
bounded liberty, prompting them too naturally to it. But theſe cities have been long ſince 
effectually humbled, their trade, wealth, and liberty being entirely vaniſhed. 
Ireland ſtill remained in an unconquered and unimproved ſtate, with · reſpect to the greateſt 
part of it; becauſe, though its petty ſovereigns acknowledged themſelves to be vaſſals of the 
Engliſh crown, and took out charters from our Kings for their own precarious dominion, yet 
the Kings of England did not take effectual meaſures for entirely reducing the whole iſland to 
their abſolute ſubjection, and to be under the laws and government of England. On the 
contrary, they ſupinely contented themſelves with the bare, formal ſubmiſſion of theſe Princes; 
of which, our records in the Tower of London, and in Bermingham's Tower in Dublin, 
preſerve many inſtances: as the grant of King John to the King of Connavght; and that of 
King Henry III. to'-the King of Thomond ; to whom, in the fixth year of his reign, 
Henry „ grants the country of Thomond for his (Henry's) own life, per firmam cen- 
tum et triginti marcarum, tenendum de nobis uſque ad ætalem noftram, at the farm of one 
hundred and thirty marks, to be held of us for, or during our life.” Thus O'Neal, King 
of Ulſter, at one time was to pay the ſame King four hundred cows; and another time, one 
hundred pounds, for his wars in Gaſcony, in the thirty-fixth and forty-ſecond years. of his 
reign. (See Sir John Davis s Diſcourſe of the true n, why Ireland was never entirely 
Vo. I. FF ſubdued 
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5 Was, without doubt, a great error, that author remarks, in King Henry II. in his firſt con- 
ueſts in Ireland, to make ſuch enormous grants of lands to the firſt adventurers, even much 
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EM until the beginning 85 the Wie of King James I. e e London, 1123 1 


more than they were able to plant and cultivate : Earl Strongbow, for inſtance, having had | 


for his ſhare the whole kingdom of Leinſter, Dublin excepted. In ſhort, Henry granted the 
| whole k ingdom to only ten perſons, although they were not able to get poſſeſſion of one third 
part thereof. This, though attended with ftrong objections, was done in en of 5 

their having undertaken the expedition at their own ſole expence. 
1263 


After the Norwegians had, for a long time, kept poſſeſſion of the e — 5 "of banded 
they were, in this year, expelled the ſame by Alexander III. RING: of Scotland, * had 


married Margaret, the daughter of King Henry III. of England. 


« Donald VIII. called Donald Bane, having, on the death bf his. twother; King Mal. 


* colm III. ſurnamed Canmore, ufurped tlie crown from his nephews, Edgar, Alexander, 
and David, about the year 1093,” according to Skene's Regiam Majeſtatem, and other hic. 
torians, for his help and ſupply, gave all the iſles of Scotland,” Camden ſays only the Ork. 
© ney iſles, © in the year 1099, to the King of Norway; Donald Bane being himſelf, at his 


brother's death, tributary lord. and poſſeſſor of the Scotiſh. weſtern ifles, f* where-rhrough, and 
4 for other occaſions, many bloody and eruel battles followed, until the battle of Larges, on 


the 3d of Auguſt, 1263, in the time of King Alexander EI. and of Acho, King of 
Norway; and the Scots being victorious, King Magnus IV. of Norway, fon of the faid 
* Acho, made peace and concord with the faid King Alexander II. in the year 1266, and 
„ renounced and diſcharged all right and title, which he, or his ſucceffors had, or might haye, | 
or pretend, to the iſles of Scotland, including the iſle of Man; the King of Scotland pay- 


« ing for the ſame yearly, to the ſaid Magnus, and his ſucceſſors, an annuity of one hundred 
% marks, ſterling money. Which contract or agreement was confirmed by Runen V. King 
* of N orway, and King Robert I. of Scotland, in the year 1312. But at laſt, continues 
Skene, in his old language, the ſaid annual, with all the arrearages and bye- runs thereof, 
«was diſcharged and renounced, fimpliciter,” i. e. abſolutely, . in the contract of marriage 
« betwixt King James III. and Margaret, only daughter of Chriſtian I. King of Norway, 
% Denmark, and Sweden, on the eighth of September, 1468 ; which diſcharge is not only 


_* ratified, but alſo renewed thereafter, by the ſaid King Chriſtian,” the 12th of May, 146g: 


and likewiſe, the ſaid King James, on the 24th of February, 1483, commanded his 
ambaſladors ſent to the Pope, to defire a confirmation -of the faid perpetual renunciation 
« and diſcharge of the contribution of the iſles.” As theſe weſtern and northern iſles of 
Scotland will hereafter probably be found to be of greater importance to the Britiſh empire 


« 


than was formerly foreſeen, eſpecially if our herring and whale fiſheries go on proſperouſſy, 
we thought that ſo authentic, ſhort, and clear an account of thoſe numerous iſles, from that 
learned and judicious author's very words, would be acceptable to our readers. Many of thoſe 
iſles breed great numbers of ſmall black cattle, and produce conſiderable quantities of grain, 
butter, cheeſe, &e. Their ports are of great uſe to our general navigation, not only in time 
of war, but likewiſe in our trade to Norway, Ruſſia, Hudſon's Bay, and in the Iceland and 


Greenland fiſheries, as well as in our own herring, &c. fiſheries. King Magnus, in thoſe 


times called St. Magnus, is ſaid to have built the cathedral church of PM in DO, 
which remains entire to this time. Yo | 


ls | 
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2 We are now arrived at the period, if we may call 4 diſputed or uncertain time a proper 
period, when King Henry III. of Lag in return for thie ſervices which the fleets of the 
Hans-towns had done him in his wars with France, beſtowed thoſe extraordinary: 1 immunities : 

on their merchants at the Steel-yard in London, which they enjoyed for three hundred years 

after, to their great emolument and wealth. Thuanus, Iih. 51, thinks it was in the year 1250; 

put, as Werdenhagen, the hiſtorian of the Hans-towns, contends for the year .1266; and is, in 

appearance, : ſupported by the much abler proof of the learned and judicious Lambecius, in his 

Origines Hamburgenſes, although he has not given us the charter in queſtion, we ſhall there- 

fore take it for granted, that this was the preciſe time. Lambecius has, however, given us 

the year in another charter, purely for illuſtrating the genuine import of the word Hanſa, as 
ſignifying a ſociety, of which we have treated already, under the year 1169. It is as fallows: 

Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine, 

« to all his officers and faithful ſubjects, greeting. Being willing, at the requeſt of the noble 

Duke, Albert of Brunſwick, to ſhew particular favour to the merchants of that Prince at 

„Hamburg; we do hereby grant to the ſaid merchants, for us and our heirs, that they may 

or ſhall have, or enjoy their ſociety (Hanſam ſuam) or ſpecial privileges to themſelves, 

40 throughout ouy whole kingdom, in perpetuity : but ſo, however, as the ſaid merchants ſhall 

« pay to us. and our heirs the uſual cuſtams or duties which ſhall be due on that account. In 

< teſtimany whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patent te the ſaid "1:59 76 had 5 

« Witneſs myſelf, at Kenelworth, the ninth of November, : in the fifty-firſt year of our reign.” 
Here is not a ſingle word of any ſervices done to that King in his wars, nor any mention 

of one per cent. nor of any other particular ſum for .cuſtom of goods, nor of any town but 

Hamburg : yet Werdenbagen, and others ſay, that the Hanſeatic ſhips, on their return from 

a ſucceſsful enterprize of King Henry the Third againſt France, were almoſt all loft in a tem- 

peſt ; whereupon the Hanſeatics demanded the value thereof; but this, ſays Werdenhagen, 

amounting, by their account, to a much greater ſum than that Prince was then well able to 
pay, and the Hanſeatics ſeeing that they had little hopes of a ſpeedy reimburſement, they made 
the following agreement with that King, viz. * That they would entirely remit. all this debt to 
the King, on condition that he and his ſucceſſors would grant free liberty to the Eaſter- 
lings to import and export all merchandize whatever, at no higher a duty or cuſtom than 
one per cent, which was the then rate paid; others ſay, one and a quarter per cent. Thu- 
anus, ſpeaking of the Hanſeatic privileges in England, adds, © whoſe ſtrict fidelity and cer- 

** tain aſſiſtance the ſuccceding Kings experienced; and King Edward I. after having, by ſuch 

affiſtance, been ſucceſsful in warring againſt us, (i. e. France) was the firſt who, by a par- 

+ ticular diploma, confirmed to the Hanſeatic college in London” (i. e. the Steel-yard mer- 

chants, in 1280) „ the privilege of not having any new.or additional toll, cuſtom,” tribute, or 

other impoſition whatever, laid on their merchants; which King Richard the Second, 
++ Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, alſo religiouſly obſerved.” That there was ſome ſuch | 
treaty between King Henry III. and the Hanſeatics, ſeems, we conceive, to be out of all queſ- 
tion, being ſo confidently aſſerted by all the. Germans, and even implied by our Kings, in 
their ſeveral ſucceſſive confirmations of the privileges of the Hans-towns, down to King Ed- 
ward VI. but it muſt have been a ſeparate or another treaty from that above-named. And 
although the regiſter of it is not at preſent to be found, neither in our records or hiſtories, 
poſſibly it may ſtill exiſt in the archives of Lubeck or Hamburg. And, although neither 
the war with France about Poictou, in the year 1242, nor the ſeveral inſurrectious in  Gaf- 
5 f 2 | 
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0 A 2 correſpond-with the two. above ſuppoſed dates'of this! grant; yet the Write 


f 0 
1 Hanſeatic fleet might have been in the one or other of theſe exigencies, 555 "ap 
charter in queſtion might be granted long after. Which i 1s n on oa mg can i be fi a 


with probability on ſuch a remote and uncertain point. 
In a charter of King Edward II. quoted alſo by Anatas ne are e 0 An of 
rmany, and their houſe in London is called in Latin Gilhalds Teuronicorum, i. e. the 
| Guildhall of the Germans: but Lambecius thinks that the name of Steel-yard, or, as he calls 
it, Staethof, which we give to their houſe in Thames-ftreet, / London, is only a contraction 
of Stapelhoff, firſt ſoftened: to Stafelhoff, 7. e. a place for keeping their merchandize, by "i 
of a general warehouſe; he does not therefore confine it to ſteel alone, as we and Werden 
hagen thought that name imported: and, indeed, his ſenſe of it ſeems more probable than the 
other, as ſteel, including 1 iron, 1 A one of me e commodities was 12 ud 

| — certainly a principal one. | 
The advocates of the Mi avwail akte «iu tha King E Edward III. has als Weed 
 affiftance from them in his war with France, about the year 1327; as had alſo ſome others of 
our Kings; and that their privileges, as before obſeryed, were confirmed by them, till, in a 
var between the Engliſh and Danes, fome Engliſh ſhips were taken in the Sound; when, the 


; : "Engliſh, by way of repriſal, took and rifled fixty German ſhips, which brought on a war 


between England and the Hans-towns, that was afterwards accommodated by the interpoſition 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1474 : from this time, they enjoyed, for 
about eighty years, what they called their ancient privileges, under King Richard the Third, 
King Henry the Seventh and Eighth, and Edward the Sixth. On the other hand, the Steel- 
yard merchants, or Hanſeatics refiding 1 in London, were bound, if London' ſhould, at any 
time, be befieged by an enemy, to bear one third part of the expence of guarding and defend- 
ing the gate called Bifhopſgate; and were alſo obliged to keep that gate, from time to time, 
in repair; which, it ſeems, after much diſpute, they were forced to agree to, in the tenth 
year of King Edward I. at the expence of two hundred and ten marks, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds of our money, according to James Howell's Londinopolis, p. 98. The grant 
of King Henry III. already mentioned, is conſidered by Werdenhagen, as containing two of 
the moſt ancient and authentic vouchers of the antiquity of the Hanſeatie League, viz. Firſt, 
the great ſtrength of ſhipping with which they were then able to aſſiſt King Henry III. and 
for which thoſe privileges were firſt granted, and from time to time confirmed. And, ſecondly, 
the King's mentioning, in that grant, the privileges granted to them by his progenitors : 
though, in this laſt reſpect, Werdenhagen ſeems to be miſtaken, according to moſt authors, if 
he means the proper Hanſeatic League; but is right, if he means the German merchants in ge- 
neral ſettled in England. He alſo affirms, that, by this very grant, King Huy III. mentions | 
the Hans-towns as being ſeventy-two in number. 

There was uſually a diſtinction made very early between the Eaſterlings, or new. pricvta | 
Hans-towns, which lay within the coaſts, or very near the Baltic ſea, and the more ancient 
occidental ones, of which the city of Cologne was the head, lying chiefly on and near the 
Rhine and Weſer. Theſe laſt had joined with Cologne, in a / peculiar league, long before 
the time of the Hanſeatic Confederacy, in defence of their commerce and liberties, againſt the 

5 frequent incurſions of the Normans towards the Rhine, in the eighth and ninth centuries.— 
ſome of thoſe cities'and towns, beſide Cologne and its neighbouring cities, were Munſter and 
Dortmund, in I : Nimeguen, Tiel, N &c. in and near the W a 

; | and 


fe Ds 


" 1266 


laſt mentioned, faw that the new cities on and near the ſouth ſhores/of the Baltic, and for that 
_ reaſon called Eaſterlings, had made their firſt Hanſeatic league, and, by that means, had e 
ceſsfully carried on a trade with Norway, Denmark, Sweden, &c. they clearly perceived it 
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and it Was to ed eau cities that privileges: were granted, in England FLO befors the 


Hans-league exiſted; which ſufficiently explains what Henry III. mentions. of 19 9 52 rs 


granted to the German merchants by his progenitors. Afterwards, when. the weſtern, cities, 


to be their intereſt to join in that league for their mutual protection: ſo that, although the 
Hans-towns, on and near the Baltic, and the rivers Elbe, Oder, Viſtula, and Duna, were 


thoſe alone which conftituted the firſt Hanſeatic league, yet even thoſe. towns did not, engage 


in it at once, as we have already obſerved; neither afterwards did all the occidental cities enter 
into it at one and the ſame time, but juſt as they judged it ſuitable to their intereſt. 1 
Thus we have endeavoured, with all poſſible conciſeneſs, to explain the original of this 
once moſt eminent mercantile confederacy, which is not to be paralleled in either ancient or 
modern ſtory, and of its ancient privileges in England. 5 | 
We now approach the time, when the cities and burghs of England. 0 art to Si re- 
preſented in Parliament by ſome of their own body ; but more certainly to the period, when 
every county in England ſent firſt four, and afterwards but two, landed gentlemen, called 
Knights, to repreſent the body of free landholders. Mr. Petty, a lawyer, long ſince wrote 
and publiſhed a laboured treatiſe, to prove that the Commons, as that word is now under- 
ſtood, ſat in Parliament even farther back than the forty-ninth year of King Henry III. in 
which he may poffibly be right with regard to repreſentatives of the landed intereſt, though it 


is very doubtful as to cities and burghs, the greater part of which, even long after this time, | 


were poor and inconſiderable. Dr. Brady anſwered Mr. Petty's book, and obſerves,  ** That 
the probable reaſon for that King's ſummoning two burgeſſes from each burgh, was for 
& him to come at their taxes by a ſhorter way, and” he is confident that although, for 
<& that reaſon, cities and burghs were now written to, and did ſend up repreſentatives, yet 
« the firſt regular ſummons for citizens and burgeſſes, by writs directed to the Sheriffs, or 
+ to the Mayors, &c. of towns, was not till the twenty-third of Edward I. in the year 1295,” 
for which he gives ſome reaſons. *' Yet Rymer's Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 249, not then publiſhed, 
has fince proved it to have been twelve years ſooner, viz, in 1283; when King Edward I. 
ſummoned to his Parliament at Shrewſbury, two Knights for each county, and.two repreſen- 
tatives for the city of London, and alſo for the following twenty towns only, viz. Wincheſ⸗ 
ter, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, York, Briſtol, Exeter, Lincoln, Canterbury, Carliſle, Norwich, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Scarborough, Grimſby, / Lynn, Colcheſter, Yarmouth, Here- 
ford, Cheſter, Shrewſbury, and Worceſter. | This finſt, or at leaſt, early inſtance of, a third 
eſtate in Parliament, gave the firſt conſiderable blow to feudal tenures in England, and did 


undoubtedly pave the way for the greater ſecurity of freedom and commerce in cities and towns 


as well as in the open country. 
In this year alſo, being the fifty - firſt of Henry UI. the firſt fas and eminent ſtatute was 


made for the aſſize of bread and ale, by which, in SD meaſure, may be underſtood the true 
rate of living or maintenance in thoſe times. 


The King, in the preamble, mentions, * That he had ben certain 8 of his 


„ progenitors, kings of England, in theſe words, viz. When a quarter of wheat is ſold for 
* twelve pence, then waſtel bread of a farthing ſhould weigh fix pounds, ſixteen Millnge, 1 fo Oe 
fix pounds, nine Ounces, and twelve pennyweights, according to Troy weight.” Then 
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1266 the ane goes on to cafe; ©: That bread cocket of the. Ge: corn ſhall 
<6 ywaſtel, and bread made into fimne} ſhall weigh leſs than waſtel,” & c. 
i repeat, becauſe out of practice. Waſtel was of the fine ſort of flour; yet ſimnel ſeems to have 
. been finer than waſtel, from which name of ſimnel the cakes ſtill made in ſome counties took 
© their name. And the ſtatute further adds thus, That when a baker, in every quarter of 
Me wheat, (as it is proved by the King's bakers) may gain four. pence, and the bran, and two 
% Joaves for advantage, or over and above, for three ſervants one penny halfpenny, for two 
« lads an halfpenny, in falt an halfpenny, for kneading: an halfpenny, for candle one far- 
40 thing, for wood two-pence; in all, ſays the ſtatute, twelve pence three farthings, or 
<< three ſhillings and two pence farthing of modern money, it may be ſufficient,” Vet, b 
the book of aſſize now in uſe, publiſhed by proclamation towards the latter end of Queen E- 
lizabeth's reign, bakers, in corporation towns, in regard they paid ſcot.and lot there, are al- 
lowed fix ſhillings in every quarter of the middle priced wheat, for their charge in baking; 
but country bakers only four ſhillings. So that When the middle price of wheat is thirty 
millings the quarter, you are to add fix ſhillings for aſſize of town bakers, and then look into 
the table of aſſize for thirty-ſix ee in e caſe the "ay loaf ought to weigh nine 
ounces, eight penny weights. 
The above ſtatute proceeds, — When a quarter 4 whins' is fold for thans 8 or three 
8 ſhillings and four pence, (ten ſhillings of our money) a quarter of barley for twenty pence, 
or two ſhillings, and a quarter of oats for ſixteen pence, then brewers in cities ought and 
% may, well afford to ſell two gallons of beer or ale for a penny, and out of cities three or four 
e gallons for a penny.” So that a gallon of ale was ſold for a penny halfpenny of our money 
in cities, which, if as ſtrong as our modern common brewers beer, which now ſells at ten 
pence per gallon, makes a difference of eight pence halfpenny per gallon, or in the propor- 
tion of fix and two-thirds to one in living; or, all other things being ſuppoſed to be pro- 
-portionably cheap in price, the neceſſaries of life are fix or ſeven times as dear now as they 
were in King Henry IIId's time: a certain author of reputation has, however, by miſtake, 
made the proportion twice-as great. Vet probably, in years of greater plenty, the difference 
of living then and now might be as ten is to one. This ſtatute concludes thus, We have 
cauſed, at the requeſt of the bakers of our town of Coventry, that the ordinances aforeſaid, 
by tenor of theſe preſents, ſhall be exemplified. ” Which ſhews Coventry to have been a place 
of conſideration then, as, indeed, it had been even long before the Norman conqueſt, having 
been the uſual refidence of the Kings, and afterwards of the Dukes of Mercia. 

In this century, piracies at ſea, and on the coaſts of Europe, were very frequent, againſt 
which the Emperors and Popes iſſued out many edits. And in this ſame year 1266, Lambe- 
.cius, ſo often quoted, in his notes on p. 56 of lib. ii. obſeryes, that the people of that part 
of Germany lying betwixt the mouth of the Elbe and the Rhine, were much given to this 
ſhameful practice. % Theſe were, in the older times, called the Saxon pirates, (taking Sax- 
ony in the extenſive limits of it). The Hamburgers,” ſays he, had many and great con- 
4 flicts with thoſe pirates, on account of the preſervation of their commerce; and it was on 
e that account that Embden, at this time the capital of Eaſt Frieſland, the caſtle of Ritſbuttle, 
and ſome other places, were afterwards brought under the dominion of Hamburg.” | 

126) In the firſt volume of the Fœdera, ſecond edition, p. 839, there is the title of a record, Pro 
Bur Aden et q Mereatoribus Ducis E de Lubeck. Anno 15 
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126) King Henry 11. at ent of the Duke of Bruaſwick, grants to the burgeſes 0 mer- 5 
chants of Lubeck, I. That neither they, nor their effects in our dominions, ſhall be ar- 
«« reſted, but an certairi caſes ; faving; however, 'the cuſtomary. duties to the King.“ 
II. He grants, quantum ad mos pertinet, ** as far as is in our power, that they may 3 and 
« enjoy their corporate and joint privileges, (habeant Hanſam ſuam) yielding five ſhillings for 
the ſame; in like ſort as the burghers and merchants of Dees PPT; the a and have 
in time paſt held and paid for the fame. | - =_ 
III. Theſe privileges to continue as long. as the FANY ee hall remain under — . 
« dominion and protection of the faid Duke of Brunſwick” “ a 7 
This is the ſecond inftance of Lubeck's obtaining e ee of, commerce in > Soak, be- | 
ing granted, at this time, apparently as a compliment to the Duke of Brunſwick. 2 | 
nder this ſame year we muſt remark, that Gerard Malynes, a Netherlander, who was 
employed in England by King James I. (and Who wrote the firſt voluminous * book call- 
ed Lex Mercatoria) in à treatiſe' called, The Center of the Circle of Commerce, in the 
year 1623, in anſwer to Mr. Miſſelden's Circle of Commerce, obſerves, % That the Mer- 
« chants of the Staple were the firſt and ancienteſt commercial ſociety in England ; ſo named, | 
« from their exporting: the ſtaple wares of the kingdom, long before the Company of Mere. | — 
e chant-Adventurers exiſted. | Thoſe ſtaple n were then only the rough materials for ma- : | 
* nufacture, viz. wool and ſkins, lead and tin.” [The words ſtaple wares, or merchandize, 
meaning then, and even to this day, ſuch as are the natural and uſual product or manufacture 
of any city or country.] * That ſociety was put under ſundry regulations for the benefit of 
* the public, and was the means of bringing in confiderable wealth, as well before as after the 
„making of woollen cloth here, and were privileged by many ſucceeding; kings, viz. in this 
„year 51mo Hen. III. 12mo Edw. II. anno 1319. 14mo Rich. II. anno 1391. 11mo Hen. 
„IV. anno 1410. And gno Hen. V. anno 1422.— See the year 1248. | 
The grower of wool contented himſelf, at füſt, with the ſale of it at his own door,. or at 
the next town. Thence aroſe a ſort of men, who bought it of him, and. begot a traffick 
between them and the foreign cloth- makers; who, from their being eſtabliſhed for ſale of 
e their wools in ſome certain city commodious for intercourſe, were firſt named Staplers ; 
but I conceive, long before this time.“ It is well known, that although the Netherlands 
had, at this time, a moſt flouriſhing manufacture for woollen cloth, beyond any other part 
of Europe, yet they had not wool of their own, either in quantity or quality, ſufficient to 
ſupply their vaſt manufacture; from England therefore came their principal ſupply of wool. 
There is every reaſon to believe that they had our wool ſent over to them as early as the tenth 
century, though there are no records of it; but! in the eleventh and twelfth centuries we cer- 
tainly know they were ſupplied from England with that article; and now, in this thirteenth 
century, we ſee, in ' theſe ſtaplers, a kind of corporation eſtabliſhed, for the huſineſs of collect- 
ing our wool in the inland counties, and bringing it to the moſt convenient ſea ports, for its 
paying the King's cuſtom or ſubſidy, previous to its exportation to the Netherlands. With 
this plain commerce England long ſupplied all her wants from foreign parts, and our mer- 
chants brought home annually a conſiderable balance of gold and filver. It is true, we can- 
not exhibit any particular balance for this century, yet what will be ſeen under the reign of 
this King's great grandſon, Edward III. even before he had erected a woollen cloth manu · 
facture in England, will be a demonſtration of the benefits of our commerce at that time, a8 
name ee ; — well 
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1 Malynes gives us a report, made i in the erben Ul Qin Elitabetts 1 ms 3; the . 

Chief Juſtice, the Maſter of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief Baron, to whom the « examination 

Was referred by the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, of the Company of Staplers claim to a Tight of 

_ exporting our woollen cloth at all times, as being one of the ſtaple commodities of the *king-' 
dom, equally with, and perhaps prior to, the Merchant Adventurers Company, Which it 
wWosculd be of no material conſequence to recapitulate. It is ſufficjent briefly to obſerve, that 
after we began to make and export woollen eloth, the Merchant Adventurer's Company, 
though of lefs' antiquity, gradually gained the aſcendant over the Stapler's Company, although 
in the charters both of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. to the Merchant Adventurer's 
Company, there is a reſervation to the Company of the Mayor, Conſtables, and Fellowſhip 
of the Merchants of the Staple of England, (that being their proper legal defignation) of full 
8 8 liberty to trade into the limits of thoſe charters. And when at length it was judged expedient 
to enadct a total prohibitiorr of the exportation of our wool, it is no wonder that the Staplers 

Company dwindled to nothing. At this day they are only a mere name, without any virtual 

* exiſtence; nevertheleſs they keep up the form and ſhew of a corporation, by continuing an- 
mually to elect the officers of their Company, as directed by their ancient charters; thoſe who. 

_ deal in wool, ſtill called wool-ſtaplers, keeping up this nominal corporation, and holding at 
this time, in their corporate capacity, a ſmall ſam of money in tke public funds, the intereft 
whereof ſerves to defray the expence of their meetings and elections. But they never had a 
hall, or particular houſe or office of their own, within the city of London, like other trading 

| companies; although the Inn of Chancery near Holborn bars is ſo denominated, from their 
warchouſes being anciently fituated there, as was alſo an office and warehouſe of theirs, which 
ſince the erection of the new bridge at Weſtminſter, has loſt its very place, as well as ancient 

name of Wool-ſtaple, at the upper end of Canon, commonly called Channel Row. 

1268 We ſee the great privileges at this time granted by charter to the city of Leipfick, {Liprck) 
in Saxony, by Theodoric Marquis of Landſperg, viz. freedom for merchants of all na- 
„tions to reſort and traffick thither, even though he ſhould be at enmity with the ſovereigns 
1 of thoſe merchants.” This ſeems to have given riſe to the famous fair of 'Leipfick, whi- 
ther, to this day, merchants, even from as far as Conſtantinople, reſort. Pei 775 Originun 
Lib enſum, lib. ii. p. 215. Francofurti. 8 vo. 1700. 

The hiſtoriographers of the city of London have, from their archives, found, 
that in 1268, for half a year only, there was paid to the crown, for cuſtoms on | 


— — 


all foreign merchandize, the ſum only of — — „„ 6 10 
And for tolls in the fleſh, fiſh, and corn markets, and alſo at the city gates, 

and in Smithfield, &c. — | 5 V e on” 6 4 
Total for balf a year, (being 9855 195. 114. of the prefent money) d Vt 64/4 I 3 27 


Or, on an average, 21871. 19s. 34. yearly paid to the crown from the Londoners for cuſtoms, 
tolls, &c. of our modern money. 
1269 In the firſt volume of the Fœdera, p. 857, we find a ſecond treaty of amity id commerce, 
between Henry III. of England and Magnus king f Norway, by which it was ſtipulated, 
That the merchants of either kingdom might freely reſort to each kingdom, to buy and ſell 


their merchandize; but not to carry away their goods bought till paid for. Such alſo as 
7 « ſhould 
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As 


now compleated, being but twenty-four years in building, and efteemed then the fineſt church | © 
in the weſtern: parts of Europe: "TY there are > other Weh 9 88 1 one. m0 e building” of it 
employed fixty years. N 
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- the former, although his former expedition to the Eaſt had been ſo unfortunate; on which 


altogether omit ſo remarkable an event. 


ed, and much merchandize conſumed ; yet, on this ſad occaſion, chere is mention made 


* diſpute between them,” :/licque miſerabilem urb is ac Templi deflagrationem conſpexiſſet, „and 


dral church, and that, agreeable to our conjecture, under the year 1250, there might be ſeveral 


” — 


tian religion to be preached in his country. Edward, Prince of Wales, arrived before Tunis 


peace they had made with the Moors; yet, as there was now no remedy, he agreed to it, and 
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11 ſhould happen to be. ſhipwrecked, might a fave and carry away what belonged t. to them 
« out of ſuch r 1 ſhould * affiſted therein ex 80 magiſtrates, de. "of wy {+ age 7 
12 kingdom.“ | | 91 N 2 $45, Mr | z 


Weſtminſter new e elite: ben had An Urin to be +ebuilt 3 in the year 1245, was 


Wheat, according.to the Clironicon WN was now 510 ect e dar” as four pounds 
ſixteen thillings: per quarter, or fourteen pounds eight, ſhillings of our money, A monſtrous 


P if the biſhop's authorities may be depended on, being one pound fixteen ſhillings _— = 


our money for a fingle buſhel. | | Nay, he ſays, it was ſometime i in this ſame year at fix pounds 
eight ſhillings per quarter, or nineteen pounds four ſhillings of our. money, being two pounds | 
eight ſhillings per buſnel. 80 great, "ſays the good Biſhop, was the famine in this e 
St. Louis, or Louis IX. king of France, reſolved on a ſecond cruſade, twelve years after 


account the Genoeſe ſent ten thouſand troops to that King s rendezvous at Aigueſmortes. But 
before he ſet ſail for Paleſtine, he determined to attack the Moors of Tunis, who extremely 
incommoded Sicily, his brother's kingdom; at which the Genoeſe grew very uneaſy, leſt the 
Tuneſians, with whom they had a great deal of commerce, ſhould ſeize on all their effects 
there; yet out of reſpect to St. Louis, they complied.” This King, as is well known, died 
of a contagious diſorder before Tunis, and his ſon, Philip the Hardy, returned home with 
the army, without taking that place, though he obliged the King of Tunis to releaſe all 
Chriſtian priſoners, and to pay fifty thouſand ounces of gold, or one hundred and eighty- three 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds of our ſterling money, at three pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence per ounce, for the charge of the war, and as much more in two years time; 
to hold alſo his kingdom of the crown of France by a certain tribute, and to permit the Chriſ- 
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with a powerful army juſt as the French were embarking: he was extremely concerned for the 


was even ſo generous as to refuſe the half of the fifty thouſand ounces of gold, which the new 
French King offered him: ſo Prince Edward withdrew to Sicily, where he wintered with his 
army, and departed from thence in the ſpring to Syria. We have ſhortened this ſtory as 
much as poſhble, becauſe we cannot help expreſſing ſome doubt concerning the truth of part of 
it; yet as it is handed down to us by a OY 1 5 755 ſuch : as See? were, we could not 
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Nevill, the Norwich hiſtorian, acquaints us, that, in the time of their Biſhop; Rogarde wa 
Skerwyng, a great riot happened, in the fair time, between the citizens and the monks of the 
priory, by which diſturbance. both city and priory were ſet on fire, and almoſt totally deſtroy- 


of but one church: * for when King Henry III.“ went thither himſelf, to ſettle matters i in 


** ſaw the miſerable burning of the city and church, or temple, the King could hardly reſtrain 
his tears ;” yet poſſibly, by the word templum, might peculiarly be meant only the cathe- 


pariſh churches in this 7 though perhaps not e at this time. IP Edward I, 
Vol. I. G | - * ſucceeding 
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Land, ſtopped at. Rome, the monks obtained of the, Pope;. that the quarrel bevween hem 


ue and the citizens ſhould be decided by the King. He thereupon decreed,” that towards the 


0b, 6 rebuilding; of the church, and of other parts of the city; deſtroyed either by the flames or 8 
dab 4 by the fury of the people, the citizens ſhould pay three thouſand. marks,” or fix-thouſang 


pete 5 expenee, weighing ſeven pounds, which, at forty-four” 


Cd ? — . 
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pounds of our money, in the ſpace of ſix years, hy five hundred marks, or one thouſand | 
pounds of our money, yearly ; and ſhould alſo cauſe a golden box to be made, at their own 


88 s ten ſhillings per pound of 
gold, is, in modern value, three hundred and eleven pounds ten killings. „ for holding B 


' 1 460 Enchariſt - And. laſtly, in commemoration of this, barbarous riot, the King condemned the 


* city in an annual payment of forty ſhillings to the crown, which,” ſays — . wrote 
in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, continues to this time... 
Although Lubeck, at this period, was become a place of conſiderable commerce, yet, in 
\. thoſe early times, buildings of brick or ſtone were not as yet very common in cities ſo far 
8 but in this year, this city being half conſumed. by fire, the Senate decreed, that for 


: | the future their houſes ſhould be built, with bricks; and nat with clay, en they had befor ben: 
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according to Lindenbrogius, in bis Chronica Selavica. TIED 

The city of Kiel, che capital of Holſtein, ſays. Werdenhagen, 1 was en. 0 1 ns vin, many pri- 
- vileges by Gerard, earl of Holſtein and Schawenburg. | ” me 

Alexander III. king of Scotland, that he might teſtify the Cone fs as Ns reſt of Chri- 
tendom had done, for the Holy-War, ſent the earls of "Athol Nay e Wider with one 
"RvR" men, and one thouſand marks of ſilver. 

In this laſt year of King Henry III. of England; and firſt of Kiog En 4 ng to 
| Madox' s Hiſtory. of the Exchequer, Chap xviii. p 528, we find a wine- gauger not only in 
the port of London, but alſo at Briſtol; ee rde and Portſmouth: at London the new 
gauge duty amounted to fiſteen pounds ſixteen ſhillings and ſeven · pence, Which, at one penny 
per dohum, or ton, made three thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-nine tons. At South- 
pte and Portſmouth, thirteen pounds two ſhillings and three pence, for three thouſand 
one hundred and forty-{even tons, At Sandwich, been N e 0 and four- 
ban for one thouſand nine hundred tons. 

The principal cuſtoms for importation ſeem to have bans on wines; as our Ringen in thoſe 
times, uſed large quantities of French and Rheniſh wines: indeed, there 1 is, as lh ſcarce = 
mention made of Spaniſh, Portugueſe, or Italian wines. 


127 3 This year is remarkable for the election of Rodolph, earl of Hanſburg, aa 8 of 


Alſace, to the imperial throne of Germany, from whom the preſent illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria 


is lineally deſcended ; which houſe, with a few ſhort. interruptions, has been at the head of 
the German Empire ever ſince. This Rodolph ſoon after vanquiſhed Ottocar, king of Bo- 


| hemia, and took from him the country of Auſtria, of which Ottocar had before robbed the 


houſe of Bavaria: yet Rodolph had an averſion to going into Italy, from an obſervation, that 
former Emperors had been generally unfortunate in their journies thither. This averſion is 
faid to have made him the more readily comply with the offers of Ons 1925 ee cities of ad 


to purchaſe, or confirm, their freedom or independence. 


In this year, ſays Lindenbrogius, in his Chronica Sclavica, dae citizens « of Lubeck but on 
wor tek he does not n Gangs ay took, and ML Laval the N we ene in Lone 
x wy „ nee a > & 2 0 rania, 
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1273 rania, Killing wehe of 1 inhabitants and carrying _— the rich citizen captives to 
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7 1 the n dn foal of b King Ken L. we aA iwer the seen of it, from the 
585 ſecond volume of Rymer's Fœdera, p. 115, <4.-he-ditefts! bis mandates to the following 
4 ſheriffa, who, in their reſpective counties, it is well known; were, in thoſe times; the re- 


ceivers of the crown revenues, vi. thoſe of Gloceſter, Bedford and Bucks, Oxford, Kent, 


« hens and capons, and thirteen fat goats. What the King ſent for! from 6ther counties 


does not appear; but from tlioſe enormous quantities of proviſions, we may gueſs how large 


the number of gueſts at this feaſt muſt have been : indeed, they were all who TE 2 528 of 
the crown, who had no reaſonable excuſe for their abſenſee . 


1274 There bad been, in cheſe times, continual diſputes between King Edward I L of Wethau 


and the Counteſs of Flanders, on account of mercantile intereſts: - She had' forcibly ſeized on 


many ſhips and much merchandize, of England and Ireland, according to the cond volume 
of the Feedera, p. 32—3. Her filkermen/ likewiſe had killed many Engliſh: fiſhermen ; and 


in return, the Engliſh had committed much the ſame kind of offence againſt the Flemings. 
All differences therefore were now accommodated by a treaty between Edward and Guy earl 


of Flanders, which is the firſt commercial one we meet with between England and Flanders. 
This quarrel had its birth in Henry 1IT's time, and was come to ſo great a height, that our 


wool, and all other merchandize, was prohibited to be exported to Flanders; which, conſider- 


ing that country's vaſt woollen manufacture, muſt have very much diſtreſſed them. And we 
find more miſunderſtandings of this ſort, in the ow 229%, NOSE 1 ſeizuren, ee 
&c. of ſhips and merchandize are mentioned. 


King Edward I. when Prince of Wales, had, in Paleftine, Skid * the "Demiplats there 


twenty-four thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-four livres Tournois: therefore, in this year we 


find, in the ſecond volume of the Fœdera, p. 34, a diſcharge given to this King for that ſum by 
the maſter of the Templars in London, and alſo for five thouſand three hundred and thirty-three 


livres, fix ſols, eight deniers, ſuper cuſtibus, dampnis, et int&eſſe, that is for coſts, (as cuſtibus can 


mean nothing elſe, though not in Cowel's Interpreter of Law Terms) damages andintereſt, which 
Edward had bound himſelf to make good. This is the firſt mention we find in the Fœdera 


of the word intereſſt, which we tranſlate intereſt, otherwiſe called uſura, or uſury, on the loan 
of money, after Dr. Cowel's Law Dictionary; from which word, without doubt, the modern 


Engliſh word intereſt came into uſe, and gradually baniſhed the word uſury, as it became 
afterwards applicable to extravagant and illegal intereſt only. Cowel gives us an inſtance of 


this meaning of the word, under the fiftieth year of Henry III. viz. “ Socii Mercatores Senen- 
, fes trahunt Elyenſem epiſcopum in cauſam coram magiſtro Alexandro de n Judice a domino 


papa delegato, ſuper trecentis marcis de Sorts, et centum marcis di intereſſt. Although, under 
the words, damages, forfeitures, or delays, we find it in effect before this time. We again 


meet with the ſame word, in the year 1283, Vol. II. p. 388, of the Feedera, when Charles, 
prince of Salerno, gives a band to King Edward I. for ten thouſand marks ſterling, formerly 


5 | : . lent 


1 


_ « Surry and Suſſex, Warwick and Leiceſter; Somerſet and Dorſet, and Eſſex, to ſend up to 

London, each à certain nuinber᷑ of bacon-hogs, amounting in all to two hundred and ſeven- 
„ ty-eight, for ſo we here tranſlate the word hacunes, agreeable to the beſt edition of Cowel's 
Law Dictionary or Interpreter; though flitches of bacon ſeem to us à more natural interpre- 
tation, more eſpecially as hogs follow immediately after, four hundred and fiſty hogs, four 
hundred and forty oxen, four hundred and thirty ſheep, twenty-two thouſand fix hundred 
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By theſe: records/we alſo and this King's 's ME dend It. basel many fakes of 1 money, = 
at different times, of the Lombard merchants, chiefly thoſe of Florence and Lucca, Who had 
44 yy Ig commercial dealings here. But neither the word inter ey, nor indeed; but very ſeldom, 
OR "= or expenſum, is to be found in that King's obligations to them: he only directs 
0 is Barons of the Exchequer, then the managers of the crown revenue, to pay the principal 
fſiums at the times ſpeciſied. Thoſe foreigners, poſſibly for prudential reaſons, added before. 
| hand, by the K ing's tacit conſent, the intereſt to the principal ſum really advaticed by them 5 
. RY 6 + the church, in thoſe days, at leaſt many of the clergy, pretending that uſury, or any Initereſt 
allowed for money, was a ſinful practice. Or poſſibly, thoſe Italians reſiding here, being ſuch 
great gainers by their other general dealings with both King and people, might be glad to pre- 
ferve the royal protection, by lending the crown money without TP e r the 9 7 
1 appears to be the moſt conſiſtent with probability. Fi» | 
At the coronation of Edward Iſt. Alexander III. king of bac uttended to "OY 
5 Demag for his many large poſſeſſions in England, and was allowed the ſame travelling ex- 
pences, honours, &c. as we have Os __ the I: 2 55 were e to e "1h Taken 
the Lion, his grandfather, ' | 5 
1 5 la the ſecond volume, ps 45, of: * Rh we. e nnd King Bend: I. "#7 ho under 
| engagements to aid his brother-1n-law, Alfonſo; king of Caſtile, againſt the Moors of that 
country; but being himſelf alſo under certain engagements for the Holy War, he now gives 
leave to his ſubjects to aſhit him, and alfo promiſes the future aſſiſtance of the ſhips of Eng- 
land and Gaſcony. And, five years after, he granted leave for that King to build ſhips and 
_ | gallies at Bayonne. This circumſtance proves how mis al a naval force rt e Chriſ- 
bit tian Kings poſſeſſed at this period. a 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, hating hot * 1 4 refuſed. to come to Sue - 
a Paid Iſt's coronation to do him homage, his grandfather, old Lewellyn, having voluntarily 
ſubmitted himſelf a vaſſal to King Henry III. Edward therefore determined to reduce him to 
fubjection; and, probably, his ſecret intention was, as ſoon after happened, to annex Wales 
to his crown. For this Welch war, he took of every knights-fee fifty marks, and conſider- 
able ſums of all his cities and burghs, by way of loan, London advancing no leſs than eight 
_ thouſand marks; i. e. ſixteen thouſand pounds of our modern money: thus furniſhed, he 
proceeded with his army to Wales, by the way of Flint, where he built a caſtle for ſecurity, 
and made a great progreſs in this and the following year. 
By a ſtatute this year, which was the third of Edward I. Cap. iv. concerning ee it 
was decreed, © That where a man, a dog, or a cat, eſcape alive out of the ſhip, neither ſuch 
<< ſhip, nor barge, nor any thing within them, ſhall be adjudged a wreck; but the goods ſhall 
be faved, and kept by the ſheriff for the benefit of the owners, otherwiſe they fhall remain 
« to the King, &c. And by the act of the 17th of Edward II. whales, and great ſturgeons, 
te taken in the ſea, &c. were to be the King's, except in certain privileged places“. 
1276 In the ſecond volume of Rymer's Feedera, p. 1065, we find; a letter in this year from 
Albert, duke of Brunſwick, to King Edward I. in behalf of the merchants of Bremen, which. 
was then ſubject to that Prince, requeſting, that they might be again permitted ſafely to reſort 


to London for their amen affairs, as in the time of his — an z the OP 
| ni aye ing 


* 


_ * 


* 


2 > at · this time n with the Londoners, becauſe, as related toned years e in a 


# « 
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letter from the magiſtrates of Bremen to King Edward, Herman, a Bremener, reſiding at 
London, had run beyond ſea, without paying his proportion of an impoſition laid by the 
King on the city of London. This, in ſome meaſure, proves Bremen to have been then a 
conſiderable plate; and it alſo ſhews that it was, in thoſe times, à general rule . in England, 


that the aggregate body of every particular nation of foreigners, reſiding here, were Sa to 


5 anſwer for the miſdemeanors of every individual perſon of their number. 


Gold is ſaid to have been now firſt coined at Venice; and as the free cities as; lay were, in 


rhoſe times, always prior to the more weſtern parts of Europe in point of commerce and im- 
provements, this is another circumſtantial proof of Mr. en nn in e ___ 


12 


to have been coined in England ſo early as the year 1257. > 2888 * 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, was unable to withſtand W power of King Nun I. . 
with a great army, had, in this year, cut a very broad way through a great foreſt, which open- 
ed a paſſage into the heart of Wales; ſo that he drove the Welch to their uſual retreat on the 


mountains of Snowdon, whilſt, with his fleet, he gained poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey; 


1278 


the Prince, therefore, was forced to conſent to King Edward's terms, which were as follow: 
for the obtaining of a peace, he was to promiſe, or agree, to pay down fiſty thouſand pounds 


ſterling, i. e. one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of our modern money, (a vaſt ſum, and 


probably impoſſible. to be then raiſed at once in Wales) for the expences of the war; and to 
hold for the future the iſle of Angleſey of the crown of England in fee- farm, at the yearly tri- 
bute of one thouſand marks. Edward, however, afterwards remitted both theſe payments. 
According to Blaew and others, the bay, or inlet, called the Dollert Sea, lying between 
the modern province of Groningen and the principality of Eaſt Frieſeland, was now firſt 
formed by an inundation, which utterly and irrecoverably overwhelmed thirty-three villages, 
beſides farm houſes in the open country. It was probably occaſioned by an earthquake; 
We do not find in the Fœdera any charter of King Edward I. in this year to the Cinque- 
Ports; yet Hakluyt makes mention of one in this year, wherein, after reciting former charters 


of privileges, even as far back as King Edward the Confeſſor's time, it was ſtipulated, That 


** whenever the King goes beyond-ſea, the Cinque Ports ought to attend him with fifty. ſeven: 


«+ ſhips, each having twenty armed ſoldiers, and to maintain them at their own colt for the- 


“ ſpace of fifteen days.” For which ſervice, thoſe five ports had various privileges beſtowed 
on them by the crown; ſuch as freedom from many old and cuſtomary taxes and duties in 
buying and ſelling every where; in the nee of their own Sig &c. &c. TIO of which. 
are now become obſolete. | 

The exorbitant riches and power of the ark 404 convents in „Eng had bo. long: 
complained of as a great grievance. - The blind zeal of the laity, in beſtowing their eſtates to 
what they called pious uſes, was become highly neceſſary to be reſtrained ; otherwiſe, in pro- 
ceſs of time, all the lands of the kingdom would fall into the hands of the eccleſiaſtics, the 
church never dying nor alienating, and at the ſame time conſtantly acquiring additional poſ-- 
ſeſſions. Eyven in the firſt Magna Cbarta, which the barons had obliged King John to ſign, 
there was a clauſe inſerted, expreſsly prohibiting all. perſons. from alienating cheir lands to the 


church. By the Parliament at Weſtminſter, therefore, in this fourth year of King Edward I. 


the juſtly celebrated and excellent Mortmain- act was made, whereby all perſons were 
« reſtrained from giving, by will, or otherwiſe, their eſtates to thoſe ſo aallaal. religious pur- 


the. 


poſes, and to ſocieties. that never die, without a Len from. che crown.“ It waz, called 


# 


1 AN. HISTORICAL! AND cn ,,,, bc rien = 


NOTE 5 oh * the Lori A8. becauſe it refirained eſtates from Gilling: into hands where they lay dead 


for ever, and did not circulate, as other property dot, for the benefit of the -occafions. and 
commerce of the people; or, as Mr. Rapin well expreſſes it, from falling into dead hands; 
chat 18, hands of no ſervice to the King and the public, without! hopes of ever changiüg their 
owners. Had the church gone on amaſling eftates,-as they had one till this perisd; general 
commerce and manufactures would have been abſolutely prevented, and the body of the laity, 
in leather jackets and rags, would have only ſerved to till the lands of the church, 7. e. of the 
| whole kingdom, excepting perhaps the demeſue lands of the crown though it is not improbable, 
that many of our Kings ee have b led en as ae and pe are 2 0 zeal, 
as well as their ſubjects. 
127 In the ſeventh year of King Edward i i atten to Vlado Hiſtory's: "ou Sie, 
cChap. xxiii. p. 633, the Lucca merchants reſiding at London, were the keepers of the Cam- 
. -....4 hjium, or Mint of London:“ 80 little were our "own eee in and vue ee 
cit a with the art of coining money. Sword S605 1-03; 468 FA GAY OL OF 


3 


* 


The coin of England being, at this t time, in an anpdived ind en ries; entifioned_ 

1 by the troubles of the laſt long and feeble reign, and it being known that the Jews were the 
principal authors of this grievance, King Edward I. cauſed them all to be ſeized, on one and 
the ſame day, that the guilty might not eſcape; two hundred and eighty of whom, of both 
ſexes in London, were convicted of clipping the good, and of coining and uttering of falſe 
money, and were all put to death, as were alſo great numbers in other parts of England; the 


- moiety of whoſe effects was given to the en for en 7 now hows eee in 
Chancery-lane, London.1 7 a 


4 | %, 3 
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cate: Contrary to their uſual cuſtom, the Genie ey Piſans had 8 A WN time in 
peace, till this year, when they took oppoſite ſides, in the war between Charles of Anjou, and 
Peter of Arragon, for the Kingdom of Sicily. This afforded a pretext for reviving the ancient 
conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Corſica.” De Mailly ſays, that the Genoeſe now put to ſea twenty 
> three gallies, and twelve ſhips ; but nothing was done, except the invaſion of Corſica by the 
Piſans, with enen n l the Genoole Trung” to en bens own e in 
harveſt- time. 119 15 
In this ſame year, Magnus V. King of N orway, whoa 188 call n III. 10 dark is 
the chronology of Norway, according to the Hanſeatic hiſtorian, Werdenhagen, vol. I. 
pars iii. cap. 14. being inſtigated by certain evil adviſers, to ſuſpend the great privileges“ 
perhaps too great for his kingdom's intereſt, which the Hans-towns had obtained of for- 
„mer Kings in the ports of Norway, they, on this provocation, blocked up with their 
«+ fleets all the ports of that kingdom, ſo as nothing could 'be brought into his country by 
ſea, The Norwegians, accuſtomed to the corn and ale of Germany, in exchange for their 
own dried fiſh, and threatening a general ſedition for the want thereof, King Magnus 
obtained the interceſſion of Eric, King of Sweden, whereby the Hanſeatics had not only 
their former privileges in Norway reſtored, but alſo received a great ſum of money, in 
«< compenſation of damages; which good agreement continued for many years after.“ F” But 
this chronology is ſomewhat erroneous, ſince we find no Swediſh King of that name alive in 


1280, Magnus II. being the then en ny" of trons r miſtakes a are but too 
common with Werdenhagen. 


In this year, being the eighth of King Edward L the danse of tlie Cochlear and 
the Barons thereof, had cach of them a yearly Ou of forty pounds, and one of the Re- 
 membrancers 
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King Edward 1. by hi | 


| = * « ſerve all the liberties and free cuſtoms: of the merchants of Germany, having their houſe in 
„ TLondon, commonly called the Guildhall of the Germans, i. e, the Steel - yard, which 


0 they or their progenitors enjoyed there, Neither, adds this King. will we withhold, 
nor ſuffer the ſame to be. withheld from them All which the ſaid King's ſon and ſucceſ- 


for again confirms to them, in the year 1311, as, in vol. iii. p. 268, of the Fœdera. Vet it 


is ſomewhat extraordinary, that we ſhould not find, throughout all that vaſt collection of 


0 public records, any ſpeciſie account in what their privileges and free cuſtoms, ſo. often men- 


tioned in general, did particularly conſiſt; although, there is no reaſon to doubt, but they 
were tlien well known to. ſo; penetrating a Prince * * n I. who enn had a 


valuable conſideration for this renewal of them. fs 
Stowe, in his Survey of London, ſays, that two n 1 ee i. clas Os London ob- 


; liged the company of the Steel - yard to pay two hundred and ten marks for the repair of 


1281 


1282 


Biſhopſgate, and to engage to keep it in repair for the future. The merchants then reſiding 
in the Steel-yard, were thoſe of Cologne, Triers, Hamburg, Hunnondale, and Munſter. 


We have an authentic account of the grandeur of Hamburg, even. ſo early as this year, 


under wbich Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgenſes, lib. | 11. p- 72, acquaints us, 
that a memorable fire happened in that city, by which the greateſt part of it was burned 


«© down.” He ſays, it then greatly flouriſhed in riches, in high credit and reputa- 


“ tion, and in no inconſiderable power, en adorned with e, ane, . other 
e private and public ediſices. 

Peter III. King of Augen, Sons: at this, time ae e in FOR a to Sicily, by 
Charles, brother to St. Louis, the French King, the French were then ſo diſliked in-Sicily, 
that, on Eaſter Sunday evening, in the year-1282, they were all cruelly maſſacred. This ſad 


event is called, by way of diſtinction, the Sicilian. Veſpers, the bell ringing out for evening 


prayers, being the ſignal for the maſſacre to begin. As may naturally be ſuppoſed, very ſharp 
engagements enſued between the Arragoneſe fleet and that of France, conſiſting of hireg ſhips 
from Genoa and Piſa, but generally to the diſadvantage of the French, who een aban- 
doned Sicily, but ſtill continued to keep poſſeſſion of Naples. ; 
Piſa's maritime ſtrength is now acknowledged, even by Baptiſta FR the 6 
of its antagoniſt, to be ſo great at this time, as to conſiſt of one hundred gallies. The Piſans 
happened, at this time, to have taken part with the Emperor Frederick II. againſt the Pope; 
but they were, however, ſo compleatly beaten in a ſea-fight by the Genoeſe, that they loſt 


forty, ſome ſay. forty-nine or fifty, of their gallies, and had twelve thouſand, or, according to 


others, ſixteen thouſand men killed or taken priſoners in this engagement; by which, and 
another equally unfortunate; in the following year, the Piſans were ſo extremely reduced, as 
never more to be able to diſpute the dominion of the ſea with Genoa.; They are ſaid even to 


have loſt, ſoon after, the very ſpirit or inclination to maritime affairs, according to out 


Genoeſe author, who. quotes Petrarch and others for his vouchers; ſo that, in the year 1290, 


they were diſpoſſeſſed by the Genoeſe, in conjunction with the power of Lucca, of Leghorn 


and the iſle of Elba, and were afterwards attacked in their famous port of Sienna, where, they 
were utterly vanquiſhed, and that city pillaged: they were alſo compelled in the year 1299, to 
Fay to Genoa, a large ſum of money for the charges of the war, <a is, for — totally un- 
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done. They were alfo obliged * to give- up al hey" held in Wörken and Sardinies 


render their ſubjection complete, they bound themſelves, like Carthage of old, not to 
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appe 
for eleven years to come, with any armed veſſel on che ſeas! Such Was tlie final ide of a 5 


5 long c contention between the unfortunate republic of Piſa and that of Genoa, 'for what may be : 
called a monopoly of the Of 125 of eee een not e enen n n Years 
later than this period. „ e OR UP TR 
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The herring fiſhery Geber to de ſo Nasr on che belt 6f I that . 
exhibits a grant, in the year 1283, from Eric VI. king of Denmark, never before publiſned, 


to the city of Hamburg, of a piece of ground, whereon to erect their booths /tabernas ee). 


during the annual herring fair on that coaſt. "That King alſo grants the Hamburgers all the 


favours and privileges at this fair, which the other maritime cities of the north coaſt of Ger- 
| many, or ſouth ſhores of the Baltic Sea, had enjoyed from himſelf or his anceſtors. Although 


this may be the firſt time we find any mention of a herring fair at Schonen, like that after- 
wards at Yarmouth, yet we have ſeen, under the year 1204, that there was'then-a great her- 


ring fiſhery on this ooaſt; ae it is e . ane fiir was mand ay ou keg near the 
T ſhips. 8 25 £ >. WS. 47> . 


Notwithſtanding what we have before related of the ball of: Piſa eariticns ky Wag ander 


, the year 1282, yet as the completion of it was ſome years later, we muſt now relate what hap- 


pened when, in the next year, Piſa ſent out a fleet of ſixty gallies againſt Genoa. The 
Genoeſe,“ according to De Mailly, in the ſpace of three days only, equipt ſeventy gallies 


to encounter them, which,” ſays he, is the more ſurprizing, as, at this day, they could 


<< hardly fit out ten gallies in the ſpace of a month. The Eſſai de Hiſtoire du Commerce 
de Veniſe, printed at Paris, in 1729, ſays the ſame thing ; and adds, that, on another occa- 


ion, they built fifty- eight gallies, and eight other veſſels, called phaleſes, in one day, viz. 


from, or between, three in the morning and ſun-ſet. The reader, however, is leſt to judge 
for himſelf concerning the ſtructure and ſize of theſe veſſels, and the probability of this ac- 
count. In the ſame year alſo, the Genoeſe fitted out thirty more ſhips, gallies, and galeaſſes 


againſt the Piſans; and over and above theſe equipments, there were divers others in the ſame 


year; ſo that, according to De Mailly, the Genoele fitted out, in the ſpace of one year, up- 
wards of two hundred ſhips and gallies; a thing which ſeems almoſt incredible, and which it 


was impoſſible to have done, and eſpecially to have manned ſuch a fleet, without a moſt ex- 
tenſive maritime commerce. Our buſineſs is not to relate all their ſea ſkirmiſhes, &c. yet we. 
cannot avoid remarking the magnitude of eight of their galeaſſes, fitted out in 1284, along 


with ninety of their gallies. Theſe eight veſſels had each one hundred and ſixty ſeats of oars, 
and were called pamphiles, according to De Mailly, who adds, that in a ſea fight this year 


near Leghorn, between the Genoeſe and Piſans, the former having one hundred and ten gal- 


lies, beſides the above-named eight enormous galeaſſes, fought with arrows, ſtones, and arti- 
ficial fire, ¶ feu d artifice) . What this laſt- named inſtrument of death was, we cannot now 
pretend to determine. The fight was a moſt deſperate one indeed, and almoſt beyond deſcrip- 
tion; in the end, however, the Piſans were utterly vanquiſhed, and Leghorn, burned; and, 
to render its haven uſeleſs, the Genoeſe ſank divers large ſhips, filled with ſtones, at its 
entrance: the Genoeſe took twenty-eight of their gallies, and ſunk ſeven, while the reſt with 


difficulty eſcaped to Piſa. In this engagement five thouſand Piſans were killed, and nine thou- 


ſand carried captives to Genoa, from whence aroſe a joke then current, that there were more 


Piſans at Genoa than at Piſa. Moriſoti Orbis maritimus, * A Cy 23. We muſt not 
forget 


— 


o 


7. or THE: 02161 TY c MERGE . 241 ; 
> i to 0 that, i in this great naval combat, each Genoeſe galley had its ſhalop, or boat, 


in order to give notice to the Admiral, from time to time, of the condition of the fleet. We 
may here further obſerve, from the numbers ſlain in theſe ancient ſea fights, how bloody ſuch 
engagements were, although fire-artillery was not as yet invented. And we may alſo remark 


the great riches and power of both republics at this time, when their meridian glory ſeems to 


have ſhone forth. Genoa was, in conſequence of its victories, much courted by its neigh- 


bours of Venice, Florence, and Lucca; yet ſuch is the inſtability of all worldly power and 


grandeur, this proud ſtate was ſoon to undergo a gradual declenſion. For, although ſhe made 
a conſiderable figure at ſea in the two next ſucceeding centuries, yet her naval power gradually 
decreaſed from about this time forward, not from the: application. of the Genoeſe to commerce, 
which 3 increaſes n Nane gr e all other means Whawyer,: but from her in- 


opinion. 1 

hg have already 1 that; in ahi year writs were firſt ile a the crown to cities and 

towns, to ſend repreſentatives to Parliament, and that their number was but twenty-one in all, 
of which the names have been already giyen. By that liſt it ſhould ſeem, that either the follow- 
ing counties had then no towns, of conſideration enough to have repreſentatives in Parliament 
in King Edward's opinion, or rather, as has been obſerved by our hiſtorians and antiquaries, 
that the other confiderable towns might then be held in fee of the great barons, and of the 
church, and paid no fee-farm rent to the crown. The counties were Weſtmoreland; Lan- 
caſhire, Derby, Durham, Stafford, Warwick, Leiceſter, Rutland, Suffolk, Hertford, Bedford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Buckingham, Oxford, Wilts, Somerſet, Gloceſter, Dorſet, Suſſex, 
Surry, and Berkſhire. In which counties are now, beſide moſt of the common county towns, the 
large and populous cities and towns of Liverpool, Mancheſter, Birmingham, Ipſwich, Devizes, 
| Saliſbury, Taunton, Froome, Bridgwater, and ſeveral other good cloathing towns in the Weſt, 
Lyme, Poole, Reading, Southwark, alſo the now populous manufaQturing towns of Leeds, 
Halifax, Sheffield, &c. in Yorkſhire, and the city of Weſtminſter ; the greateſt number of 
which places were then probably little better than villages, and ſome of the woollen and iron 
manufacturing and trading towns had no exiſtence at all; in particular, the preſent opulent 
commercial town of Hull did not as yet exiſt; ſo happy a change have commerce and manu- 
factures gradually brought about to this nation. Some of the towns, which formerly ſent re- 
preſentatives to Parliament, diſcontinued that practice, particularly Weſt Cheſter, which place, 
upon application in the reign of King Henry VIII. was reſtored again to that privilege. Other 
towns, which, in following times, were made Parliament-burghs, ſinking afterwards to de- 
cay, petitioned the crown to be excuſed from the expence of three ſhillings and four-pence 


per day for the maintenance of each member of Parliament; ſo different are our times from 
thoſe: and there are ſome places, for they cannot be called towns, at preſent, repreſented by 


two Members each, which are almoſt without exiſtence, being under the ſize of a mere village. 
Dr. Brady, in his Treatiſe of Burghs, obſerves, that ſheriffs in their writs for elections to 


Parliament, frequently omitted one or more burghs in a county, of which he gives us many 


inſtances; and at other general elections again ſent writs to thoſe very burghs. This, he 
thinks, was purely from favour, where thoſe burghs were ſmall and poor; and this, ſays he, 
| for aught I can find, was without the direction of the King or his Council, He adds, that 


there were many ſuch omiffions for three hundred years after this time, grounded on ſuch rea- 


ſons ; ſome of which gee ſcat burgeſſes but once or twice before the years "_ and 1641. 
vor. I. | H h | He 
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. ©+ £10 LARGE his Partiacient was andoubitdly this firſt that pave an aid: wait the “ de. 

8 N e in the manner done in our time, by all the three preſent denominations of knights, citi- 
„lin OG Ys burgeſſes—as well as by lords ſpiritual and temporal; but the ee, 0G of 
| pet - cities and towns fate in a chamber ſeparated from the barons and knights. 

In this year, being the eleventh of Edward I. was the firſt ſtatute enacted for the more reably 
and effectually recovering of the debts due to merchants, and therefore called the firſt Statute- 
_ Merchant, or the ſtatute of Acton-Burnell in Shropſhire. * Two years after, there was 3 

ſecond Statute-Merchant at Wincheſter, for enabling merchants, as well in fairs and markets 
as in towns and Cities, effectually to recover their debts. © The want of which good regu- 
lation,“ ſays the preamble to this act, „has occaſioned" many merchants to fall into 
poverty, and alſo hindred foreign merchants from coming into this realm with their mer - 
cchandize; to the great damage of merchants; and of all the realm.” In this act there is 
| only mention of three cities of England, before the mayors” of which, debtors to foreign 
= meerrchants were to be fummoned, viz. London, York, and Briſtol; which is a ſufficient proof 
that they were then the moſt eminent in the kingdom. This is the firſt inſtance, from the 
Norman conqueſt downward, of a legal encouragement given to foreign merchants, called in 
. our acts of parliament merchaht-ſtrangers, who, excepting always thoſe at the Steelyard, till 
now met with many diſcouragements from the ill humours of our people againſt foreigners: 

Jo little was the true intereſt of the public then underſtood. Thoſe foreigners were chiefly 
Lombards and other merchants of Italy, viz. of 'Genoa,” Florence, Lucca, Piſa, and 
Venice, who then ſupplied all che reft of Chriſtendom weſtward with Indian and Arabian 

ſpices and drugs; alſo with their own fine manufaQures of filk and ſtuffs, and with the wines 

and fruits of Italy. Thoſe Italian merchants, commonly ſtiled Lombards, who reſorted to 
England, became alſo great lenders of money, both to our Kings and to many great Lords; 
yet our people were ever grudging them their being permitted to buy and ſell freely, and to 

hire houſes for themſelves.” © They were accuſed of uſing falſe weights and meaſures, &c. 

the truth of which is now uncertain. By ſuch infinuations, the Parliaments, at different 

| times, were inſtigated to make very impolitic ſtatutes againſt them, which were ſometimes 
; ſoftened, and at length repealed : yet the Commons, at this time, granted the fiftieth part of 
| their moveables to King Edward I. on condition of expelling them the kingdom. In 1289, 
however, they were recalled by the King and Lords: in conſequence of which, the city of 
London earneſtly petitioned the King to have the merchant-ftrangers ſent away again: to 
which the anſwer was, the King is of opinion, that merchant-ſtrangers' are uſeful and be- 
_ ** neficial to the great men of the kingdom, and is therefore againſt expelling them.“ Upon 
which we ſhall only remark, That many have blamed the city of London for ſo often and fo 
violently oppoſing foreigners; ſince,” though it may ſuit with the narrow ſyſtem of their fre- 
doms and reſpective companies, which are far from being now judged beneficial to commerce, 
ſach oppoſition has by many been judged detrimental to the general commerce of the kingdom. 
Our own traders in London, and other cities and towns, were alſo extremely jealous of thoſe 
foreign merchants; as if they were hinderers of their commerce, and they were generally the princi- 


pal inſtruments of procuring ſuch ſevere laws and proclamations — Dm them; ſo that they were 
* even 
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to employ; their En liſh landlords as their agents: and brokers for the, recovery of their debts, 
Ke. not being permitted, to be houſekeepers in towns, nor to reſide but for a ſmall limited 


time in England. g They were, in ſhort, for the moſt part, treated 1 in England, in old times, 
àt beſt but as 3 ſort of neceſſary evils, We are here further to. te mark, that the word. mer- 
chant, in thoſe times, implied, as in Scotland and other A it n ae ee to do, all 


kinds of dealers or traders whether by. wholeſale or retail. e las 


- 1 " Te 


1284 In the ſecond volume of the, F dera, p- 272, we find a letter From: ; 5 ki ng. of * poke to 
* King Edward I. concerning the renewal of an alliance between them; wherein he. complains 
of great injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by his merchants from the bailiffs, &c. of certain Engliſh 
ports, and eſpecially from thoſe of Lynn-Regis. : his ſhews that there was then a conſider- 
able commerce between England and Norway, and that Lynn was early a port of commerce. 
It alſo in part confirms what. we had juſt. before. ere of our Harſh s treatment of merchant- 
ſtrangers in England. ; «Kg . : ny . 4 


HOP 
Xx 


In the ſecond volume als, p. . there is. — in thi Fark year, to > King 1 2 
from Florence earl of Holland and Zealand, acquainting him, . That reſolving to coin new 
„money, ſnovi denarii) he had ſent. oyer to England to purchaſe ſilver for his mint; and that 


having procured, nine hundred and ſixty pounds ſterling,” about two thouſand eight hun- 


dred and eighty pounds of our money, about Bedford,” a place one would not greatly ſuſ- 


; pet then to abound with money, as being an inland town of no particular eminence, „ his 


« officers were robbed of it, as they were bringing it in a waggon towards the ſea coaſt. The 
« ſheriff of the county, however, purſuing the robbers, recovered the money, but detained 


JW for the King, until he ſhould receive further orders. Wherefore he now ayes the 


« King to direct reſtitution . to his order.” : 4 Which was undoubtedly granted. 


A little before this time, we find a contract of marriage had been entered into * Ed- 
ward's eldeſt ſon. Alphonſus, and this Earl of Holland's daughter; by which the latter agrees 


to give one hundred thouſand black livres tournois with her; but the Prince died before the 
conſummation. Yet, King Edward, in the contract of marriage, in the year 1285, between 


his own daughter and this Earl's ſon John, gives but fifty - thouſand livres with her. 


In this year, or rather about the cloſe of the preceding one, the principality of Wales, was 


abſolutely united and annexed to the kingdom of England. Lewellyn, its Pri ince, bad revolt- 


ed in the year 1281, and gained ſome advantages in that year by his invaſion of England; but 
the next year, and following one, he ſelt a ſad reyerſe of fortune, and, Was flain in battle in 
the year 1285. After which, David, brother of Lewellyn, and the laſt. of the princely: line, 
had the misfortune to be made a priſoner, by. the Engliſh, and Edward moſt cruelly. hanged 


him up, that he might thereby get rid of the whole race. Thus an end Was put to the inde- 
pendence of Wales, which he immediately united to England, and of which the ple of 


Wales have had no Juſt ground to repent to the preſent time. 


1285 Either the people « of London muſt at this time have been of 2 very bad / 95 wok or att 


badly governed. For in a ſtatute, thirteenth Edward I. never yet printed 1 in. Engliſh, aſter 
reciting the murders, robberies, and riots committed not only in the night, but even in the 


days time, in the city o London, it enjoins, that none be found in the ſtreets, either with 
| 5 “ ſpear or buckler, after the curfeu bell of. the parſon of St. Martin 's-le-Grand rings out, ex- 


cept they be great lords, and other perſons of note: alſo, that no ne. either for wine 
« or ale, be kept open after that bell Tings out, on e of forty pence.“ 0 bitte 
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An n15ToRroaL/ And | ennoworogtear drdverron : 


Ther a are other acts of Parliament of this fame year againſt me Mereale of hk: "kg 
ders, and burning of houſes, which alſo direQs, * For the Sreater ſecurity of the coun 


that walled towns ſhall keep their gates ſhut from ſan-ſet to fun-rifing ; and none "46 
lodge all night in their ſuburbs, without his hoſt ſhall anſwer for him. And all "ogy 


4% ſhall be kept, as in times paſt, with a watch all night at each gate, with a number of men, 


from Aſcenſion Day to Michaelmas.“ How much more quiet and happy is the preſent 
| fate of things amongſt us, owing to trade, induſtry, and liberty ſeeurely eſtabliſhedꝰ 


This year proved extremely fatal to Scotland, by the death of its King Alexander III. ley; 


ing only an infant grandaughter, ſtiled the Maid of Norway, who died ſoon after. Were 
upon that kingdom was miſerably afflifted by the contentions about the ſucceſſion to its 


crown; and crael wars were occaſioned, with ſome few interruptions, between the two ſiſter 
kingdoms, during the greater part of the two fucceeding centuries; in the courſe of which, 


France made Scotland her dupe for gaining advantages in her wars with England. Happy had 
it been for both the Britannic kingdoms, if the Scotiſh nation had, in the beginning, peace- 


ably ſubmitted to King Edward; for then Scotland would long ago have been much bet- 
ter improved and cultivated than it is at preſent : or elſe, that Edward had made a permanent 
conqueſt of it, as he ſtrenuouſly endeavoured ; in which caſe, England would have ſaved the 
loſs of much treaſure, and of ſo many brave men as were from time t time 52880 in the 5 


| Scotifh wars. 


This year produced the firſt law relating to highways, or ad keting from one market 
town to another, which indeed was principally intended for the prevention of robberies, It 


directs, thirteenth of Edward I. cap. 5. Thoſe ways to be enlarged where buſhes, woods, or 
4 dykes,“ i. c. ditches, be, where men may lurk ; ſo that there be neither dyke, tree, nor 


„ buſh within two hundred feet on each fide thoſe roads, great trees excepted. If the lord of 
« the ſoil negte& to do as above, and robberies enſue, he ſhall be anſwerable for the telony, &c. 
« In the King's demeſne lands and roads the like rule ſhall hold, and no Park ſhall be leſs 
% than two hundred feet from the highways.” ; FA 


We have ſhewn, under the year 12 37, that the city of Londok had very early FI the 


convenience of ſweet water by pipes into it. And now we find by James Howell's Londino- 


polis, and others, that the great conduit in the ſtreet called Cheapſide, was caſtellated with 


* ſtone, and ciſterned with lead, as that author expreſſes it, being fupplied with ſweet water 


« conveyed in pipes of lead under-ground from Paddington ;” ; 7. e. from the ſprings 1 in the 
manor of Tyburn, as already mentioned, under the year 1237. 80 that they ſeem to have 
been near fifty years in thus bringing that elegant ſcheme to full e That conduit 
was again rebuilt and enlarged in the year 1479. . 
By Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, wheat was now 10 cheap as two a and 
eightpence, or eight ſhillings of our money, per quarter, being about five times as cheap as in 
our times; and the ſame year was again fo dear as ſixteen ſhillings, or two pounds eight ſhil- 
lings per quarter. The good Biſhop, with ſeeming reaſon, elſewhere aſcribes ſuclr great and 
ſudden alterations in the price of corn, more to the want of fkill and diligence i in the farmers, 
than to the inclemency of the heavens. Poſſibly too, there might, even in thoſe times, have 
been knaviſh tricks practiſed in this bufineſs for private gain; and moreover, it is much to be 
queſtioned, whether the government was ſufficiently diligent to prevent ſuch ſudden yariations. 
All which confiderations make it difficult to form an exact — of Us 2 of I. 
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ing then, 3 to our own times. 
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Is; 


Towards the cloſe of this century; Moriſotus, in his Orbis Mn bind Farkas; is his. 


Theatre of Honour,” both Frenchmen, agree, that the Kings of France can be ſaid, with pro- 
priety, to have firſt appointed the office of Admiral of that kingdom; which near about this 


time alſo firſt began to be held for life. Indeed there ſeemed little or no occaſion then for the 


1289 


1290 


monarch of France to have ſuch an officer; though once barely mentioned under the year 558, 
when the kingdom was uſed to be divided among the royal male children, and not, as at preſent, 


deſcending ſolely to the eldeſt ſon : * $0 that at length only the innermoſt provinces remained 
to the eldeſt branch with the title of King; the other branches, and the Norman Kings of 


« England, poſſeſſing all the maritime provinces ; and whenever our Kings,” ſays Moriſotus, 


« went on any expedition to Syria, Africa, &c. they were forced to make uſe of foreign aa 


and mariners, until they brought about the re- union of their Eimembered Wann,; 


which, however, was confiderably later than this century. 
According to the uncertain author of the Chronica Sclavica, publiſhed by Lindenbrogius 


of Hamburg The German Knights of the Croſs now purchaſed of the Marquis of Branden- 


« burg and Miſnia, for a large ſum of money, the fruitful and then populous country of 


Pruſſia, becauſe it was contiguous to their own'dominions of Livonia : the Marquis had 
before taken it from the Poles with a powerful army.“ By which purchaſe can only 


be underſtood ſome part of that country, probably the eaſternmoſt parts of it, next to Cour- 
land ; fince this order of Knights of the Croſs had + word and Lap a great 
part of Pruſſia ſometime prior to this tranſaftion. 

In thoſe early days, commerce was-not ſo perfectly well underſtood as to be mand in any degree 
ſubſervient to the political intereſts of princes and ſtates. Of this we have an inſtance under 
the year 1289, being the ſeventeenth year of King Edward I. when an act of Parliament paſſed, 


relating to the kingdom of Ireland, the fourth ſection whereof gives leave for all kinds of 
«© merchandize to be exported from Ireland, except to the King's enemies.” Certainly then, 


as well as now, there were ſome Iriſh commodities that interfered with thofe of the ſame kind 
in England, and particularly wool and leather. Even much later than this time, we find ano- 
ther law to the like effect, in the thirty-fourth year of King Edward III. being the year of 


our Lord 1360, cap. 19. © giving leave for all kinds of merehandize,” without any exception, 


to be exported from and imported _ reland, as well by aliens as denizens.” And alſo, 
cap. 18, of the ſame year, it is enacted, That all perſons who have lands and poſſeſſions in 
Ireland, might freely import thither, and alſo export from that kingdom, their own com- 
* modities.” Which liberty would, in our days, be deemed unſafe and dangerous. | 

Although the Poles were never much addicted to commerce, yet near the cloſe of this cen- 


tury, when they were grievouſly harraſſed by the Tartars, they had the good fortune to diſco- 


ver the falt-pits of Cracow, which diſcovery has helped to enrich them. Vet thoſe proud, 


lazy, and indolent people, have ſuffered foreigners, and more efpecially Jews, to engroſs the 
management not ply” of their we but alto much of their corn-trade, n which article Poland 


ſo greatly abounds. 


The time was now come for the utter dans of this Jewsf from Ebighnd, foie d had 


lived there even before the Norman Conqueſt. The Engliſh nation had long deſired to get 
rid of that people; but the preſents they made to the Kings, and to their miniſlers, had till 


now diverted the ſtorm from them; ſo that it was computed they paid to the crown, in the 


| 1 ſhort ſpace of ſeven years, viz. from the fiftieth year of King Henry III. to the ſecond year 


of the preſent King Edward I. no leſs than four hundred N — thouſand pounds, or one 
+ ; 3 million 
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e ag a "II hundred at ſixty: thouſand. pounds of our modern money... dh No. wonder," 
5 ah then, that the court protected them ſo long, finice they fleeced them at pleaſure; being akind 
W144 of bank for them, from whence they ſqueezed out. money, whenever the King. or miniſters 
vere in a ſtate af neceſſity: which our Kings could always des as they were in thoſe times 
To - abſotus lords of their eſtates and perſons ; having had for that purpoſe a place at Weſimin- 
| ter, called the Exchequer of the Jews, where all matters relating to that people were regiſ- 
tered : they had alſo a juſticiary appointed by the King. Let their inſatiable thirſt of gain, 
by their exorbitant uſury, and, as it is alledged, by their debaſing and diminiſhing the coin, 
and other unlawful practices, brought on their baniſhment. Sir Edward Coke thinks that 
: they were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, legally baniſhed ;- but that the act of Parliament made in the 
1 year: of Edward J. at Weſtminſter, called de J udaiſma,,. having baniſhed, their 
2 uſury, as he phraſes it, they thereupon choſe to baniſh. themſelves into foreign parts, Where 
- t oahibps! might live by their uſury; and that. they, for that end, petitioned the King, that 
oh 2 day might be fixed for their departing the realm with his ſafe conduct. Yet others think 
they were all forcibly expelled, being in, number ſixteen thoufand five hundred and eleven, 
1 15 men, women, and children. The King ſeized on all their immoveable eſtates and the 
. crew of a veſſel which carried many of them from the river Thames, not only ſeized on all 
| they had left, but moſt cruelly threw thoſe miſerable people into the ſea, for which many of, | 
them were hanged by the King's order. By their money tranſactions they were become. very 
rich in England, more eſpecially in the great towns, as London, Briſtol, York, Lincoln, 
Oxford, &c. They were accuſed of, and ſometimes cruelly. treated, for crimes which i it is 
probable they never committed: ſuch as their crucifying of Chriſtian children every year, 
Kc. &c. which perſecutions were occaſioned by the violence of a bigotted clergy, the igno- 
rance of the laity, and their hatred of the Jews. They had been expelled F rance in the year 
1143, and were again baniſhed from thence in 130). They were numerous in Spain till 
1492, when they were expelled from thence ; ; though it is thought they are ſtill numer- - } 
ous there under the name of new Chriſtians, and alſo in Portugal, from which kingdom they 
had alſo been driven; as alſo from Naples and Sicily, in the year 1539. Of all parts of Eu- 
rope, they are moſt numerous in Turkey, at Salonichi, the ancient Theſſalonica, in Greece, 
being ſaid to have twenty- four ſynagogues in that one place only. As they are not permitted | 
in moſt Chriſtian countries to be proprietors of lands of inheritance, it is natural enough for 
them to enter into commerce and money-dealings, in which they are certainly very expert.— 
They are, in our days, ſaid to keep up a regular correſpondence with thoſe of their own nation 
throughout all the world; by which they are ſuppoſed to obtain great and early intelligence 
in their commercial intereſts, ſo as to be too often an oyer-match for others: 2 and, on this, 
and other accounts, they have frequently been admitted into the cabinets of Princes. 1 
The Emperor Rodolph I. having, in this laſt year of his reign, granted, or at leaſt much : 
enlarged, the freedom of ſeveral cities of Italy, for certain ſums of money, as related under 
the year 1259, that ſame freedom or independence, as will ever be the caſe, inſpired t them with 
a ſpirit of commerce and improvements of various kinds; and as all, or moſt part, of the Im- 
3 authority over Florence, Genoa, Piſa, Sienna, . Lucca, &c. Was now given up, theſe 
became alſo at this time free ſtates: ſo that there were in Italy, AS. Rapin ffn -almoſt a3 
many ſovereignties as cities. 1 5 ee 
At this time, thoſe cities already 8 3 with. Piſtoia, Ven enice, "Milans be. 
AUsgna, &c. were become by far the wealthieſt, moſt improved, as well as moſt beautifn . * 
| 4 5 wh 
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In this year, being the ed 0 King Edward I. the dee ge ifteenth of all 
their moveable goods to the King ; which, on che city of London, am ounted to no more than 
two thouſand/fix hundred and eighty pounds thirteen ſhillings and eightpence, or eight thou- 


fand five hundred and eighty-two pounds one ſhilling:of our money. By which circumſtance 


40 appears, that no true eſtimate can be made of en wealth at that time from this tax: 


for it is now become impratticable to aſcertain the manner of their laying the tax of Gheinths, 


1291 


and alſo that of tenths, though impoſed, the laſt the ſo lately as in the former part of the 
reign of King James the Firſt. For many, it ſeems, in old times, compounded with the 


King s collectors for a round ſum, and many others had exemptions, '&c.:' Vet, after all, it 


appears to be very extraordinary, that none of the records, nor books of accounts remaining 
in the King's Exchequer, ' ſhould clear up this e en which has bichirts: re ng ſo 
many underſtanding perſons to'aſcertain. : 

The Genoeſe, being now in the higheſt credit fk 1 2 ind bt Atl 0 power, 
made an effort, in the year 1291, to obtain that diſcovery of a new world weſtward, which 
their countryman Columbus f ucceſsfully effected two centuries: later. Both Baptiſta Burgus 


and De Mailly ſay, that they ſent out two gallies for this important purpoſe, under Theodo- 


4 


ſius Doria and Ugolin Vivaldo, who were directed to ſail far weſtward, without the” ſts 
of Gibraltar, in queſt of new countries; but they were never heard of more. 1s 2 
We are now arrived at the concluſion of what is called the Holy War, by the loſs of the 
city of Acres, or Ptolemais, the laſt place which the Cruſaders held on the continent of Aſia; 
the Soldans of Egypt having before diſpoſſeſſed them of all the reſt: by which an end was put 
to the wild, deſtructive, and romantic expedition of the Cruſade ; which had coſt Europe, in 
one hundred and ninety-four years, viz. from its commencement to this year, about two 
millions of men, befides immenſe ſums of money: ſo that Europe, for a long time after, ſadly 
felt both depopulation and impoveriſhment ; as alſo a very great ſcarcity of gold and filver, 
which had been carried to, and left in the eaſt,” for defraying the vaſt expence of ſo many 
1 biſhops, lords, clergy, and gentlemen, with their troops and equipages. That 
extravagant humour of the Holy War,” ſays the judicious Puffendorf, © had continued 
about two hundred years; but the Popes drew the greateſt advantage from it, by aſſuming 
to themſelves not only to command, but to protect the undertakers of thoſe expeditions ; 
and as they iſſued out frequent indulgences, | what was thereby given for this war, was both 
collected and diſtributed by their legates. When the Kings and Princes of Chriſtendom 
went thither themſelves, the general conſequences to their dominions were oppreſſive and 
ruinous; their people being not only grievouſly fleeced of their treaſure, in order to pre- 
pare for thoſe adventures, but the een alſo deprived of a great part of their beſt people, 
to ſupply the the armies for that war.” He adds, The grand miſtake of the Chriſtians, 
was their not firſt of all attempting the ballquet of Egypt before that of Syria.“ | | 
Mr. Fuller, with equal honeſty. and judgment, concludes his account in the following: 
e e Holy War was, for continuance, the longeſt, for money ſpent, the coſtlieſt, 
** —for bloodſhed, the crueleſt, —for pretences, the molt pious, = and for the true intent, the 
© moſt politic, the world ever ſaw; as the popes and moſt of the clergy improved their eſtates. 
6 by this war: for the ocular Princes who went this vogage, ſold or mortgaged moſt of their 
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ſtates 


4 to ſpiritual men, of whom they might again redeem them, and from whom they might be 

_ _ «ſure to find the faireſt. dealing, than to laymen. Thus, Godfrey duke. of Bouillon ſold e 

Mars < his dukedom to the Biſhop of Liege, and his caſtles of Sartenſy and Mouſa to the Biſhop 

. of Verdun, who alſo purchaſed the city of Verdun of his brother Baldwin. By ſuch 245 

d as theſe, the third part of the: beſt fiefs in France came to be poſſeſſed by the clergy, who 
© had the conſcience to buy earth cheap and to ſell Heaven _ 80 1 e war N the 


foundation of their temporal greatneſs.” . 1 ee 


FE 


After theſe reflections, we may add, that this Holy War, las aha coin: $00 the Cat | 
ts princes, put them upon the temporary and very ill-judged expedients, of either raiſing the no- 

minal above the intrinſic value of their ancient ſilver coins, or, which is the ſame, the coin- 
ing of money with the old denomination, but of a ſmaller intrinſic value; or elſe, of debaſing 
the coin, by adding more allay than it ought to have; though the firſt method was moſt ge- 
nerally purſued. This began to be firſt practiſed i in France and England, and next in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Spain: but the free cities of Italy, particularly Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, and Piſa, who had hitherto engroſſed all the commerce to the NO ng "I all 


of the weſt alſo, did not adopt this deſtructive ſcheme.  _ þ 


In France, King Philip the Fair ſunk at once the intrinſic value of bis fols 2 105 85 to 
two-thirds of their nominal value; and what he had done in this reſpe& to the people's loſs, 
was revenged by them on the miſerable Jews, whom the blinded people imagined to be the 
real authors of that alteration, and who were thereupon plundered and expelled France, in the 
year 1306, as they had been, fixteen years before, baniſhed from England on ſimilar accu- 

ſations. Though the coins of en did not begin to be . diminiſhed till about 


half a century later than this time. 


Thus the Holy war brought poverty, depopulation, and deceit into he's countries wy the 
weſt ; depreſſed the laity, and exalted the Pope and clergy above all reaſonable bounds. A 
ſpirit of expenſive gaiety and romantic chivalry was alſo introduced by it into the weſt ; and as 
the old ſtock of nobles in Germany, France, and England, was by that deſtructive war very 


much dimiſhed, it occaſioned abundance of new families to be ennobled i in thoſe countries for 


the ſupplying of that defect. Ta 


* 


On the other hand, from ſo many evils ſome benefits W up. The Hely War made 
the nations of the weſt acquainted with the manufactures and productions of the eaſt, and with 
the ports of the Levant. Even the Danes, as well as the Friſons and Engliſh, ſays Maim- 

bourg in his Hiſtory of the Cruſade, had their fleets in that war. Although in ſucceeding 
times, eſpecially in the more northern parts of Europe, the reſort to the eaſt fell into diſuſe, 
which was chiefly occaſioned by the Turks overpowering the Greek empire. Several cities of 
Europe alſo, by advancing money for ſupplying the equipment of their lords-paramount to the 
Holy War, had gained ſuch immunities as enabled them greatly to improve their commerce, 
hy which the old feudal conſtitution gradually loſt ground in moſt parts; and the plants, 
fruits, drugs, &c. of the eaſt were brought into the weſt, and ſome of them were naturalized 
in Italy, and from thence, by RE, introduced into | France, Germany, Spain, England, 


-and the Netherlands. 


The Holy Land being thus loſt, becauſe ſufficient ſuccours were not Lend three mili- 


tary or knightly Orders of Templars, Hoſpitalers, and Tuetonics, were now obliged to ſhift 
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0 for themſel alſbebehey a bels open to them, and any netian, Genoole, and br 
gallies being then in the port of Ptolemais. up. iy Stood Worm STI A „ 
q al 1. The Templars got firſt into Greece; Fee e a Chriſtiam land, tliey out- 
| rageoully; carried off x great deal of rich booty, and then ſettled in the weſtern countries, where 
they enjoyed many noble manors, more eſpecially in France; till, from their luxury and other 
vices, and perliaps yet more from their wealth, g N T _ cars ye ns agg 
| there, and ſoon after all over Europe Oe onguty Come your moan. 

2. The Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jerufalenl, rotifed gef into Oyprus. ny, | 
then king of that iſle, had, it ſeems; come to che ſyccout-of ey or Ptoletnais; with an ar- 
my of thirty thouſand men and a good fleet. On that ton being loſt, he eſeaped with part 
of the inhabitants in two Genoeſe gallies, and in Cyprus built the city of Famagoſta, in the 
year 1293; after the model of Acres; - deſtined afterwards to ſuffer the ſame fate of being de- 
ſtroyed by the infidels—which new city was ſo advantageouſly. ſituated, chat it was quickly 
peopled by Genoeſe, Venetians, and other weſtern people, and ſoon drew to itſelf the whole 
commerce of the Levant. But the Knights Hoſpitalers growing tired of Cyprus, and being 
mindful of their yows, they, in the year 1310, attacked the iſle of Rhodes, and drove from 
thence the Saracen inhabitants. De Mailly, in his Hiſtory of Genoa, ſays, it was at the in- 
ſtigation of Pope Clement V. that King Philip the Fair, of France, tock it from the Saracens, 
who had before raviſhed-it from the Greek empire. They fixed themſelves there with honour 
and renown, {worn foes to the Mahometan name, till the Turks prevailing ſo much in the 
caſt, drove them from it in the ſixteenth century, when the Emperor Charles V. gave them 

the iſles of Malta, which 51 have n n _ us 908 __ * the car 1. the 
Mahometans to this day. | 3 201 

3. The Tuetonic, or Sep n of croſſed Knights of St. Mary of Ternfaloas are + aid, 
throughout the Hely War, to have behaved extremely well; yet, wiſely foreſeeing its declen- | " 
fon, they determined to abandon what could not long be held: at the ſame time, Con- | =_ 
lade duke of Mazovia offered them the country of Pruſſia, or at leaſt a good part of it, provid- A 

ed they would undertake its defence againſt the Pagans ; (Mr. Fuller calls them Infidels, I 
conceive improperly) in conſequence of which moſt of this order went thither, with their 
Maſter at their head, ſome ſay in the year 1228, though the majority of opinions are in favour 
of 1239; leaving, however, a competent number ſtill in Paleſtine, who did good ſervice there to 
the very laſt. But though the Pruſſians were made Chriſtians by thoſe German knights, it ; 7 
appears they became very tyrannical to that people; who thereupon applying for redreſs to N - = 
King Caſimir of Poland, that King obliged the Maſter and Knights of that Order to acknow- 1 
ledge the ſuperiority of the Kings of Poland over them; whereas till that time the Maſter had 
conſidered himſelf an independent or free prince of the empire. This, however, occaſioned 
many diſputes between the Poles and this order in Pruſſia, until, as will be ſeen in its place, 
Albert of ee ic the laſt Grand "A got Mech e Ane of 7 in the 
year 152 5. i N 


* 


1292 Money was Kill paid. by a; more eſpecially, 1 . in great Gran; Sroddhout 
Germany. Peiferus, in his Origines Lipfienſes, mentions a contract in this year between 
Albert duke of Saxony and the Biſhop of Merſburg ; - wherein the Duke agrees to pay the 
money, cum pondere, i. e. by weight, with quincunces uſure; which, whether it then meant „ i 
hve or twenty per cent. we cannot with any certainty determine. In either caſe it fuppoſes e 9 
5 or intereſt, to be then eſteemed lawful, more e as it was paid to a biſhop. + | e 1 
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ra ö — of commerce, and for adjuſting: all differences: and diſputes: between. TEEN "Y 
e Flanders, were now become very frequent; there are ſeveral of that kind it the ſecond. rolume. 
ol the Feœdera, commerce being now become of greater 'coinſequenee-to'both nations. In p. 1 
Sigel een eee there is one dated 1292, whereby, the ſhips an merchandize ofthe Fle. 
e mings, which had been detained in England on account of former were now. 
agreed do be reſtored.” The free cities of Flanders generally favoured England, on which. 
naten they ſo much Spc for their wool,. as without that article they could- not carry on. 
heir vaſt cloth manufacture; but the Earls of Flanders were often obliged to keep meafures 
wich France, and this occaſioned frequent quarrels. between the two nations. ! Theſe free ci. 
- ties alſo, as Ghent, Bruges, &ec. not only claimed the abſolute right of choofing and diſplac- 
ing their own magiſtrates, but even ſometiines pretended to exclude the Earls of Flanders from 
having any concern whatever in their reſpective governments: and to ſupport: themſelves in 
_ theſe high immunities, they were alſo frequently obliged to favour England againſt France, 
_ -which, oftentimes was another cauſe of difference between our Kings and the Earl of Flan- 
ders, and of the latter's moſt frequently fiding with France, of which crown, indeed, Flan- _ 
ders was, in thoſe times, eſteemed a fief. Theſe few remarks: 1 e to ro or account 5 
for moſt of the future difputes between England and Flanders. 
he A war break ing out between England and France, we learn in our kiſtories; . in COM year | 
1293, one hundred ſhips of the Cinque Ports, fought, defeated; and took two-hundred French 
laden with wine: - Yet, in RO the COR ſoon en ee at eee "=o fire to, 
and almoſt totally burned that town. ADE e A er 
Very great indeed, were the expences, preparations, nc er n King Edward * 
made for this war nn ere mee the als for the "GENIE I" pay Apen ou in 
Fee 0 
I yo the e Adolph, 11 a to pay three n be black Nn tournois, 
"which Matthew of Weſtminſter makes to amount to one hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, 
though it certainly did not exceed ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. To the Earl of Flanders, now 
provoked at the French King for favouring the cities of Flanders, fifteen thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, for the fortifying his caſtles againſt France.—To Amadeus, earl of Savoy, twenty-two 
thouſand pounds ſterling, for raiſing of forces on that fide. Theſe were to be yearly penſions 
fo long as his war with France laſted. His other allies, who had alſo penfions, were Albert 
| duke of Auſtria ; the Archbiſhop of Cologne, the Biſhop of Liege, and ſeveral other Ger- 
9 man princes; the Dukes of Brabant and Gueldres; the Earls of Holland, Bar, Montbeliard, 
Juliers, and Luxemburg. To the principal nobles of Burgundy, named in the Fœdera, 
p. 778, in the year 1297, thirty thouſand ſmall black livres tournois. Edward alſo gave pen- 
ſions to the miniſters and ſervants of his allies: to the ecclefiaſtics alſo about them, he gave 
rich biſhoprics, deanries, &c. and to others, much in the lame manner as "ny" been in uſe in 
i, our late wars againſt France in the preſent age. | | 
| | 1294 King Edward I. being now engaged in a ſea war wich Caſtile, as appears in 110 11. p. 661, of | 
1 the Fœdera, Dionyfius king of Portugal, writes to him, beſceching him to make peace with 
1 d the King of Caſtile, fince not only the parties at war ſuffered much in their perſons, goods, 
and ſhips, but even K thoſe of other nations eee . N in the wore! ha either 
a e of the hoſtile powers. anden inn n 
= *. King Edward I. having, in this year, -" ſhines! on _ uha revenues of ws ile ase to- 
— | wands, the expence of his wars, he left the Monks an allowance or maintenance of eighteen 


X40 pence 


3 


Agro or ** oa 1 * 0 r 0 ITT An * * = 
we > hy vil 5:48. 6b pence halfpenny and e- ess of a farthing por day, Cn 
eight pence of our modern money, and was equal to near three ſhillings and four pence per 
day, if living was then but only five times as cheap as in ouf days; ; always temembering that 
| their coins were tlirice the value ef ours of the fame denomination: Thus, for illuſtration, 
their allowance of eighteen pence per week, was really four ſhillings and fix pence of ſilver 
| bullion, or ſeven! pence five-ſevenths/per' day. Now, if wheat was then, for inſtance, two 
Th UI wet fix rer ene eee and al other Bere Wee as ene . e. ſeven ſhil- 


or ie bus mhillings' and * Pens in Glver Sakow er our ache, — afford to live five 
times as well as one in our days could do with che ſame money : ſo that their four ſhillings | 
and fix pence per week of our bullion, would then go as fur in living as * was as much, or 
one pound two ſhillings and fix pence would do at the preſent period. " IF AY 
Hiſtorians make mention of certain filver mines to have been ſunk this year in Devonſhire; : 
but the quantity of ſilver ſeems to have been inconſiderable, yielding only ſeven eee and 
four pounds weight; and nothing is now to be found of that metal there. | 
1295 In the ſecond volume, p. 679, of the Foedera, we find, that the rules relating to the carry- ; 
ing of contraband merchandize to an enemy's country, were exactly the fame then as at pre- 
ſent. The Emperor Adolph, whom the Fœdera generally calls Rex Romanorum, or King 
of the Romans, and ſometimes King of Germany, having complained of the ſtopping of the 
Eaſterling Hans ſhips in the Engliſh ports, laden with naval ſtores and corn, till they ſhould 
give ſecurity not to ſail with fach cargoes to the ports of F rance; King 1 8 8 carries TOE point 
by convincing him that they were contraband goods. 
In the ſame volume, p. 675, we find King Edward I. had one thouſand foot ſoldiers of the 


Earl of Guelderland now in his pay, againſt France, for half a year, for which he allowed that 
Earl one hundred thouſand black livres tournois ; and two thouſand horſemen of John duke 
of Brabant, for the ſame term, at one hundred and fixty thouſand livres yearly. 

In p. 688, of the ſame volume of the Feedera, we now meet with the firſt inſtance, in this 
grand collection of records, of any thing like either a licence or a protection from the Engliſh 
crown, for foreigners to fiſh'on our coaſts. King Edward directs his precept to the Cuſtos of 
the ſeas about Yarmouth, and to the Bailiffs of that town, © That whereas many fiſhers from 
Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland” (with which countries he was in friendſhip) were com- 
ing thither to fiſh, they ſhould cauſe proclamation to be made, once or twice in every week, 
that none do any injury to the ſaid Dutch fiſhers ; but, on the contrary, rather to do them 1 
all ſervice and aſſiſtance. It is dated the 28th of jon por and this licence was to laſt till : 
the feaſt of St. Martin following. = | 4 


In this ſame year and volume, p. TORR we likewiſe meet with the firſt er of We and 
Repriſals. A metchant of Bayonne in Gaſcony, where King Edward I. then was,“ the 


French having ſurpriſed all the reſt of that province, Had gone with a ſhip to the coaſt of ; 

Y ** Africa,” i. e. the Barbary coaſt, © where he laded a quantity of almonds, raiſins, and figs ; 
and on his voyage back for England, he and his ſhip and cargo were ſeized on by ſome arm- 

ed force from Liſbon, as he lay at anchor on the Portugueſe coaſt, and carried into Liſbon, 

< where the captors paid the King of Portugal a tenth ſhare, the ſhip and cargo being valued 

© at ſeven hundred pounds ſterling, (or two thouſand one hundred pounds of our money) 

4¹ 9 peace then ſubſiſted between England and Portugal. 
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8. this merehant Latters 01. Mares: e — agent the ſubje&s 5 * 
mn wherever he can; ſeize their effects, and eſpecially againſt; thoſe of: Liſbon, for five years, 
nti he {ſhall reimburſe himſelf all his loſſes, and no longer; and to 00a to the 


About this time, i. e. ſub finam ſeculi decimi tertii, Lambecius, in lib. ii. of his Ocigines 
Hamburgenſes, tells us, that the city of Hamburgh obtained of the Earl of Holſtein, its full 
„ of liberty as an imperial city, by aboliſhing for ever the juriſdiction of that Earls 


Advocate therein. Through all this century, the Hans-towns had carried on a great com- 


10 merce, and ſtrengthened their league at different times by taking i in additional towns, Yet 


„ eu 


-theſs proceedings did not fail to create them much envy from the neighbouring princes, with 
whom they had many diſputes, and to whom they now began to appear formidable, In the 
year preceding this, they had commenced a naval war againſt; Olaus III. king of Nor- 


way; in which war the Hans- towns proved ſucceſsful; of whom, according to Lambecius, 


the chief were Lubeck and Hamburg. It ſeems Olaus had ſuſpended, and was determined to 
quite aboliſh, all the Hans-towns privileges in his kingdom: whereupon the Hanſeatics 
blocked up all the ports of Norway, as had been before done by them in the year 1280; (if 
this be not the very ſame fact related under that year by Werdenhagen, a confuſed author, for 
whom we dare not always anſwer). ſo that Norway could import nothing from beyond ſea ; 


17 and chat country being barren, Olaus was ſoon. brought to terms, becauſe of the great ſcarcity 


of proviſions, and other needful things which Norway wanted from abroad. By the inter- 
1 of his friend Eric king of Sweden, he reſtored them to all their privileges, and was 
alſo obliged to pay them a great ſum. of money for the damages they infiſted on. This inter- 
poſition of Eric, confirms us in our ae of Werdenhagens s former da, as it e bet- 
ter with the chronology., . A bn wg wy or e pile rl 

In this year, for defraying King Edward Ift's. vaſt expence in his war. 8800 ee the 
Parliament gave a ſeventh of all moveables in his demeſne cities and burghs, and alſo of the 


King's tenants of his demeſne lands; an eleventh of the earls, barons, and knights; alſo the 


clergy gave a tenth ; for which purpoſe, we meet, for the firſt time, with the King's ſum- 


mons or mandate, directed to the Archbiſhop, to cauſe his clergy to aſſemble in convocation, 
and, for that purpoſe, to order elections to be made in n dioceſe n the Hats and the 
chapters, in the manner it is arranged at preſent. -. 

The power, wealth, and ſplendour of the republic of N 9 at than time to have 
been in their very zenith. It is almoſt impoſſible to believe their hiſtorians, who declare, that 


in this year, the Genoeſe being at war with Venice, fitted out in one month's ſpace, two hun- 
dred gallies, which De Mailly might juſily call the fineſt fleet which that republic had ever 


ſeen fince its foundation; and that on one hundred and ſixty of the largeſt of thoſe gallies they 
embarked at leaſt forty-five thouſand men, all of them being their own ſubjects: which being, 
on an average, near three hundred men on each galley, demonſtrates the large capacity of thoſe 


| veſſels. The officers of this fleet, to diſplay their manners cauſed eight een coats 


to be embroidered, ſome with gold and ſome with ſilk. 

Pope Boniface VIII. apprehenſive of the conſequences of a war dias it 5 
all Italy to tremble, tr ied, in vain, to ſoften: the irritated minds of both republics.” Vet it ſo 
happened, that their flects could not meet this year, though that of Genoa. ſailed to Sicily, Kc. 
in queſt of that of Venice; and the former returning home, the two factions of Guelphs and 


Ghibelines oppoſed each other . the n winter with greater for than ever; daily 
| | murders 
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murders happening in the ſtreets, mit houſes: were 'pillaged, and palaces were, med; Rc. 
| It was a natural conſequence, therefore, of. its interior diviſions that ſuch a ſlate. ſhould ſooner 
1 or later come to ruin. Their. panegyriſt Burgus confirms in general the above account of 
3 | _. their army and navy, under the year 1296; and he adds, that, fach Was their expedition, __ 
the news of their failing was known before that of their, preparations. 1 92 
1296 This year ſeems to have given riſe to a famous mercantile ſociety, Which ſubſiſts to this ay 
with credit and ſplendour both in England and Germany, viz. the Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers of England. It is ſaid to have ariſen from the Guild of Mercers of the city of 
London; being a ſort of Engliſh merchants who firſt began to attempt the commencement of 
a woollen manufacture in England, towards the cloſe of King Edward Iſt's reign; and that e 
in the year 1296, they obtained privileges of John duke of Brabant, and ſtapled themſelves ö4I ,, 
| Antwerp, joining in ſociety with, them all other Engliſh merchants reſorting thither, This _ 5 
is the account which the Merchant-Adventurers Company gave of their own origin, in 1638, 
to the Grand Committee for Trade of the Houſe of Commons, on their defence againſt the 
accuſations of the ſeparate traders, then. called, by. that Company,. Interlopers. Yet it is cer- 
tain that this ſoci had not the name pf Merchant-Adventurers as a OY: till the reign, | 
of Henry FH im npebtys | 
The Italians, uſually i in our hiſtories mile Lombends. befi de theis merits and money 
dealings in England, were frequently agents for the court of Rome. In the ſecond volume, 
p. 705, of the Fœdera, in the year 1296, Pope Boniface VIII. recommends to King Ed- 
„ward Ift's, protection certain merchants. of Lucca of the ſociety of Reiſardi, (de Societate 
Rei ſardorum) ** 9 ſays this Pope, © were coming into England on the ſcore of their pri- 
vate commerce.“ We meet with ſeveral ſuch, recommendatory letters in the Fœdera from 
the Popes to our Kings in behalf of ſuch Italian merchants, moſt of which were : found to have 
engaged in ſome ſecret ſervice or other for the Holy See. 

This year gave birth to the ſtrong and eminent mercantile town and port 5 Hull i in \ York- 
ſhire, founded by King Edward I. That prince, returning from an expedition into Scatland, 
chanced to hunt on the very ſpat whereon Hull now ſtands, containing then only a few ſhep- 
herds cottages ; and he was ſo taken with the advantageous ſituation of the ground, equally 

_ commodious for ſtrength. and navigation, being on two ſides incloſed between the river Hull 
5 and the eſtuary or mouth of the great river Humber, that he immediately gave directions for 
its being fortified. At the ſame time he brought together ſo great a number of people to ſet 
about the building of houſes within his intended walls, that it immediately became a town, i 
and in three years from its foundation, he incorporated the ſame by the name of King's-Town _— 
upon Hull, in the year 1299. In a few years more it grew into a place of conſiderable com- | + 
merce, chiefly to the ports in the Baltic and for'the N orth Sea fiſhery. This account of the 
origin of Hull is invariably agreed to by all our hiſtorians. Mr. Madox, in his Hiſtory of the - mm 
_ Exchequer, chap. xi. p- 292, ſays, That Hull was made a free burgh, and had a grant of „ % 
an annual fair, to laſt thirty days, in the twenty-ſixth year of King Edward I.“ This well A 
built and fortified town is at this time in a flouriſhing condition, having many Very good ſhips 
and wealthy merchants, and, in general, a very proſperous commerce. 
Under this year, the Annales F landriæ (Francofurti, 1580) relates, That 75 Earl of 
Flanders obtained leave of King Edward I. of England, for the merchants of Bruges freely 
** to purchaſe wool throughout England, and alſo. to exerciſe all other kinds of mercantile | 
* dealings as amply as the Lombards were permitted to ray By which it appears, that the M 
| « Lombards, 
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297 had much commercial liberty in England, even prior to thoſe of the Netherlands 
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e $1 Lombards, chat is, thi free ces of Italy, as Genoa, Venice; Piſa, Floriice; and we 


. And; in ; 
corroboration thereof, we have obſerved, under the year 1293, that King Edward I. had . : 


ed over to his alliance, Guy Earl of Flanders, for a certain ſubſidy, in his wür againſt Prance, 
In return for which, we find, in volume ſecond, p. 740, of the Faedera, that in 1297, Ki 


285 _—_— &* grants to the Flemings a community of 'merchandize and commerce with En 
If land; and particularly free liberty to buy and tranſport from his territories in Wl, 


io 4 $ otland, Ireland; and France, wool and all other merchandize; and there, to enjoy the 


* fame privileges 3 as 80 the en of e ee or 8 other wine beep or fo- 


e 
King W 1 n PER in 1 15 an 0 war | at Polk and Ming hack 


> large ſubſidies to pay for his auxiliary troops, was obliged to lay heavy burdens on his Engliſh | 


Go people, to raiſe the fupplies granted. In his Parliament held at St. Edmund's Bury in this 


year, he obtained, Firſt, An aid of one-eighth part of all moveables in cities and towns. Sc. 


'condly, He raifed the cuſtom on wool from twenty ſhillings to forty ſhillings per ſack. 


- Thirdly, A twelfth part of the moveables of all the reſt of the kingdom. And fourthly, The 


_lergy, though very unwilling, were likewiſe obliged to contribute largely to this great exigen- 


cy. Vet after all, moſt of King Edward's allies having deſerted him, notwithſtanding they 


had taken his money, King Philip of France, ſupported by his allies, the Kings of Caſtile 


he and Arragon, and the Queen of Navarre, overpowered the Earl of Flanders, and beſieged and 


took Liſle ; whereupon Edward was Fre to EY a | truce with TOE Were was 18 7298 


for the two ſucceeding years. 


In volume ſecond, p. 759, of the Fœdera, we alſo find the firſt mention of the Ws of 


: Admiral of the Engliſh ſeas. It is an ordinance made in this year at Bruges, in the preſence 
of Guy Earl of Flanders, and Walter Biſhop of Cheſter, High Treaſurer of England, con- 


cerning the conduct of the ſhips of England and of Flanders; wherein William de 8 


then alſo preſent, is ſtiled, Amiral de la Mer du dit Roy d' Angleterre. 


That convention ſtipulated, Firſt, That the ſhips of the King's ſubjefts on the one part, 


6s and of the Earl on the other, ſhall for the future carry in their enſigns or flags, the arms of 


% their reſpective princes, and ſhonld, moreover, have letters teſtimonial always o on x "board 


from their reſpective ports, certifying their belonging to the ſaid ports. 


II. That murders, robberies, &c. on either fide, ſhould be condignly puniſhed. 
III. “ Yet, that no Jy of ſuch | oppor ps ſhould occafion any breach ons erde between 


4 the ſaid two princes.” 


In a record, in the ſame volume, of the year 1294; Wilkam de Leybourne, . 4 


fleet to convoy Prince Edmund, this King's brother, to Gaſcony, he is only ſtiled, Captain 
of the Seamen and Mariners of the Kingdom and Territories of the King. (Capitaneus Nau- 
tarum et Marinellorum de Regno et Poteflate Regis.) So that it may reaſonably be concluded, 


that this is the firſt time the name of e was given to the chief ommander 15 the 22 
liſh navy. 


Dr. Godolphin, in his View of the Admiral Juriſdiction, printed in 8 vo. anno 168 5, chap. 


ili. obſerves, © That the name Admirallius, came firſt from the Eaſtern or Greek Empire into 


Italy and Sicily, thence into France,” where, in the year 1286, we firſt find that name, © and 
< from thence it came into England; and this, as the learned Sir Henry Spelman doth ſup- 


<6 poſe, was after the time of che Holy War.—And that William de Leybourne was the firlt | 
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' & 7 us hae had the file of Admiral, who at the aſſembly. at Ange in Us Kftcenth, (or 
« rather the twenty - fifth) of Edward I. was ſtiled Humjrallus Maris Regis; and that ſoon 


2058 after, the” ig Kaul n 2 ace was/ not dern when dy * 
ro © $596 5 1 5 7 


In che Feeders, vol, . * ei ws 566) we Eail of Flanders prifentes u cht / in this 


ſame year to King Edward I. at Liſle, That he will endeavour, to the utmoſt of his power, 


« that the barons,” gentlemen, and commons of the good towns of Flanders, ſhall approve 0 


and confirm the treaties now made with England againſt France, &c. and the Earl obliged. 


his ſons likewiſe to ratify the ſame.” | This conditional promiſe ſhews; that the' Earls of 


Flanders, as we have elſewhere obſerved, were far from having a deſpotie power over thoſe 
good towns of Flanders; to whoſe communities, likewiſe, King Edward I. wrote this ſame 
year, viz. to the communities of Douay, Ghent, Liſſe, Vpres, Newport, Gravelin, Dour- 
bourgh, (probably by miſtake written. for Bourbourg) Caſſel, Dudam, and Popperinguen ; 
and in an eſpecial manner to Bruges, aſſuring them, as well as the Earl and Counteſs of 
« Flanders, that he was haſting over to their aid.” It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark 1 in tus 
place, that ſome of theſe towns are now become very inconfiderable. En 
It may be neither unprofitable nor foreign to our general ſubje&, to give our readers à brief 
view of the martial power of our kings in thoſe times, from the vaſt number of their military 
tenures, as we have it from ſuch an authentic voucher as the Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 766. King 
Edward I. going over at this time to defend Flanders from the French, directs his precepts to 
the ſeveral ſheriffs of counties, telling them, That, whereas for the ſafety and utility of his 
+ kingdom he had reſolved to paſs the ſeas ; he enjoins them to ſummon the archbiſhops, 


<« biſhops, abbots, priors, and other ecclefiaſtical perſons, and even widows and other wo- 


„men, who hold in capité of him by knight's ſervice, ſerjeanty, or wardſhip, to have in 
« readineſs all their faid ſervice due to him, of men, horſes, and arms, at London, to paſs 
+ the ſeas with him, under the penalty of, &c.” Letters alfo were now directed by the King 
himſelf to all the biſhops, and to Edmund Earl of Cornwall, and to other great lords. of the 
kingdom. Edward's plan was to attack Philip in two places at once; on the fide of Flanders, 
and on that of Gaſcony : but a truce being made in the "fame year, as already mentioned, 


King Edward for the fatisfaQion of his merchants, directed letters of information thereof, not 


only to the Barens of the Cinque Ports, but to the towns and ports of Yarmouth, Lynn, Ipſ- 


wich, Dunwich, Hull, Boſton, Newcaſtle, Portſmouth, Southampton, Lyme, Poole, and 


Briſtol, Theſe therefore muſt then have been, as indeed the greater part of them {till are, the 
moſt conſiderable ports of England for commerce and ſhipping ; fince the King, on the occa- 
fion of this truce,” writes to the communities of no 'other towns of the kingdom, but only, in 
general, to the ſheriffs, juſticiaries, &c. of England, Wales, and Ireland : A HOES. London 
is always preſumed to be excepted, as it was the King's capital refidence. 

In this year the Pope made a donation, (as uſual, of what did not belong to him) of the 
kingdom of Sardinia to James King of Arragon ; and in conſequence of which, the Piſans 
who were now Ely. on 85 * were > ſoon afterwards expelled Tour thence by that mo- 
narch. LN | | | 


1 conſequence of "+ truce with SIE an Englifh a& of Parliament paſſed in this ſame 


year, purporting, * That the commonalty finding themſelves ſorely aggrieved by the toll of 
< forty ſhillings on each ſack of wool, the King, at their requeſt, now releaſed them from ' 


* that tax, and grants for himſelf and his heirs, that neither he nor they ſhall take ſuch 
5 things 
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1297 4 things (in e. tolls) without their common aſſent and good ill a ſaving to us and our 
dhe cuſtoms of wool, ſkins, and leather, granted before by the commonalty-aforefaid.”. 


is ſuperfluous here to remark how precarious the liberties of the bulk of the common . 
of England were in thoſe times, which this and many other circumſtances plainly. demon. 
_ frrate: and as that toll on wool was laid on without the conſent of Parliament, ſo likewiſe, 


According to Dr. Brady, did this King, for victualling of his army and ſhips, take Wheat, oats, 
malt, ſalt fiſh, pork, beef, and mutton, both from clergy and laity, without paying for them. 

93h Which great oppreſſion cauſing much uneaſineſs, he was forced to retract his Proceedings, in 
order to give ſatisfaction to the Parliament and people. In this and ſeveral ſucceeding reigns, 


tune purveyors of proviſions and provender for the King's houſe,” ſtables, and jdurnies, pro- 
cCeeded very frequently i in an arbitrary manner, by taking ſuch. things as they wanted by force 
from the people at their own rates or prices: and when complaints againſt ſuch unjuſt pro- 


ceedings became very loud, the kings found it their intereſt, eſpecially when ſupplies were 


wanting, to ſoſten the Parliament and people, by permitting an enquiry to be made 520 ſuch 
grievances, as well as by the renewing of Magna Charta. 


We are obliged to Dr. Brady's Appendix, No. 26, for a Latin W po? done gives us LY 
demand of the whole maritime ſervice of the Cinque Ports, and even more, in this year. 


King Edward I. directs his precept, To the Barons and good Men of the Port of Haſtings, 
that, on account of certain and urgent affairs, relating to us and our faithful ſubjects, you 


45 get ready and ſend to our port of London, your whole. ſervice of are well ke | 
% with arms, &c. ſo as our ſervice be by no means retarded. 


1.“ Haſtings, twenty-one ſhips, and in each twenty men _ above. Its e were, 
“ Seaford, Pevenſey, Hodeney, . Rye, Thane, W Grange, Northey, 
% and Bulwerhith. , | 


3 Romney, five ſhips, and in each Wa men as bees members, Prombell 


7 Lede, Eaſtweſton, Dengemerys, and old Romney. 


3-5: Hithe, hips and men as Romney ; member, Weſt Hithe. 

4. Dover, ſhips and men as Romney and Hithe ; members, Folkſtone, n and 
« St. Margaret's; not for the land, but for the goods and chattels. W 

5. * Sandwich, ſhips and men as Romney and Hithe; members, Fordwich, Reculr 


Serre, and Deal; not for the ſoil, but for the goods. _ 


«© We alſo deſire of you, that over and above-the before named ſervice which you are hound 


= to us, you do ſend to us all your other ſhipping, as well of forty tons, as of upwards of forty 


1208 


<« tons, of wine,” / quadraginta dolia vini)—meaning tons by wine meaſure—* well furniſhed 
« as aforeſaid ; which laſt demand, however, above Ir wonted ſeryicgs ſhall not be drann 


into conſequence hereafter.” 


The like precepts, dated at Plymton the * day, were directed to the party 3 Feverſham 
Sandwich, Hythe, Winchelſea, Romney, Dover, and Mn a urs 

We find the animoſity between the two ſiſter republics of Venice and Gabe fille continu- 
ing extremely fierce. In this year, the fleets of both theſe. powers met in the Adriatic, near 


Corfou ; the Venetians conſiſting of ninety-ſeven gallies, and the Genoeſe of but ſeventy- 


three: and, if the Genoeſe hiſtorians are to be credited, this was ſo bloody a fight, and fo 


glorious for their country, that Venice loſt eighty- ive of their gallies, of which the greater 
part were burned; the Admiral of Venice and ſeven thouſand of his men being made priſo- 


der s. This victory, as well as that oper the Piſans a few years before, .is annually celebrated, 


e . tags CRY: | accords 


- 
— 
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1 1 to De Mailly, even to this day at 8 4% 'To ſuch a degree as the hatred: of 
e thoſe two republics arrived agalnſt each other,” ſays the author of the Effai'de PHift6ire du 
| Commerce du Veniſe, that neither of them conſidered oy evil as a b pe e or diſaſter 
) 3 6 if the other did but ſhare it along with W bor art nin 3 
_— Fœdera, vol. ii. p. $13; gives us a commiſſion of King Edit L Airefed: to "RY 
| ſheriffsi of counties, who had, in thoſe days, much more buſineſs and authority than in the 
preſent times, to enquire into the arbitrary proceedings of the King's ene and other : 
illegal acts of the King's officers. This „ee hs Was a * ow ouce ir, in e to ob. 
tain freſh ſupplies from his people in Parliament: ——: ß 
The city and republic of Florence was now in a ey Bs een wt as Appears from 
the authentic hiſtory written by their own famous Machiavel; whoſe remarkable words are, 
« At this time all the factions in Florence became united. They therefore, in this year, firſt 
built their palace or ſenate-houſe ; and our city was in as great and proſperous afſtateas it had 
« at any time been. The number of citizens fit to bear arms were thirty thouſand, and in their 
<< territory in the adjacent country, ſeventy thouſand more: all the province of Tuſcany ſub- 
« mitting to us, either as ſubjects or as friends.” This was indeed a happy time for a people 
ſo factious, and ho were ſeldom long without ratefigne broils, as well as foreign wars. 
This account of the city of Florence, ſo early as 1298, ſhews it to have then been one of 
the largeſt in Europe; for thirty thouſand men fit to bear arms, muſt, we conceive, imply | 
that it had one hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants; including old men, as wel as women fe 
and children ; a greater number by far than Florence, at preſent, can boaſt. 
1299 The Gen were become ſo ſuperior at ſea to the republic of Venice, that in their treaty 
of peace with that ſtate, in this year, according to Baptiſta Burgus, in his treatiſe de Domi- 
nio Genuenſium in Mari Liguſtico, lib. ii. cap. 13. the Venetians are prohibited to navi- 
gate in the great ſea beruran Conſtantinople and Syria with armed gallies, for the ſpace of 
+ thirteen years to come.“ A more evident mark of the e tu of one me N ſtate 
over another than this, can ſcarcely be inſtanced. 41. 
Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, is the. ſecond author we tbe: met with at Go early 2 8 
period, who makes any mention of Stockholm, the preſent capital city of Sweden: he relates, 
that the nuptials of Birger, King of Sweden, and Margaret, fiſter to Eric VII. ſurnamed the 
Pious, King of Denmark, were now celebrated at that place. ; | 3 
In the minority of this King Birger, the Swedes are ſaid to have conquered Carelia, __ to 
have converted that province to Chriſtianity; where they built the fortreſs of eee for 
putting a ſtop to the incurſions of the Ruſſians into Finland and Sweden. 
About the cloſe of this century, according to Voltaire's General Hiſtory of Europe, w 
invented the fine earthen-ware of Faenza in Italy; which, in thoſe times, ſerved the e 
of people of taſte, probably as well as the fine porcelain. does thoſe of the preſent time. All 
the arts abſolutely requiſite for the immediate comfort of life, might, more or leſs, remain 
known even after the fall of the weſtern empire; yet, in ſucceeding ages, it was hong 4 before 
the nations could altogether ſhake off their original Fut. 
43 The Chronicon Precioſum, and alſo Mr. Echard, in his. Hiſtory of England, Shim given 
_ us, in this year, being the twenty-ſeventh of Edward I. the rates or prices of the following 
| proviſions ;—A fat cock, three halfpence ; a gooſe, fourpence; a fat capon, twopence oy - : 
penny; two pullets for three halfpence; a mallard, three halfpence; a pheaſant, fourpence; 


heron, ſixpence; a plover, one penny; a ſwan, Wares ſhillings ; > 4 crane, twelvepence; two 
Vox. I. | | i oY ONE et © woodcocks, 
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pence; and all the year after, fourpence: 2 laſtly, wheat Was ſold for twenty-pence the quarter, 


and in ſome places for ſixteen pence, or four ſhillings of our money: which prices were at 
this time ſet by the common - council of the city of London. The following ſalaries of Judges 
are remarkable this year, viz. Firſt, Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, fifty marks Secondly, 
ditto of the Common Pleas, one hundred. marks. Thirdly, Chief Baron, forty pounds.— 
And each of the other judges of the three benches had twenty pounds falary. All which, 
though ſtill about thrice our money, were nevertheleſs ſarprizingly ſmall. As the price of 
wheat was exceſſively low, lamb alſo very low, though poultry not quite: fo heap, we may 
fairly put the e of oor then to _ 158 wow! POOR ek 292 at aſt, as fir 
to one.. 155 ; 

It is generally e that. dem 150 time the Aft exevlini wachten o eats, © 
reading glaſſes, for helping the fight of perſons in years, or of weak eyes, was firſt Aieo- 
wein to the very great ſolace and comfort of ſtudious and contemplative perſons, 'as well as 
_ ef artificers in many trades. Ducange will have their invention to have been earlier by one 
hundred and fifty years. Vet the generality of authors agree in this year 1299, or in 1300, 
as the period of their invention, by Alexander Spina, a monk of Piſa. Dr. Plott, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, and ſome others inſiſt, that Roger Bacon, a Franciſcan friar 
of Oxford, who died in the year 1284, invented ſpectacles. Mr. Wooton alſo, in his Reflec- 
tions on Ancient and Modern Learning, obſerves, that his having been ſaid to be their inven- 
1 agrees very well with the time in which be lived. Be this as it may, Friar Bacon i is by 


all allowed to have had ſome wok Kee of the aſe of . in che enen, and | diminiſhing 


of objects. 


Pancirollus eden GY to prove that the ancients had the uſe of Hana, when he 
fays, Vitrum cedo, neceſſe eft conſpicilio uti. And Baptiſta Porta mentions Ptolemy's magnify- 
ing glaſſes for viewing ſhips-at a great diſtance, and for reading, at a conſiderable ſpace, the 
fmalleſt characters. Yet it is by no means certain, nor indeed ſcarcely probable, that the 
ancients knew this moſt comfortable art: even the words faber ocularius, found on ſome ſepul- 
chral marbles, is no abſolute proof 'of it. Neither has Pliny, in his Chapter of Inventions, 
made any mention of it: at leaſt, if the ancients knew it, it was afterwards loſt; which is by 


no means probable in ei to ſo neceſſary an inſtrument as ſpectaecles to almoſt all kinds of 


people.. | / 

We can ſcarcely put too bab a value on ſo excellent and uſeful an invention as is this of 
ſpectacles. Its great bleſſing to mankind will be clearly diſcerned, by only conſidering, that 
at the time of life men uſually begin to have dim eyes, their judgments are generally in the 


higheſt maturity. The aſſiſtance, therefore, of glaſſes, enables them to be much longer uſeful 


to the public, and comfortable to themſelves. One cannot, indeed, help reflecting witha | 
kind of pity on the condition of bookiſh and contemplative men before this invention; moſt 


of whom muſt have loft the uſe of their eyes before their judgment or their reliſh either for 


reading or buſineſs was impaired. We ſhall only add, on this convenient invention, that as it 


was, without doubt, greatly inſtramental to the revival and improvement both of ſpeculative 


and practical knowledge, it afforded. alſo, in fome reſpects, a. AS eps — to the increaſe 


of commerce. 


In this fame year we find an Englich ans; in Mr. Hükins“ edition of them, taken from 


the records in the Tower, of the twenty-ſeventh' of Edward I. entitled, De falſa Moneta, 


which prohibits the currencies of certain baſe monies called pollards and crockards, which had 
| been 


. * 


ee B'S o n o E. „5 


5 been 1 0 from foreign countries. It aloe contains very excellent regulation for x proven 


ing their future importation and currency. bs, 18 | 

It is related by ſome authors, that en were invented ek this time. 

All the Spaniſh hiſtorians agree, that in the laſt year of this century, the dy of Bilboa, the 
| capital of Biſcay in Spain, was re-founded or new-built by Didacus Lopez, then lord or 
prince of that country, ſuppoſed to be the Flaviobriga of Ptolemy. Moriſotus calls him Can- 
tabriæ Dominus. Some authors will have Bilboa to be the neareſt of all the Spaniſh ports to 
Madrid, though that may poſſibly be diſputed, and, on that preſumption, moſt convenient 
for conveying thither the merchandize of the more northern-countries of Europe. Bilboa is 
likewiſe the ſtaple port for the iron and wool of Spain, there being much iron in that pro- 
vince, and a great manufacture of it, particularly for military weapons, in the neighbourhood 
of that city. From this famous port there were very early voyages made towards Greenland, 
on account of the whale-fiſhery, &e. Bilboa, therefore, is long ſince become the greateſt and 
- moſt eminent city of the north fide of Spain, and has à great and conſtant reſort of foreign 
ſhips thither, as well as much ſhipping of its own, and an extended commerce. 

Until the cloſe of this century, or before the year 1300, according to Penſionary De Witt's 
Intereſt of Holland, part ii. chap: 1. There was but little commerce in the province of Hol - 
« land, and its cities were few and ſmall.” And, in part iii. chap. 3. he obſerves, That 
i moſt of the ancient cities of Holland were oppreſſed, ſo long as they had their particular 
lords, who uſed to reſtrain and overawe them, as well as the open country, by forts and caſ- 
« tles; and would not ſuffer them to be walled and fortified for the ſecurity of the inhabitants; 
«© as appears by Haerlem, Delft, Leyden,” Amſterdam, Gouda, Gorcum, &c, But thoſe 
« cities afterwards enjoying more freedom under their indigent, - unarmed earls, when they 
“made uſe of them to overpower the ancient Holland nobility and gentry, who likewiſe op- 
« prefſed their own ſmall cities, they,“ that is, the cities of Holland, © did, about the year 
*© 1300, begin to gain the Flemiſh and Brabant manufactures, which forſook their former 
« places of abode : but they loſt moſt of them again about the year 1450, or ſoon after, when 
„ our N i. e. the Dukes of Burgundy, * were able, by their forces, to ſubdue all thoſe 
« cities.” In the next century we ſhall ſee more on this ſubje&t, | 

Mr. Petyt, in his Vindication of the Ancient Rights of the Commons of Eugen under this 
year mentions a league made with France, by King Alexander III. of Scotland, and now rati- 
| fied by the Seotiſh Parhament, (by that King, et per prælatos, et nobiles, et univerſitates, et come 
munitates civitatum, et villarum) i. e. by the prelates, nobles, corporations, and communities 
* of the cities and towns of Scotland.” Yet it is not very probable that many cities and 
towns even of England, and ſtill fewer of Scotland, really merited, at that time, to be con- 
ſtantly repreſented in Parliament. Although, for this ratification, it might be judged proper 
to have ſuch e and ene, the French Bog might defire it to be 10 for the 
greater ſecurity, y. 

Dr. William Robeitfon, in his Hiſtory f Ses obſerves, that oy many cauſes contri- 
< buted to bring government earlier to perfection 1 in England than in Scotland; as the rigour 
* of the feudal inſtitutions abated ſooner, and its defects were ſupplied with greater facility in 
the one kingdom than in the other. England led the way in all thoſe changes, and bur- 

6 ceſſes and knights of ſhires appeared 1n the Parliaments of that nation, before they were 
* heard of in ours. Burgeſſes were firſt admitted into the Scotiſh Parliament by King Robert 

K k 2 e if | obo Bruce, 
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; 4 vol. i. p. 164, &c. that the Mahometan Moors firſt began 
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his reign in 1390, they are ranked among the conſtituent members of that aſſembly.” fy 

We ſhall, at the cloſe of this buſy century, briefly relate what-we learn concerning an im- 
Doran revolution we viz. the nene ay the e e ee 2 the Moors, 
in the Eaſt Indies. "m— . RT 


It was about fv year-1 wb 195 the Engliſh bang of a eh entitled, * OR 


to conquer India with a 


great power from the north, conquering all the Gentiles as far as the kingdom of Canara, &c. 


4 The Meors ef Barbary are but few in number in India: and though the conquerors of 


| 4 India now ſpoken of, were, and their ſucceſſors ſtill are, called Moors, yet they were chief 
„ * compoſed of Arabians, Turks, Perfians, Tartars,:&e, of the Mahometan religion.” - They 
were found by the Portugueſe, at the cloſe of the fifteenth century, to have been ſettled 


as far as Malacca, and in the iſle of Sumatra, and were even got to the remote. Molucca illes, 


2 little before the Portugueſe arrived there, in the year 1500; though leſs. numerous eaſtward, 
than they were to the weſtward of Cape Comorin,, The Portugueſe. even found. Moors at 


Canton in China. So that when men ſpeak of the Moors i in India in our days, we are not to 


think otherwiſe of them than merely as the Mahometan poſterity. of theſe conquerors :' which 


Was neceſſary to he obſerved in this place, becauſe it bas re den Amas ta many who 


4 read only modern accounts of India, how ſuch numbers of Moors could go ſo far from Barbary, 
| (the ancient Mauritania, from which name the word Maur, which we write Moor, is derived) 


the proper country of the Moors. Thoſe invaders found numbers of their own religion on 


the Indian coaſts, Who, it is ſaid, had been there ever ſince the year 900, and were become 
great traders in all the ports of India, as we have already, in part remarked, under the year 933. 


As theſe conquerors had come from countries nearer to Europe, they might probably be the 


means of making the Europeans more inquiſitive about the ſtate of India. For in the two 
following centuries, and till the year +500, they tranſmitted the rich merchandize of India 
for the uſe of the Europeans, by the way of the Red Sea and the- Nile, down. to Alexandria; 


as well as, though leſs frequently, from the Perſian Gulph up tho Euphrates, | and from-thence- 
by caravans to Aleppo. The Moors alſo, in thoſe times, are ſaid to have managed all the 


ecommerce of India eaſtward, to the Spice Iſlands, China, &c. as well as weſtward towards 
Europe. This method. of. conveyance was in this year revived by the Soldan of Cairo, who 


directed the Indian merchandize to be landed on. the Arabian ſhore, and carried end to 
Mecca, and from thence to Egypt, Lybia, Africa, &s. 
We find ſo early as in this year, which was the e ac an 1. 6 chat wveſſel 


o of gold. were, by act of Parliament, to be marked, after being aſſayed by t che company 


of goldſmiths of. London: and that no goldſmith ſhall thenceforth make any veſſel, jewel, 
s or any thing of gold or ſilver, except it be of good and true allay. That is to ſay, gold of 


<« a certain touch, and ſilver of the ſterling allay at leaſt, or of better. No ſilver veſſel ſhall 


4 depart aut. of, the hands of the workers, until aſſayed and marked by the wardens of the 


1 eraft; and that they work no worſe gold than of the touch of Paris. Grayers, or autters 
« of ſtones and ſeals, ſhall give every one their juſt weight of. aver and gold. All the good 


towns of England where any goldſmiths dwell, ſhall govern themſelyes. by this. ſtatute, in 


goad town, for all the reſt of. the trade there, to be aſcertained of their raph. 3 


like manner as thoſe of London. And one of the trade ſhall come to London 3 


ZN | : | | From: 
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From all n it appears, that wealth and ge began to. ſhew chamſelves in Toglind ; 
much more now than in earlier times. 


The Venetians, in this thirteenth century, 3 to Voltaire, FR were ay only people 
that had the ſecret of making chryſtal looking-glaſſes. i 
He alſo thinks there were ſome clocks in Italy, ourticnirly: at id ; 
The other parts of Europe, at this time,” ſays that author, in his General Hiftory of | 


Europe, © were far from having ſuch. cities as Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Piſa, and 


% Florence. And in the towns of France, Germany, and England, they had ſcarce 25 


but thatched houſes ; and the ſame might be ſaid of the poorer towus in Italy. 


4% And although theſe countries were over- run with woods, they had not as yet learned ti to 


guard againſt the cold by the means of chimnies, the kitchen excepted ; an invention fo 


«© nſeful and ornamental to our modern apartments. The cuſtom then was, for the whole - 


family to fit in the middle of, a OOTY, hall, round a large ſtove, the funnel of which paſſed 


_ 


( 


(6 


cc 


« through the cieling.“ 35 


« Lafflamma, fays Voltaies, «6 ron wrote in the fourteenth ay Avnhblades, that - 
« frugality and ſimplicity had given way to luxury. He therefore regrets the times of the 
« Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, of the twelfth century, and of the Emperor Frederic II. of 
the thirteenth century, when in Milan, the capital of Lombardy, they eat fleſh-meat but 
three times in a week. Wine was then very ſcarce : they had no idea of wax-candles, and 
c even thoſe of tallow were deemed luxury; ſo that even the better ſort of people uſed ſplin- 
« ters: of wood inſtead of candles. They wore woollen ſhirts; and the moſt conſiderable - 
citizens gave not above one hundred livres for their daughters portions. But now,” ſays 
Lafflamma, *© we wear linen; the women dreſs in ſilk gowns, ſome of which are embroidered 
«© with gold and filver, and they have two thouſand livres for their portions, and have their 
** cars adorned with gold pendants. Table linen was very ſcarce in England; wine was ſold 
„only by apothecaries as a cordial ; private houſes were all of wood in Paris, as well as in 
London : it was reckoned a kind of luxury to ride in a two-wheeled cart in the ill paved 
and dirty ſtreets of Paris, it being forbidden to citizens wives by King Philip the Fair.— 
Let no one preſume,” ſays an edict of Charles VI. * to treat with more than a ſoup IF | 
and two diſhes,” The uſe of filver knives and forks, Spoons, and cups, was a great piece 
of luxury. Money was exceeding ſcarce in many parts of Italy, and much more in France, 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The Florentines and Lombards, who 
were then the only people that carried on any trade in France and England, together with 
the Jews their brokers, uſually extorted twenty per cent. for the. intereſt of money. Great 
uſury is the infallible ſign of public poverty Let it was quite otherwiſe with the great 
trading cities of Italy, where alone the people enjoyed convenience and opulence, whilſt the 
people of the northern parts of Europe, and alſo of Spain, had only barbarous feudal euſ- 
4 toms, een eee and kareckidenf, cee Reg? | 
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IEEE: 3 King: of Scotland, MARGARET Courtier) to 
FD 1255 ALIOL,to 1306 (Queenof all Joux, to 1364 
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PETER (the 1260 ROBERT II. to | rt 
Cruel) to | 309 ROBERT III. to 1400 
HENRY II. to 1379 and beyond. 
oHN I. to 13090 135 
ENRY III. to 1400 

and beyond. 

Tux CHARACTER or Tus FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

The character of this century is of much greater importance to mankind than any, or per- 
haps than all the preceding ones, confidered in a purely mercantile ſenſe. Great improve- 
ments are effected in naval commerce throughout the greateſt part of Europe, and in the di- 
menſions of ſhipping, more eſpecially in Italy, Spain, the Hans-towns, and the Netherlands ; 
by which, gradual approaches were making towards conſtituting the remarkable difference which 

has ſince ſo eminently appeared between nations, in proportion to their greater or leſſer culti- 
vation of foreign commerce, and of manufactures, fiſheries, mines, and other commercial 
improvements. Yet Mr. Rymer, in the Dedication to the late Queen Anne of his third vo- 
lume of the Fœdera, tells her very truly, That theſe were times of great ſtruggle and diſor- 

der all Europe over, and the darkeſt period of times.” And the ſuppoſed Royal Author of 
the Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburgh ſpeaks much to the ſame effect, viz. That ig- 

** norance was at its higheſt pitch in this and the next ſucceeding century,” The lands of 
England, it is true, ſtill continued to be extremely cheap, of which ſome very memorable in- 
| ſtances 

l | 
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; 12 Aances are exhibited; chiefly owing to there being as yet but very N purchaſers : yet che rate 
of living, and the prices of moſt of the neceſſaries of life were conſiderably riſen ſince the be- 
ginning of the preceding century. The great King Edward III. of England, attentively ob- 
ſerving the vaſt benefits accruing to the Netherlands from their extenſive woollen manufac- 
ture, the principal material of which they owed chiefly, if not ſolely, to his own kingdom ; | 
viewing alſo the beauty, populouſneſs, opulence, and ſtrength of their cities, the neatneſs and 
wealth even of their villages, whilft thoſe of his kingdom were moſtly poor, ill-built, ſmall, 
and thin of people; and reflecting that the province of Flanders f in particular was thereby be- 
come ſo opulent and potent, as to be'a dangerous neighbour to England, more eſpecially when . 
in alliance with France; he determined to attempt the removal of every obſſtacle i in order to 
attain the ſame benefits and N OE to ane and his people. oh 


* 
<< 
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Had this Pran ſolely confined kimfelf t to „ purſuit of che woollen manufacture, that 
great point would have been ſooner and more effectually accompliſhed; but his earneſt purſuit 
of the conqueſt of France occafioned no ſmall ſuſpenſion of the other point, by its depriving 
his kingdom of much wealth and people. Vet although that towering project proved abortive, 
and that, in the end, he lived long enough to ſee all his extenſive conqueſts in France raviſhed 
from him, the ſingle town of Calais only excepted, (and a truly happy fight it was, or ought 
to have been, for the Engliſh nation, had they then as clearly perceived, as we at preſent do, 
the infinite miſchief which would have been the inevitable conſequence of his ſucceſs ;) he, 
however, lived long enough, to ſee his more falutary ſcheme of the woollen manufaQure 
generally eſtabliſhed throughout England, though ſince, by regular degrees, much improved. 
He alſo enacted more and better laws for the advancement of commerce than all his prede- 
ceſſors had done. The ſilver coins of the two ſiſter- nations of England and Scotland having 
been the ſame in weight, value, figure, and denomination, from time immemorial, down to 
the middle of this century, they for that natural reaſon mutually and freely circulated in both 
kingdoms to that period; but the Scots beginning now firſt to leſſen the intrinfic value of their 
coin, but {till preſerving the old denominations, England was at length obliged totally to 
prohibit their paſſing in payment. The livre, or pound of France, which originally weighed . 
twelve ounces of ſilver, or a pound Troy, was, in this century, ſunk to the fixth part of that 
weight, or to the fixth part of a pound ſterling. Although gold coins had been early in uſe 
among the ancient Aſiatics, Egyptians, . Greeks, and Romans, yet, from the overthrow of 
the weſtern Roman empire, until near the cloſe of the laſt, or the beginning of this fourteenth 
century, we do not find any gold coins in uſe, even in the free ſtates of Italy, who, without 
doubt, had them the firſt of any-part of Europe, weft of the Greek empire. In England, the 
firſt gold coins were not ſtruek till the year 1344. In the ſame country, foreign merchants 
were ſtill hardly and impoliticly treated, by means of the excluſive charters granted to London 
and other cities and towns. The ports of the eaſtern coaſt of England had, by this time, en- 
gaged i in a conſiderable trade with the Hans-Towns of Germany, and alſo with thoſe of Proflia . 
and Livonia, the voyages to which places being the moſt diſtant that were undertaken by the 

. Engliſh, before they reſorted to the countries within the Mediterranean Sea. Next after Lon- 
don, the city of Briſtol made the greateſt figure of any place in England, in commerce and _ S 
ſhipping, during this century, and probably long before, as well as it has done ever ſince; 
which appears, in a great meaſure, from its affording the higheſt loans of money to the crown 
of any other place, London excepted. This century, Moreover, furniſhes us with the moſt 
diſtinct 
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90 Anh account of the full quota of the maritime ſervice of the Cinque Ports to the crown 2 

time of war. Many improvements are made in Europe, and particularly in England; clocks 

are firſt brought thither, and law-pleadings firſt ordained to he in the Engliſh language, &c. 

The iſlands of the Madeira, and of the Canaries, are fully diſcoyered and ſettled; and were 
ſoon after planted with vines and ſugar-canes : theſe iſlands are ſince known. to have great] 
aſſiſted the commerce of the ſeveral trading nations of Europe, both by their product and com. 

mo dious ſituation : ſo that, if it were neceſſary for us to aſcertain a period to che times called 
the middle-ages, we might, poſſibly, with ſome reaſon, fix on the latter end of the reign of 
_ --+the great King Edward III. Scotland, we find, had commerce with the Netherlands from 
the very commencement of this century, and probably much further back. The invention of 
the gilling and pickling of herrings, at the cloſe of this century, as ſtill in uſe, has proved a 
great addition to the commerce of Europe, and more particularly to the Hollanders; and the 
inundation of the Texel happening very near that period, afforded means for Amſterdam to 
take its firſt great commercial flight, by engrofling the greateſt part of the fiſhing, and of the 

Baltic trades. Although the Hans-Towns ſtill enjoyed, throughout all this century, a great 
-and Houriſhing commerce, yet the Netherland cities, and more eſpecially the great and wealthy 
city of Bruges, began now to eclipſe the Hanſeatic ones both in commerce and opulence. In 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, their famous Queen Margaret is {aid to have made ſuch 
| regulations, as laid the foundations for future commerce: it was in her reign that we firſt 
meet with any mention in hiſtory. of the copper mines of Sweden; which country, indeed, came 
very late into any degree of foreign commerce. Spain, by which name hiſtorians, in thoſe 
times, generally meant the monarchy of Caſtile, though it is ſometimes made to comprehend 
both modern Spain and Portugal, had ſome foreign commerce, carried on by large ſhips, 
called carricks, long before France, or indeed any other nation of the Weſt, except the free 
cities of Italy and the Hans-Towns. To conclude, this century made various great improve- 
ments in commerce, manufactures, and navigation, and has therefore required a more con- 
ſiderable place in our work than any preceding century. We may alſo remark, that, during 

the conteſts in the courſe of this century between the Anti-Popes, as alſo in the ſtruggles be- 

' tween the pretenders to the imperial throne, Italy was in a continual flame with civil broils, 
ſo that in ſeveral parts of it, according to Petavius and others, many princes and great men 
aſſumed to themſelves the rule and government of cities; many of whom Pope Benedict XII. 
legitimated as Princes of the ſame, that they might be ready and willing to help and defend 
him againſt Lewis of Bavaria the Emperor, elected by one party of the German Princes, 
whilſt his Holineſs favoured the pretenſions of Frederic of Auſtria to the Imperial throne, 
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1301 Me have ſeen and traced the antiquity of the famous woollen manufacture of the Nether- 
lands, as far back as the year 960. It continued increaſing for above four hundred years after, 
and was much taken off by France, Germany, and England. Yet, as all things are liable to 
.abuſe, it happened, about this time, that the halls of thoſe Netherland cities, who had at firſt 
made reſtrictive laws, under pretence of preventing deceit by the debaſing of thoſe manufac- 
tures, (exactly anſwerable to our own mechanical companies in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land) but which were, 1n reality, principally intended for fixing and confining them. to the 
cities alone, forced, at length, much of this weaving trade out of the cities, where thoſe halls 
exerciſed their reſtraints, into the villages. The wars between France and Flanders drove it 
back from thoſe villages to Tienen and Louvain, in Brabant. The Brabanters,” ſays the 

gs | os 
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1 by reat r De Witt, in his akin book entitled the Intereſt of Holland, 6 os 
* 8 

« wiſer than the Flemings, ran into the like reſtraining laws of the halls, of laying impoſts 
« on the manufacture; which imprudent methods had before occafioned many tumults and 
4 uproars amongſt the weavers in Flanders: for, in the year 1300, in a tumult at Ghent, two 
« magiſtrates and eleven other citizens were ſlain. In the year following above one thouſand 
five hundred perſons were ſlain at Bruges on the ſame account. And in a ſimilar riot, and 
on the ſame ſcore, all the magiſtrates of Ypres were killed. Some time after this, alſo, at 
« Louvain, in a great tumult of the cloth-weavers and their adherents, ſeveral magiſtrates 
were ſlain. in the Council-Houſe, and many of the offenders fled to England, whither they 
„ firſt carried the art of drapery. Many other cloth-weavers, with their followers, as well 
+ Brabanters as Flemings, diſperſed themſelves into the countries beyond 0 Meuſe, and 
„ into Holland, and, amongſt other places, many of them fixed at Leyden. Theſe cloth. 
workers, which are ſaid to have taken refuge in England, ſeem to he the ſame with thoſe 
mentioned in the Fœdera, under the year 1351, who had licences from King Edward III. 
and privileges granted by him for ſettling in England. From this great author we alſo learn, 
« That the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, in Flanders; and Bruſſels, Tienen, and 
«© Louyain, in Brabant; ſoon loſt much of their trade and manufactures, partly by the ill- 
«« judged meaſures already related, and partly from their earls and dukes becoming ſo power- 
« ful as to make war againſt thoſe and the other great trading cities of the Netherlands, whoſe | 
e cloth-trade, fiſhery, and traffic were, on that account, gradually driven out of the land: 
« whereas,” ſays Mr. De Witt, (who, however, muſt ſtill be conſidered as a ſtaunch repub- 
lican, and ever glad of an opportunity to expreſs his averſion to the monarchy and power of 
a Stadtholder or fingle governor) * it is manifeſt, by the preſent manufaQtures, fiſheries, and 
« foreign traffic of the united Netherland provinces, that commerce thrives beſt in free go- 
e yernments ; for when our earls or dukes were ſo weak and ill-armed, that they were forced 
to ſubmit to thoſe citigs that flouriſhed by traffic, and could not oppoſe the true intereſt of 
„ the merchants, commerce then flouriſhed.” | 

At the beginning of this century, the city of Bruges Was 8 to ſuch a pitch of grandeur 
and wealth, by its vaſt commerce, that Philip the Fair, king of France, being here in the 
year 1301, with his Queen Jane, they were both aſtoniſhed, ſays Louis Guicciardini, in his 
deſcription of the Low Countries, at the magnificence and riches of that city. It ſeems the 
ladies of Bruges put her Majeſty out of all patience, to ſee how ſplendidly they were decked 
with jewels and rich attire ; ſo that ſhe broke out into this paſſionate ſpeech; * I had thought 
that I was the only Queen here, but I find here are above fix hundred beſide W Queens 
„in this city.“ 


In this ſame year, groats, or groſſes of ſilver, are e ſaid to have been firſt ads in Bobemis, 
then a powerful kingdom. 189 0 15 
Moſt authors fix on the year 1 302 for the date of the incomparable invention, or diſcovery, 
of the mariner's.compaſs, or magnetic needle, for the direction of ſhips at ſea. The inventor 
was Flavio de Gioia, a native of Amalfi, an ancient commercial city in the kingdom of 


Naples; in commemoration of which, GY verſe of one Anthony of Palermo is recorded by 
the Neapolitan hiſtorians, via. 


Prima dedit nautis uſum magnetis Amalphis? 


By which it is underſtood, that as the poles of the magnet, or ics, anſwered to the 
Vor. I. | 79 
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1902! poles of the wotld; it could alſo communicate that wonderful n ee to in iron ne 5 ; . 
re on à chart, marking the points of the world | 


The power of the magnet to attract iron was Cem to i A 400 is aal 1 


. Platd, Ariſtotle, and Pliny ; but its directive power, to cauſe 4 en of iron en 2 4 


to point north and ſouth, is undoubtedly of x later date. 
Goropius, according to Moriſotus, infiſts that tlie Inventors of this wonderful; pyxi "OY 


or compaſs, to be either Danes or Germans, becauſe the thirty-two points on it are written 
and pronounced in the Dutch or Teutonic language, by all nations uſing the ſea; though this 


may; perhaps, only prove the improvement of the compaſs by the Teutonic pe For it 5 


is agreed by every one, that, at the firſt; there were only the four Cardinal points, or at moſt 


eight points named on the compaſs, which eight winds had been ſo named by Charlemagne, 


as has been obſerved under the year 790; and that Emperor {tilt ufing the Teutonic tongue, 


(though with ſome alteration from its original dialect) from thence thoſe of Bruges might na- 


rurally continue the other twenty-four. points in the fame language, as the bringing them to 
_ thirty-two points is uſually aſcribed'(fays Verſtegan, &c.) to the people of Bruges in Flan "a 


where the Teutonic diale& is ſtill in uſe. Others, continues Morifotas, aſcribe the diſcovery 
of the compaſs to Marco Polo of Venice, who, on his return from China about the year 1260, 


communicated that ſecret to the Italians. Some indeed have formerly thought, that What is 


called verſoria by Plautus was the magnetic needle, and was conſequently xnown to the An- 
cients; but the learned ſeem now to be of opinion, that this verſoria was See mote © than 
a a rope which turned the fail. 

There are alſo two other Frenchmen, Mezerai d Mon. aue biſhop of 8 Who 
will only allow Flavio de Gioia the honour of having tendered the compaſs more perfect and 


practicable; and declare it to be a more ancient diſcovery, as they find mention of it, or of 


ſomething reſembling it, in ſeveral authors prior to this period. Biſhop Huet ſeems poſitive, 


that it was in uſe among the French pilots above forty years before Marco Polo's time, as ap- 


pears, ſays he, from ſome verſes of Guyot de Provins, a Frénch poet, mentioned by Fauchet, ö 


who lived about the year 1200. Notwithſtanding all which, the general conſent of authors 


give it Flavio de Gioia of Amalfi, who, according to Abraham Ortelius and others, uſed it 


only for the eight principal winds or points, till it was improved, as we have already related, 
by the people of Bruges, to thirty-two points. Neither, indeed, does this excellent invention 
ſeem to have been generally known and uſed even long after Flavio's time, as appears too 


plainly, from the Portugueſe creeping! along 'the ſhores, even ſo late as their firſt, diſcoveries 
on the weſt coaſts of Africa in the fifteenth century: yet the Portugeſe ovght to have the 


| honour and Juſtice-done them to acknowledge, that the uſe of the aſtrolabe; the tables of de- 


clination, with other aſtronomical and arithmetical rules, applicable to navigation, were their 
inventions; and it is highly probable alſo, that the ſea- charts, made by tlie brother of Colum- 


bus in England, were their invention. It is true, the Engliſh pretend not to tlie invention 
of the compaſs, as ſeveral other nations have done, yet they are ſaid to be tlie contrivers of 


the moſt convenient method of ſuſpending the box which contains the magnetie needle, ſo as 


to keep it always Horizontal. The variation of that needle, or its decliniation from tlie true 


north point, was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the year 15 and tlie inielibation, or 
dipping, of that needle, when hung ſo as to play vertically to a point beneath the horizon, 


was firſt diſcovered by Robert Norman, an Engliſhman, in 1 5765 as have been many other 


leſſer improvements in the inſtruments Toe navigation by our nation: neither ought we by 


any 
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E any means te forges: Leni Napier's diſcovery of Logarithmy i uſeful in or aritimetien = 


operations for nautical as well as other purpoſes. Laſtly, the variation of the variation, or the 
different declinations of that needle at different times in the ſame place, was firſt diſcovered by 
our countryman. Gellibrand, about the year 1634 though, ſome attribute che merit of this 
diſcovery to Gaſſendi a French mathematician: So much ſeemed neceſſary 4 to be ſaid on this 
incomparable invention, and on ſome of the other nautical improvements, which, as it were, 
ſprung naturally from it. Endleſs are the encomiums juſtly beſtowed by a all maritime nations 
on the mariners compaſs, for the benefit of navigation and commerce. | 

The invention of this moſt excellent and uſeful inſtrument, ſet every maritime nation u upon 
improvements or diſcoveries, by which means, things” "utterly unknown before, Were con- 
tinually adding to the more perfect accompliſhment | of it. Nothing can make the contraſt 
ſtronger, than to view and compate the timorous coaſting of. the old navigators, who ſeldom 
bad the courage to venture out of ſight of the ſhore, with the exactneſs which, in theſe times, 
a a ſhip, for inſtance, can fail from the Lizard Point in Cornwall, and directly make or arrive 
at one of the ſmall iſles of the Azores in the Atlantic Ocean, far diſtant from any land: though 
in the darkeſt weather, deprived of the comfort and uſe of the heavenly luminaries, and of 
every other mark from Heaven, earth, or ſea, for his guide, the modern navigator ſecurely 
fails on, generally bnamiem h mg exactneſs by his reckoning where he is, and how far 
diſtant from his intended port. In ſhort, a voyage which, before this invention, was uſed to 
laſt three years, can now os performed, with greater ſafety, in as many months. 

By the help of this noble inſtrument it Was that the Spaniards made their diſcoveries of a 
new weſtern world, the Portugveſe the way by ſea to India and China, and the Engliſh and 
Dutch the ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries towards the North Pole; all which, but for the compaſs, 
would have probably Kill remained unknown; and all the wealth acquired from ſuch diſco- 
veries, and moſt of the II ge in 2 conſequence thereof, would never have been 
poſſeſſet. 

During the two "wy n and Frag part af this fourteenth century, the republic of 
Genoa had flouriſhed as well in military ſkill at land, as in commerce and naval power; ſo 
that Petrus Baptiſta Burgus, in his book De Dominio ſereniſſimæ Genuenſis Reipublice i in 
Mari Liguſtico, printed at Rome, in the year 1641, lib. ii. cap. 8, affirms, That of ſuch 
credit were the Genoeſe ſoldiery, and principally their archers, that the Princes both of 
France and Italy did not eſteem their armies to be compleat, without they had a body of 
«+ Genoeſe archers therein: ſo that the Genoeſe troops were wont to be retained in the ſer- 
vice of hs potentates, in the ſame er as. the Swiſs are in modern times, and in 
«6 high pay.“ Cf 2 33 8 | 

Under this year, we have an authentic wes in the ſecond yolume of Rymer' s Fœdera, 
p. 911, of the preciſe number of ſhips with which all the Cinque Ports were obliged to ſupply 
our Engliſh Kings in their wars. It is a precept of King Edward I. then at war with Scot- 
land, directed to the cuſtos or warden, and the barons and bailiffs of the Cinque Ports, to 
ſend out their ſhips for that ſervice, ** ¶ totum fervitine navium g nobis debent) ſays the King, 
* which whole quota was fifty- ſeyen ſhips, well furniſhed for war. N evertheleſs, for the 
<4 preſent, -the King contents himſelf with their ſending only twenty-five ſhips. to rendezvous 
** at Berwick; provided, however, that [theſe twenty- fixe ſhall carry in them as many failors, 
* &c. as the whole fifty- ſeven . are hound to have,” Vet he does not therein ſpecify that 
number ne dec. . Lo SODAS $5 2a 
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Yo the wiki year, we nie 4 Ratvle in the thirty-firſt of N ber I. . for eue the 


former f ſtandard of Engliſh coins, and of meaſures of capacity. 2 
e An Englith penny, ſtill the largeſt coin in EPFMYE Iich i is alto called a Mering, 


* round and without clipping, ſhall weigh thirty-two grains of wheat well dried, and gathered 


„ out of the middle of the ear. II. And twenty of thoſe pence; or twenty 3 weights, 


"us ſhall make an ounce. III. And twelve of thoſe ounces ſhall make à pound.“ Thus the 


money, by this new ſtatute, was ſtill to be thrice the weight of our modern money. By this 
ſtatute alſo, eight pounds weight made a gallon of wine, and eight in * wine lire: 
made a buſhel of London, which is the eighth part of a quarter. 

Edward I. now publiſhed his charter, or declaration, of his protection ad 8 grant. 
ed to foreign merchants; and alſo aſcertained the cuſtoms or duties which thoſe foreign mer. 
chants, in return for this charter, were to pay on merchandize exported and imported. 


Upon the grounds of this famous charter, ſtiled Charta Mercatoria, all hiſtorians agree, that 


this King was the firſt who eſtabliſhed the great cuſtoms on merchandize. Yet this charter is 
not in the Fœdera under this King's reign ; but in vol. IV. p. 361, under the year 1 328, the 


ſecond year of King Edward III. we have a recital of it, as confirmed by that Prince, viz. 


„The merchants of Almaine, France, Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy," Florence, 


_ Provence, Catalonia, his own dutchy of Aquitaine, Toulouſe, Flanders, Brabant, and of 


all other foreign parts, who ſhall come to traffic in England, ſhall and may ſafely come wih 
their merchandize into his cities, towns, and ports, and ſell the ſame, Wi wholeſale only, 


< as well to natives as to foreigners. And the merchandize called merceries, which is ſome. 


what difficult to deſcribe, being in thoſe days, probably, many ſmall wares, toys, haberdaſhery, 
ae, alſo ſpices, they may likewiſe ſell by retail. They may alſo carry beyond ſea the 


goods they may want in England, paying the uſual cuſtoms ; excepting wines however, 


« which, being once imported, ſhall not be re-exported without the King's ſpecial licence. 
He commands all his officers in fairs, cities, and towns, to do ſpeedy or ſummary juſtice 
to the ſaid foreign merchants, agreeable to the law-merchant or cuſtoms of merchants: par- 
« ticularly, firſt, that on any trial between them and Engliſhmen, the jury ſhall be one half 
& foreigners, where ſuch can be had. Secondly, that a proper perſon ſhall be appointed in 
London, to be juſticiary for foreign merchants. Thirdly, that there ſhall be but one 


weight and meaſure throughout the kingdom. In conſideration of all which, and of the 


King's freeing them from prizage, and all other burdens, the faid foreign merchants ſhall 


4 pay a cuſtom of two ſhillings for every ton of wine which they thall import, over and aboye 


the old cuſtom; and for every fack of wool which they ſhall export forty pence, over and 


e above the old cuſtom of half a mark; and the like for three hundred woolfels. Item, two 
9 ſhillings for every piece of ſcarlet cloth dyed in grain; and one ſhilling and fix-pence for 
every other dyed cloth, in the dying of which grain ſhall be mixed; alſo twelve-pence for 
* every cloth dyed without any grain, and the like ſum for every quintal of wax. They ſhall 
„ likewiſe pay three-pence per pound, ad valorem, for ſuch merchandize imported, and alſo. 


| « when re-exported, as cannot well be reduced to a certain cuſtom in the above manner; ſuch. 
&. as filk, ſarcenets, lawns, corn, horſes, and other live cattle, and many other kinds of mer- 


« chandize both imported and exported, over and above the old. cuſtoms on ſuch kinds of 


4 merchandize.” In vol. III. p. 269, of the Fœdera, we find Philip the Fair, king of France, 


writing, in the year 1311, to King Edward II. to have the French merchants. releaſed from. 


this three-pence per pound: but Edward replied, that as a. full Egli Parliament woes. 
at 
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1 190 b ür ende his farher, by both Engliſh and foreign ned on account of the * * A 
cial liberties and immunities which he beſtowed on them in perpetuity, he muſt therefore conſult 
his Parliament before he can give any determinate anſwer, This charter is declared to be 
perpetual; and it is therein alſo declared, That the ſaid foreign merchants ani hereafter 4 
« be liable to no execution, ſtop, or loan; either on themſelves or on their goo Ch 
From this famous Charta Mercatoria we learn, that there were-known and eſtabliſhed FOR . 
toms or duties long before this time, both on importation and exportation, although che par- 
ticulars of them all cannot now be ſpeciſied. The ſeas of Europe, in thoſe ruder times, being 
frequently infeſted by pirates, it became neceſſary, for the protection of commerce, to have 
ſhips ready to guard the ſeas; in return for which, we ſnall find the moſt ancient tribute paid 


to our Engliſh Kings, was the duties on importation of merchandize, under the two deno- 


minations of priſage and cuſtoms. The former, i. e. priſage, was paid in kind, by taking a 


determined part of the goods for the King's uſe, at a price to be ſet by the King, and called 


| the King's price, which was always lower than the current price; for inſtance, one ton of 


wine in ten, and fo of other merchandize. But by this charter, priſage was remitted to mer- 
chant-ſtrangers, and inſtead thereof a duty was laid of three-pence in the pound, called the 
petty cuſtom, on all home commodities exported, over and. above the great cuſtoms ; and alſo. 


on all goods imported, excepting wines, upon which we have ſeen there was. two hillings per. 


ton laid, fince named the butlerage duty. 
Cuſtom was a duty or ſubſidy, on our native commedities exported, as wool, leather, lead, 


and tin; and being the moſt ancient, they were then called the great cuſtoms ; but, ſince thoſe: | 


early times, the alterations and additions in the cuſtoms are almoſt infinite, ſo. that it now- 
takes up great part of a man's time to make himſelf a perfect maſter of them; being one of the- 
many evils reſulting from our national burdens, and a grievous load on our general. commerce 


and manufactures. 


Notwithſtanding theſe dutzes, which King Berk l. now obliged foreign merchants to. 


Pay, yet he did not aboliſh the ſeemingly cruel hardſhips which they had long been laid under. 
in England, of one foreigner's being liable for the debt, and even puniſhable for the crime of 


another. The monopolizing privileges of London, and of other cities and towns, making. 
them continually jealous of foreigners, as interfering with them, our people. accuſed the 
foreigners coming to trade amongſt us, of underſelling our own merchants, and of being, 
ſpies on the ſecrets of our commerce, for the benefit of their own reſpective countries. 


On the other hand, we ſhall here obſerve how much more wiſely the earls: and people of 


Flanders then aQed towards foreigners, by the following inſtance. . The Scotiſh: pation. 
had traded, in very early times, to Flanders, Brabant, and other parts of the Netherlands; 
but King Edward II. being at war with the Scots and their King, Robert Bruce, and pre 


tending to the ſovereignty of Scotland, as his father had alſo done, he ſolicited Robert, earl: 


of Flanders, to break off all: trade and correſpondence with that nation: to which requeſt the: 
Earl of Flanders made the following authentic un as it is in Rymer's Fœdera, vol. III. 

Pp. 771, „ our country of Flanders is common to all the world, where every perſon finds free: 
* admifion. Neither can we with-hold this privilege from perſons concerned in commerce, 


without bringing ruin and deſtruction on our country. If: the Scots come into our ports, 


* and our ſubje cts go to theirs, it is not thereby our intention, nor that of our ſubjects, to- 
encourage them in their error, but merely to carry on our traffic, without taking part with: 
„them.“ By theſe very methods of affording protection and encouragement to all nations; 
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to. come and trade, and to ſettle amongſt them ; the Netherland provinces, and mos eſpecial ; 
Flanders and Brabant, were then become, what Holland, by the ſame means has: fince been 
- the moſt populous countries of any in Europe, having their cities filled. with moſt 1 5 
traders, and their whole country with the heſt manufacturers, and moſt curious artizans, being | 
the center of all the commerce of the weſtern world without the Straits of Gibraltar. * 

We have already, under the year 1254, &c. from the Fœder, given the quantum of three 
. royal or princely dowries ; by which may be partly gueſſed the ſcarcity of money in that age. 
Another inſtance i in this century we ſhall give under the year 1303, from vol. ii, p.:928 of the 
Feœdera, on a peace being made between England and France, and Guienne reſtored to King 
Edward I. It is the contract of marriage between Prince Edward, eldeſt ſon of King Edward I. 
and Iſabella, daughter of the French King, Philip the Fair; by which it appears, that her 
| dowry was eighteen thouſand livres tournois yearly, equal to about four thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, or twelve thouſand pounds of our modern money. King Edward himſelf had formerly 
married King Philip the Fair's ſiſter, Margaret, whoſe dowry he ſettled at fifteen thouſand 
livres; and on this marriage of his ſon, he — lu. Deen 8 Jointare: to 10 thou- 
und livres yearly. f 


In this year, Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 989, . King Edward the Pirſt's ee at Weſtmin- 
ſter was privately broke into, and robbed. of the large ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſlerling. The abbot and monks of Weſtminſter, within whoſe limits or juriſdiction the Ex- 
chequer was, were, on this account, impriſoned in the Tower of London, and were indicted 
for this robbery, though afterwards acquitted, Whereupon the chief of the ſociety of Lom- 


bard merchants of Florence, named the Freſcobaldi, who had lived till then in great favour 


with King Edward, and who was a great manager of his cuſtoms, having fled into Italy 1 
much of this King's treaſure, was there ſecured by King Edward's Ae tien, u ur 
account of this robbery; which is all we can ſay about it. 

The Emperor Albert I. though in other reſpe&s a wiſe Prince, e to Heiſv's Hiſtory 
of the German Empire, ſuffered his officers to treat the Swiſs with ſo much rigour at this 


time, that the ſmall cantons of Switz, Ury, and Underwalden took up arms, and expelling 
his officers, they entered into a confederacy for their mutual defence for ten years; and after- 


wards, by perpetuating the ſame, they ſhewed the way to the other cantons, and to the Gri- 
ſons, with what they called their other confederates, to eſtabliſh their liberty and independence 
in a fœderal union, remaining firm to this day, by the name of the Helvetic Confederacy, or 
Republic of Switzerland; though, in fact, made up of many independent republics, cloſely 
allied. The Swiſs having aſſiſted the Emperor Louis the Godly, in the ninth century, againſt 
the Saracens, when they invaded Italy, he ſuffered them, on that account, to enjoy their 
barren and mountainous country in their own way, remaining there in obſcurity and poverty | 
for near four hundred years, till the revolt above-mentioned ; which-ſome, however, relate as 
having happened in 130), by means of the well-known ſtory of William Tell's refuſing to 


ſalute the Auſtrian governor's hat, placed on a pole in the market-place : which revolt the 


Emperors were not well able to ſupprels, at a time that the . and Ghibeline factions 
were at their height. 


1304 We now meet with the firſt inſtance of the maritime 3 af the ON Oy in a naval 


engagement between William Earl of Holland, ſon of John II. who rendered himſelf very 
famous by this great victory over Guido Dampier, Admiral of Flanders, before the port of 
Zirickzee, in which, ſays Moriſotus, in his Orbis Maritimus, lib. 11. cap. 13. ten thouſand 
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1004 e in fight, er drowntd; beſidles vaſt numbers made prifoners with their 
ſhips. The ſame Prince had ſeveral other ſea-fights with the Flemings and their auxillaries. 
At another time, continues Moriſotus, Earl William's fleet, commanded by Grimaldi, a 
|  Genoeſe admiral, fought Dampier near the faid town of Zitickzee; when, to prevent their 
ſhips from being ſeparated by the tide, &c. they joined them together with iron chains or 
| hooks; whereas the Flemings faſtened theirs only with ropes : the Hollanders therefore cutting 
the ropes in the night-time, the Flemiſh ſhips were thrown into diſorder, and daſhed againſt 
each other, and their Admiral Dampier was taken, with the loſs of eleven hundred men, be- 
ſide ſhips. Moriſotus adds, that neither before, nor fince the Admiral Grimaldi, do we find 
any admiral of Holland mentioned, through the negligence of hiſtorians, who have' totally 
omitted the famous acts and exploits of either Hollanders or Cameo. . the 1 0 14915 
when we again read of Beverius, an admiral of Zealand. 

In the Feedera, vol. ii. p. 943, we may ſee the higheſt complement of men W. the beſt 
ſhips, uſed in this year for war, in England. King Edward I. now doubly allied to King 
Philip the Fair of France, lends him, perhaps not very wiſely; © for an expedition againſt the 
« Flemings, twenty ſhips, to be aſſembled at Sandwich, and to be picked out from amongſt 

the beſt and largeſt of thoſe of the ſeveral ports of London, Sandwich, Winchelſea, Rom- 
„ hale (Romney), Hithe, Rye, Feverſham, Haſtings, Southampton, and Portſmouth; each 
© of which ſhips were to be manned with at leaſt forty ſtout men, and well furniſhed with all 
_ © other requiſites for war,” The ſmall complement of men for each of thoſe ſhips, ſufficiently 
demonſtrates the meanneſs of ſhips for war in thoſe days. Though ſome allege, that the har- 
bour of Sandwich was. more deep and eapacious in thoſe days than at preſent. At this period, 
and for two hundred years after, the Kings of England had no ſhips of war that were properly 
their own; for we have ſeen, in the preceding century, that the Cinque Ports, for ſundry 
peculiar privileges by them enjoyed, were bound to -be always ready with a ſtated number of 
their ſhips for the uſe of our Kings: but the ſhips here mentioned, ſeem to have been hired 
from other ports, as well as from the Cinque Ports, for this ſpecial occaſion, and were, with- 
out doubt, the beſt and e that could be procured'i in NE ET as the record itſelf expreſsly 
directed. f 
Vet further to olive FA French King, King Edward 1; as appears by the ſame volume of 
the Fœdera, p. 944, commands all his. ſubje&s who were merchants reſiding in Flanders, 
«to withdraw from thence, and to hold no correſpondence there, becauſe,” ſays the King, 
the ſaid people of Flanders are the enemies of his friend, the King of France; who, on his 
8 you promifes to do the like with reſpect to the Scots, and others of King Edward's ene- 
mies. Indeed, his ſcheme for the conqueſt of Scotland was the true ſource of Edward's 
friendſhip with the French King at this time. Hereupon, Philip, ſon to the Earl of 5 - 
ders, and the five good towns thereof, Jointly requeſt King Edward to revoke the ſaid order; 
but he anſwered them, that he muſt keep his treaty, with ' King Philip, though he Sifpended : 
the execution of it till the Midſummer following. King Edward was a penetrating Prince, 
and well knew how great a loſs it would be to his own revenue, and to his fubjects, ſtrictly to 
comply with what the King of France expected: but the reſtitution of Guienne, and the pro- 
miſe of Philip the Fair not to give aſſiſtance to Scotland, were the motives for his agreeing 
to a treaty ſo diametrically oppoſite to his own and his people 8 intereſts i in every other reſpect. 
The wool of England was now A HE wy the Fg! in ſuch vaſt quantities, by the great 
— increaſe 
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* i increaſe of _y woollen manufattu ures, | that a large balance in money! was + nol _w_ 
. N 

In this ſatne year 1 ewe to bare "OR fore ee, Ae the ſhips 0 b 
land and the ports of Denmark: for, King Edward I. having complained to Eric VII. 
mo King of Denmark, that certain Daniſh ſubje&s had ſeized on the hip and wines of one 
40 John of Varmouth; Eric, in anſwer, tells Edward, that juſtice ſhall be done therein; and 

"Mp further promiſes, not only juſtice, but favour likewiſe, to * Engliſ 8 wo: ſhall 
4 reſort to his dominions.“— Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 249. 

Me have before obſerved, that the Lombard ſociety of the Freſcobaldi, being! © SN 
merchants reſiding in England, had great dealings with King Edward I. being not only great 
merchants, and exchangers of money, but were alſo that King's receivers of cuſtoms on wool 
and leather. They were alſo employed in coining of our money; but were accuſed of being 
likewiſe great clippers or diminiſhers of it, although ſtrongly recommended to our Kings by 
the Popes, as may be ſuppoſed, for their own ends. In the ſecond volume of the Fœdera, 

p-. 953, we find that King Edward I. applies to them, to ſapply kis ſon, the Prince of Wales, 

with two thouſand marks ſterling, for the purchaſe of horſes, &c. and to bear his other ex- 

% pences for his journey to France ; and alſo to advance Mary Queen of France, Edward's : 
mother, five hundred pounds ſterling, in part of one thouſand pounds, which he had pro-. 
„ miſed her by way of gift.” Theſe drafts on them were probably made, in conſequence of 
their being the King's receivers of his cuſtoms; yet we hear no more of the hundred thouſand 
pounds of which the Exchequer was robbed the preceding year; that matter being ehr 

made up, though we do not learn in what manner. 

In the ſame year, Andronicus Paleologus, the Greek Emperor, Ne to ah Genoeſe the 
ground where Pera now ſtands, a mile diſtant from Conſtantinople, on which the Genoeſe 
built that ſuburb, . wherein the Chriſtians have uſually reſided ever ſince the Turks conquered 
that empire: yet this was forced to be delivered up to the Turks, on their aking of Con- 
ſtantinople. 

In thoſe times, we again find that the people of the Low Cs Ir thoſe of 
Flanders and Brabant, had the ſame ſpirit for a free and univerſal Commerce, which the Hol- 
landers have fo ſucceſsfully teſtified in later times, In the Fœdera, vol. ii. p. 963, under the 

year 1305, we find Robert, Earl of Flanders, in a letter to our King Edward I. acknow- 
<< ledging the receipt of the licence which that King had granted to his (Robert's) ſubjects, 
to reſort and trade to England, provided they do not ſupply his enemies, the Scots, with 

% arms and proviſions. And he tells Edward, that he has prohibited his ſubjects from giving 

% any aid whatever to the Scots, in their war againſt his Majeſty.” Yet he ſubjoins, like a 
true Netherlander, But as our country has ever been ſupported by commerce, and is there- 
fore ever free for all merchants to reſort to it, we cannot, neither ought we, in the leaſt to 
„ prohibit the ſaid Scots from coming, merely for commerce, to our country, as uſual, with 
„% their merchandize, which we are bound to defend from all oppreſſion and wrong. He there- 
% fore requeſts the King to make his licence abſolute, and without any reſtrictions.“ We 
ſhall add, that Earl Robert, in the year 1319, as appears in vol. iii. p. 770 of the Fœdera, gave 
the ſame anſwer to King Edward II. That he could not hinder the Scots from trading into 
% Flanders, nor his merchants from trading to Scotland, as has been cuſtomary, ſince the 


4 contrary would bring ruin and deſolation on his country.” And a fimilar anſwer did this 
potent 


a 


** 
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155 potent and blaſteriog King Edward I. recoive ond een fromthe cities hos nate. and) by 
Vpres.—Fondera, vol. ii. p. /... % Dae 8 
Neither was Brabant in nf Godridhing aan „in abt of Wee e ea de ec 
at this time, under their Duke John III. and more eſpecially the cities of Antwerp and Lou- 
vain; the latter of which cities carried on ſuch an immenſe woollem trade in the beginning of 
this fourteenth century, that they reckoned upwards of four thouſand woollen drapers, clo- 
' thiers, or maſter-weavers in that city, and above one hundred and fifty thouſand journeymen- 
weavers. |. Though ſurely the preſent ſite of this city never could contain ſo many people as 

there muſt have been in it by this computation: we muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that, at leaſt, the 

Journey men-weawers did not all live within the city, but perhaps the moſt part in the adjacent 

_ villages; | Louvain is indeed ſtill a great city, its walls being about ſix miles in compaſs, 
though there is now much waſte ground within them, which n OW __ JT on: it 
has ſtill twelve principal ſtreets, and above one hundred leſſer one. 4 

The city of Wilna, or Vilna, the capital of n is ſaid to ee bear nom 7 built on 
the river Vilna, by Gedimus, Lord of Volhinia. 

The hiſtoriographers of the city of London relate, that ods the cloſe of os reign of King 
Edward I. the trades of that city, which required much fuel, firſt began to uſe ſea- coal, ſuch 
as dyers, bre wers, &c. againſt which practice, ſeveral of the nobility, gentry; and others, com- 
plained to the King, as being a public nuiſance, when he granted a commiſſion of enquiry into 

the ſame: in conſequence of which, he iſſued a ſevere proclamation again the uſe of ſea-coals, 

under the penalty of fines, &c. Thoſe trades, however, finding the ſcarcity and price of wood- 
fuel daily increaſing, found it their intereſt to make uſe of ſea- col; arid notwithſtanding this 
prohibition, they ſoon after were under the neceſſity of being ſupplied with that fuel from 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne, which has proved a very great benefit to both places. 

In the ſecond volume of the Fœdera, p. 1016, the Biſhop of St. Andrew's, the chief pre- 
late of Scotland, being a priſoner in Wincheſter caſtle, for ſupporting his -own King, On 
Bruce, we have his daily allowance for the maintenance of himſelf 155 his ſervants, viz. 


2 N £2 | | | <a of. 

For the Biſhop's.oum 3 f anno ei bl OWL as i 4 0'0'6 

— one man-ſervant to attend him FFF 
— one boy to attend him likewiſe te $008 it 4 et o O 11 
1 — chaplain to ſay daily maſs to him 5 — £7 8 1 
os | - —ſ .. — 

Total 8 80 


Thus, for one Gilling, (ſtill equal to three of oi was the daily expence of that biſhop, 
with his chaplain and two ſervants, defrayed. And the biſhop of Glaſgow had the very fame 
allowances in his captivity, reckoning neceſſaries about fix times as cheap as in the days we 
live in. Even King Robert Bruce's Queen, Elizabeth, a priſoner in England, in the year 
1314, was allowed but twenty ſhillings per week, or three pounds of our money, for the ſuſ- 
tenance of herſelf and family, as appears in vol. iii. p. 468, of the Faedera. 

We have already ſeen that Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was, in the preceding AIRY a port of 
commerce; and by a charter in the year 1306, and the thirty-fifth of King Edward I. we find 
mention made of the herring-fiſhery of that port, and of that of Little Yarmouth and Gorlſton 
adjoining, as having been long practiſed there. {2uod ſemper, retroactis temporibus, naves ingre- 
dientes po rtum illum in Seiſona Pi Weta allecis diſcareari Aalalan Sc.) The diſpute ran high 

Vol. I. - M m | at 
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| 1305 at this time between Great Yarmouth and the men of Little Vermouth and Gorlſton, * 
latter claiming a privilege, time out of mind, to have ſhips load and unload in their harbour. 
but the former prevailed, as being a free burgh, which paid to the crown an annual fee-farm 
rent, whereas the two latter were no burghs. Great complaints too are here made againſt their | 
18 Foreſtalling each other in the ſale of merchandize imported, and againſt brokers, (abrocatores 
or buyers up of goods for others, &c. From all which it appears, there was a conſiderable 
trace here at this time, + 1 50 NIN” FFF 
160) King Edward I. dying in this year, leaves the following legacies, viz. To his fon Tho ma, 
ten thbuſand marks yearly ;/ to his ſon Edmond, ſeven thouſand marks yearly ; to Eleanor, 
his daughter, for her portion, ten thouſand marks, and five thouſand more to buy her apPa- 
rel. This laſt ſum muſt have been ſurely meant as a principal ſum, of which ſhe was to have 
me annual intereſt for her apparel. From theſe legacies we may ſee already, that money was 
beginning to be more plentiful than in former times, ſince one of thoſe marks contained as 
much ſilver as two of our modern pounds. © © CE ET e 
As we are not able to fix the exact year of King Edward the Firſt's reign, we have therefore 
ſuppoſed it to be in the laſt, according to a treatiſe in folio, printed in the year 168g, entitled, 
The happy future State of England, p. 114, that a manuſcript in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford, makes above eight thouſand nine hundred pariſhes in England, excluſive of many 
4 chapelries, fince grown up into parſdnages.” How far this may be the fact we cannot de- 
termine; but ſuppoſing it true, we may fairly venture to aſſert, that moſt, if not all, of thoſe 
pariſhes are ſince greatly increaſed in number of inhabitants, as the Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, 
in his Primitive Origination of Mankind, and many good authors, have clearly demonſtrated. 
In this ſame year we find, by the ſecond volume, p. 1042, of the Fœdera, that the Pope 
having collected much money in England by the tenths, &c. King Edward I. lays his injunc- 
tion on the Pope's Nuncio, That neither the Engliſh coin, nor filver in maſs nor in bul- 
5. Jion, ſhall be carried out of the kingdom to the Pope; but that the ſums ſo raiſed; ſhall be 
& delivered to merchants in England, to be remitted to the Pope by way of exchange, per 
viam cambii). Now, as this could mean nothing elſe but bills of exchange, Gerard Malynes, 
in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, printed in the year 1623, chap. 4, muſt be miſtaken 
in aſſerting, that merchandizing exchange, that is bills of exchange, was not as yet known. 
Malynes, in that work, tells us, that King Edward I, eſtabliſhed an officer, called the royal 
exchanger of foreign monies imported, for Engliſh coin; yet neither in Rymer's Fœdera, nor - 
in the Statute-book, do we find any mention of that office, until the year 1331. This order 
of King Edward, however ſhews, that in. thoſe days they were not well acquainted with the 
nature of exchanges; fince, in effect, it will turn out the ſame to a nation, whether it ex- 
ports the money in ſpecie, or remits it by bills of exchange; ſince, in either caſe, it ſo far con- 
tributes to turn the balance again ſuch a country. This is now well underſtoed by every one 
ho is but ſlenderly verſed in the theory of commerce. Wherefore, though there be laws {tilt 
in force, prohibiting the exportation of our coin, yet if there be a general balance due by us 
to any one foreign country, and which continues for any length of time, that balance muſt 
undoubtedly be made good, either by our own coin carried ſecretly abroad, or elſe melted down 
into bullion ; (and, it is to be feared, tao often falſely atteſted to be foreign bullion) or elſe 
- we muſt pay the demands by the ſale of our merchandize in ſome other foreign country, 
whither we muſt otherwiſe have carried our money. By paying that debt by merchandize, we 
ſo far prevent the produce thereof from being returned to us, in either foreign coin or bullion, 
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in our favour with that foreign country: * this an was not n. nor . for mot 
' three centuries later, rightly underſtood. £ 


There being various complaints of mutual grievances between England on one > Kids, and 5 


William, Earl of Holland, Zealand, and Hainault, and Lord of Frieſeland, on the other, our 
King Edward II. Juſt come to the crown, “s grants,“ as appears in Fcedera, vol. iii. p. 19, 


« a protection to certain merchants, ſent from the ſaid Earl for ſettling thoſe diſputes.” He 


alſo, in the year following, grants two others of the ſame tenor; in one of which our King 


complains of the bad treatment which ſome merchants of York and Lincoln had met with | 


from the Hollanders ; and, in the year 1 309, we Rad that earl * nn. has On ints 
England on the ſame errand. 


At a Parhament held at Northanytori in the firſt year of King Edward IL. in Was 
granted to that King a twentieth part of the moveables of barons, knights, and other freemen; 


excepting thereout their armour, war-horſes, robes, jewels, and veſſels of gold and fitver. - And 


the citizens, burgeſſes, and tenants of ancient demeſnes of the crown, as alſo the clergy, gave a 


fifteenth part of their moveables. - 


In theſe times we again find, that Great Wermeuch, in Norfolk, was 2 place of great traffic, 


as well by means of their herring-fiſhery, as by reaſon of their other foreign commerce. In 
vol. iii. p. 70, of the Fœdera, King Edward II. now complains to King Philip the Fair of 


France, of a pirate of Normandy, who had ſeized a Yarmouth ſhip failing from Rouen, 


freighted with woollen and linen cloth, iron, e r gold, and ſilver, to the we of 
four hundred pounds ſterling. 


Till this year we meet with no treaties of commerce between England and Portugal in the 


Fœdera; but now, in vol. iti. p. 107, we find a letter from Dionyfius King of Portugal, to 


our King Edward II. deſiring that Edward would ratify and ſtrengthen the agreement and cor- 


reſpondence already on foot between the merchants of both nations. To this Edward cor- 


dially afſents, and grants his ſafe conduct to all merchants of apt a nenn to England, 
they paying the uſual cuſtoms, &c. 


In this ſame year alſo, as we find in vol. iii. p. 112, of MY Foedera, King Edward II. in 
anſwer to a letter from Ferdinand King of Caſtile, agrees, That peace be eftabliſhed be- 
„ tween England and Spain, depredations to ceaſe, and a mutual free correſpondence to be 
56 eſtabliſhed between their ſubje&s.” Yet, ſoon after this agreement, we find frequent com- 


plaints of depredations of the Spaniards on King Edward's ſubjects of Bayonne, in Gaſcony; 


and alſo in the year 1316, on thoſe of Southampton, and deputies appointed to adjuſt the ſame. 
Thomas Blount, Eſq. in his Fragmenta Antiquitatis, printed in 1679, gives a ſample of the 


grandeur and pride of Engliſh prelates in theſe times, from a record dated the ſecond year of 
Edward II. „Hugh Courtney, Eſq. ſon and heir of Sir Hugh Courtney, held the manor of 


«+ Slapton in Deyonſhire, of the Biſhop of Exeter, by the ſervice of being ſteward at the in- 
5 ſtallation feaſt of every biſhop of that ſee. And that, at the firſt coming of every biſhop, 
« he and his heirs ſhall meet him at the eaſt gate of the city, when he alights from his horſe, 
and ſhall go a little before him on the right-hand, to keep off the preſs of people, and ſhall 
attend him into the choir of the cathedral at his inſtallation ; at the feaſt whereof, he ſhall 
« ſerve in the firſt meſs to the biſhop's table; in conſideration whereof, he ſhall have for his 
** fee, four filver diſhes of thoſe which he ſhall ſo place at the firſt meſs, two ſalt-ſellers, one 
I cup whereout the biſhop ſhall drink at that meal, one 9 one ſpoon, and two baſons, 


Mm 2 wherein 


us 
1 E or elſe by bills of exchange, which is the fame thing: ; atid do ſo far te leſſen the balance | 
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+ viherdin the biſhop: hal 100 waſh, all to > be of filver : provided the ad Hugh, or his teire; 


e wy «being of full age, do attend this ſervice i in perſon; if not hindered by ſickneſs, or the- King $ 


<« writ, &c. In which caſe, he was to P ſome worſhipful Knight as his deputy; who 
„ ſhall ſwear: that his lord is ſiek, &c.“ Although this does not directly relate to b 


merce, yet it well illuſtrates the felicity af our freedom from ſuch 'ecelefiaſtical haughtineſs 
and tyranny, n en ee * ever will be, the n. obliraion to commerce and in- 


duſtry. ; E | 7 1 25 
In the third . 55 1 FO of wh tai we PENS King Edward It, complaining to the 
Earls of Namur and Flanders, and to the magiſtrates. of Bruges, of certain. ſailors, whoſe 


- ſhips-were in the port of Swyn, called Eaſterlings, who had done great damage to his people 
of Scotland, and elſewhere, both by ſea and land. We have alſo another: complaint of that 
King to the Earl of Flanders, againſt ſome. of his people, who had robbed a {hip belonging 
to Weymouth. There were alſo various other mutual complaints, at different times, of both 


our merchants and theirs of the Netherlands, in this King's reign; for which cauſe perſons 


were named on both fides to ſettle the differences which aroſe. And in the ſame volume, 
p. 154, we find ſimilar complaints of our merchants to Haquin, King of Norway, in the fame 


year, whoſe fubjects had violently ſeized on ſeveral Engliſh ſhips on his coaſts. - 


As 1n the preceding year we gave a ſample of the grandeur and pride of biſhops a. 


| dd. the ſole view of demonſtrating the happineſs of our preſent freedom; we ſhall now, from 


one who was well known to be a good biſhop, viz. Dr. Fleetwood, in his uſeful and judicious 
Chronicon Precioſum, ſo often already quoted, exhibit another inſtance, yet more flagrant, 


of the pride and prodigality of the Prior of St. Auſtin's in Canterbury, for the feaſt on his 


inſtallation day; by which, at the ſame time, the rates or prices of ſundry ſorts af proviſions 
will be amply feen; though the biſhop obſer ves, that the prices were then reckoned very high. 


% Wheat, ſeven ſhillings and twopence per quarter; malt, ſix ſhillings; oats, four ſhillings; 


„ eleven tons of wine, at two pounds three ſhillings and ſevenpence halfpenny per ton; five - 


% hundred pounds weight of almonds, at three halfpence' per pound; three hundred pounds 
„ weight of wax, at ſixpence halfpenny per pound; thirty-oxen, at eighteen ſhillings each; 
« one hundred hogs, at three ſhillings and twopence farthing each; two hundred ſheep, at 
three ſhillings each; one thouſand geeſe, at threepence three-farthings each; five hundred 


_ £. capons and hens, at threepence each; four hundred and ſeventy-five pullets, at three half- 


pence each; two hundred pigs, at ſixpence each; twenty-four ſwans, at five ſhillings and 
< tenpence each; fix hundred rabbits, at fixpence each; one thouſand earthen: pots coſt fifteen 


„ ſhillings in all; nine thouſand fix hundred eggs, at about nine for a penny ;. ſaffron and 


pepper coſt one pound fourteen ſhillings ; for ſpices, (pro ſpeciebus) twenty-eight pounds; 


three hundred ells of canvas, or flax, four pounds; ſixteen ſhields, ( cutis de) or collars, 


af brawn, at four ſhillings and three halfpence each; de /copis et gachis, to the value of eight 


© pounds four ſhillings.” * Scepa, ſays the biſhop, © is a broom or beeſom; but what 


&« gachis ſignifies I know not. What the . fourteen hundred ſciphis coſt,” which the biſhop 
thinks were wooden cans, or perhaps black jugs, is not ſet down, any more than the three 
<« thouſand three hundred diſhes, platters, or trenchards : fiſh, cheeſe, milk, | onions, &c. to 


the value of two pounds ten ſhillings.” All which, including muſic, the cooks, &c. came 
to two hundred and eighty- ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings, or eight hundred and ſixty-two pounds 


one ſhilling of our money, for the entertainment of ſix thouſand gueſts. The: biſhop thinks 
there muſt be a miſtake in the rabbits, which could not then be ſo dear; and that the corn, 
44 beef, 


; 1 
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' 159 « he dren; and ſwans, are at at high rates for thoſe't timies : yet the 12 thouſand güde Fes 


$67 ſumptuouſly entertained for not quite'cleyenpence halfpenny each of their money, or pro- 


_ « bably about a fixth part of what it would have coſt in our days.“ Thus far the biſhop.— 


Now, as almoſt every thing bought for this feaſt was higher than the cuſtomary prices in thoſe 
times, we apprehend we may fairly put them, on an average, at one third part of the preſent 
expence of thoſe things; and then it will follow, that this Prior of St. Auſtin's was at an ex- 
| pence for this inſtallation dinner, equal to two o thouſand five hundred 2 Nose han 2225 
to be laid out in our days for ſuch a feaſt. de B48 fp 

But nothing, on this ſubje&, can come up to the da "ad hte of Pops Get V. 
in the year following, in his obliging, or even permitting, Dandolo, the reigning Doge of 
Venice, in order to obtain a reconciliation between his holineſs and that republic, with whom 
his infallibility was grievouſſy offended, ſhamefully to ſubmit to be tied with a chain, like 
a dog, under that Pope 8 3 as | hiſtorians ys hogs ae Jaltly added to his name the 
ſurname of dog. PEE ee EF EN I 

This yea- is memorable for che utter lber on of the- ede thilftarycrelſpious order of 
Knights Templars all over Chriſtendom, who had made ſo great a figure in the late Holy War, 
King Philip the Fair of France, having been greatly ſerviceable to Pope Clement V. obtained 
of him a grant of their lands in France: In 1309, the whole Order was arreſted: and impri- 
ſoned at once all over France; which, beſide other reaſons, plainly ſhews it was a concerted 
point; and that the greateſt crime of the os Tot in a Philip 8 Eyes, was, that es were poſ- 
ſeſſed of nine thouſand manors in F Face: LT 


* For wealth is crime enough to him that's poor.” 
x 1 | D E N H AM. 


Moſt heinous crimes, as well as hereſies, were, however, laid to their charge, in order to 
colour the great cruelty, as well as injuſtice, which that King exerciſed on them in France; 
for in 1312, their Great Maſter, and fifty- nine Knights, ſome of whom were of princely fa- 
milies, were cruelly burned alive at Paris; and, as it is related, the Grand Maſter, and many 
of the Knights, when tied to the fatal ſtake, ſolemnly cited the ſaid King of France, and alſo 
the Pope, to anſwer, within one year and a day, at Chriſt's tribunal, for their unjuſt murder ; 
and, to make the ſtory more authentic, they are both ſaid to have died within that ſpace. The 
Pope iſſued his bulls all over Chriſtendom, for exciting them to follow the example of France; 
which England, Spain, and Italy complied: with, though with none of the bloodſhed that 
happened in France. King Philip, however, is ſaid to have been diſappointed of his expecta- 
tions; for the Council of Vienne beſtowed the lands of the Templars, amounting to nineteen 
thouſand manors all over Europe, on the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem. To 
ſay the truth, the Templars, ſince the Holy War Was at an end, had really nothing at all to 
do but eat and drink; whereas, the other two knightly religious orders, viz. thoſe of the Hoſ- 
pitalers and Tuetonic Knights, were ſtill thought uſeful, the former at Rhodes, and the lat- 
ter in Pruſſia and Livonia. This was probably alſo one of their great crimes. 

In England, the Pope's influence prevailed over the conviction- of King Edward IId's 
mind, for that irteſolute prince, in imitation of Philip the Fair, ſequeſtered their goods and 
poſſeſſions, although he had juſt before, as appears in the Fœdera, vol. iii. p. 35, written to. 
the Kings of Portugal, Caſtile, Arragon, and Sicily, exhorting them not too lightly to credit 

: | | | the 
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me the reports ſpread abroad, of the horrid impieties and other crimes of the Templars, - Tn 1 8 
| King Edward had removed their perſons from the Tower of London to the four Gates of that 
1 8  _  Eity, (fo the words are) and to a private houſe, becauſe thoſe gate - houſes could not hold them 
1 all; and in England, in the year 1311, they were allowed ſmall penſions during their lives, 
1 ', $35 Duns. according to the Chronicon Preciofum 3 in as four 885 per day, or one ing 

| of modern money. 

Their great maſter, William de la More, had two ſhillings per an or fin Killing of our 
money. To ſeveral of their chaplains the King allowed, as the Knights had done, three pence 
per day for their diet, and twenty ſhillings yearly for their ſtipend, which is, by the year, five 

- Pounds eleven ſhillings and three pence. To other ſervants, two pence; and to inferior ones, | 

one penny per day, and five ſhillings to ſome, ten ſhillings to others, for their ſtipend or li. 
very; they being ſtill to do the ſame ſervice they had done to the Knights, whilſt the lands 
were in their poſſeſſion ; which allowances demonſtrate the rates of living, or what money 
thoſe perſons could live for in thoſe times. Thus, for inſtance, five pounds eleyen ſhillings 
and three pence, or fixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and nine pence of our money, was the 
chaplain's allowance by the year; and moſt neceſſaries being then about five times as cheap as 
at preſent, the ſaid ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and nine pence, was equal to, or would 
go as far as eighty-three pounds eight ſhillings and nine pence in our days. We ſhall con- 
clude this ſubje& with obſerving, that by an act of Parliament of the ſeventeenth of King Ed- 
ward II. in the year of our Lord 1323, the eſtates of the Templars were veſted in the Knights 

Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, ** as being a 8 inſtituted, ” ſays that act, Rar 
«© the ſame purpoſes as was that of the Templars.“ 

That Engliſh ſhips at this time reſorted to the ports of the Baltic fra, even to the Farther 

end of it, we learn from the third volume, p. 215, of the Fœdera, wherein King Edward II 
complains to Haquin, King of Norway, That an Engliſh ſhip, from Grimſby in Lincoln. 
«© ſhire, laden with corn and other proviſions in Eaſtland,” i. e. the coaſt of Poland and Livo- 
nia, which had been driven by a ftorm into a port of Norway near Malſtrand, was there 
&« violently made a prize of.” And, in the year 1313, we find another complaint to Haquin, 
of the ſeizure of a ſhip of Lynn in the port of Bergen, (vol. iii. p, 400.) © which had been 
* fiſhing on the Norway coaſt for herrings ; but Haquin accuſes them of murdering his Bai- 
& liff, and ten other perſons there. On the other hand, Edward complains to Haquin, that 
© his people of Tonneſbergh had, in revenge of that ſuppoſed murder, ſeized on three Engliſh 
+ merchant ſhips there, laden with herrings, &c.“ Ladings of herrings carried to any diſtance 
muſt, undoubtedly, have been ſalted: and although the art of pickling them was not, ac- 
cording to all accounts, as yet found out in the manner now practiſed, yet it is plain, from 
this and many other inſtances, that ſalted herrings, either wet, or elſe dried, called red her- 
rings, were, in thoſe times, a ſaleable commodity in foreign parts. And as the herrings 
catched ſo far north as the coaſt of Norway, could not, in all probability, be made into red 

; herrings, thoſe being always made from the fiſh newly catched near our own ports, it ſeems | 
{at probable enough that ſalted wet herrings were then an article of commerce. 

9 In the Fœdera, vol. iii. p. 222, we find King Edward II. preparing for an expedition from 
Ireland againſt Scotland. He ſummoned, on this occaſion, the ſea- port towns of England to 
ſend out all their ſervice of ſhips due to him ; which ſervice we conceive to be difficult to know 
at this diſtance of time, —_— only that of the ROI. Ports, which was e go 
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1310 ” Thoſe ri towns, now named in this ſummons, were. probably. the n trading. ſea- 
ports then in England, vis. 
I. From the Thames mouth . 1 e 8 FF Gra Rye, Winchelſea, 
Romenhale, (i. e. Romney) Hythe, Portſmouth, Ermuth, (i. e. Yarmouth, in the Iſle of 
Wight) Lapole, (i. e. Poole) Wareham, Weymouth, Melcombe, Lyme, all in Dorſetſhire, 
( Sidmuth, in Devonſhire) Exmouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, Pl ymouth, Briſtol, Bridgwater. 

II. From the Thames mouth northward. ]/ Harwich, Colcheſter, Gippeſwic, (i. e. Ipſ- 
wich) Donewic, (i. e. Dunwich). Orford, Great Yarmouth, Little Yarmouth, (Snyterlee, 
N. N.) Burnham, Holkham, Lenn, (i. e. Lynn) Boſton, Grimſby, Ravenneſs, Hull, Scar- - 
borough,  Hartlepoole, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Newbiggin in Northumberland. 

It is here to be remarked, that the following, which are now good port towns, are not 

mentioned, viz. Chicheſter ; Southampton, though then a place of great commerce; Fal- 
mouth, then no town, nor any other port in Cornwall: Barnſtaple; Glouceſter, though 

now a port; Cheſter, Liverpool, and Lancaſter, It may alſo be obſerved, that Sidmuth and 
Snyterlee are now obſcure places. The firſt, Sidmuth, is, it ſeems, at this time, a poor 

village in Devonſhire; the laſt may poſſibly be Snitterby in Lincolnſhire. Neither is Lon- 
don mentioned therein; for which omiſſions there was then, without doubt, ſome good rea- 

ſon, at preſent unknown, or but gueſſed at. The ſhips claimed from London were, probably, 
already in the ſervice ; and the reſt might not be bound wy cheir reſpective W to apply : 
ſhipping for the King's ſervice on this occafion. - 

The chief commander of this expedition is ſtiled, * Captain A Geenen of bar Fleet.” 
But in the following year John de Ergade is ſtiled, Admirallum et Capitaneum Flotæ noſtræ Na- 

vium, &c. i. e. Admiral and Captain of our Fleet of Ships againſt Scotland. There was as 
yet no Vice Admirals nor Rear Admirals in England; thoſe names not being introduced till 
a much later period; for though there was, as we have ſeen, before this time, the name and 
office of Admiral of the Seas of England, yet our fleets for war were altogether compeRd of . 
the ſhips of merchants, now and long after. —Fcedera, vol. iii. p. 265. 

Upon the loſs of Ptolemas, in the year 1291, the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of So - 
ſalem retired to Cyprus, but being il]-treated there, they went and beſieged the ifle of Rhodes; 
which, after two years ſiege, they gained from the Turks, with five other 2 iſles, 
and here they fortified themſelves, and flouriſhed many years. f 

1311 The old opinion concerning the unlawfulneſs or ſinfulneſs of either giving or taking of 
uſury, or intereſt, for money lent, was revived in this century, although we have ſeen it was 
generally praiſed in preceding ones, and even by a Biſhop in the year 1292. At the Coun- 
cil of Vienne, in 1311, in the:papacy of Pope Clement V. that Pope, who was ſo inſtrumen- - 
tal in the cruel butchery of the Knights Templars, on the proſpect of filling his own coffers, 
and thoſe of his-patron, King Philip the Fair, with their vaſt eſtates, is now ſo ſqueamith as 
to paſs the following decree, viz. If any ſhall obſtinately perſiſt in the error of preſuming 
to affirm that uſury is not fin, we decree that he ſhall be-puniſhed as an heretic.” Where- 
upon, the inquiſitors were very buſy in many parts. At Florence, however, on account of a 
great diſorder that happened in that republic in the year 1335, a law was made to reſtrain the 
power of the inquiſitors, as was alſo done in Caſtile, and ſeveral other parts. But the prudent 
republic of Veniee would never admit of thoſe inquiſitors, nor that any kind of uſury, nor 


even the occupations of commerce: > and artizans, Kc. ſhould be called i in We by eccleſi- 
aſtics, . 


1 


n 8 | . | 3312 In 


| 40 A* H (1ST ORICAL: AND cuUToNOLOS re At. bevor ron 
THE * 4n Skene's Expoſition of the old Scotiſh Jaw book, called Regiam Majeſtatem,/ we 2 4 
treaty between Robert I. (Bruce) of Scotland, and Haquin V. King ef Norway, in the "= 
1312, by which that made between King Alexander III. of Scotlang, and King Magnus IV. 
of Norway, is is confirmed} and the iſles of Scotland reſigned to Alexander in full propriety, 

* 5 on condition of Alena der 8 paying a TT MY one ae | marks Fg, ts me. 
nus and his ſucceſſors. L (31 

the According to Heiſs's Hiſtory of Sore ene Were h yy not Cat: any . . | 

peror in Italy from the year 1250, to this year 1312 whereby” {ſays this author, the 

rights of the empire in Italy wre almoſt entirely loft or buried in oblivion. Every noble- 
«© man ſet himſelf up for a ſovereign, and the two parties of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines 
had never at any time been ſo inveterate as now againſteach other. Wherefore the Em 
4 peror Henry VII. in the year 13 12, went thither with an army, attended by the Dukes of 
„Auſtria and Bavaria, the Ele&or of Treves, the Earls of Savoy and Flanders, the Biſhop of 
Liege, &c. And though he met with oppoſition from the Guelph faction, he nevertheleſs 
made Milan and other Lombard cities receive him as their ſovereign, and pay him conſider- 
able ſums of money. Padua paid one hundred thouſand crowns. Venice a confiderable 
1 {66 ſum,” ( though, with this author's leave, the Venetians would never acknowledge any 
German Emperor as their fovereign.) That ſtate, however, preſented him with an imperial 
crown of gold, embelliſhed with diamonds, &c. He, on this occaſion, appointed Governors 
at Verona, Parma, Milan, and Mantua, and was magnificently received and entertained by 
„ Genoa: and having been invited by the Collonna's, and other powerful friends, to advance 
towards Rome, he took that city ſword in hand, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned there 
by three cardinals, (the Pope being abſent.) And, in ſhort, though much againſt the 
; pleaſure of the Pope and Cardinals, he triumphed over the Guelphs, and reduced all the 
BY city under his power, by means of the Governors he left there.” All this, it is true; Was 
by force, yet it ſerved afterwards to keep up the imperial authority in Italy. 

1313 In further ſupport of what we have obſerved in our Introduction, concerning the various 
and very remarkable removes of the Herring Fiſhery, we ſhall here give the following para- 
graph from an octavo book, printed at London in the year 1701, intitled, An Account of Li- 
vonia and Courland, in ſeventeen. Letters, viz. letter xv. Several authors agree, that the 
„ great herring fiſhery was at firſt on the Livonian and Courland ſhores, where they conti- 
& nued till the year 1313; thence they drew to the Danith coaſts,” (i. e. as we have ſeen, 
chiefly on the coaſt of Schonen, then belonging to Denmark) ** where there has been ſuch 
„ ſhoals, and plenty of them, that they have been catched with hands. "Theſe fiſh, it ſeems, 
love change of places; for from thence they removed to Norway. Not content there, they 
„ advanced further, and ſettled on the Britiſh coaſts, where they have ever ſince continued; 

„ having, however, left their reſemblance, in miniature, ſtill in the Baltic Sea, which is a 
4+ ſmall fiſh they call Stremling.“ Pofhbly the ſame as our Sprats, though ſome think the 
latter to be no other than young herrings. This author ſeems te have omitted the coaſts of 
Pomerania and the iſle of Rugen, where they were found in great plenty in the twelfth centu- 

ry. On this ſubjeQ we may obſerve, that although the grand ſhoals of herrings had their 
principal rendezvous on the ſeveral coaſts above-named, yet there was always great ſtore of that 


fiſh to be had on the Britiſh coaſt, ae to tlie times s above. named, as is Prey evident from 
our OWN hiſtories, | | to. $0 | | 


The 


9 


Netherlands, for the better aſcertaining: his cuſtam thereon: which ſtaple port was to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and Commonalty of the Merchants of ab: Staple; — Was at it ths time 
found fixed at Antwerp; but how long before we cannot ay. | 


1 


' 


- The em Englidh-wook i in-Brab: aſt RY, ah Flanders, ONE) King Ed- - 
ward II. in this years; to ordain the ſtaple e be fixed at ane certain place ax port in the 


The ports of export for: our wool were Weymouth, Southampton, Ry hag . 
Hull, Lynn, Ipſwich, and Newcaſtle, from which ports alone, by an injunction of King Ed - 


ward II. in che year 1320, and from none * was. our wool te be n. aches. by our, 


qvn or foreign merchants. . 


During the reign of King Edward II. wre meds various compliints;i in in third volume 
of the Fœdera, of that King to the Earl of Flanders, concerning his Flemings ſapplying King 
Robert Bruce's party in Scotland with ammunition, | proviſions, &. particularly in this year 
1313, when thirteen ſhips went at once from Flanders to Scotland for that purpoſe. In this ſame 
year, Edward, on account of the depredations.of the Flemings, or rather poſhibly*in reſent- 
ment for their ſupplying of Scotland, ſeized on all the Flemiſh ſhips in the port of Lon- 


don. On the other hand, the Earl of Flanders coniplains of Engliſh depredations, in all pro- 
bability, not without ſome ground. Which mutual complaints were very frequent, and peace 


was often to be ſettled by mutual adjuſtments of grievances ; which, we find in the Fœdera, 
were followed by freſh declarations, from Edward, of liberty and proteQing. to _ perſons, 


ſhips, and goods of the Flemiſh merchants reſorting to England. 
In the third volume alſo of the Fœdera, p. 429 to 432, we find King Edward II. is Bi 
ed more than once to borrow money, as it was called, of his biſhops, abbots, and other weal- 


thy eccleſiaſtics: particularly, in this ſame year, being preſſed for money to carry on his war 
in Scotland againſt King Robert Bruce, he demanded of every biſhop from one hundred to 
tive hundred marks; from abbots, and from ſome deans and chapters, five hundred, three 


hundred, two hundred, or one hundred marks each; and from four or five of them forty or 


fifty marks each. And the ſame in the year 1315, Which in all amounted to a large ſum. 

In p. 449, of the ſame volume of the Foedera, King Edward II. again complains to Haquin 
King of Norway, of his ſuffering ſeveral Engliſh merchants to be impriſoned, and their goods 
to be ſeized, to the value of three hundred ang: ten pounds ſterling, at the inſtigation of cer- 
tain Eaſtland merchants, % who,” ſays our King, © by all poſſible. ways firive to obſtruct 
« the advantages of the ſaid Engliſh merchants,” Thoſe Eaſterlings were the Hans-towns 
on the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic Sea, who in thoſe times were in great naval power, from 


Lubeck up to Narva, and ſeem, on many occafions, to have acted To arbitrarily, as if none 


but themſelves had a right to trade to the adjacent opa iss of Norway, Denmark, Poland, 
and Sweden. 


Another AP TR this year allo, was of three Engliſh ſhips topped i in the port of Tonneſ- 


bergh, laden with herrings, &c. to a great value, till they ſhould pay forty pounds ſter- 


_ each ſhip, on agcount of 3 murder committed by" has Thoſe ſhips belonged to 
ainfleet. 


In the ſame third volume, P- 458, King Edvard IT. rant to the city of Dort his groe 
tion, with certain privileges, for its merchants reſorting with their ſhips to England. But 
as it was at the requeſt of Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Eſſex, who had married 
Elizabeth Counteſs of Holland, the ſiſter of . male immunities were to endure no 
longer than the life of that Counteſs, 

Vor. I. 1 1 Wm [ = Stowe's 
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7 7313 Shows 8 Survey bf Endes gives us an A of the Codes of our great Eüglim n « 1 
_*bility at this "time, in their grand retinues, houſe-keeping, cloathing, and equipages. EE 
from wo account . the Oy fe „ Faymaſter or n of: "Thomas Earl of Leiceſter, 


FAY \ viz. * eee | Es Fe) BE Bod I CHAS A i Bobo 5 ' "LAS o . r ö 
N Paid for account of the hay; | hwy and lichen e e de = 5 58 
1 *. Three hundred and don W on! red Wau, and v two 0 whitew wine 104 17 6 
"FR 3. Grocery of all ſort s ff y IAE ety Sea "7 0 
05 | + One thouſand ſeven rondred ah four pounds Wax, vermilion, and tur- os 0 
p entine | = — r 0 Wer A hi 0 8 Iii y 7 4 
8 "$0 Charge of the Earl's great ork Re? of ſervants wages 5 8 5 at. 25 oy $4 . 
6. Linen for the Earl, his Chaplains, and his table 121 Ai HO ends ay" 77 0 
45. One hundred and twenty - nine dozen of ſkins of e ad * Ve 8 3 


e 8 Two ſcarlet cloths for the Earl; one of ruſſet for the Biſhop of Anjou; 

ſevyenty pieces of blue for the Knights; twenty-eight ditto for the Eſquires; 

- __ fifteen pieces for the Clerks; fifteen for the Officers; nineteen” for the i 
" Grooms ; five Ow for the On four "uu the mn ung nee 


1 


5 on FS ters, 5 E N 222 5 44 * 8 e — BEE 460 15 0 
| 9. Seven furs of powdered ermine; 18 hoods: of vie; hive und „ ES 


and ninety-five. furs of budge, for the liveries of Barons, Knights, ane . 
Clerks; and one hundred and twenty-three furs of lamb for the Eſquires, 147 11 8 
10. One hundred and fixty-eight yards of ruſſet cloth, and Ty: _ 
4 for poor men, with money on Maunday Thurſda yr, ee e 6 9 
A1. Sixty- eight ſaffron- coloured cloths for the Barons and Knight in m b 
twelve red cloths for the Clerks; twenty-ſix cloths for * he and, one bye 
for the officers, and four ray cloths for carpets in the hall, — 3345 13 8 
12. One hundred pieces of green ſilk for the Knights; te budge FP FIERY 
for ſurcoats; thirteen hoods of ONE? for en and ada: Mon of lamb | 


EY F 


for liveries in ſummer, = + „ ee ee WHY Ed e 19-. 6 
13. Saddles for the ſummer liveries, — - e 
14. Fees paid to Earls, Barons, Cadets 20 Eſguircs, nn... ĩð PG © 
15. Twenty-four ſilver diſhes, twenty-four ditto ſaucers, twenty-four cups, de 

one pair of Pater-noſters, and one ſilver coffin, all bought this year, „ 

being at one ſhilling and eight- pence per . eee - 8 
16. The Counteſs's diſburſements r 440 0 5 

17. Two thouſand three hundred and nineteen pine of tallow abt and e 
one thouſand eight hundred and en, pounds of Paris candles En: . 14 3 
a. ee | "Ons 15 6 

18. Six barrels of "MEAS fix thouſand dried fiſh of all ſorts, and many other | 

; items, amounting to - - 5 ih "53. 4 6 
Tote expence for the year 1313 — „ 5 1 7309 0 0 


or twenty-one thouſand nine hundred twenty-ſeven pounds of our money. The rate of ; 
living being at this time about five times as cheap as in our days, that Earl's expences for 25 
5 e io So 1203; 90 OLE Ya 
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4 year was i to the expence of one tees and nine thouſand fix wed and thicty- | 
ive pounds of our filver money, [theirs being ſtill thrice the weight of our modern money. 
This Earl's vaſt eſtate,” both in England and Anjou, was, we ſee, in à great degree, laid 


out in the equipages of the Barons, Knights; and Eſquires; who were his retainers and vaſ. 


| fals by Knights-fees, being bound to do him military ſervice in the King's war, by virtue of 
the number of fees which he himſelf owed to our Kings on that account. And by this ſole 

article now before us, may probably be formed à more clear and adequate idea of the feudal 
tenures or holdings of theſe times, than by a multitude of words otherwiſe expreſſed. Here is 
a number of Earls, as well as of Barons, Knights, and Eſquires, holding of, and liable to be 
called out with their men and arms to attend on one great Earl, who by virtue of his holding 
ſo many Knights-fees of the King, was bound to appear in his armies with a proportionable 


number of armed horſe and foot, whom, we ſee, by the Cofferer's account, he is obliged to 


ſupply, except thoſe of the degree of Earls, with cloathing and accoutrements. So that, in 
this view, he appears with the ſplendour of a ſovereign prince, though merely a vaſſal of the 
crown. This is, indeed, the proper idea we ought to form of a great Lord, who under the feudal 
ſyſtem holds a great number of Knights-fees under the crown, many of which are held» under 
himſelf by his ſub-yaſfals or tenants, who conſequently | Were bound to attend bim f in the ſame 
manner as he was bound to attend the King. eto T1 % 

With reſpe& to the prices or rates of ſome things in this account; hoy are wall worth ob- 
ſerving. * The three hundred and ſeventy-one pipes of wine coſt but three hundred and 
fourteen pounds twelve ſhillings and fix pence of our money, or fixteen ſhillings and eleven 
pence halfpenny per pipe ; which, however, he might probably have had at the firſt hand, as 
he had an eſtate in Anjou. The ſkins of parchment coſt but two pence farthing per ſkin. 
Linen-rag paper was not as yet invented; and although there was a kind of paper made of cot- 
ton, yet the moſt important buſineſs was generally written on parchment in thoſe times. 
*The cloths, filk, &e. being intermixed with ſeveral other things, cannot be juſtly calculated; 
yet we may naturally e that 1 were N A 3 with the 8 . an our 
age. 


communities or corporations of cities and towns firſt began to exiſt as a ſeparate eſtate in that 
kingdom; by which regulation the people were not only delivered from their cruel ſubjection 
to the Barons, but were erected into a Third Eſtate in the aſſemblies of the States General of that 
kingdom, in which they were cloſely followed by England; who before, had only two eſtates 
or honourable orders, the Nobles and the Clergy. The conſequence whereof, in France, as 


well as in England, was, that theſe cities and towns gradually raiſed their drooping heads: 


more eſpecially ſuch as had been eminent in the time of the Roman government, began to 
clear away their rubbiſh, and wear a new face; villages alſo grew up into good towns, in 
conſequence of that independence which they now enjoyed, and to which they had been 
ſtrangers. The ſame. Prince firſt eſtabliſhed the court of Parliament in France, which not a 
little contributed to leſſen the feudal conſtitution ; although neither the monarchs of France 
were able, as yet, to go to war without the feudal ſervice of their vaſſals, as not having the 


means of keeping numerous ſtanding forces, which were not-yet known in Europe, nor even 


of raiſing troops occaſionally, without the aſſiſtance of their feudal vaſſals. _ 
In volume third, p. 482, of the Fœdera, Lewis the Tenth, King of France, n to 


j 


In this year died Philip the Fair, Ling of Fran in whats reign we are to . that the 


our Eduard II. «That whereas the CO wool merchants, who had before kept their TO 


| aha AN H15 e AND ENRONOLOGICAL PEDVertON. 
8 1 
their ſtaple at St. Omers, 8 Po. 


0 1824 * ut Antwerp, had: . tot t 
_ _ _ "*©-v6Qtion, Hoping that thereby grent benefit would have accrued to his kingdom; nevertheleſs, 
l the faid Engliſh merchants at St. Omers do omit going with their wool to the fairs at 
Lie, to the great prejudice of his people, although they conſtantly. froquented thoſe fairs 
hen they held their ſtaple at Antwerp, and although St. Omers be neater to Liſle than 
% Antwerp is.“ It cannot be doubted but thoſe ſtaplers had ſubſtantial reaſons ſor this appa- 
rent inconfiſtency, though we are notnow fo well able to diſcover them, the Foedera being filent 
on. this point. From hence, however, we may learn the antiquity. of our ſtaple at Antwerp, 
and alſo the great een * our wool, in thoſe _—_— both to . and the Nether. 
A 
In volume third, p. 490, of the F dork, Robert Earl of Fanden writes a 1 e 4 — 
o our King Edward II. acquainting him of a peace being concluded between him and the 
_ King of France, and requeſting him, That, as it is now agreed, between his Flemings and 
<« the Mayor and Conſtables of the Staple of England, that the ſtaple for their wool be fixed 
4 at Bruges, where he engages the Engliſh ſhall enjoy all poſſible privileges, his Flanders. 
<4 merchants trading to England may be allowed the like privileges.“ Yet one would think 
that the ſtaple was again removed, either in part or elſe totally, to Antwerp in the year following; 
King Edward II. twice complaining to King Philip V. of France, of certain ſhips of Calais 
Having ſeized ſore Engliſh ſhips laden chiefly with wool, and bound for WO ; one of 
which ſhips our King values at two thouſand: marks. i 
1315 In volume third, p. 510, of the Fœdera, we learn which were, in 88 ae. aſt impor ant 
towns in Ireland at this time; for King Edward II. directing his orders to the Prelates, Peers, 
and communities of that kingdom, to give intire credit to his Miniſters therein named, the 
only towns by him * are n en Waterford, Roſs, Drogheda, Trymm, 
and Kilkenny. 
The Engliſh Parliament: W aden King Edwaid II. FRY his: Sen in 8 e 
to the intolerable dearneſs of proviſions, it was thereupon enacted, That the beſt ox, not 
& fed with grain, ſhould be ſold for fixteen ſhillings, and no more; and if fed with corn, for 
« twenty-four ſhillings, at moſt. The beſt fat cow for twelve ſhillings. A fat hog of two 
4 years old, for three ſhillings and four pence. A fat wether unſhorn, for twenty pence; if 
<&-ſhorn, fourteen pence. A fat gooſe for two pence halfpenny. A capon, two pence. A. 
fat hen for one penny, and twenty-four eggs for one penny. 'Fwo chickens for one penny. 
Four pidgoons for one penny. And thoſe who would not ſell them at theſe rates, ſhould. 
<: forfeit them to the King.” Although we may here obſerve ſome difference between the 
value put on ſome kinds of proviſions then and in our days, yet, upon an average, the differ- 
ence of living then and now ſeems tobe nearly as five or fix is to one; always remembering that 
their money contained thrice as much ſilver as our money or coin of the ſame denomination 
does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt two pence halfpenny, i. e. ſeyen pence half- 
penny of our money, or according to the proportion of ſix to one, it would now rn three 
and ninepence. 
Alſo the Parliament now granted an aid to that King PAR his war againſt Selen, viz. of 
every town, except cities and burghs, (probably Parliament towns) and excepting the King's 
domains, who were obliged to aid the King by their tenures, one ſtout footman, armed with 
'a ſword, bow and arrows, ailing, lance, &æ. at the charge of each fene town, for fixty 
days, at four pence per day. 1 
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5 5 volume third of the Fœdera, we end Phillip V. king of France, 1 in this year at war 
With Flanders, preſſing our King Edward II. to prohibit the Flemings from trading with E ng- ; ; 
land. Edward gave Philip fair promiſes: nevertheleſs, the trade between England —- 
Netherlands went on ſlill, as being equally neceſſary for both nations. For, as on the one 15 
hand, the Flemings could not ſupport their immende woollen manufacture without the wool = 
of England; ſo, on the other hand, the cuſtoms thereby accruing to the Engliſh kings, and 
the gener al returns of cloth, and of various other uſeful wares, as well as of a confiderable ba- 
lance of money from Flanders, were rightly Judged to be very beneficial. to England: and in 
this ſituation the trade in general remained in ſueceeding times, as long at leaſt as the com- 
merce of both countries continued in the condition of the one ſupply ing wool, and the other 
receiving back cloth made of that wool. We: may here add, that from the great number of 
records or deeds. in the Fœdera, about theſe times, between England on the one fide, and; 
Flanders, Brabant, and Holland on the other ſide, as well as from the hiſtorians of both. coun- - 
tries, it appears, that we then re ee 8 with the N en Fan, than . 
with all the world beſide. e e 
In the ſame volume, p. 543, we 1 Ling 3 X. of. Fi rance, , earneſtly te + our 
King Edward II. to ſuffer a ſtaple to be opened for Engliſh wool in France, (that of St. 
Omer's, before- mentioned, being dropped) any where between Calais and the mouth of the 
river Seine. Whereupon Edward orders the magiſtrates of Shrewſbury to depute two or three 
of the wool-merchants of their town to attend him at his Parliament at Lincoln, there to be 
conſulted jointly with other merchants, concerning the expediency of Louis's propoſal. Of 
which buſineſs, however, we can find no farther documents or information 
The Chronicon Precioſum, in this year, gives us the very high prices of certain nos ions, 
viz. by great rains wheat roſe to two pounds per quarter, or ſix pounds of our money; peaſe 


and beans to one pound; malt to thirteen ſhillings and four- pence; and good ale roſe to two RN 1 
le and dure enge, and even to een per 3 or one Willing of our modern = 
money. | 


1316 The commerce, power, and WAVE of the new Vandalic cities 2 Wiſmar, Roſtock, Strael- ; 
ſund, and Gripeſwald, on the ſouth ſhore of the Baltic, were, according to Werdenhagen's 
Tractatus de Rebus-publicis Hanſeaticis, vol. I. pars III. cap. xxiii, now become much in. 
creaſed; and, ſtill increaſing in their trade to the countries on both ſides the Baltic Shores, 
they occaſioned. much envy in the crown of Denmark, and ede others of the. pouring: 
Princes. | 

By Meurſius's 24floria Danica,: we alſo find, that the towns of Harderwick. 3 in Guelderland, 
and Deventer in Overyſſel, had commercial privileges conferred; on them by Eric VIII. King 
of Denmark, in order to encourage their inhabitants to reſort to the fairs at Schonen. And 
two years after, he acquaints-us, that the fame Daniſh King granted-fimilar privileges to Sta- 
vern in Frieſeland, then and Formerly. a city. of gieße commerce, (tune cammerciis florentem ) as 
that author expreſſes himſelf... 

By the third volume of the Buden p- 552 to $36, we find grievous as of many . 
ſeizures of ſhips and merchandize, on both fides, between England and Norway; the two 
reſpective Kings whereof, Edward and Haquin, appointed plenipotentiaries to adjuſt their 
differences. It appears, that the principal ports of England which carried on the trade to 
Norway at this time, were Berwick, Hull, and Lynn; the laſt of wan made freſh. 
— againſt the Norwegians, in the r K 0 
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i Pls Upon tlie humble application i ot the city of Büurdeüuk to Kid Edited i te granted das. 
4 charter, by which that city was formally annexed” tothe imperial crown and Kingdom of 
"ROOT" So as never to be aliened from thenee, "excepting only to the eldeſt fon of the f 
40 King.“ In the ſacceeding years of this reign, we find ſeveral other towns in Guienne © |. 
nexed to England i in the very ſame ſtile and terms, p. 560, of the ſame volume of the Feeders, 
And here we cannot but obferve how vain are all ſuch unalienable charters, where there is ſo 
great a ſeparation of territory! For in one hundred and thirty-ſeven years later than this time, 
1 age will be deprived of every foot of ground, in that fine province, for ever. 5 
e p- 564 of the ſame volume of the Foedera, we find there were ſhips from Italy, Seel 
and Spain, trading to England. For King Edward II. now complains to the Council of 
France, there being then no King, that their having lately been a very great dearth of corn 
and other proviſions in England, he had ſent to Genoa, Sicily, Spain, &c. to fetch a ſupply 
of thoſe neceſſary commodities. But that a commander of certain Calais ſhips had taken a 
great ſhip. of Genoa in the Downs, laden with corn, honey, &. partly for his own uſe, 
In p. 565 of the ſame work, the King alſo complains to the republic of Genoa, of one of 
_- © their merchants ſupplying King Robert Bruce of Scotland with armour. Edward tells them, 
„That there had been a long friendſhip of old between his progenitors, Kings of England, 


„ and their pod „ chis does not e by any thing 1 in . 5 till 4 a5 oem 
ſent era. i | 


* 


13 By De Mailly s Hiſtory of Ga vol. I. p. 154, we find that 1 ed to the wy 
Countries in this year; but how much earlier we cannot |; 

In this ſame year, according to the Chronicon Precioſum, (from Sees wheat was fo high 

as four pounds per quarter, or twelve pounds of our money: yet a very early and good harveſt 

brought it down to fix fhillings and eight-pence per quarter. Surely ſuch'a great alteration, 

in the ſame year, muſt have been owing to ſomething more than the mere variation of the 

weather. If the mean or moſt uſual and moderate price of wheat, and two or three other 

neceſſaries of life, ſuch as oxen, ſheep, and poultry, could be juſtly aſcertained at certain 

periods, we could then exactly fix the proportion or rate of the expence of living, between 

that period and our own times. But as this is quite-uncertain, we muſt be content with 

making the moſt rational computations and conjectures which the materials handed down to 

us will admit. Thus, for inſtance, when we read in any record, that two-pence per day was 

the allowance of a labouring man, and that the moderate price of wheat was at this time four 

ſhillings per quarter, with the other neceſſaries in the fame proportion, we are to conſider, 

firſt, that the ſaid two-pence weighed fix-pence of our money, and that the ſaid four ſhillings 

was actually twelve thillings of our money; and that if the mean price of wheat in our days 

be about thirty-ſix ſhillings per quarter, then living was actually but thrice as cheap as in our 


. days, his pay being but equal in point of living to eighteen- pence in our money, confidering 
5 | the then rate of neceſſaries. This i is carefully to be remembered, as has Hoo "Hy and 
frequently obſerved. i 


At this time, Mr. Gent, in his Hiſtory of Klagen upon Hull, chit: 11. eitinte us, 1 
«© That this new town had, in this year, arrived to fo conſiderable an increaſe, though found- \ 
% ed but twenty years before, that the ſtreets were well paved, , &c. And that King Edward 
II. hearing how much it was already improved, granted it a charter, impowering the rich 
- | 4 jnhabitants for the future to build their houſes of lime and ſtone, to ere& ſtrong caſtles 

and towers, —to make a wall and moat, as intended by his ION father the founder. We 


; | ; „„ 
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7 18 0 not well ww! to reconcile: this e 1 of Hull with. 1 Mr. . 5 
hiſtoriographer of York city, ſays, and for which he quotes Leland's Itinerary, via. That 


Hull, even in the reign of King Edward III. was but a poor fiſher- town, (and in another 
a place he calls it but a village) that its firſt increaſe was Ear to the cod fiſhery to Iceland, 


1318 


% and a great trade in ſtock fiſh, whereby. it waxed: very rich. That i in the fifth year of King 
« Edward III. in the year 1331, it was incorporated, their firſt mayor being William de la 


Pole, then one of the greateſt merchants in England, and a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
_ « whom that King calls dilefus mercator et valettus no/itr, i. e. our beloved merchant * ſer- 
e vant. He was father to Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. i 


In vol. III. p. 647, of the Fœdera, King Edward 11. grants 3 to 1 45 ſabjects 'of 
John. Duke of Brabant, Lorraine, and Luxemburg, at his requeſt, freely to traffic in England 


with their ſhips and merchandize, and to enjoy their wonted privileges. He makes the ſame 


declaration of /permiſſion to the ſubjects of the Duke of Bretagne which is the firſt inſtance 
in the Fœdera relating to commerce with Bretagne; though in the ſucceeding part of this 
reign we find ſeveral complaints of depredations on both fides, followed by as many truces. 


Complaints alfo of depredations committed by French ſhips, now became more frequent. 


In page 678 of the ſame volume, King Edward II. at the requeſt of Alphonſus III. King 
of Spain, as he is always termed in this third volume of the Fœdera, becauſe he reigned over 


the two Caſtiles, the largeſt or principal territory of it, grants ſafety and freedom to the mer- 


chants of Bilboa-and other towns of Biſcay; and particularly, © that neither they nor theirgoods 


hall be arreſted nor ſtopped for the debt of any other Spaniard for whom they ſhall not be 
«perſonally bound.“ This was a common cuſtom in England in thoſe times, when the im- 


portance of the abſolute freedom of commerce was not ſo well underſtood. In ſucceeding 


periods, cherefore, an article was uſually inſerted in the treaties made between other nations 


and England for preventing ſo unjuſt a practice; unleſs in the caſe where all of any foreign 
nation reſiding in England, had bound themſelves to anſwer for each other. 

In the Fœdera, vol. III. p. 744-5, we find King Edward II.  zealouſly meditating a recon- 
ciliation between Robert Earl of Flanders, and William III. Earl of Holland, Zealand, and 
Hainault, and Lord of Frieſeland, then at war againſt each other; inſtructing his ambaſſadors 


for that purpoſe, leſt, ſays he, our derne diert thither for 85 ſhould ſuffer 
in their perſons or eſtates . 


1319 We have ſeen the foundation of e the preſent 3 city of Denmark, or 


rather of its caſtle, to be no earlier a date than the year 1169. Its happy fituation for mari- 
time traffic, brought it gradually to the ſize of a city. So that, according to Meurſius's Hiſ- 
toria Danica, King Eric VIII. of Denmark, in the year 1319, firſt: beſtowed ſpecial privi- 
leges on it; ſuch as the power of chuſing their chief magiſtrate, and of laying tolls or duties 
on the commerce of ſtrangers; with certain immunities for their burghers, &c. in imitation 


of the 1 incorporating charters of other nations. It js at preſent, after various fortune, ſo large 


and beautiful a city, as very well to merit the title it bears of a metropolis. 

King Edward II. allowed ſix- pence per day for the maintenance of his 2 80 in the Tower 
of London, and one penny halfpenny a day-for his keeper. | ; 

In the preceding century, we have ſeen that the exportation of the | flaple anche of 
England, in the reign of King Henry III. was under the management of a ſet of merchants 
aſſociated under the reſemblance of a modern corporation. And though we cannot determine 
how long before this twelfth year of King Edward II. meſs merchants had the legal form of a 


| EPs corporation ; J 
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AN. \HISTORIOAL) A* CHRONOLOGICAL DBDVETION 3 
me, yet, ſays Gerürd Malynes, in his Onan of the: Cirols of Qommerce, — 
quoted under the year 1267, there are records in the Pipe Office of the Exchequer, mention. 
ing, that it was actually a corporation, with the title of the Mayor and Conſtables of the 
| Staple of England, who then had their ſtaple at Antwerp, for the conducting of the vent of 
_ Engliſh ſtaple wares, and of the importation of ſuch foreign ones as were wanted at Rome; 


being by far the moſt ancient mercantile ſociety that ever was in England. 


1 . About this year, Mr. Camden, in his Remains, publiſhed in 1623, p. 456. conjeftures, 


8 


1322 


that the Princes and States of Chriſtendom firſt began to coin gold ; viz. the Emperor, the 
King of France, the Genoeſe and Venetians; and that from the two laſt-named ſtates, who 
had Doges or Dukes for their chief magiſtrates, the coin called a ducat took its name. We 
| ſhall, however, ſee, that till the next reign, which was that of King Edward III. re Was 
no gold coined in England, though ſome writers have aſſerted the contrarx. 

At this time, Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, were united under the government of. 
James II. King of Arragon ; and the Genoeſe and Piſans being at war about the partition of 
Sardinia, by which they had both waſted themſelves much, to prevent further difficulties, 
Pope Boniface VIII. in the year 1 324, confirmed that iſland t to the 9 of Ane, who 
had driven both the Genoeſe and Piſans from it. | | 

The property of the iſles which compoſe the preſent province ot Zealand; 1 occaſioned 
many diſputes between the Earls of Flanders and Holland; the right to which iſles was till 
now generally pretended to be claimed by the former. But in this year 1322, thoſe two 
Princes concluded a peace, by which thoſe iſles were finally yielded to the Earl of Holland. 

The Earl of Flanders attempting to remove the mart from Bruges to Sluys, fo great a tu. 
mult enſued, that the Brugians took their Earl, and impriſoned him for fix Ge rs So | 
powerful was this city become from its great commerce in thoſe times, 

Heiſs, in his Hiſtory of the German Empire, obſerves, ** That this was an age of i great . 
* neſs; and the Popes, by degrees, had gained the aſcendant ſo much, that Pope John XXII. 
had the audacity to declare to the Emperor Lewis V. That the imperial dignity was a fief 
„of the Holy See, and that no election of an Emperor could be valid without his approba- 
tion: that as it belongs to the ſoul and underſtanding to command and govern, and to the 
body to ſubmit to their orders and to obey; ſo, in Chriſtendom, frail and periſhable 


things,“ i. e. Emperors and Kings, , ought to be ſubject to thoſe that are celeſtial and 
eternal, the prophane to the ſacred, and the corporeal to the ſpiritual. The Emperor 


„Lewis, however, not complying with his inſolent demand of quitting the imperial dignity, 
he immediately excommunicated him; nevertheleſs the Emperor maintained on on his 
* throne, though not without much diſturbance raiſed againſt him by this Pope. 

The power of the Guelphic or papal party was ſo great at this time, as even © hana an in- 


fluence to obſtruct the courſe of commerce, which of all other things ought ever to be left moſt 
free and unreſtrained. For in vol. III. p. 921 of the Fœdera, we have, in this year, a letter from 
King Edward II. of England, to Robert King of Sicily, in favour of ont Vannus Fortigair, 


therein ſtiled the Earl of Pembroke's merchant, whoſe wool King Robert had cauſed to be 
ſeized at Nice in Provence, becauſe its owner was efteemed one of the CA or Imperial 
faction, whom,” ſays our King, © you proſecute as your enemies.” Edward yindicates 
his character, on account of his having lived fifteen years in England. He alla writes to the 


Pe Ws one of the Cardinals in his behalf, this xe T9 2414 ee 
FY SD FFF 


* 


gas 


* or. THE oni Or COMMERCE: . Fit 


In Madoz's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, chap! x. p. 262, King Edward MW. hs this year, 


being the fiſteenth of his reign, directs the Sheriffs of London and Middleſex to buy, 
provide, and ſend into the Tower of London, two hundred quarters of wheat, one hundred 


quarters of beans, three hundred quarters of oats, one hundred quarters of big falt, twenty - 


four oxen, one hundred and twenty hogs in bacon flitches, as and for the ſtores of the ſaid 


Tower. This ſhews that thoſe ſheriffs, as well as the . officers in other e were 


then receivers of the crown xents, and the King's agents. 1507 


Whilſt the now unfortunate King Edward II. had more 405 1 on nie mie be. 


tween his ſtruggles with his Queen, his own ſubzects, and the Scots, all at the ſame time, we 


find, towards the end of vol. III. of the Fcedera, p. 949, &c. that he frequently complains to 


Robert Earl of Flanders, of the depredations of the Flemiſh ſubjects, chiefly about and near 


Varmouth; and alſo of their ſupplying. the Scots with proviſions, ammunition, &c. But 
finding no redreſs, he directs the barons of the Cinque Ports to fit Out ſhips againſt the 
Flemings. Yet, in the year following, p. 99% 8, Lewis Earl of Flanders concluded a truce 


with the King of England, by which commerce on both ſides was reſtored; which truce, as 


we find by the F cedera, was from time to time renewed in this and the ſucceeding reign, with- 
out containing any e circumſtance * to the . nen of either 


1323 


country. 


We find, in vol. III. p. 1009 to 101 f of the Fœdera, that Venetian ſhips n reſorted 
at this time to our Engliſh ſea ports. Five of their gallies, laden with merchandize, coming 


now into the port of Southampton, happened, in an affray with the townſmen, to kill an Eng- 


liſhman ; whereupon all other Venetian ſhips were afraid to approach our coaſts. King Ed- 
ward II. duly weighing this, wiſely publiſhed a pardon for the merchants, officers, and failors 
of thoſe five gallies, and alſo an abſolute freedom for them and all other Venetian ſhips to 
reſort to and trade at the Engliſh ports. Vet in this proclamation of indulgence, we find no 


mention of our King's expecting the ſame freedom for Engliſh ſhips at Venice, nor the leaſt 


hint or ſuggeſtion of any antecedent treaty of commerce with that ſtate. We may therefore 
conclude, that a4 es had not as yet 125 intercourſe of commerce with N place ſo 
remote. a ; 

Neither does it appear, by any thing in he. Feedera, nor in 1 that „ gn ſhips in 
thoſe times uſually: traded fo far as the coaſts of Majorca. It is true, indeed, that this very 
year, (ibid. p. 1028). we find a complaint of Sancho King of Majorca, and Count of Rouffl- 
lon, &c. to our King Edward II. againſt ſome Engliſhmen who had committed depredations 
at ſea againſt his ſubjects; to which Edward promiſes redreſs, withr free acceſs for all Sancho's 
ſubjects reſorting to the coaſts of England. Vet Edward ſays not one word of any privileges 
for Engliſh ſhips reſorting to the K ing of Majorca s ports, which was very natural for him to 
do, had our people, at that time, had any concerns whatever either on the Majorcan coaſts, 
or (in the inſtance above-mentioned) fo far ſouth 48 the Venetian Shores. 


1324 Although by the apparent beginnings of commerce, and the viſible den of gold and 


ſilver in Europe, and in England in particular, the feudal law already ſhewed viſible marks of 


an approaching declenſion; yet it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the Parliament of England, in the 


ſeventeenth year of King Edward Ild's reign, paſſed ſuch an act in behalf of the crown, relating 
to wardſhips, as ſavoured not a little of bondage; and yet more ſtrange that it nevertheleſs 
remained unrepealed till the twelfth of King Charles II. viz. “ firſt, the King ſhall have the 
* wardſhip,” that is the guardianſhip, till twenty-one | ans age, of the heirs of all that 

Vor. L Do g | „ hold 


ee 
ee 
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29 AN HISTORICAL: any CHRONOLOGICAL: DEDUCTION 
als Ob b. 
e 5 8 % hold of . in chief, n he f ſhall babe the l marriage of the ſald TEE) Who 9 
' an 0 under or within age. Thirdly, the premier ſeizin, after the death of him that held of him 
215 „ in chief, of all his lands. Fourthly, the aſſignment of dower to his widow, Who likewiſe 
, ſhall not marry without his conſent. Fifthly, he ſhall not alienate the major part of * 
4 lands, without the King's conſent. Clauſes ninth and tenth, the lands of idiots: ſhall be 
. % in the cuſtody of the King, and thoſe of lunatics ſhall be alfo under his ditection,“ &c. 
5 1325 Mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory of England, obſerves, that in the diſputes between King Eq. | 
| | Ward II. and his Queen, then in France with her favourite Mortimer, preparing war againſt 
ber huſband, the King's officers, with the navy of the Cinque Ports, &c. fo. ſcowered the 
narrow ſeas, that in a ort time they brought one hundred and twenty Norman ſhips! into 
England as lawful prizes.“ By this and other inſtances of captures from the Norman coaſt, 
it appears there muſt have been, in thoſe times, a conſiderable commerce in Normandy: they 
were indeed, at that time, the great carriers of French wines to other W of e al | 
Hp though their own province never-produced any. | | 4 . 
Il. be city of Hamburg was become ſo r het hs" rims, And to br . 
Secretary Lambecius, in his Origines Hamburgeriſes, that the Duke of Holſtein, in the year 
1325, granted to that city the FO prices of coining , excluſive. of all er parts 
of his dominions. } 
We have exhibited, under the year 1 308, the firſt commercial treaty 8 England and 
Spain, after many complai nts of depredations. We now find, in the fourth volume, Pp. 118, 
of the Fœdera, That King Edward II.“ after freſh depredations of the Spaniards: were 
complained of by him againſt his ſubjects both at Bayonne and in England, at the requeſt 
« of Alphonſus VII. King of Caſtile, grants full liberty to all noblemen, merchants, maſters 
of ſhips, mariners, &c. of that kingdom, to reſort to England and to Aquitaine with their 
% merchandize, &c. and to ſell and diſpoſe thereof at Wenn paying the uſual W and 
« that they may return home at their pleaſure.” 

In vol. IV. p. 138, of the Fœdera, King Edward II. é grants his 8 ! ala e con- 
duct to all merchants, mariners, &c. reſorting to England for ten years to come, from the 
« city and territory of Venice, with liberty to fell their merchandize in England, and to re- 
turn home in fafety, without having either their perſons or goods ſtopped on account of 
« other peoples crimes or debts. Provided always that they pay the uſual duties, and exerciſe 
« none but legal merchandize.” This excepting or ſaving clauſe, the ſecond of its kind 

hitherto to be found in the Fœdera, it is probable, was the condition on which the flate of 
Venice accepted of our King's liberty of commerce with England: for what ſtate or nation 
would tamely ſubmit to ſuch abje& conditions as to permit their innocent merchants, as our 
former practice was, to be liable both for the debts and crimes of others. Vet ſtill here is no 
clauſe in behalf of Engliſh merchants trading to Venice; which ſhews that, in all probability, 
thete was no commerce from England to ſo great a diſtance then: money: of. 1 = lame py 
be obſerved in the before-named treaty even with Caſtile. 4 
In the ſame volume, p. 146, of the Fœdera, we ſee a letter from King E Edward 111. tn 4 

his kinſman, Alphonſus King of Portugal, to grant his protection to an Engliſh ſhip coming 
thither with merchandize for ſale, and intending. to load corn and other proviſions for our 
King's dutchy of Gaſcony. From whence it is probable that Engliſh ſhips did not, in thoſe 
days, very uſually trade to Portugal; which therefore occaſioned King Edward to make this 

| aa kathy We may here add, as obſerved elſewhere, that not only Portugal, 8 Spain, but 
{ 199% France 
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eh * 571 0 TRE nern TH CoM u aer, Of 7 21. * . 290 19 5 
ries Aranob all, 3 more corn and leſs wine thin — andes. Bur ne . 1 
(1 0h demand for wines along with the increaſing wealth of Europe, thoſe" three nations found 


their benefit in augmenting their vineyards, for ſupplying U more en countries with 
12 7 that alluring liquor. e ol + Ran Le A . ik 20 1 Kepa 1 


S8o conſiderable were os power and: privileges of the great ee ws; Pi drs in 
tmis century, that in vol. IV. p. 14% of the Fe 

Ghent, and Vpres, alone declaring or proclaiming a truce between the merchants, ſubjects of 
the Earl of Flanders, and thoſe of King Edward II. of England: Bruges thereby appointing 
ber burgomaſters to go over to London for ſettling of peace and commerce i in their own be- 
hilf, and in behalf of all the people of Flanders, Jointly with the deputies of the other two 


- good towns of Ghent and Vpres, (avecque les deux bonnes villas, Gand et pres.) In the fame 


Fpoear, we find that King Edward II. ſettled a truce with thoſe deputies: and, in the year fol- 
lowing, he writes to the Magiſtrates of Bruges, chat he en to the Teng u 88 of the 
truce. Fœdera, vol. IV. J T j 
In Madox's Firma Burgi, chap. xi. ſe&;- 4, we haves iſ: of all thei nations &f eee 


trading to England in the year 1325, to whom King Edward II. and his father had granted a a 


charter of privileges, viz. French, German, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, thoſe of Navarre, Lom- 
bardy, Tuſcany, Catalonia, Provence, and our dutchy of Aquitaine, of Thoulouſe, Flanders, 
Brabant, and other foreign parts. It may be proper, however, to obſerve, that there is no 
mention of any merchants from Denmark, Sweden, Poland, or Muſcovy, as yet trading 
_ thither; and that the ene of r ee 1 e nn * e chiefly for 
wines, and for woad for dyers, x 


In vol. IV. p. 166 of the . we have a We of ge King of A 


Valencia, Sardinia, and Corſica; and Earl of Barcelona, to King Edward II. of England, 


„That ſome Engliſh ſhips had forcibly ſeized. on the ſea, and carried into Sandwich, certain 


+ gallies of Barcelona,” which city is in this volume always called Barchinonia, which 
were returning home from Flanders 1 with merchandize; for which our ws pro- 
„ miſed to do juſtice.” “. 1 18 e EE ee 

King Edward II. ſettles all 4 e, to commerce Wand SEMIS ID on 41 ſeas, 
with William Earl of Holland. Although in the following year, ſome Engliſhmen having 
ſlain certain people of Zirikzee, there was a freſn convention made n the ſaid Earl. 
Fœdera, vol. IV. p. 199187. -- UA bs Lo 0 

In vol. IV. p. 220 of the Fœdera, we firſt find why mention made of two Admins at the 
ſame time in England. King Edward II. in this year, directing his precepts, ** To the 
Admiral of his Fleet from the Thames ane northward ; and to we Admiral of his F leet 
66 op Ships from the Thames mouth weſtward.” ' ! | 

The iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, 3 Sarke, : are firſt a in FR den 
p. 223. King Edward II. directing the governors of thoſe iſles to ſeize on the perſons and 
goods of all Frenchmen, becauſe their King had made war on him, and had detained his 
Queen and ſon in France, '&c. Alſo to ſeize on all the church lands of the French in thoſe 
iſles, allowing each prior for his ſuſtenance three-pence, and each monk two-pence per day. 

It is here proper to remark, that in King Edward IId's declarations of war againſt France 
and its territories, there was uſually an exception of the F lemings, (preter Flandrenſes) al- 
though Flanders was in thoſe days deemed a part, or at leaſt a fief, of the French monarchy, 
or under vaſſalage to France; particularly in Vol. IV. p. 226 of the Foœdera, under the ſaid 

| : J % year 


era, we find the burgomaſters of Bruges, 
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| Navigio mittendo.” Wich ſhews of how great WE args to A its Secs 0 
Flanders Was judged to be 1 in thoſe times. nenn in 
„In this ſame nineteenth. year of King Edward I the Engroſler o_ eee at 


£5, the Engliſh Exchequer, were allowed twelve marks for the maintenance of two clerkg year- 
ly. i. e. four pounds each clerk.“ Madox's Exchequer, . cap. xtiv. p. 918: - And the 


ſilver 


money being thrice the bus e of e n . e Wen en oy of our _aver 


for his maintenance. oo 


5 


King Edward II. being,” in ie tie vid 1500 ahi | wh arts 8” his a, - wa 


ö org according to Walſingham, one hundred marks per month W him a = main- 


tenance; which ſhe took care he ſhould not long live to enjoy. 155 
1327 


NE 


In the year 1327, being the firſt of Edward TIL. according to Bin hop „Rasten 's 3 
Precioſum, upon an inquifition at Tunbridge in Kent, a capital meſſuage, with ſevent 
« acres of arable land, was worth no more per annum than one pound fifteen ſhillings, 
„Twelve hens fold for one ſhilling and ſix-pence. A cock and thirteen hens for one ſhilling 
44 and ſeven- pence. If wheat was proportionably cheap, then the rate or expence of living at 


this time muſt have been five or fix times as cheap as in our days. Eighty acres of arable 
land was worth twenty ſhillings per annum, or three pounds of modern money, that is 


| + three-pence, which is nine · pence of our pas par ware Ae eee 


pence, and paſture at. one penny per acre,” 


This account is corroborated by what James Howell, in bis n an he had 


read, but does not quote the author, that in the firſt year of Edward III. in the year 1 227, 


John of Oxford, a vintner of London, and afterwards Lord Mayor, gave to the Priory of 
«©. the Holy Trinity in London, two tofts of land, one mill, fifty acres of land, two acres of 


«© wood, with 20s appurtenances in Kentiſh Town, in value twenty ſhillings * three-pence 


by the year; ; or about three pounds and ninepence yearly of our money. 


Mr. Madox, in his Firma Burgi, obſerves, that in this firſt year of King Edward 
III. ſundry incorporated trades were then exiſting in the city of London, as the taylors, ar- 


mourers, ſkinners, goldſmiths, &c. Other trades were at various ſucceeding times incor- 


porated, viz. the grocers, anciently called pepperers, in the year 1345— The mercers, in 
1303 — The falters, in 1394 — The fiſhmongers, in 1433—Vintners, anciently called mer- 
chant wine tunners of Gaſcony, in the year 1437—Drapers, in 1439—Haberdaſhers, in 
1451—Ironmongers, in 1464 —-Merchant-taylors, in 1466, anciently called taylors and linen 
armourers—Clothworkers, anciently called ſheermen, in the year 1482. The haberdaſhers 
were anciently called hurrers and milainers, the latter name coming from the wares V ſold, 
which came from Milain and Lombardy. | 


Southwark, though but a village, having been at this time, nd even. 1 before an 


| aſylum for rogues, bankrupts, &c. from which circumſtance the city of London oſten 


ſo degenerate, that they fell back into Iriſh barbariſm, and rejected the Engliſh laws and cuſtoms. 


ſuffered great damages: upon application to the crown, the bailiwic of Southwark was now 
granted to the city of London; whereby that ! acquired a more n ef in 
that conſtantly increaſing fuburb. 


About this time, according to Sir James Ware's Hiſtorical Relatins; (or a Diſcovery of 


the true Cauſes why Ireland was never intirely ſubdued to the Crown of England, till the be- 


ginning of the Reign of King James I.) the old Engliſh colonies in Ireland became gradually 


This 


« 


or THE: O1 6 0 1 don M TTY V I 269 


"This chest hand was partly Seernoned by the bad enen of King Edward II. and by wh 
prince Edward Bruce, brother to King Robert Bruce of Scotland, marching up to the walls 
of Dublin, ſpojling the Engliſh pale, paſſing through Leinſter and Munſter as far as Lime- 
rick, and becoming every here maſter of the field. Thus Ireland remained for ſeveral ages; 

the crown of England not taking any proper meaſures to reduce the Triſh, and the degenerate 
Engliſh, into a regular way of government, and to the laws of England. Any thing like a | 

Hiſtory of Commerce cannot, therefore, be expected from a country fo abandoned and ne- | 

glected, and which remained 1 in that condition for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries, 5 

Hiſtorians have obſerved, that only the principal Barons of England were w ted to 
great Councils and Parliaments; and that it was in the reign of King Edward TI. whoſe mi- 
ſerable death happened in this year, that the title of Baron, which before had been given to 
all who held eſtates aging mcg of own TIDY was given, in ee e to N as were e ſum- 
moned to Parliament. " 1 

The animoſity of the a city: of W joined to that of the other Flemim cities, 
againſt their Earl, having, notwithſtanding a peace concluded between them, cauſed them at 
this time, to break out into freſh rebellion, —their Earl prevailed over them, and, in this year, 
they are diſcomfited, with the loſs of twenty-two thouſand ſlain in battle. 
King Edward III. finding it would be too much for him to wage war with France and Scot- 
land, at the ſame time, determined to make peace with the latter, that he might be at greater 
liberty for making preparations to attack the former., Wherefore we find him, in the fourth 
volume of the Fœdera, p. 337, ** renouncing all right and pretenſions to any kind of ſuperi- 
e ority or homage from King Robert Bruce and his ſucceſſors Kings of Scotland; ſtiling the 
„ ſaid King Robert, Magnificus Princeps Dominus Robertus Dei Gratia Rex Scatorum, illuftris 
*. Confederatirs nofter, et Amicus ehariſſimus-— The magnificent Prince and Lord Robert, 
by the Grace of God, King of the Scots, our illuſtrious Ally and moſt dear Friend.” Let 
Edward's ambition being boundleſs, this peace laſted no longer than the brave Robert's life ; 
whoſe infant ſon, David, ſucceeding, in the your 1320, ONE Edward the hope of con- 
quering Scotland. 

In volume Würth p. 340, of the me we find two ſeveral clark of King Edward 
III. of England, to Alphonſus King of Caſtile, againſt the ſea robberies and piracies of certain 
of his people of St. Andero, Caſtro, Durdial, St. Sebaſtian, Verme, Rede, Fontarabia, &c. 
in the bay of Biſcay ; more eſpecially on the merchants of Southampton. The port of South- 
ampton was in thoſe times very conſiderable in ſhipping, and had great dealings at Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne 1 in our King's Dutchy of Guienne; and their voyages thither ha cares them to 
the piracies of the Biſcayans in that neighbourhood. | 

In the Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 353, King Edward III. ſettled on his Queen Phillippa, daughter 
of William III. Earl of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and Lord of Frieſland, a dowry of 
fifteen thouſand ſmall livres tournois yearly in lands, or an equal value in ſterling money. 
Whether thoſe ſmall livres, as they are termed, were equal at this time to what we find they 
were an hundred years further back, when four of them were equal to a pound ſterling, 1s very 
doubtful; becauſe the French ſunk the intrinſic value of their money faſter than any other na- 
tion of Europe. If they were {till of that value, then this jointure was equal to three thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, or to eleven thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds 
of our money; and would have gone as far in the PIE of living, as rot five or fix | times 
as much in our days. 7 
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AN HISTORSGAL, and OHRQNOLOGICAL p ,in 


la p. 3 1 the Ferdeta, volume fourth, we have a 65751 8 Tha 18-4 1 * 
marriage between King Edward III. as guardian to his ſiſter Joanna, an infant, and A ; 
Bruce, King of Scotland, in behalf of his infant ſon and heir David, Prince of Scotland; 
the dowry: of the Princeſs, was to be two. thouſand. pounds, yearly, .in lands i in Scotland, [ Dis 5 
_ Millia librarum Terre. et redditus,. per annum. ] or ſix thouſand pounds of modern money.. 
As this f is probably the laſt time we ſhall have a proper opportunity of making the following 


| * remarks Which we have frequently before made, we muſt here obſerve, that, in the contract, 


there 1 is no difference made. between the yalue of the money of the two kingdoms, though "iy 
lands were to be i in fit parts of Scotland, (in locis competentibus in regno Scoti g. And it is al. 


: i moſt needleſs to point out, that Edward's contract would have expreſſed the word ſterling, had 
dhere been any difference as yet in the Scotiſh from Engliſh money. Speed ſays, that by this 


. = 


treaty, King Robert agreed to pay. King Edward thirty thouſand marks for reparation of da- 
mages; of which circumſtance there is no mention in the Fœdera, nor of any portion to be 
given with the Princeſs: ſo that, in all ee the e of theſe Arty: Ws: 


marks was to be in lieu of a portion, 


We ſhall ſoon ſee the Kings of Sdatiand Ht ov EUV Calla this W 8 of ee: os al- 


5 e they, like the French, ſtill kept up the ſame denominations, as we have them in-both 


„ half wide.“ 


nations to this day: and this alteration ſoon e on * diſtinRion | DOVER e ſter-⸗ 
_ ling and pounds Scotiſn. NDS BREE OT 


In this ſame year, there is an Engliſh; a « 8 cap. xiv. ;atitled, The Meafore 


and Athze of Cloths of Ray and of Colour, Whereby is directed the length and breadth of 
thoſe two ſorts of cloths, and that the King's Aulneger ſhall meaſure them; and they ſhall 


< be forfeited to the King, if they be ſhort of the following lengths and breadths, viz. Firſt, 


The cloths of ray, (not coloured) were to be twenty-eight yards in length, and fix quarters 


„ broad. Secondly, The coloured cloths were to be twenty-ſix long, and fix quarters and an 
This is the firſt time we find any mention made of the office of Aulneger in 
the ſtatute book; his deſignation coming from the meaſure then called an Aulne, now an Ell. 
There were ſeveral other ſtatutes afterwards made in this reign, for regulating the dimenſions 


of, cloth, and for the Aulneger's duty on cloths, and many more were made in Tn 
reigns, which are not now worth our particular attention. 


It may, and it certainly does, ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange, that our Engliſh 8 5 Parlia- 
ment ſhould take upon them to limit the dimenſions of cloth coming from foreign parts, yet 
that is, by ſome, aſſerted to have been the fact: and one John May, who was the general Aul- 


neger, publiſhed a treatiſe, in the year 1613, called, A Declaration of the State of Cloathing, 


now uſed within this Realm of England, wherein he ſays, That before the making of cloth, 

4% that is, fine cloth, in England, the Aulneger was ordained, who exerciſed that office upon 
« all cloths coming from foreign parts, to meaſure and try them where they were put on land, 
« even as far back as the fifteenth year of King Edward II. 1322, by letters patents.” Yet as 
we, doubtleſs, made much more coarſe woollen cloths at home, for our lower people, than 
were imported from foreign parts, it is probable that the aboye a9 act of i had 
at leaſt a more ſpecial regard, to our own home made cloth. 6 | 


Under this ſame year, being the ſecond of Edward III. there is is a  Ratute,. cap. 9. hich e- 


nacted, . That the ſtaples, as well beyond ſea as on this fide, ſhall ceaſe ;—and that all mer- 


++ chant-ſirangers, and privy, may go and come with their merchandize into Fah alter 
6 the tenor of the great charter.“ 955 


43! "of EB» ON 1 1 
| * a c 0 5 
+ : | In 
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7X 3 dera, 
5 vileges ane by his grandfather, Edward I. in the year 1303, to foreign merchants, and 


. 


** 


9 e er ets 6% 16 "oF cone. 1 0h 205 


In ol; iv. p 99 356% of the Feed 


Kings Edward' Hr. confirms at fs the charter ef pri- 


the additional cuſtoms and duties they were bound to pay in conſideration of thoſe privileges. 


K 


[ 


50 


This charter of - King Edward I. ſtiled Charta Mercatoria, with the names of the foreign na- 
tions front whence deer 9 come, were e exhibited reg Try” faid year” 
120 , 13 68 e,, WM . 1 
3 have Wels in e reigns, 5 ac Tons IRE) refiding in - Vita bad 
great money dealings there, as well with our Kings as with their ſubjects. They continued 
the ſame in this reign; for, in the fourth volume, p- 38), of the Fœdera, we find a deed or 
inſtrument of King Edward III. in the year 1329, whereby he borrows five thouſand marks 


of the Society of the Bardi, -{Bardorum) of F lorenee, for defraying the expences of his 


voyage to France. King Edward, at the ſame time, acknowledges a former debt of ſeven 


* thouſand marks. In return for theſe ſervices, he preſents them with two thouſand pounds 


« ſterling; which he promiſes faithfully to pay them.” Thus, without the name of uſury or. 


' intereſt for money, which the church had ſo often declared to be unlawful, and yet ſo often 


1330 


n at, theſe en eee are contented to be ai es by the name of a free- 
gift. 3220.77 1970 1 253745 9 | 

At the Pate of WO Wiese vir be King Edward III. e to Sir Robert Coon” 7: 
Records, p. 21, Sundry merchants of Lynn, and Barton upon Humber, do undertake, at a 
6 certain price, to deliver ten thouſand quarters of all ſorts of grain at the town of Berwick, 


and in the road of Leith; the wheat and malt at nine ſhillings per quarter,” (dear enough) 


ce oats, beans, and ue at a ne per e their money fe ſtill three times the 
weight of ours. . : 
Dr. Kennet, in his Parochial Antiquities, tete that the nurſe to the Black Prince had a 
penſion of ten pounds per annum, or thirty pounds of our money, ſettled on her by King Ed- 
ward III. which was equal, in the expence of living, to ſixty pounds in our days, by 
the rule of the price of wheat, poultry, &c. and a rocker had ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen. 


| ſhillings and four PRO yearly, or about ſixty marks of our F-RONeys ſettled on her by way of 
| penſion. 


Two ſtatutes now paſſed, in this fourth year of Edward t n the violent 
« and arbitrary proceedings of the purveyors for the King, Queen, and Royal Iſſue; corn, 
„hay, litter, beſtial, &c. having been taken in times gg from the people, for which no 
payment was made,—at other times, at an under- rate.“ Theſe violences were, for the pre- 
ſent redreſſed; but we ſhall men find ſimilar Se in of Cam and freſh: laws en 
acted for rectifying them. PA 


In this ſame year, a ſtatute, cap. iv. enaQts, _ That Parliaments: in n England ſhall be nolden 


in every year once, and more often if need be.“ 


According to many authors, gunpowder and guns were, in this year 1330, invented by one 
Swartz, a German Monk of Cologne, or, according to others, by one Anklitzen, of Fri- 


burgh, like many other very conſiderable diſcoveries, by mere chance: for, whilſt Swartz was 


preparing a pot of nitre for phyfical or chymical uſe, a ſpark of fire happened to fall into it, 
and made it fly up. Whereupon he made a compoſition of whatwe now call gun-powde?, 
and putting it into'a hollow inſtrument of braſs or iron, and ſetting fire to it, it made ſach 
an exploſion as he expected. Swartz; for after all he is the undoubted diſcoverer,. is ſaid to 
have made known this diſeovery the very ſame year to-the Venetians, who are related by ſome 

VC Lo 
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A. Woe 
"1830" to 3 been the fir who made uſe of ſhip guns (the immediate conſequence. of the "IRR 
of 'gun-powder) i in a fea fight with the Genoeſe, in the year 1376, or as others, in 1380 ; but 
all hiſtorians ſeem to agree, that our King Edward III. employed guns againſt the French at 
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AN. 11% AND CHRONOLOGICAL. DEDVETON | 


the battle of Creſſy, in che year 1346, and alſo in the following year at the fiepe of "i 
which was previous to the æra when the Venetians are ſaid to have uſed them. The French 


adopted them from the Engliſh, and Spain had them near as early; as alſo the Hans-towns, 
now grown very conſiderable indeed in commerce. The Turks got them in their wars with 
Venice; but the Perſians did not employ them till they were inſtructed in their uſe by 


the Portugueſe in the former part of the ſixteenth century; and the Moors of Barbary had 
them from the Moors of Spain. This therefore, as well as many other inſtances, ſhews how 


vain it is for any one nation to pretend to engroſs an invention or diſcovery, of ſo i Important 
a nature, for any long time, whether it relates to war, navigation, or commerce, &c. Roger 


: Bacon, a Monk, and Fellow of Merton College'in Oxford, who flouriſhed about the year 
1260, is ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt the theory of gun- powder, having, in one of his let- 


ters, obſerved, That out of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and charcoal duſt, he could make fire to 


“ burn at what diſtance he pleaſed, and could cauſe thunder and lightning thereby, Which 


could deſtroy cities and armies with a great noiſe.” This account of our Roger Bacon is 


confirmed by Mezerai's Hiſtory of France, who ſpeaking of the great reputation of the Uni- 


verſity of Paris, at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, mentions, among other. foreigners re- 
ſorting to it, Roger Bacon, an Engliſhman by birth, of the order of St. Francis, of a very 
« ſubtle genius, thoroughly verſed and accompliſhed in all kinds of learning, particularly in 


40 chymiſtry; in whoſe works is to be found the ſecret for making of gun-powder.“ 6 We 


* 


% muſt alſo obſerve,” continues Mezerai, that, in the famous battle of Creſſy, in the year 


« 1346, the Engliſh had four or five pieces of cannon, which, having never before been uſed 


in our wars, gave great terror. In the wars of Italy they began to make uſe of ſuch pon- 


« derous muſquets as took two men to carry them: they loaded them with round pebbles, 
& and fired them upon a reſt. Theſe proved the deſtruction of the Men- at- arms, who be- 
fore feared nothing but cannon.“ Bombe and Mortars did not come into uſe till about the 
year 1634. . | 1 3 

The iſland of Majorca had, in this year, ſome degree of eminence in maritime power. Mr, 
Campbell, in his Hiſtory of the Balearic Iſles, obſerves, That, in three days ſpace, there 
„ were twenty-five gallies fitted out from thence againſt a like number of Genoeſe, who at that 
time moleſted their coaſts. That author obſerves, that, from the year 1250 till the rebel · 
lion of the Commons in 1520, Majorca enjoyed its beſt fortune. In thoſe days there 
might be ſeen, lying before the city of Majorca, to the number of three hundred fail of 


66 


66 


* 


large ſhips, moſtly foreign. They reckoned then to have twelve thouſand ſeamen in the 


„ 


6 


— al 


iſland. —Before the Indies were diſcovered, Majorca had a very extenſive trade; for it was 
a general mart whither the merchandize of the Eaſt was brought; particularly ſpicerics and 
drugs from Damietta, Alexandria, and Alexandretta : for they were carried by the Red Sea 
from the ſouth eaſt parts of Africa, and thence by camels to Cairo, from whence they were 
brought down the Nile to the aforeſaid cities, and from thence: to Majorca, from which 
iſland they were-tranſported into all parts of Europe. For proof of this, there are to be 
ſeen, at this time, the ruins of the arſenals, with ſtately arches, which were. made for the 
building of gallies and other veſſels, as alſo the magnificent exchange; and, beſide this ge- 
neral exchange, there was a particular one for the Genoeſe.— There was ſcarcely my gen- 
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0 ede au che illand that did not niaintuit - lome Eallies; V bereby che Ma gorcans had the 
„Moors of Africa ſo much under their ſubjection, 'that, from pag as far he thi: Streights 


of Gibraltar) almoſt all the maritime parts paid tribute to them.“ As this account is pro- 


| feſſedly taken from Spaniſh auth 
great trade in ſpices for ſupplying the reſt of Europe, with proper grains of allowance: yet 


rs, ve muſt conſider their maritime power, and alſo their 


how obſeure ſocver they have been of later times, it is certain, from impartial accounts, that, 
in this and the next century, Majorca made no inconfiderable figure in the maritime and com- 


mercial world, with the title of a kingdom; it having been annexed to that of Arragon, by 


James, its warlike king, who, in the year r 1 2 neal the Moors 2 x" Ted the | 
other Balearic iſſes of Minorca and IVica. 5 


Not much different, and poſſibly more attend; is the Cilewiog flats of the trade into 


| Europe with Eaſt India merchandize, as given by Marco Sanudo, a Venetian author, quoted 
by Biſhop Huet, in his Hiſtoire du Commerce et de la Navigation des Anciens. At this time, 


viz, about the year 1330, The provinces of Malabar and Cambaya carried on the moſt conſi- 
<« derable traffic ; and ſo it remained whilft the Soldans reigned in Egypt. The Indian mer- 
« chandize was brought to Aden in Arabia, thence up the Red Sea to Suez, and from thence 
« over land to the Nile, and down that river to Cairo and Alexandria, and thence, by the- 


% Venetians, diſperſed over Europe; * which account is, in general, confirmed by all other 
authors: yet it may be alſo true, that Majorca, and alſo Genoa and Marſeilles, (then, as 
well as before and ſince, a very famous emporium or mart) might trade in Eaft India wares by 


their voyages to Alexandria. Tt ſeems, the Mameluke Soldans of Egypt were, in thoſe days, 


ſo extremely Jealous with regard to this traffic, that they would not permit _T CHO to go 


1331 


to India either in their ſhips, or through their dominions. | 

King Edward III. attentively obſerving the riches and power of the provinces of Flanders 
and Brabant, proceeding merely from their vaſt woollen manufacture, in conſequence of 
which the greateſt princes ſtrove to gain their friendſhip ; for the natural product of the 
Netherlands is but very Incohtiferuble : and conſidering further, that they owed all their 


wealth and power entirely to his Engliſh wool, it was extremely 'natural for him to infer, 


that if he could gain the artificers in that manufacture to ſettle in England, the trade thereof 
would ſoon proſper in his kingdom. It ſeems, indeed, ſomewhat ſtrange, that our preceding 
kings, and eſpecially this King's ſagacious grandfather, did not ſooner reſolve on ſo obvious, 
ſo eaſy, and natural a way to enrich this kingdom, e of e their ambitious and 
deſtructive territorial conqueſts. e 

Edward having thus determined, we find, in the fourth volume of Rite? $ 3 p. 496, 
the firſt inſtance of any ſtep towards that great purpoſe” it is a letter of protection to John 


Sh. "HO of Finnders, a woollen cloth weaver, coming over to exerciſe his trade in England, 


in the year 1331, and, as his protection expreſſts it, to teach it to ſuch of our people as 
„ ſhall incline to lern it; the King hereby taking the ſaid Kemp, with all his ſervants, ap- 
** prentices, goods, and chattels, into his royal protection: and promiſing the ſame likewiſe 
** to all others of his occupation, as alſo to all dyers and 8 0 who hall incline to come 


** and ſettle in England.“ 


In conſequence thereof, ſeventy Sites of Walloons were, this year, Brought over to 
England by King Edward's i invitation, for promoting the woollen manufacture, and teaching | 
it to our people. Which remarkable tranſaction nearly correſponds with the time mentioned 
by the great DRY” 10 Witt, in his Intereſt of . where he ſays, * That the cloth- 


Vous 5 . 3 p Work- 


ing power of their Earl ; wherefore they were glad to ſeek for new ſettlements elſewhere,” 
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— bf ahi great towns of Flanders began to be uneaſy, by reaſon, of. the 8 


_ _ » Upon: this famous ſubject, which has principally brought England to its preſent grandeur 
and opulence, it may be neceſſary, for the fake of ſome. readers, to remark, That when all 
our hiſtorians ſay that King Edward III. introduced the woollen manufacture into England, 
vrhat is properly to be underſtood thereby is, that he taught his people to make and dreſs fine 
Voollen cloths, by means of the Netherlanders whom he brought hither, which laid the foun- 
dation of that great manufacture which England has long ſince brought to perfection: but 
| that, nevertheleſs, it muſt be admitted and allowed, that woollen cloth of ſome ſort or other, 
was always made in this nation, ever ſince the Romans firſt brought the Britons to the wear 
of cloth, inſtead of the ſkins of beaſts; and that they left that art here behind them: nor can 
we ſuppoſe that our Saxon anceſtors had not always among them ſpinners and weavers of 
woollen cloth of ſome kind, for the wear, at leaſt, of the lower ranks of their people; more 
eſpecially a8, for want of commerce, there was then but little communication with the conti- 
nent; and, beſides, the woollen manufacture of the Netherlands did not probably come to 
any height till the latter part of the tenth century: ſo that, had they not made all their cloth 
at home, which was neceſſary to the bulk of their people, as far as appears, they muſt have 
fent as far as Florence, and other free cities of Italy for it, till the Netherlanders took up the 
fine manufacture thereof; which certainly the greater part of our people could not afford to do, 
their whole riches conſiſting only in their cattle : though the King, the great Lords, and the 
higher Clergy, probably had their beſt clothing from thoſe parts. They therefore contented 
themſelves with ſuch coarſe and homely woollen wear as they themſelves could make, each fa- 
mily for themſelves, as is ſtill the caſe in ſome parts of Britain, and in many. other parts of 
Europe; and probably moſt of the lower people wore leather doublets and ſtays, or boddice, 
for cheapneſs and duration, which was a conſiderable part of their entire cloathing, as is even 
worn at this day by numbers of the labouring people. As for the times from the Norman 
conqueſt downwards, the making of ſome ſort of woolle n, and alſo of linen.cloth in England, 
is. paſt all doubt: and we have ſeen a Fraternity, or Guild of Weavers in London, as far back 
as the reign of King Henry II. In the Magna Charta which King Henry III. was obliged to 
| ſwear to, in the ninth year of his reign, 1225, there is the following twenty-fifth head or ar- 
ticle, viz. ** That there be one breadth of dyed cloth, ruſſets, and haberjects; that is to ſay, 
& two yards within the liſts.” Now, as we then certainly made cloth at home, this article, 
without doubt, related to that more than to foreign cloth ; and, notwithſtanding what the Aul- 
neger writes, in the year 1013, (already quoted) we cannot help thinking it unnatural for the 
legiſlature to preſcribe rules to foreign nations for the dimenſions of their cloths; and that it 
ſeems more agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Magna Charta and the Legiſlature, in the 
year 1328, meant only the dimenſions of our own home made woollen cloths, more eſpecial- 
ly, as the dimenſions ſpecified in the latter period, are ſo different from. thoſe in Magna 
Charta; and this ſuppoſition. i is ſtill further corroborated, by there being no mention, either 
in the Magna Charta article, or in the act of Parliament, in 1328, of the cloth's being fo- 
reign, or being imported. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that King Edward III. did not loſe fight of 
this project, although he had employment enough of another kind by his war with France, 
and his quarrels with the Netherlands. | 
In the Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 500, there is a dechration of that King, mh he exempts all 
ſach veſſels as exported herrings, and other fiſh, from being ſubject to the offices. of _ 
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7598 Engliſh coins; ſo as the oy. . do Sire * not to F their, faid Hg 


"my into foreign parts. i ne ie 3 1 

This declatation explains 1 74 e ee at 0 ens. of 1 of money or $i 8 
at going out, or coming into England. It ſets forth, That lately, by conſent of the 
% Prelates; Earls, and Barons“ (here is no mention of citizens nor burgeſſes) « of. our 


qabited * Dover and other ports; for changing the foreign coins received * their fiſh for . 


— 


— 


* 


realm, we have ordained that no perſon ſhall carry good ſterling money out of our king 
dom; but that a table of the values, weight, and fineneſs of Engliſh and foreign monies, 
„ ſhall be hung up at Dover and other ports, where there i is an uſual paſſage. beyond ſea, for 
« the exchange of the neceſſary expences which may be wanting by perſons cither going be- 
e yond ſea, or coming into this kingdom from foreign parts, of every ſort or kind of money: 
Pro efcambio expenſarum neceſſarium hominibus ultra mars extra reg num Nek tranſeuntibus, 
iet intra idem regnum de paribus tranſmarinis venientibus, de guocunque genert moneiæ faciendo.” 
This ſhews, that Malynes, in his Center of the Circle of Commerce, was miſtaken in ſaying, 
that King Edward I. erected this office of a Royal Exchanger, as he terms it, ſince it would, 
undoubtedly, have been mentioned in the Fœdera, if any ſuch deed had then exiſted; beſide, 
that the very firſt words of this declaration ſhew it to be the firſt eſtabliſhment of it. This 
ſame Royal Exchanger, or Exchange-office, then was only a genteeler way of tax ing all ſuch. 
of our merchants and clergy, as well as of foreigners, as had occaſion to go out of, or to rsturn 
or come into England. Other declarations or mandates were, in this ſame year, tranſmitted 
to Cheſter, Newcaſtle, Hartlepoole, York, Scarborough, Ravenſrede, (query, where?) Lin- 
coln, Norwich, Lynn, Ipſwich, Sandwich, Winchelſea, Southampton, . and Briſtol, for this 
purpoſe; and, in the year 1335, at London, Yarmouth, Hull, and Boſton, where tables were 
hung up; and all other exchanges, but thoſe made by. the King's officers in this manner, 
were ſtrictly prohibited, on forfeiture of the money, becauſe the King $ revenue was augment- 
ed by thoſe offices of exchange. Several laws were alſo made in this reign, and alſo in ſuc- 
ceeding ones, for obliging foreign merchants, receiving money in England for their merchan- 
dize, to lay out at leaſt half the ſaid money on wares of our realm, and that at moſt but half the 
money ſhould be permitted to be exported. At length, however, by the wild and impractica · 
ble act of the fourth year of King Henry IV. cap. xv. in 1402, the whole money which thoſe 
foreigners received here, was to be laid out on Engliſh merchandize. 

In the curious treatiſe, intitled Cottoni Poſthuma, or Sir Robert Cotton's 3 printed 
in the year 1651, in vo. p. 191, Sir Robert makes the cuſtoms of the port of London, in 
this year, amount to one thouſand marks per month, or eight thouſand pounds per annum, 
that is, to twenty-four thouſand pounds of our modern money; which, conſidering the low 
rate of the cuſtoms at that period, is a proof of that city 8 having had, even then, a conſidera- 
ble foreign commerce for thoſe remote times. | 

| 1332 At this time, the town of Great Yarmouth was a obbdereble port of commerce and ſhip- 
ping. Dr. Brady, in his Treatiſe of Burghs, gives us a charter of King Edward III. in the 
year 1332, being the ſixth year of his reign, for adjuſting of diſputes again ariſen between that 
town and thoſe of Little Yarmouth and Gorleſton near it, concerning the right of lading 
and unlading of goods, &c. He thereby directs, “ That ſhips, laden with wool, lea - 
ther, and ſkins, upon which the great cuſtom. 1s due, ſhall clear out from that port where 
our Beam, and the ſeal called Cocket remain, and no where elſe :”—[b; thronus "5 
£t * neſlrum, quod dicitur Coker, exiſtunt, et non alibi carcentur, This ſame King' s Beam 
Pp 2 | 1 for 
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9 be in the keeping of the chief magiſtrate; and at this balance all the inhabitants were to wei 


without any expenee, but ſtrangers not without paying for it. They have alſo, to this tim 
probably, or not long ſince had, in ſome parts of Scotland, à difference of 


_ ally in the moſt public place of the town or port: in ſome places, eſpecially northward, 
| this day i in Engliſh named the Trone. Yet this was not eſtabliſnhed by ad of Parliamen 
_ the year 1429; when it was enacted, tliat every city and town ſhould eltabliſh, at their 
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charge, a common balance and ſealed weights, accordi ng to the ſtandard at the 8 2 
18 


weight be- 
between troy- weight and trone-weight on certain goods, the latter being the largeſt dhe. 


This charter, after directing the unrepealed clauſes of his grandfather's charter to be obſerved, 
adds as follows: Saving the rights of the citizens of London and Norwich, and the ot 
of the Cinque Ports, or any others, who may claim by our ſaid grandfather's charter, &c,” 


We may hereby partly obſerve the great privileges which London and the Cinque Ports en- 


| joyed above moſt other ports of the kingdom; and with reſpect to the above- named exception 
in behalf of N var, it was e to be Pg mann being ren, the ber pon | 


* Norwich. 5 e N 
Eing Edward III. e e his hat UN war dia Eds fo as to . and 


maintain his right to that monarchy, now ſent his ambaſſadors to the republic of V enice, to 


defire aid againſt Philip de Valois, the French King 1 in poſſeſſion, though without ſucceſs, 


This has been England's ſtile, even to our own times, as our kings ſtill keep up the title of Kings 
of France; viz. in ſpeaking of a French monarch in actual poſſeſſion, to ſtile him only the 


French King, and not the King of France. The Genoeſe favouring Philip's right, Probably 
induced Edward to apply to the Venetians, the mortal foes of Genoa. James Howell, in his 


| Survey of Venice, p FE thinks that this was the firſt time there Was any acquaintance be- 


tween Lafknd ind Venice, in which he probably judges right, any further than King Ed- 


ward the Second's e want of PASO, to Venetian ſhips OY to Ns ith in the 


year 1325. 
Ring Edward III. as appears by vol. iv. p. 512, of the ide ee nis liter 88 


ra in marriage to Reynold, Earl of Gueldres and Zutphen, and with her gave a portion of 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling, or thirty thouſand pounds of modern money; and for enabling 
him to make payment of that large portion, he demands a ſubſidy of his Biſhops, Abbots, 
and Priors, the form of which takes up a good many pages of this volume of the Fœdera; on 


the other hand, Reynold ſettles a dower on che Princeſs of ſixteen thouſand: ſmall livres tour- 
n KL Et 1 Tere, 2 

By Biſhop Fleetwood's Chionioon retten we learn, that, at this time, a chaplain, for 
all neceſſaries of lodging, diet, and robes, required fix marks; or four pounds per annum, or 


twelve pounds of our modern money. Now, as a fingle clergyman, even in a low ſtation, 
cannot, in our days, live decently for leſs than about fifty pounds yearly, we may conclude, 
that the rate of living, or the expence of all things, on an average, then and now, is as about 


five or fix to one. The clergy, indeed, are ſuppoſed to have lived more abſtemiouſly then, 


than is the caſe in our days. The head chaplain of Windſor Caſtle . at this time had a 


1333 


falary of but ten marks, or twenty pounds of our money, per annum. - apts 
Yet, in the year 1333, we find, by the Faedera, vol. iv. p. 562, that King Edward x the 
Third's phyſician, named Magiſter Pantius de Coutrone, had a penſion of no leſs than one 


hundred pounds ſterling * for life ſettled on him, or three n n of our h 
an 
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and would have perhaps gone as far as fifteen hundred gerda in our days in point of ele £7 


But then the King, in his grant declares, that he had been very ſerviceable to his parent: 
In the ame year,. King Edward III. complains to the Earl of, Flanders, and to the burgo- 
3 i of the three good towns, as they are always terme, of Bruges, Ghent, and Vpres, 
« of their inhabitants aiding the Scots, his enemies, (il e. the party of King David ewes 
with their ſhips, ammunition, and proviſions. —Fadera, vol. F 


In thoſe times alſo, there were various mutual complaints, in matters of commerce, "AS 


England on the one part, and both Flanders and Brabant on the other part, about ſea- 
robberies, &. for the adjuſting of which differences there were frequent conventions held. 
There were like wiſe conteſts renewed between the ſubjects of Caſtile, and King Edward's 
people of Bayonne in Guienne, touching commercial concerns, which were now adjuſted. 
And although, in the following year; mutual complaints of the ſame kind were renewed be- 
tween England and Flanders, yet commeree was ſtill mutually carried on between them. 


1334 This year was remarkable for a projet of Philip Valois, King of France, at the Pope's inſti- 


gation, to make one great effort more for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, after its having been 


abandoned for above forty years. Maimbourg, in his Hiſtory of the Cruſade, part iv. book 3. 


ſays, That he had made ſuch. prodigious preparations for an embarkation, as ſurpaſſed all 


that . . his N wiege had done on like occaſions. He cauſed to be A in ſeve- 


« {ſand men at arms; with en 1 0 and with all kinds of eons in eee King 


„Philip had al ſo publiſhed his intended Crufade throughout Europe, whereby he had en- 


«© gaged the Kings of Arragon, Majorca, Sicily, Cyprus, and Hungary, with the republics of 
„Venice and Genoa, to join their arms with his; inſomuch, that ſo mighty an army would 
« conſiſt of three hundred thouſand combatants.” But all theſe vaſt preparations were fruſ- 
trated, by Philip's diſcovering. that King Edward III. of England was diligently preparing to 
attack France, and aſſert his claim to that kingdom, as ſiſter's ſon to Charles the Fair, who 
died without iſſue in 1328, which obliged Philip to turn his whole force againſt Edward; 
and, indeed, the forces of almoſt all the princes of Europe were ſoon engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in this great quarrel between Engiand ang Pee of which we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to take further notice. 

De Mailly, in his Hiſtory of the Genen, fone us, that they wo two lacks Venetian 
= laden with rich merchandize, coming from the Netherlands. How much further back 
Venice had any commerce with thoſe provinces, cannot be exactly determined; but it is very 
probable, it muſt be at leaſt one hundred and-fifty years before this period, more eſpecially, as 
the Venetians had ſo long before engaged Ins the Ma manufacture, and had traded to "god 
much earlier than this time. een 

It may now be very ſenſibly perceived; from may 1 ſome of ach have been al- 
ready produced, that money was become much more plenty, even within ſo ſmall a ſpace as 
fince the days of King Edward I. of which we have at this time an additional inſtance, by 
King Edward the. Third's allowance to the Earl'of Murray, then a priſoner in Nottingham 
caſtle, which was twenty ſhillings, or three pounds of our modern money, per week, for his 
maintenance; whereas the. biſhop of St. Andrew's, the chief eceleſiaſtic of Scotland, had but 
ſixpence per day allowed for his own expence, by King Edward I. when a priſoner, though at 
London, which muſt — SO been more expenſive for ——— chan other parts of Eng- 


land. 
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733 s Rade * be hin obſerenicn may be extended to moſt other paſts of 
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* markets, &c. having franchiſes, as in all other places;“ 
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more eſpecially: where there was any e.. 3-18 1 e 


One may make a ſure judgment of the low maritime W of moſt nations in TY | 
times, from the ſmall fize of their ſhips deiſtned for warlike expeditions ; excepting, however. 
the great free cities of Italy, who had much larger veſſels in earlier times than the countries 
without the Mediterranean ſea. We have now, in the Foedera,' vol. iy; p. 664, a precept or 
King Edward III. directed to the lord mayor and ſheriffs of London, TVTo take up all ſhips 


& 


„in their port, and of all other ports of the kingdom, of the burthen of forty tons, and up. 


wards, (quadraginta dolia vini et ulira portantes) and to 'furniſh the fame with armed men, 
and other neceſſaries for war, againſt the Scots, his enemies, confederated with « certain per. 
ſons of foreign nations.” By whom he means the French and Flemings. 

The cities and towns of England continuing to harraſs and diſtreſs ſuch foreigners 28 lived 


" or came to trade with them, being authorized thereto, in ſome meaſure, by their mo- 


nopolizing charters, which are ever obſtructive of, and deſtructive to, freedom and tlie! Increaſe 
of commerce; that judicious Prince, King Edward III. paſſed an act of Parliament at York, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, of which the preamble runs thus: That grievous damages 
have been done to him and his ſubjects, by ſome people of his cities, burghs, ports of the 
ſea, and other places, which, of a long time paſt, have not ſuffered, nor will yet ſuffer, mer- 
chant-ſtrangers, nor others, who do carry and bring in, by ſea or land, wines, and other 
things to be ſold, though neceſſary and profitable, to any others but to themſelves : by rea- 
ſon whereof, the ſame are ſold to the King, and to his people, in the hands of the ſaid citi- 
zens, &c. more dear than they ſhould or would be, if ſuch merchant-ſtrangers, and others, 
who bring ſuch things into the realm, might freely ſell them to whom they wonld:“ It 
was therefore now enacted, That all merchant- ſtrangers, as well as denizens, may freely buy 
and ſell corn, wine, fleſh, fiſh, and all other proviſions ; wools, cloth, and all other vendi- 
.< ble wares, from whenceſoever they come, as well in ns] burghs, towns, ports, fairs, and 
and penalties are hereby inflicted 
on any one who give them diſturbance : ** Provided, that no merchant-ſtranger ſhall carry any 
wines out of this realm, agreeable to their charter,” called Charta Mercatoria. And with 
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5 regard to the franchiſes, or excluſive charters of cities and towns, &c. they are herein decla- 


<« red to be of no force, to endamage the King, or his prelates, earls, baron and other great 
men, nor to the oppreſſion of the Commons.” 


Yet this well-judged law was afterwards invaded by the ſaid cities and towns, vader Sher 
of their charters, excluding all but their own freemen from keeping open ſhops, and from im- 


porting, buying, or ſelling, and alſo from exerciſing manual occupations within the precindts 


of thoſe places. This law, however, anſwered the great plan which this King had formed, of 

introducing foreign cloth-workers to ſettle in England, and for p preventing the Engliſn people 

from inſulting them, who have been too much inclined at all times to ill treat foreigners. 

In this ninth year of King Edward III. it was enacted, cap. 1. That none ſhall carry any 
ſterlings,“ that is, coined pence, ** out of the realm, nor ſilver in plate, nor veſſels of gold, 
nor of filver, upon pain of forfeiting the ſame.” And, cap. 2. No falſe money, or coun- 
terfeit ſterling, ſhall be brought into the realm. Yet all people may ſafely bring to the 
King's exchanges, and no where elſe, bullion, plate and ſilver money, if not baſe, and may 
there receive good current coin in exchange.” And, cap, 3. No ſterling halfpenny, or 
farthing, ſhall be molten, to make veſſels, by goldſmiths, &c,” 
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1 17 Aber King Edward III. had bands long engaged 4 in his project of reducing es: 7 
which, after all, did not ſucceed, yet he continued his preparations for making good his claim 
to the cron of France; and, for that end, we now find him retaining ſeveral foreign princes, | 
© _ with penſions, in his intereſt, who were to ſupply him with troops againſt France; as the 
Earls of Montbelgard, Juliers, and Namur; the laſt of which Earl had alſo, with many of 
his people, aſſiſted Edward in his wars againſt Scotland, and who, {beſides an annual penſion 
of four hundred marks for life, received a daily allo wance of ten marks, for his expence in the 
war againſt Scotland, with many additional preſents to his counteſs and retinue, in plate, &c. 
This ſame year Edward alſo. retained the following princes in his intereſt, by gifts and pen- 

ſions, viz..the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, whoſe ſuhſidy was three hundred thouſand florins ; 
the Ele&ors of Cologne, Palatine, and Brandenburg ; the Duke of Lorraine; the Duke of 
Brabant, whom he moſt miſtruſted, and, for that reaſon, made him ſo large a preſent as fixty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, or one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds of our money, as ap- 
pears. by Edward's bond to the ſaid Duke of Brabant, in the Fœdera, vol. Iv. p. 777, We 
muſt alſo add the Earls of Hainault, Zealand, Gueldres, Savoy, Limburg, &c. and alſo many 
great lords, retainers of theſe princes, who were to ſupply King Edward with certain numbers 
of horſe. On the other hand, the allies of King Philip of France were, the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Earl of Luxemburg, the Biſhops of Liege and Mentz, the Count Palatine, the Duke 
of Auſtria, the Marquis of Montferrat, the Counts of Geneva, Deuxponts, Sarburg,. Vaude- 
mont, with many other lords of Germany, Spain, Scotland, Savoy, Lorraine, &c. | 
For-all which vaſt expence, Edward found himſelf neceſſitated to extort large ſums of money 
from his Engliſh ſubje&s by many various means; and thoſe very obedient ſubjects, had he 
ſucceeded, were neceſſarily, in return, to Have the ineſtimable honour of being. reduced to be 
a province of the French empire. | 
But, beyond all others, Edward's endeavours to gain over the Flemings to his fide, would 
anſwer two important purpoſes :—Firſt, it brought him ſupplies of money, their cities and 
country being then very rich, and in their zenith of glory. Secondly, what was yet of more 
conſequence to him, it would enable him to aſſemble his army in Flanders; from which quar- 
ter he accordingly opened a paſſage into France, whilſt, with another army, he entered that 
kingdom from his own province of Guienne. Ghent being at this time the head city of 
Flanders, ſometimes heſitated,” ſays Mezerai, * in their inclinations, between the fear of the 
% power of France on the one hand, and the danger of diſobliging the Engliſh on the other, 
from whom they had all their wool, which ſupplied the infinite number of cloth-workers 
in their numerous cities, towns, and villages, with the great material of their manufactures. 
Edward ſtrove, by all means, to make a ſtrong party for him in Flanders, to prevent their 
* favouring the French intereſt. For this end, he gained over the famous James d'Arteville, 
« who, though. only a brewer and beer-merchant 3 in Ghent, had obtained ſo great credit in all 
“Flanders, that he brought the principal cities to revolt againſt their Earl, who, not being 
*© able to reſiſt His power, was obliged to withdraw into France.” Theſe were ſome of Ed- 
ward the Third's' political proceedings in this year, and the two. following, for the proſecution 
of his grand ſcheme ; the. further conſideration of which we will ſuſpend for the preſent, to 
take in ſome other uſeful points. . | 
1330 The Venetians ſent out a fleet againſt the Turks, which got poſſeſſion of mera a ſecond 
time ; they were, however, ſoon after beaten at ſea by the Turks, who now grew very trouble- 
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13 30 ſome on the coaft of the Leſſer Af, alteady portending th the rotab rein of the ad o 
empire. Bet . ME : a7 
About this time, great feen contkecitons itt nder1 as in Se ein concerns, 
happened between the two ſtates of Venice and Genoa; the latter ſtrenuouſly endeavouring to 4 
exclude the former from trading in the Black or Euxine fea, wherein hone f had been hitherto, 

in ſome meaſure, maſters, by means of their port of Caffa, in the Crimea.” But the Turks, in 
2 few years after this time, effectually excluded all Chriſtendom from thatfea. © | 
In the fourth volume, p- 702, of the Fœdera, we find King Edward III. acktiowledging to 
the republic of Genoa, that, in his father's reign, Hugh le Deſpenſer, a commander of his fleet, 
had, contrary to that King's letters of protection and ſafe conduct, made Prize of a large 
Genoefe ſhip on the coaſt of Eſſex, coming to trade in England, laden with divers precious 
and oriental wares, {probably Eaft India ſpices, &c. brought from Alexandria) to the value of 
about fourteen thouſand three hundred marks ſterling; a very capital cargo indeed, for thoſe 
times, arid equal to twenty-eight t thouſand fix hundred pound of our modern money. Edward 
now going to actual war with France, and feating to provoke © ſo potent a maritime ſtate as 
| Genoa then was, offers them eight thouſand marks ſterling, by way of compenſation, payable 
out of the cuſtoms of the Genoeſe trading to England, of which they thankfully accepted. 
Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum obſerves, that under this year, there was ſuch 
<A of corn, and ſcarcity of money, that at London wheat was ſold at two ſhillings per 
quarter, or ſix ſhillings of our money ; an ox, at fix ſhillings and eighitpence; à fat ſheep, 
at eightpenee; a fat gooſe, at twopence : a pig, at one penny; and fix pigeons for one penny, 
Which cheapneſs, according to Knighton and Fabian, 'was occafioned by King Edward the 
Third's gathering up all the money he could get, for carrying on his wars with France and 
Scotland : ſo that this couldnot be made a permanent rule of the expence of living for the future, 
L Louis Earl of Flanders, being in the French intereſt, had connived at the depredations of 
his people, and ſeizing on the Engliſh merchants and mariners in his ports, with their ſhips 
and goods; of this King Edward loudly complained, and repriſals were thereupon made by the 
Engliſh. Whereupon, the Duke of Brabant, our King's ally, takes advantage of this quarrel, 
and carneſtly preſſes Edward, that'the ſtaple for Engliſh wool, before in Flanders, might be 
fixed ſomewhere in Brabant ; to which the King agrees, provided Flanders receives no kind 
of benefit from it. Vet the good towns of Flanders were in the intereſt of England, for the 
reaſons already aſſigned.— Fœdera, vol. iv. p. 702, 720. | 
1337 King Edward III. grants his protection and privileges to two weavers of Hiabant to ſettle 
at York, for carrying on their trade there; which,“ fays the King, "YI Wy POE of great 

< henefit to us and our fubjects. '—PFcedera, vol. iv. p. 723. þ 

King Edward III. writes to the cities of Bruſſels, Louvain, and Mechlin, an his con- . 
ſent to the removal of the ſtaple of wool from Flanders to their country. He alſo wrote car- 
neſtly to Alphonſus, King of Caſtile, urging him to prohibit his ſubjects from failing to Flan- 
ders, or ſupplying them with any kind of merchandize, as they, that is, their Earl, adhered to 
his enemies ; and that Alphonſus would rather dire& his merchants to bring their ſhips and 
cargoes to England, (this might principally reſpe& Spaniſh wool) where he promiſes they 
ſhould be kindly entertained. Yet this very ſame year, we find a treaty ſet on foot with 
the Earl and good towns of Flanders ; the mutual commercial intereſts of both countries not 
permitting them to be long at variance, —Foedera, vol. iv. p. 736, 744. | 
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50 1 w Whiltt L Edvard was abe his SEE FEM to in A le Pas on the [tas or Phiniders, 
ge ſummoned a Parliament, wherein his determination. to commence: '* woollen manufatture 

| was treated and approved of in this eleventh year of his reign'; and it was then enacted, cap. 1. 

„ That no Eugliſh wobl ſhould be exported till 'otherwiſe ordained; and, cap. 2. * that all 

d cloth-workers ſhould be received from any foreign parts, and fit places aſfigned them, 

4 with, divers privileges and a certain allowance was made them from the King, ſays 

Echard, though this be not in that ſtatute, nll they. were fixed ina competent way of living. 

By another act. cap. 2. it was ordained, © That none ſhould wear any cloth for the future, 

„„ hut ſach as was made in England, except the King, Queen, and their children. And by 

another act, cap. 4. That none ſhould wear Wc furs, or filks, unleſs he was worth one 

66 hundred pounds per annum. Neither, cap. 3. was any foreign cloth to be imported, | 

<« on pain of forfeiture; and other puniſhment.” : "The prohibiting of wool to be exported, 

laſted but a ſhort time, yet it anſwered expectation well enough for that time. It was indeed 

about two hundred years after this period, before England could. venture totally. to prohibit 

the exportation of her wool; for, beſide that our people could not arrive ſooner at the com- 

pleat manufacture of it, both in quantity and quality, the duty on wool and wool-fels ex- 

ported, was now, and long after, the beſt branch of the King's revenue. This temporary pro- 

© hibition, therefore, of wooPs being exported, and woollen cloth imported, was merely a poli- 

| tical expedient for the mortifying of his enemy, the Earl of 1 be, . d him Bey how 
much he might be diſtreſſed by ſuch meaſures, 

4 Before the halls and tumults,” ſays Penfionary de Witt, in bis Wa of Holland, 

had removed the weaving-trade to England, the Netherlands could formerly deal well 

enough with that kingdom, the Engliſh being only ſhepherds and wool-merchants ; and 

« their King received few other impoſts but from wool. exported; no leſs depending on the 

Netherlands, who were . the ; Oy: 3 wool-weavers in pc A than Ws err on 

e them.” 4 

Our King took the mbft effectual means to be We of the Earl of Fhandets, wo the POE 

Flemings of his party, in ruining their grand manufacture, the material of which they owed 

entirely to our negligence, in not working it up ourſelves. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that, not- 

withſtanding all the efforts of this prudent King, we were not ſo ſoon ready to maintain a 

total prohibition of the exportation of our wool, nor of the importation of Flemiſh cloth; 

ſuch great and total alterations in the current of commerce, not being uſually to be brought 

about but by ſlow and gradual ſteps, requiring a eourſe of many years to perfect them. By 

** theſe, and ſuch - like good regulations,” fays Mr. Barnes, in his Hiſtory of King Edward III. 

though, for the preſent, they took not their full effect, King Edward reſtored the woollen 

manufacture, after it had been loſt for many years in this nation, from whoſe reign it has 

* flouriſhed unto our days.“ For the truth of which aſſettion, he, in the margin, quotes 

Judge Hale's Origination of Mankind, p. 161; än authority ſufficient to overthrow theirs, 

who aſſert that our woollen trade was almoſt loft till King Henry: VII. revived it. There 

were, however, ſome other favourable circumſtances, which; about this time, contributed not 

a little to ſet forward our infant woollen manufacture; ſuch as the reſtrictive bye-laws of the 

halls of the manufacturing cities of the Netherlands, already mentioned under the year 1307, | 

and the laying of impoſts on the manufacture: a great tumult alſo of the weavers® and their , 

adherents, at the vaſt manufacturing city of Louvain, wherein ſeveral of the magiſtrates were 

killed, having e the offenders to make their eſcape, ny took om, in England, and 6 
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. «© of the Flemiſh and Brabant manufacturers removed ſoon after the year 1300, where eby 1 
0 towns of the Hollanders increaſed in greatneſs and number of inhabitants,” We ſee alſo, 
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the waollen manufacture from the Netherlands, to ſettle 3 in England, being probably the Aa 


n of thoſe tumults and diſcontents i in the towns. of. Flanders and Brabant; which alſo 
e many of them to ſettle in Holland, whither,” ſays Penfionary De Witt, « 


in the fourth volume, p. 751, of the Fœdera, in this year, King Edward ur 8 protection to 
GA workers, in wool and cloth, therein named, with. their families and ſervants, coming 
from Zealand to ſettle, and to carry. on their trade in England. Vet, to confirm our con- 


bare that King Edward's reſentment againſt the Earl of Flanders was one great reaſon for 


Bis ſo ſtrictly prohibiting the exportation of our wook, we ſee, this very year, in vol. IV. 


pe. 757 of the Feedera, the Duke of Brabant, the Engliſh King” 8 ally, again taking fo far 


advantage of that reſentment, as to obtain %s for his towns of Louvain, Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
. *. Boifleduc, Malines, Tirlemont, Lyewes, Nivelle, Dieſle, Herentals, Lyre, Filford, Trett, 


„ Joudoigne, Graven, Breda, Bergenopzoom, and Arſchot, and alſo for the other ſmaller 


. dene having privileges, freely to reſort to England to buy wobl: : but then every ſuch town 

4, ſhall buy no more at any one time than they can work up in fix months ſpace, to be certi- 

4 fied by letters from the Duke, and alſo by the oaths of two of their ate and that the 
i ſaid wool ſhall be worked up no where but in Brabant. 


King Edward III. before he opened his campaign in F. 1 Cue. out a e e for 
ſeizing the eſtates of all the Lombard merchants. in England, who were grown odious on 


account of their high uſury and extortion: he alſo ſeized on all the reyenues of the alien pri- 
ories. Theſe ſeizures (how far juſtifiable is unneceſſary, to obſerve) were, however, good 


helps for defraying the vaſt expence in which he was now engaged. In the mean time, his 
troops already landed in Flanders, defeated thoſe of the Earl and of France, in the iſle of 


1338 


Cadſant, who were employed againſt the ne of the TEN towns in King Edward's in- 
tereſt. 


In this year, the French fleet. hed the „ town of Southampton, Philip having 
hired many ſhips of the Ghibelines of Genoa, and the Guelphs of Monaco, who took. a great 
ſtore of booty from the Engliſh, according to Barnes from Foliet. 

At length King Edward III. himſelf embarked, with five hundred fail 75 tive ed at 


Antwerp, and afterwards marched with forty thouſand men toward the frontiers of France. 


Dr. Brady's account is, that the land forces, excluſive of the lords, amounted to thirty-one 


- thouſand two hundred and ninety- four men; and fixteen thouſand more for the mariners of 


ſeven hundred ſhips, barges, victuallers, &c. being about twenty-three men to each veſſel on 


an average. In this army, the daily pay of thirteen earls was fix ſhillings and eight- pence 


cach; of forty-four barons and bannerets, four ſhillings each; of one thouſand and forty-ſix 


knights, two ſhillings each; of four thouſand and twenty-two eſquires, captains, conſtables, 


and leaders, one ſhilling each; of ſerjeants, archers, and hobelars, fix-pence each; archers 


on foot, three-pence ; maſons, . carpenters, engineers, ſmiths, artillery men, &c. ſome one 
ſhilling, ſome ten-pence, ſix-pence, and three-pence, per day. The ſum total of the expence 


for one year and one hundred and thirty-one days, was one hundred and twenty-ſeven thou- 


ſand one hundred and one pounds two ſhillings and nine-pence halfpenny, or three hundred 
and * one thouſand three hundred and three e eu 80 and ee half- 
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fleet would amount to in our days; not owing to the difference of the daily pay then and 
now, ſince the loweſt pay then was two-pence per day, which was the pay of four thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy-four Welchmen, equal to ten · pence of our money, and was cer- 
tainly much higher than the pay of common ſoldiers at this time, The fifteen thouſand four 


hundred and eighty archers on foot had each threo-pence; equal in filyer to our nine-pence, 


and to about fifteen-pence per day, if we conſider the rates of living then and now; ſo that | 

thoſe troops were much better paid than our troops in Europe at this period. But i it was chiefly 
owing to the cheapneſs of their artillery, or inſtruments of war, in thoſe days, viz. battering | 
rams, bows and arrows, flings, darts, lances, and ſwords ; ; inſtead of our very expenſive fire 
artillery, of guns, cannon, bombs, granadoes, and muſkets, with the vaſt expence of lead and 
iron bullets, bomb ſhells, gun N 1 FIG e or ec e bor "no Ry. muſt 
alſo be conſidered. | __ 

We find, in the fifth volume, p. 12, of the Fœdera, King Edward III. Uirefting ſeventy 


large ſhips to be got ready at Portſmouth by Burgherſh, his Admiral, for tranſporting i into 


Gaſcony many peers, '&c, for the defence of that province, with proper neceſſaries for the 
carriage of horſes, proviſions, &c. for the army, which was to fail with that fleet. He had 
obtained of his Parliament the ninth ſheaf, fleece, and lamb, and of the citizens and burgeſles 
the very ninth of all their goods for two. years to come; he being by treaty bound to return 


in perſon to Bruſſels, and to remain there as a kind of hoſtage, until the ſums he was engaged 
for there ſhould be repaid, which, however, were afterwards changed for or into twenty thou- 


ſand ſacks of wool, becauſe the above-named ninths could not be ſoon enough collected for 
his preſent urgent occaſions, and the wool, the King knew, he could ſpeedily diſpoſe- of in 
the Netherlands. The proviſions now ſhipped for Guienne, were four thouſand two hundred 
quarters of wheat, two hundred quarters of beans and peaſe, fix thouſand three hundred quar- 
ters of malt, five hundred quarters of falt, two thouſand one hundred bacons, (bacones) 
probably flitches of bacon, or perhaps hogs for ſalting, ſeven hundred oxen, eight thouſand 
one hundred ſheep-wethers, fifty-fix laſts of herrings,® ten thouſand fix hundred and ninety 
ſtone weight of cheeſe, and fifty-ſix thouſand five hundred ſtock fiſh. "Theſe proviſions, the 
record in the Fœdera ſays, were for his voyage, (pro palſagio 10 fro). But from the great 
number of ſheep, &c. one would imagine they intended them for proviſions in Guienne. 
King Edward was ſo ſenſible that this war would greatly burden his Engliſh ſubjects, that in 
the directions to his Biſhops to put up prayers for his ſucceſs, they were at the ſame time or- 
dered to labour to quiet his people's minds on chat ene as neceffity alone obliged him to 
it. Fœdera, vol. V. p. 21. Ws | 

Whilſt this voyage to Guienne was A the Freiich fleet invaded the iſles of Jerſey 
and Guernſey, killing, . burning, and deſtroying, | as well there as on the Engliſh coaſts. 
Whereupon King Edward commands Walter Manny, his Admiral from the Thames mouth 
northward, ſpeedily to collect all the ſhips in thoſe parts, both great and ſmall, that were fit - 


to croſs the ſeas, to the rendezyous at Great Yarmouth, well furniſhed with WP, arms, &c. 


* This was forty: Woll before the 3 Buckelem of b Bierrket, is 9 to bare invented the 8 the 


of pickling herrings; which is a further proof of their having been. ſalted herrings in uſe for ſea voyag s, either 


wet or dry, called red herrings, long before that ſuppoſed invention of ren, as we have mens, obſeryed under 
the year 1310 5 


. 1 


* 
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99 And we find, in p. 53, of the fifth volume af the Fœdera, fimilar directions given in this ſame 


. 
. 346 18 he 10 15 fault with that Admiral, that under pretence of many e being "RY fea 
. ladiog wines, &c. in Gaſcony and other parts, a ſufficient. number of ſhips were not got 


3 ready in due time; 'fo that great damage accrued by delay of the expedition, _ Thoſe two Ad- 
mirals were impowered to compel the bringing in of thoſe ſhips, and to impriſon delinquents. 


Pear to Peter Barde; Admiral of the Weſt Station, and to Thomas de Draton, of the North 
115 Station, in the abſence of the other, to go and attack the French gallies at e who had 
+ * [deſtroyed ſome Engliſh ſhips, and threatened to invade England. "I 
85 "Theſe rigorous modes of fitting out fleets, muſt have been extremely grievous 1 to all con- 
cCebrned in the little commerce there was then in England. _ 
In this ſame year, the King directs his ſaid Admiral Manny, to aſſemble a AYE of war- 
3 like" ſhips at Ipſwich, for conveying two thouſand two hundred ſacks of wool, beſides other 
wares, to Brabant, at the defire of its Duke, for the ſupply of 158 merchants and manufac. 
turers therewith. ; Fœdera, vol. V. p. 32. 

Eing Edward III. alſo directs the bailiffs and collectors i the . at Boſton, for the 
future, on no pretence whatever, to permit any liye rams to be tranſported beyond ſea, as it 
ſeems had been frequently done by foreign merchants and others. By which practice,“ ſays 
the King, the price of Engliſh wool is lowered, and the quality of foreign wool meliorated, 

to the manifeſt prejudice of King and people.” Fœdera, vol. V. p. 36. 80 
cc If the tranſporting of live rams from England could eſſentially meliorate foreign wool, 
we ſhould have had no need of laws at preſent againſt the exportation of our own wool. 
In the ſame volume, p. 38, King Edward III. writes to the three good towns of een 
- 368 often before-named, commending their diſpoſition of keeping a friendly correſpondence 
of with England;“ although their Earl, as a vaſſal of France, could not well be otherwiſe than 
at enmity with him whilſt he was at war with France, „and he defires they will ſend their 
8 deputies to his commiſſaries then 1 in Brabant, for adjuſting 0! of x matters: : accordingly, : it was 
n this ſame year ſtipulated in ſubſtance, _ | 
„That the King ſhould allow the towns and free people of Flanders to reſort with their 
„ ſhips to the ports of England, freely to buy wool and other Engliſh wares ; and the like 
freedom to be allowed to the Engliſh merchants to reſort to the ports of Flanders with their 
< ſhips and merchandize : but no ſhips of war ſhall be permitted to enter their ports, but in 
caſe of ſtreſs of weather. The ſaid towns alſo promiſe, for themſelves and the free country 
« of Flanders, not to intermeddle in the war between England and France, but to remain 
85 entirely neuter: but yet they cannot hinder their Earl, with his own immediate vaſſals, 
knights, and ſervants, from aiding the French King out of Flanders. And England ſhall 
not attack their Earl's dominions in Flanders merely on that ſcore. Neither, on the other 
© hand, ſhall the good towns and free people, in that. caſe, aſſiſt their ſaid Earl therein. 
England ſhall not enter into or paſs through Flanders, in order to attack either their Earl, 
or the French King his ally: and in caſe England ſhall nevertheleſs ſo do, the towns then 
are at liberty to afliſt their Earl. On the other fide, it is ſtipulated, that France fhall not, 
« through the way of Flanders, do any kind of hurt to the Engliſh,” This treaty is ſaid to 
be, with the good people of the towns, caſtellanies, and lands of the whole country of 


gh Flanders,” * avec ler bons gens ges villes, oaftellentes,,' nd terroirs "as tout le commun Lad de 
* landres."? | 1 05 
Tus 


2 


4 
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obſervation we at many different times have already e that ene law was far from 


| Flanders approached in thoſe days to independence in their commercial intereſts. The An- 
nales Flandriz, under the following year 1339; goes {till further in favour of King Edward 
III. For through the intereſt of the Duke of Gueldres, a and of the famous James d' Arteville, 


„„ their Earl. "4 ri 10 iT l ith "FC yu PH: | "07 ey $ 2 F 


very great part of the people of England 1 in thoſe. times : for it was the ſame in the manors of 


written acknowledgments for paying for the ſame, as therein valued; of which there are many 


the weight, excepting ſome jewels were ſet ; in them; and ſome of thoſe peices being probably 
old and battered, are ſaid to be (for inſtangt) e, el ww ex hr an 1 nah the Sight and 
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This il. treaty. ſhaw. us ham clearly. the mercantile and manufacturing eities of ; 


of Ghent, of whom we have already ſpoken, they took an oath of fidelity to King Edward 
III. «ſaving the liberties. ay privileges of the ſaid . and ihe/ phi of the aer to 


Beſides the extraordinary Sad anuttifinble rs e ag pu veg 3 Sing Ed- | 

ward III. took for ſupporting the immenſe. expence of this war with France, I. He ſeized on . 
all the tin in Devonſhire and Cornwall, as well what belonged to foreign merchants asito his | 
own ſubjects, which. was ſent beyond. ſea and. ſold for his uſe; Nee However; t to repay 
the proprietors of it in the ſpace, of two years, Foedera,. vol. V. p. 39. Nai 

II. In confideration. of the fines paid for the ſame, by a deed ;agitlds: De ManamifGone 
te Nativorum, he manumits or releaſes three men, born i in his manor! of Bruſtwyk, and all 
* their poſterity; from all ſervile labour, and that they ſhall be for ever free, and of free 
<« condition, ſo. as neither he nor his ſucceſſors. ſhall: or can ever exact or claim any thing 
« whatſoever from them or their poſterity; for or by reaſon, of their then, villenage; “ p. 44. 
It is probable that Edward, on this emergency, liberated. many more who might by their in- 
duſtry and parſimony be able to pay him well, although we meet with no more inſtances here- 
of in the Fœdera. But this example is ſufficient to demonſtrate the ſlaviſh condition of a | 5 


the Barons of the Church, as it was in the King's numerous manors. This alſo confirms the 


being favourable to a free and extenſive commerce. 
III. He borrowed of many religious houſes their pars od ines e och. as \ ng gold 
cups, ſet with precious ſtones, as alſo. crucifixes of the ſame kind, with many other rich uten- 


ſils of gold and ſilver, with jewels and rings ſet with precious ſtones ; giving the owners his 


inſtances i in this fifth volume of the Fœdera. And here we have an authentic proof, that ſtill, 

in this very year, a pound in money was compleatly a pound weight, or twelve ounces of 
ſilver, gold not being as yet coined in England; for, in the above - named valuation of the 
filver plate borrowed. by the King, there is very little allowed for the fafhion or make above 


price or value of fix pounds. 

IV. He had no leſs than twenty e 8 5 of. Sn now Low ' to * 3 Or "AY 
ment for. this war; which wool was, as uſual i in thoſe times, ſent to the Netherlands to be 
ſold for the King? J uſe. But when he arrived in Brabant, he ſent back loud complaints, that 
inſtead of twenty thouſand, there was yet no more than two thouſand five hundred ſacks 
arrived at Antwerp, although he was then i in very great want of the whole for paying the ſub- 
ſidies to his allies: Wherefare he commands the wol collectors, p. 80, vol. V. of the Fœdera, 
* to ſeize on as much wool, wherever they can find it, as will make up. the remaining quan- 
« tity, either from laity or clergy, and to ſend it forthwith to Antwerp.“ Such were the 
arbitrary proceedings of this great and famous monarch, whoſe proweſs and wiſdom are ſo 
much: celebrated wy all our hiſtorians. How much I had he made his people of Kagland 


by 
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| 2 336 by udyihg ſolely to promote, in an ifland not Leite w ge territorial c 


onqueſts =4 3 


eee the peaceful arts of commerce, manufactures, fiſberies, mines, and agriculture ; A 


which naturally enrich a country, while the former Rnpoyerith, TOY 
enſlavet it, more eſpecially when it poſſeſſes an inſular ſituatien? 

In p. 51-80, of the fifth volume of the Foedera, King Edward mt: "OO at A with 
tubs good ally the Duke of Brabant, in order to bind him the cloſer to his intereſt; *« the Kin 
< grants certain privileges to his towns of Bruſſels, Louyain, Tienen, Dieſt, Mechlin, Ant. 


* | % werp, &c. for their purchaſing of wool in England, for their own ſole uſe only; and for 
e ee "ey bringing and ſelling i in England the woollen cloths of their own manufaQure 
ICE: only.” This, and many more inſtances, even of a later date, plainly ſhews, that the law 
made in the preceding year for prohibiting the exportation of our wool, and the importation 

f of foreign cloth, was merely a political engine for bringing the Flemings into this King' 8 
views; it being, as apt neither e to seie the ee nor ES be as we have 


1 obſerved. 
Accordingly, even in this very year; p. 87, of the Ai Ji ee the PO of 


hs Earl of Gueldre, and the allurements of Louis Earl of Flanders, (according to Camden, 
in his Elizabeth) in granting the Engliſh moſt ample privileges to ſettle their ſtaple of wool at 
\ Bruges, a treaty was made between Edward III. and the Earl and good towns of Flanders, 

for the renewal of mutual commerce and friendſhip, from which time,” ſays Camden, 


& through the reſort of almoſt all nations to Flanders to buy cloth of Engliſh wool, it is in- 


„ credible how much commerce, ſhipping, and fiſhing, have flouriſhed in the Netherlands.” 
King Edward III. now * confirms to the citizens of Cologne,” in thoſe days, and long 
after, a great and rich commercial city, „ the privileges which his anceſtors had granted them 


in England.” This 24-2154 was "SHO e rorcd made ee A view op n the 


Elector of Cologne his ally. SR {et 4 : 


In p. 86 of vol. V. of the rede the Prince of Wales, l violin alſo _ the name of the 
Black Prince, left Cuſtos or Guardian of England i in his father's abſence beyond ſea, ** directs 


his precept to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London, forthwith to ſhut up or for- 
ce tify their city next the Thames, with either ſtone or boards, (de Petra vel de Bordis) againſt 


a French fleet of ſhips and gallies,” which, it ſcems, had already invaded the realm in divers 
places, „ and alſo to drive piles into the Thames quite acroſs the river for the ſame purpoſe; 


and all perſons, as well religious as laity, who oped het eſtate in n London, were We 
4 forthwith to ꝓay their contributions for this end.“ e 


In this ſame year, which is full of matter for our lobjedd p. gr, vol. V. of ine en, 
King Edward III. © borrows eleven thouſand pounds of one Engliſh merchant at Antwerp, 


8 named William de la Pole,“ which is equal to thirty-three thouſand pounds of modern 
money. A very great ſum for any one merchant to lend in thoſe early times, and much more 
for a native Engliſhman, moſt of our commerce being now, and too long after, carried on by 
Italians, Germans, and Flemings. There is alſo Edward's acknowledgment, of the ſame 
date, to the faid William de la Pole, for ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds more, or twenty- 
two thoufand five hundred pounds of modern money, which, at the King's requeſt, he was 
„bound for to the Earl of Gueldre, the King' 8 brother-in- law.“ In all, the ſum of fifty-five 


thouſand five hundred pounds of out money. For which ſervices, he was made Chief Baron 


of the Exchequer of England, and a Knight Banneret, and had 221 the Lordſhip | of Holder- 
el beſtowed on him, with other cron lands, © 
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marks of the Prior 101 Ms J _ . ve in nen near ee 
vol. V. p. 94. F 400 5 0 tor 
King Edward II. 1 -this wi 1 — —5 dire ert. 
Nice, on the coaſt of Italy. 


Page 94. e 


On the other hand, and, perhaps, to ene e thoſe gallies, » we "Iv by! De Mailly' 1 
Hiſtoire de Gennes, vol. I. p. 181, that the Republic of Genoa' gave aſſiſtance in ſhipping, 
tbis very year, to Charles the French King. 
in thoſe. times, no comme 


This is not to be wondered at, as England had, 
umerce within the Mediterranean ſea; _ that OR Was Oo near 
_ neighbour, and had always a great ſway with the Genoeſe, -'/ als | Fee; 


The Biſhop of Ely's Chronicon Precioſum, from sir Robert Cotton? 8 ee of the 


Records, relates, . that ſeyeral undertakers in the year 1339, agreed to deliver at Berwick and 


« Leith ten thouſand. quarters of wheat and malt, at nine ſhillings per quartet; which was 


called a high price. Still rer dee one e's faid nine e ſi ie 48 3 ſilver 
as twenty-ſeven ſhillings in our days. 5 

The Mediterranean Sea now ſwarming. a en he Maren of Gaben Ns out a fleet 
under the command of their Doge, Simon Boccanigra, which OE er e or 9 8 
them, according to Petrus Baptiſta Burgus, lib, II. eap. ij. 

King Edward III. was now in ſuch want of money, for carrying on his war nnd France, 
that we find him (by the fifth vol. p. 101, of the Fœdera) actually pawning his imperial crown 
to the Elector of Triers for fifty thouſand gold florins of Florence; four of which coin being 
before ſhewn to be equal to one mark-ſterling, it made twelve thouſand five hundred marks, 
or twenty-five thouſand pounds of our money. Edward alſo pawned his Queen's crown, and 
another ſmaller one, to others. And in this tranſaction, as well as in many others in this 


volume of the Fœdera, we find the words damna et intereſſt, ex retardata ſolutiont, in caſe of 


poſtponing of payment, made uſe of 1 in ſuch manner, -as clearly evinces that . or in- 
tereſt, in our modern ſenſe of the word, was thereby intended. 


The Elector of Triers was alſo to be paid eleven thouſand Rookie more for his affiſtance 
againſt France, before the imperial crown ſhould be reſtored to King Edward. Hiſtorians 


ſay, that this King pawned his « crown three ſeveral tinies, ſo oO was his e ah ſup- 
porting his ambitious projects. 3: 4: 


In this year the Duke of Brabant e did his Souter e in marriage to King 


Edward's valiant eldeſt ſon, uſually ſtiled the Black Prince, and agreed to give fifty thouſand 


pounds ſterling to Edward for her portion, or one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds of 


modern money. Which ſum of fiſty thouſand pounds, would probably go ſix times as far as 


that ſum would do at this period; and, conſequently, was equal to three hundred thouſand 


pounds in our days, in the purchaſe of all neceſſaries. In the ſame volume of the Fœdera, 
P. 113, King Edward III. acknowledges the receipt of that great ſum, and binds not only 
himſelf, but alſo a number of his prelates and great lords, in a penalty of double that ſum to 
the Duke of Brabant, in caſe the marriage be not accbmpliſhed; which he again repeats in the 
year 1340, p. 181. Nevertheleſs, that marriage never was accompliſhed. Thus the vaſt 
woollen manufacture of Brabant, enabled that Duke to advance a ſum for his daughter's por- 


rtain. o le to be bull for his fervice t 


tion, which, every thing duly conſidered, is more than perhaps any Prince or r Meumeh! in 
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is find 95 the robe vol. V. p. 105, "that the Mayor bt London, for the? 
had an allowance or contribution of fifty marks, or ene hundre pounds of our modern 
money, yearly, paid by the foreign merchants e pete. and S cred in London,! towards "(up- 
- porting the expence and dignity of his Mayotatty: Reet ARAB DT LEE HIS) 


In p. 110 of the ſame volume of the Fœdera, ig Edo fed: worches one ne and forty 


3811 Lat 


muaouſand gold florins at Antwerp, of a Lucca merchant, and fifty- four thouſand more (p. 118) 
of three merchants of Mechlin; alſo (p. 120) nine thouſand 6x hundred more of the Lombard 


ti _ merchants of the ſociety/of the Bardi; and fix thouſand four hundred of the ſociety of Peruch, 


for the redeeming of certain of his Jewels: pawned'at Bruges.” Several other ſums did that King 


duſtrious city of Briſtol, had 


2421 \withour doubt, for good reaſo ns 90 


borrow in this and the following 1 in ſome wy which WAELE wu pn rangi is uſed, 


The woollen manufacture, in the mean time; . nnen 60 3 into bebt part of | 
„Egan In vol. V. p. 5 of the Fœdera, we find that ſeveral citizens of that ever in- 
„in this year, ſet up looins for weaving of woollen cloth, in con- 


formity to the late Act of Pant; which laudable example has been long fince effectually 
followed by four of the counties near to that city, viz. „ g e es ge and 


Wilts; to the very great benefit of commerce. 


. . 


It appears, in p. 113 of vol. V. of the Fœdera, thats copper or brifs money was now in uſe 


in Ireland. And the learned and ingenious Mr. Ruddiman, in bis preface to Anderſon' 8 


| Diplomata, et Numiſmata Scotiæ, conjectures, that the Scots borrowed from thence tlie uſe 
of copper money: which, he imagines, might be as early as the reign of King Robert III. or 
perhaps of King Robert II. Buchanan alſo mentioning the copper coins under the reign of 


King james III. obſerves, that ſome Kings further back had alſo ſtruck copper coins, more 
for the convenience of the poor, he might alſo have added, and the rich, than for any profit 


to themſelves. It was the opinion of the great Convenience of copper coins, which induced 


and ten ſhips of the burthen of one hundred tons or more, 18 Mr. nen and to bear the 


: = 


* 


King James I. of Great Britain to introduce them into England, as King FO III. of 
France had ſome time before done into his kingdom, for the ſame reaſon. 

In p. 18, of Sir Robert Cotton's. Abridgement of the Records, there is the Folleutitic para- 
graph, viz. The Commons in Parliament declare, that, for keeping of the ſea, the Cinque 
Ports, or other haven towns,” meaning, probably, the three additional members of them, 
„ who are diſcharged of all other contributions, ſhould. do the ſame. aid for their coaſts. 
And that ſuch as have lands thereby, be bound to keep thereon twenty-one ſhips by the 
Cinque Ports, and nine from the Thames; to bear half the charges themſelves, the other 
half by the Privy Council.” The mariners of the weſt promiſed to ſet forth ninety ſail, 


whole charges, if they could. 


King Edward III. having now aſſumed he arms and title of. King of Gs vi « Engliſh 
ſubjects were, it ſeems, ſo weak, as to be generally pleaſed with it, as fancying it added to their 
felicity, as well as to the grandeur of the monarchy, &c, His laſt year's campaign, however, 
producing nothing very material, he exerted himſelf in this year to the utmoſt. The Parlia- 
ment granted him a large ſubſidy; and he, in return, which indeed was no more than they 
had a right to claim, confirmed to his people their Magna Charta. And, to hood-wink ſuch 
of his people as had ſenſe enough to foreſee, and actually ſtarted the objection, that ſhould he 


conquer France, England would be in ſubjection to that potent kingdom, which would un- 
- doubtedly have been the caſe, he paſſed a law this ſame Jour, which ordained, ** That the 


66 * realm 
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1 E 6 5 a wil of Bins, ad the Peerte theredf, bald not be fübject 6 bees! 10 fü As 2 
* «« kingdom of France, ds ſüch . Vet W ccüld be 10 blind ds 867 fe: that: When Edward 


khan 4 mere additional province of the French monatchy ? He Rad Left his Queen and her in- 
fant ſon, with ſeveral great lords, as Höftages at Antwerp for his ſpeedy return, to farisfy the 
| Puke of Brabant, and ſecure Kimi in His intereſt; He therefore failed fot Flanders, with his 5 
fleet of three hundred fail, moſtly high-decked vellels inſtead of gallies, although he knew that a 
the fleet of France waited for him; confiſting of four hundred fail: he gladly en th ſupe- 
rior Frenichi fleet in perſon near Stuys, two hundred of Which Were large Walt, and full #4 
French, Spatriards, and Genoeſe, with ainazing courage and colidi&. "The Englifh archers 
did great execution whilſt fighting at fome diſtance; and fobn after the tips, for the moſt 
part, grappling each other, fought moſt deſperately, as if on dry land, from morning till night; 
| when the French being quite overpowered by the andaunted courage of tlie Enplith, a terrible 
gaaughter was made, and. the reſt were forced to leap into the ſei, to avoid the enemy's ſwords, 
Thirty thoufand' Frenchmen; with both their admirals, were either killed or drowned, and of 
their whole fleet but thirty ſhips eſtaped. This amazing naval victory was believed to have 
been the greateſt that Had ever been in theſe narrow ſeas, and the firſt that had' been won by an 
Engliſh King in perſon. It was indeed ſuch a complete victory, and ſo terrible a Daughter, 
as no naval fight between England and France, either Before or firite; can parallel. 
After this, it is needlefs to relate with what” triumph he landed in Flariders, and eg to 
the frontiers of France with the fineſt and greateſt army that ever ally King of England com- 
manded, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty thouſand men, Engliſh, Germans, Flemiſh, and 
Gaſcons, with which he beſieged Tournay : but after tliree months ineffectual ſiege, the French 
continually harraffing his army, allthis mighty parade and expence produced nothing ; 3 "he. 
being obliged to agtee to a truce with King Philip of Fratice, which was continued for two 
years, Edward's allies had been unfaithful to him, eſpecially the Emperor, and ſome other 
German Princes, and the Duke of Brabant withdrew his troops. He was not well ſupplied 
with money, and his debts were very large: all which inclined him to come into that truce, 
notwithſtanding his high ſpirit and ambitious projects. Although the hiſtory of commerce 
be our proper and immediate province, yet it is impofſible to omit ſuch brief and general rela- 
tions of military tranſaQions, is otros. into an abruptneſs which would 0 the read . 


„8 


. 


of our connection. 
Edward, on his return, had thirty thouſand ſacks of wool glanted to him 0 by his Parlia- 
ment, which, beſide his uſual cuſtom of forty ſhillings per ſack, were worth from five pounds, 
to fix pounds, and four marks per fack, containing four hundred and ſixty- four pound weight. 
(Cotton's Records, p 322) This grant was in compenſation for the ninth of corn, wool, 
and lambs, and the reg part of citizens goods, and the fifteenth of foreigners goods, 
which had been grafited in the preceding Parliament, but ſhamefully embezzled during the 
King's abſence in 9 for Which he now puniſhed the guilty. And the King promiſes, 
that this ſubſidy, as alſo the revenues by wards and martiages, cuſtoms, &c. ſhall be employed 
for the ſafeguard of the realm, and for his wars in Scotland, France, and Gaſcony. A mark 
additional ſubſidy was alſo laid on each ſack of wool exported; and for every ſack fo exported, 
the exporter to bring home two marks of. ſilver. (fourteenth of Edward III. cap. 21.) It is 
almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve to our readers, how yain all ſuch laws for! importing of coin and 
Vor?! | KR r | | bullion 


- Hovtd ſettle his conffant reſidente at Parts; England would in all ref Dear lade been no other 5 
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V Before we leave this year; we "moſt obſerve,. that the war which was mo between England 
RT UK wy "= F rance rendering the. ſcas: unſafe for. merchant ſhips, the. cities of Ghent, Bruges, 


and 


Me Sl, pres, obtained of King Edward. ul. his protection and fafeguard for the ſhips. of Spain 
. oh e. Caſtile, the greateſt kingdom i in it) Catalonia, Majorca, &, coming peaceably with their 


cargoes to F landers 1 in great numbers, on account of the vaſt woollen manufacture of the Ne- 
8 | therlands.—Faedera, vol. v. p. 179, 203. In this ſame. year, p. 203, we find theſe three great 
31 bv cities of Flanders, which had openly. aſſiſted King Edward Ut. againſt. France, were in the 
F . greateſt favour with him; and ſome of their citizens or burghers, were ſtiled by him his coun- 
8 1 whom he allowed ſalaries during life ; ; ſome 'of twenty pounds, and others ten 
1 pounds annually, as appears in p. 184, of the ſame volume of the Federa. = 
-......" The Eartof Holſtein now. obſerving the proſperous condition of the Hambuzgers, © over 
whom he claimed the ſuperiority, . or. a kind of ſovereignty, attempted. to. lay. new taxes upon 
_ them, notwithſtanding this noble city had. been before this time declared an imperial one. 
The Hamburgers refuſing 1 to pay thqſe taxes, he made preparations for war againſt that city; 
but the Emperot Louis of Bavaria, ſending them. aſſiſtance, and taking 1 under his 
Protection, the Earl of Holſtein was obliged to drop his defign. _ - 5 
5 About this time, hiſtorians generally. obſerve, that the very largeſt, trading ſhips; in \ Cviſien- 
dom, were thoſe of the republics of Venice. and Genoa, as were alſo, ſoon after, . the ſhips of 
the Hans-towns, and alſo thoſe of i named carracks, which began, to carry cannon in 
chem. 

Mr. Lewis 1 in 0 Merchants Map of Commence, firſt oublithed 3 in 1640, and fince 
ſeveral times re-printed, treating of the city of Cracow in Poland, thought. that it was not 
then above three hundred years ſince the Poles firſt began to uſe filver money ſtamped. % For 

before that time,” ſays he, they trafficked with little pieces of uncoined falver, and alſo 
6; by barter, or exchange, for ſkins, and other ſuch commodities.” This, we conceive, could 
not be meant to comprehend Dantzick, and the other cities of Pruſſia, which probably had 
coined money prior to this date, as being members of the Hanſeatic Confederacy. But ex- 
cepting the Hans-towns of Dantzick, Koningſberg, &c. Poland's inland parts have never been 
eminent for either commerce or manufactures, though very well ſituated for both. The 
Scots, about a hundred years ago, and before, and the Jews ſince, have ſupplied that extenſive 
and. fruitful country, in a pedlary, traveling way, from city to city, with moſt of the 
foreign commodities they wanted. ; 

In this ſame year, and ſecond ſeſſion, cap. 2. an act o Parliament paſſed, granting 5 for 
all foreign merchants to come with their merchandize i into the realm, and buy and ſell freely, 

= and return back with their merchandize : ** So always, that franchiſes and free cuſtoms rea- 
N > < ſonably granted by us and our anceſtors to. the city of London, and other cities, burghs, 
UT 5 and good towns of our realm of England, be to them ſaved.” An e which has 
| ever been obſtructive of the freedom of commerce. 

At this time Speed, in his Chronicle of England, acquaints vs from writers near the age in 
which we are engaged, that there were uſually no fewer than thirty thouſand ſtudents at the 
_— univerſity of Oxford. And indeed there is nothing improbable in that account, When we con- 
fader the great. number of monaſteries then. in.England.. 
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The rb of Nan hall temaihed! in che poſſeſſion of Scotland Bel 1263 to this: year, ben 
Montacute Earl of Saliſbury conquered i it, and was permitted to enjoy the pompous title of 


Eing. It was afterwards ſold to the Lord Scrope, whoſe treafon made it fall to the crown; 


and it was given to Percy Earl of Northumberland by King Henry IV. with the fame lofty 


—_— 


title: but he alſo rebelling, Henry beſtowed it on the Stanley family, now Earls of Derby, 
Voith the title only of Lords of Man; and it is at prefent poſſeſſed by the Duke of Athol, in 


right of his deſcent from a female of the houſe 6f D Derby, with the peerage of Baron Sctope. 

In this century, the city of Bayonne in Gaſcony, made a'confiderable figure 3 in the com- 
mercial world. Under the year 1341, we find, in the fifth volume, p. 228, of the Ftedera, | 
King Edward III. of England, interpoſing with the Duke of Bretagne, and alſo with the 
city of Bruges, in behalf of the merchants of Bayonne.” That ſame year likewiſe he enjoins 


the Lord Warden and magiſtrates of the Engliſh Cinque Ports, to unite with the ſhips and 


mariners of his city of Bayonne for the ſuppreſfing of pirates, and other enemies. on the ſeas. 


In vol. v. p. 273, of the Fœdera, « King Edward III. re-eſtabliſhed the ſtaple for Engliſh 


% wool, woolfels, leather, and tin; at Bruges ; j directing the mayor, conſtables, and commu- 


„ nity of merchants of the ſtaple of RT” to PIE? _ er porn . to o impoſet taxes, 


« tallages, &. relating thereto. “ 
We ſhall here obſerve, that the Engliſh word Paple, is in the civil uw Latin ſtile of thoſe 


times, termed abile emporium, that is, a fixed port or mart for the importing of merchandize. 


1342 


From whence, probably, the contracted word flaple, uſed, wow ſome N variation of the 


orthography, all over Europe, had its derivation. 4 


In p. 286 of the ſame volume, King Edward III. declares a free endesa ee between his 
ſubjects of England and Guienne, and thoſe of his couſin James, King of Majorca, &c. And 
in the following year, King James writes to Edward concerning a league and r e : 
yet there is no mention made of any particulars relating to commerce. ? 

It may ſeem ſtrange, that by a ſtatute now made in England, being the fourteenth of King 
Edward III. uſury, or intereſt for money lent, ſhould be prohibited, as being the bane of com- 
merce, when, in fact, it was univerfally practiſed; and that it is evidently, in its nature, a very 
great means of promoting and p commerce wrong where. png was * endes and 
bigotry of thoſe dark times. 8 ee eee 

We have ſeen, under the year 1204, that the famous city of Amſterdam was then only : a 
caſtle, under which were a few fiſhermens cottages. And in that ſtate it appears to have 
remained till about the year 1342, when William III. Earl of Holland, according to Werden- 
hagen, began to adorn it; ſo that its buildings were increaſed pretty much on the eaſt fide of 
the Amſtel. After this, we ſhall find it become confiderable enough to be” ranked en 
the Hanſeatic towns, or rather one of their confederates, in the year 1370. | 

From ſimilar memoirs, it appears that Amſterdam is not quite ſuch a new or upſtart place 
as many ſuperficial writers would make it, who aſſert, that but a little before the fall of Ant- 
werp, it was an inconfiderable fiſhing town. For, in the year 1391, we find a charter of pri- 
vileges to this city by Earl Albert, directed thus: Fidelibus et dilectis naſtris, ſcabinis ac ſenato- 
ribus urbis noſtræ Amftelredanienſis : that is; © To our faithful and beloved the burgomaſters 


_ © and ſenators of our town of Amſterdam.” By which alſo we diſcover, that they trafficked 


to Schonen in the herring-fiſhery, and to other parts of the Baltic _ rere in the year 
1400, ſome — . were e on the weſt . of the Amſtel. | 3 
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TR _ King Edward IL. of England, and King Phil lip of France; yet 2 truce for iy ny ky my 
NT. through the Pope's Na e by as ig 8 . A. 0 made J rug with 5 


5 e David King of Scotland. 


In the mg year Edward, awopgſ oer means for procuring money, had again recourſe o 


ir 5 loans from his viſhops; ſecular clergy, and religious houſes; as appears in vol, V. 5 366 if the | 


__ Feeder each loan being from three hundred pounds down to forty pounds. 
Me fand in the F dera, vol. v. p. 325-6, the current value of a. ſack of mo to A awe 
3 eight pounds, in ing Ralph de Stafford four hundred and fifty-five pounds for 3 Par] 

_ ſacks, and in the King's ſending three hundred and thirty-four ſacks and a half, to Cologne, 

1 redeem Queen Philippa's crown, which had been Pawned there for two thouſand five hun- 
5 dred pounds. Now a ſack. of wool containing. three hundred and ſixty - four pounds weight, 
Wo ths Cent of the. | e of Edward III. Was prop is e R deem each ray . 


we 


1343 "tn the, lowing year, Pp. 369, of = fame volume of. the 15 kw Edward Ul. in 
order to keep up the value of his wool, got the prices for the following counyies. to be. fixed by 
Parliament, ſo as none ſhould be bought under thoſe ſeyeral prices, vis. 
I uke weol of Shropſhire bore the higheſt price, being fourteen marks, or nine Wanne fix 
Millings and eightpence per ſack; Oxford and Stafford-ſhires, thirteen. marks; Leiceſter, Gfou- 
ceſter, and Herefordſhire, twelve marks, that is, preciſely eight pounds: and in the ſame 
manner. in other counties, it deſcended; in price to eleven, ten, nine, eight, ſeven, &c. tillit 
came to the loweſt priced Wale which was nh of Coronal Fi lued no Rieber than four 
marks per ſack. 
We have now the. current value of... a an of 3 wine: far Als Edward UI. in n the 
Fadera, vol. v. p. 370, complains to Alphonſo King. of Caſtile, . that his ſubjects had, „ - 
the coaſt of Normandy, taken a ſhip belonging to Harwich, laden with fifty-ſix tons anda 
half of wine; the ſhip is valued at eighty pounds, and the wine at one hundred and ſixty - 
nine pounds, or about three pounds per ton. We find many ſuch. mutual complaints of de- 
predations and violences on the ſeas exhibited by the Kings of England, Caſtile, and Portugal. 
In this ſame JERT the: great ton, or Berik wine veſſel Lo Heidelberg, in os Palatinate, was 


each ; being i in \ all two monfand fix Land nd ninery gallons Eoglifh, or about forty-two 
hogſheads, or twenty-one pipes of wine. 

Authors, under this year, mention a fierce. noQurnal engagement in, the Thrscian Boſpho- | 

rus, between the fleet of Venice and that of Genga,; the former, though, aſſiſted. by. the ſhips 

of Arragon and Co inople, being defeated. Vet the next year, the Venetian fleet de- 


* + 


feated that of Genoa, on the coaſt of Sardinia, and took thirty-two of their gallies ; which ſo 
weakened. the Genoeſe, * they Wehe WE" 05 Nat fee. aner the, projetion.of the 


| b Duke of Milan. 
Ihe truce between. England and babe was nows broken, apd the. far of War was ane. 
wo red.to Guicnne. 


We find, by, QamaphelI's Hiſtory of the, Balearic iſles, that eter King.of Arragon.and,Ma- 
jorca, now granted leave to his ſubje&s.tq trade with Barbary anc with. Englands which is 


90 


conformable to what we have quoted from the Foedera, under the year 1341. 
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$0. ignorant were the people of this age n mat, as it is related by Robert 5 | 
| Aveſbury, Pope Clement VI. baving in chis year granted to Louis of Spain, to be Prince of 
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the Fortunate: Iſlands, by which was meant the Canary ifles, ſo termed by Ptolemy and other 
ancient authors, and having for his aſſiſtance towards ſettling thoſe ifl 


0 raiſed troops in France 


15 "and Italy, our wiſe ambaſſador tlien at Rome, and the reſt of our /countrymen there, being 


firmly perſvaded that Louis was thereby appointed Prince of Britain, they immediately made 


WT haſte. home in-diſgult, to give information of that event. Vet, e n we 9 
find that thoſe iſlands were not diſcovered at ſuch an early period. 


Under this year, we find by the Fœdera, that Ireland had hooks vety Gere lendif to King 


Edward III. as indeed it had always been to his father and grandfather, in ſupplying numbers 


of armed veſſels for tranſporying its great lords with their attendants and troops to Scotland, 
and alſo to Portſmouth, for his French wars: This circumſtance proves, that Ireland muſt 


then Have had ſome commeree, though we know very little of the particulars. 

In vol. iv. p. 428 of the Fœdera, it appears, that the London mob Prvbubly wonfiſting of 
our own weavers, &c. having inſulted the' foreign cloth- hs who had: been brought over 
and ſettled here under the authority of an act of Parliament, of the eleventh” of Edward III. 
already mentioned under the year 1337, ſo that thoſe weavers could not with fafety carry on 
their buſineſs; King Edward thereupon iſſued his mandate to the mayor and ſheriffs of Lon- 
don, to ſeize on, and impriſon the rioters in his priſon of Newgate. The King alfo renews: 
and confirms his former grants of all poſſible freedom and protection to foreign cloth-workers. 

We are at length come to the time of the firſt coĩning of gold in England, which, from all 
that appears, we apprehend was not till this year 1344. For in the fifth volume, p. 403 of 
the Fœdera, we have à proclamation of King Edward III. acquainting the public, that his 
Parliament had agreed to tlie coining of three different coins in gold, the title of which act is, 
(eighteenth of Edward III. cap. 6.) Money ſhall be made, and exchanges ordained- where 
„ the King ſhall pleaſe; . viz, one piece of the value of fixe ſhillings,” being the weight of two 
{mall florins of Florence; a ſecond of half that value and weight; and a third of a quarter of 
the firſt, This gold Wag f twenty-three carats; tliree grains and a half fine, and half a grain 
in alloy. The ſtandard of our filver coins was then eleven ounces and two pennyweights fine, 
and eighteen pennyweighis alloy, called old ſterling ſtandard; and an ounce of filver weighed 
exactly twenty penny weights; and was coined into twenty ſilver pence: This proclamation 
commands the ſheriffs of London to publiſſi the ſame, and to ſee that all Fam do, without 
ſcruple, take the-ſaid gold coins in all payments. Another proclamation was iſſued this ſame 
year, directed, as the former, to the ſaid ſheriffs, (the ſame volume of the Fœdera; p. 416.) 
ſignifying his having, by the advice of his council, eauſed three other gold pieces to be coined, 


viz. one of ſix ſhillings and-eightpence value, in imitation! of the gold fforins of Florence, 


which he names a gold noble, or half a mark; others of half that value, to be called maille- 
nobles; (here the word maille means the half of any pre- ſuppoſed integer, as in our Introduc- 


tion we have ſhews. it always meant a halfpenny, hem named with à penny) and a third 
piece to be. a quarter of the firſt, i. e one ſhilling and eightpente value, and to be called a fer- 


——- ee fe ſhalBngs — at coins; ' 


ling, that) is, a farthing : noble. Phe. King by the ſam" proclamation, alſo prohibits tlie ex- 


portation of any gold or ſilver coins, excepting the laſt named gold coins, withotit ſpecial: 
licence. He alſo directs proclamation to be made chat none of lis ſubjects ſhall Pay or receive 
any other but Engliſſi gold and ſilver coins; nor ſhall” — 2 


8; at the 
_ fame 
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. * 1344 PEST time all perſons to apply to his 500 of exchange alone, in the Tower of , NY 
_. +: Other parts, of the realm, for exchanging of gold coins for filver ones, {pur Efterlings 7 A th; 
wins rad original Norman French, meaning filver pennies; hitherto the largeſt ſilver coin in bp ; * 
One penny to be paid to the King at the ſaid offices for exchanging ev 1 4 
ging every noble or half mark 
0 {6h gold for the like value in ſilver coin, and in proportion for the ſinalley ones, Viz. a mail? or 
| balfpenny for exchanging the half noble, and a farthing for the quarter one. Taking thus nk: 
_ eighticth part of the value of all gold coins exchanged for ſilver ones, although he, at the 
fame rime, ws all bis ng to n me re ones at 1 nat YOu in al 42 
r 20 N j 
6 8 s By a third tea in this ae why as King Ck the two nt 5 ones, Uich an 
1 e as to the firſt named three ſpecies of gold coins of fix ſhillings, three ſhillings, and 
one ſhilling and fix pence, for now he diſcharges his people from the obligation of receiy- 
ing theſe in payment at any higher value than their real weight and worth in bullion ; 
which ſhews that they had been over-valued in the King's firſt proclamation: From all which, 
it ſeems plain enough, notwithſtanding what Mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory of England under 
1257, alleges, that this was the firſt Coinage of gold in England, and that the coins of that 
mametal were not at firſt ſo acceptable to the people as ſilver ones perhaps not without juſt 
grounds, as having been probably over-valued: and the Ki ing s taking an erghtieth part of 
their value from his ſubjects for exchanging them you REY was not eee Oy mon e me- 
thod to recommend them to the public. 

From the above offices for exchanging of gold for n 404 Mer for cola; ei from Ed. 
e vaſt expence in his wars with France, Caſtile, and Scotland, probably proceeded his 
beginning, after this year, for the firſt time, to Jefſen in ſome degree the quantity of filver in 
his coins, ſtill keeping to the old denomination.” It could, however, be but little in this 

King's time, fince Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum makes the penny to be near two pence 
halfpenny of our modern money, from this year 1344, to the eighth of King Henry V. 1420. 
In the ſame volume of the Fœdera, p. 428, ſtill under the ſame year, we have the proportion 
which Engliſh money bore to that of the gold florins of Florence, then the moſt famous city of 

Europe for the purity and excellence of its gold coins. King Edward was in treaty with Al- 

phonſus King of Caſtile, for a marriage between the eldeſt ſon of Alphonſus, and Joanna, 
Edward's daughter; and for the ſake of this alliance, (probably as it might prove ſerviceable to 
his grand project, the conqueſt of France, which he never loſt ſight of) Edward inſtructs his 

ambaſſadors to offer ſo high as twenty thouſand pounds ſterling for his daughter's portion. And 
herein we find, that fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling, was then equal to one hundred: thouſand 
florins of Florence, which is juſt three ſhillings ſterling per florin. Vet there was another of 
the florence gold coins, called-forins de ſcuto, which was worth four ſhillings ſterling. Edward 
was, however, ſo, earneſt for this match, that he at length agreed to ſo vaſt a ſum as four hun- 
dred thouſand of the firſt named florins, or ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, or one hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds of modern money, for the lady's portion: but he afterwards pleads 
ſtrongly with Alphonſus, either to abate part of that ſum, or elſe to give him a longer 
time for Paying it, in ans Homes of the ee 8 e his ain mol v. p: Wo 
Fcedera. * 10 e 
In this ſame year the Ile e of ade was s firſt diſcovered; 1 515 one Nader le run 
oo from England to ſea along with a Miſtreſs, was by a ſtorm driven thither, where his Miſtreſs 
7 dying, and his ſhip leaving a he made a Canoe, and got to the African ſhore, 
| nce 


— 


8 dbener to Spain; whoſ King he informal of ny: 3 be proved the means of 10 


55 


| has been before noticed, having agreed with Edward III. tliat his ſon, che Prince of Wales, | Wl 
ſhould be. acknowledged for Earl of Flanders by the gities, to the excluſion of Lo 


' ſand five hundred men- at-arms; having embarked at Portſmouth; with one g hg of OT Le Be b | 
APN : ſome make them one thouſand fix hundred . inal: ot oi oi» = 
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In this ſame year, King Edward III. el the 1 war. in nin againſt France. 
And in the year following, he invades Normandy with thirty thouſand foot, „ . 


James d' Arteville, of Ghent, whoſe intereſt in che great cities of the SO PLE of "2 mY 


* 


their then 8 i 


Earl; Edward hereupon catries the Prince over to Sluys, in this year, but could not, however, 


by the mob. So that an end was OO _"__ to . e er geen till now had en- 
joyed with the cities of Flanders. K. 8 n A 2 Kinn 51 n 2 by : 


conflicts with Venice, with whom they at length made peace, had, by this time, run ſo con- 


viſion for thoſe; debts,” and for the current ſervice of the year. This, ſays theit hiſtorian De 
Mailly, vol. i. p. 299, gave riſe to the bank of St. George at Genoa, though that bank was 
not, however, formally erected till 1407, as De Mailly himſelf allows, and will be then more 


of thoſe vaſt debts had the cuſtoms aſſigned to them, to be annually divided amongſt them, aſ- - 


George; and managing their ſtock prudently, and having many rich men concerned with 
them, they afterwards ſupplied the further neceſſities of the republic; and, for that end, had 


bring the eities to diſcard their Earl; and D'Arteville, on this account, was torn in pieces 


The republic of Genoa, by inteſtine divigons 2 3 wars, * by they fierce 


ſiderably in debt to her own citizens, that in this year, four of them were elected to make pro- 


fully related; only this ſcheme laid a foundation for i it. Machiavel, in his Hiſtory of Florence, - 
confirms this account of the original of St. George's bank at Genoa; and that the proprictors : 


ſigning them alſo a proper office for their meetings and buſineſs. | Their council conſiſted of 

one hundred perſons, wherein all matters were to be debated and- ſettled ; and their governors 
for the execution of buſineſs conſiſted of eight perſons: the whole accumulated debt was di- 
vided into eertain parts, which they called ſnares. They ſtiled themſelves, The Society of St. 


at length, moſt of the cities and territories of Genoa pawned, or rather ſold, to them; which 
cities, &c. this ſociety governed and defended. Machiavel was of en _ m ame, | 
this bank would get poſſeſſion of the whole city and republic. 

In the fifth volume, p. 471, of the Fœdera, the daily allowance of Truſſel, King Edward 
the Third's Ambaſſador in Spain, where, at this time, there was much treating about alliances - 
and intermarriages, was twenty ſhillings per day, that is, one thouſand and ninety-five pounds 
of our modern money by the year, whilſt he was abroad; and thirteen ſhillings and four pence, 
or a mark; per day, whilſt e in the King's 8 ſervice. at home, ws he 15-60 
for his voyage. + | fix 4 

And according to the PORE 6 p. 11176 * the ſame year, King ME" ſettles; for 
life, a penſion of ix pence per day on Courſus de Gangeland, an Apothecary of London, for 
his care and attendance « on him whilſt he formerly lay fick in Scotland.. A moderate penſion 
to appearance, being but twenty-ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings and fix pence of our money; 
yet, if it be conſidered that all things were, on an average, about five times as cheap as in our 
days, it is not fo qontemptible as nine pounds two ſhillings and fix pence of.their then e 
may at firſt fight ſeem to be, viz. forty-five pounds twelve ſhillings and fix pencte. 

This is the firſt mention of an Apothecary that we can find in the. Foedera... '* | 
„„ 5 3 75 This 
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e We muſt not, however, forget: that 1 ie agree, that in this bene battle, 


guns or cannon were-firſb uſed by the Engliſh; four of which being planted on à little * 


hill, 


are ſaid to have done great execution againſt the French army, vannôn being as yet unheard of 
in France, Moriſotus quotes Munſter, for aſſerting chat the Danes uſed guns in the Year 1354 
8 may not be improbable: but he alſo quotes Orantzius, in ſaying, that Chriſtopher King 
of Denmark was ſain in battle by a gun, fo early as the year 1280. Fhus authors bout 
one hundred years, concerning the date of this invention And indeed it is not impoffible 


that this invention might have been carried ſo early into the northern countries before it 


reached England, and that from Englandiit might be commuricated to France and Italy. Tra- 


vellers agree, that China had the vey of "Oo and N e e 5 en e to e diſeo- | 


TRY in Europe. W. Fo "4 

In this: 3 Evie IX Kin af een or rather Walde war Ut. ib a3 is not a 
little confuſion: in the chronology. of thoſe northern countries; ſold the Dutchy of Efthonia, 
(being a part of Livonia) to the Great Maſter and Teutonic Knights of the Croſs of Pruffia, 


contrary to the good pleaſure of the Eſthonian nobility, as well as to the ſtipulation of King 


- Chriſtopher his predeceſſor, never to alienate ns PRESS ous Kees crown of E ene — 
_ Hiſtoria Danica, lib, iv. p. 81. 


In this year there was ſo intimate a 00 e e 0 Flan- 


ders, their Earl having been killed in the battle of Creſſy, by reaſon of their mutual depend- 
ance on each other in traffic, partly alſo, perhaps, on account of King Edward's ſueceſs a- 


gainſt France, that this King cauſed nobles, half nobles, and quarter nobles of gold to be 


e in his name in Flanders, declaring that they ſhould have the ſame currency tliere as in 
England, for the public utility and convenience of merchants, &c. Vol. v. p. 506, Fœdera. 


King Edward III. for ſupporting the vaſt expence of his wars, ſeizes on tlie eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues or benefices of foreigners in England. He alſo made large demands of loans from his 
biſhops and religious houſes; from ſome, even ſo high as one thouſand marks, from others 
five hundred, three hundred, &c. down to forty pounds. Loans alſo were demanded of ſeve- 
ral lay men, and particularly from John de Cherleton of London, one thouſand pounds. And 
for his armies, his cities and towns ſupplied him with certain numbers of well armed men, 
who were to enter on the King's pay on their embarkation at Portſmouth. Vol. v. p. 493, of 


the Fœdera. Of which cities we give the following * with the Wee of men aud fur- * 
niſhed in this year, viz. 


London, one hundred men- at arms, (who i in thoſe times were on Horſeback 150 in ar- 


mour, attended each by three or four men armed on foot, ſo that this e een to five 
hundred in all) and five hundred armed foot ſoldiers: 

Norwich, one hundred and twenty; Briſtol, ſixty; and Coronary, Ww foot ſoldiers. 

Oxford, Shrewſbury, ane ot. man We een Ae an Exeter, 
thirty each: | | | | 

Northampton, CT -five.: $ e HORN 

Cambridge, Glouceſter, Worceſter, Reading, Chicheſter, and: Bodrnyn, roonty ach 

St. Albans, Wells, and Lanceſton, fifteen eaeh: 

Leiceſter, and — 4 twelve each : : 


Baldock, 
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Baldock, l Hantirigdon, Laboe, Abingdon, Bedford, | Rocheſter, Maidſtone, baker. 
and Honiton, ten each. ö 


The reſt of the towns ne therein, many of which ate no Very eohtttrabie, ach as 


Froome, Taunton,” Stafford, Warwick, Devizes, Birmingham, Bridgwater, Bradford, Dor- 


np cheſter, and others, are all rated to ſupply fewer than ten men each ; and ſome of them ſo 


low as two men each. We ſhould obſerve, however, that Mancheſter, Liverpool, Lynn, | 


} Canterbury,” Vork, * Newcaſtle, Cheſter, Lincoln, and Hull, moſt of which were then, as well 


2347 


as now, conſiderable places, are not mentioned at all. It is poſſible that many of the inland 
towns might have compounded with the King in money, and of the ſea-ports 1 in ſhipping and 
mariners. From the ſeveral quotas above exhibited, ſome probable conjectures, we conceive, 


may be formed of the Per e r e of theſe citics and towns at that time, With their 


preſent Conde . . 


It may, perhaps, be worth our while to record here, an authefitic account of a very eaily . 


toll, If not the moſt early ever collected in England, for the repair of a public road, in which 
alſo there is ſomewhat curious relating to antiquarianiſm and trade, and to the ancient ſtate of 
the ſuburbs of London weſtward.” It is in the fifth volume of the Fœdera, p. 520, in the pre- 
ſent year 1346. King Edward III. grants his commiſſion to the Maſter of the Hoſpital of 
« St. Giles in the Fields, without the city of London, and to John of Holborn, to lay a 
toll on all ſorts of carriages, for two years to come, paſſing through the highway, [via re- 
« gia⸗ leading from the ſaid hoſpital, to the Bar of the old Temple of London: i. e. to 


Holborn Bar, near to which ſtood the old Temple, or houſe of the Knights Templars, and 


where, behind a private houſe, there ſtood, very lately, the ſhell of an old ſtone building, 
chapel, or refectory, once probably belonging to the Templars, Alſo through another cer- 


„ tain highway, called Perpoole, (now Gray s-inn-lane, Gray's- inn being built on the ſite 


of the manor houſe of Perpoole, and an adjoining lane, ſtill bearing the name of Perpoole, | 


vulgarly called Purple-lane, joining to the before-named highway.—Which roads were, by 
+ the frequent paſſage of carts, waynes, and horſes, to and from London, become To miry 


<« and deep as to be almoſt impaſſable ;—as alſo the bighway called cence; AH probably what 


is now called St. Martin's- lane, leading to r chen vhs! of . FO 
'The tolls were as follow, viz. EY ah el nk 250 1 voky 
1. For every cart or wayne laden with vol. Hanks, wine, honey, wax, oil, | 
pitch, tar, fiſh, iron, braſs, copper, lead, tin or other metal, corn, „„ a 
for ſale, to the value of twenty ſhillings, e — — oO © 


I 
2. For every horſe load of merchandize, |» IS © > 5:40: 
3. Forevery horſe uſed in carrying corn, * other proviſions or good, 0 ſhall 

be paid weekly . or > 190 EY = f 0 o Oo 
4. Every load of hay, f. 2pY hs” „ on 
5. For carts uſed to carry charcoal, bark, "ry en , 

6. For every horſe, ox, or cow, paſſing thoſe wende, „FC > © O of 
7. For every ſcore of ſheep and hogs, _ . CCCT0ß00 0 8. 7-4 
8. And for all other merchandize of five ſhillings walks. „* 8 D o 


But eccleſiaſtical perſons of both ſexes were exempted from this toll. 
This year proved more glorious to King Edward III. than the preceding one; Firſt, By his 
taking of the town of Calais. : nn By Queen 1 8 S8 of the Scotiſh army 
Vor. I. „ c. | | with 
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w 1 King Edward the Third's fleet lying before that beſieged town and port, as; 1 
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| "Me with great ſaugkter, which, had invaded England, „and the taking of Dani, th 
ner. And, thirdly, By his arms proving ſucceſsful alſo in Bretagne. 


But what is moſt to or purpoſe, is the blockade and fiege of Calaj 
28 ed about eleven months, when it was taken, and annexed to thei 


8 $ ir King, va 


5 


14 


18 which, roger at oy 
liſh cxow ; 


iſtered i th: 
King 8 wardrobe, conſiſted of ſeven. hundred and thirty-eight Engliſh ſhips, Ny Flo hr 


| 975 5 nine hundred and fifty-ſix mariners, being but twenty men to rn 9 on aaver- 
nge; each having four pence per day fox their pay, which was {till ab 
1 2 MOREY Tiago RAYON alſo. ings way of aid, Ne 1 8 


Spain, bei ? 7 average 
e failors per tip; ; one ſhip and n men | Nom Irelang ; fourteen hips and 


one hundred and thirty-three. men from Flanders, ſcarcely, ten men per hip; and one ſhip and 
twenty-four mariners from Guelderlang ; in all, Weh Rips anche $ n e * five 
_ maziners from foreign parts. 1 
The King's own ſhips, for ſome it F were property Ke his own, were e 
d their mariners amounted to only four hundred and nineteen ; which is not quite ſeventeen 
men per ſhip on an average. It is here wholly unneceſſary to enlarge on what has been before 
fully enough explained, viz. That the Engliſh navy at this tame, and for about two hundred 
years after, was in the nature of a ſort of nayal militia, every ſea-poxt being obliged to. ſend 
its quota of ſhips and. mariners, in proportion to its trade. and abilities: ſome. of the names of 
- thoſe Ports are now ſo obſcure, that their ſituation is ſcarcely, to be diſcovered at this period: 


LAY 


and the condition of others of them is now very different from. what they were at that time. 
Vet there is a, lift of them ſtill remaining in the Cottonian library. 
| : It thereby appears that. Great Yarmouth. was then the firſt town for thipping ir in all England, 
. X we may be allowed to draw. ſuch. an inference from their ſending forty- three ſhips. and one 
| thouſand ning hundred and five mariners, being near forty-five men on an average for each 
hip. Whereas London itſelf ſent but twentyrfive ſhips and fix. hundred and fixty-two mari- 
ners, ſcarce twenty-ſeven men to each ſhip. on an average. But although-this ſeems at leaſt a 
plauſible way of judging of the trade and quantity of ſhipping in towns, yet upon maturely 
comparing the other towns here deſcribed with one another, but more particularly with Lon- 
don, we doubt it may be liable to Wen <XGOPiONSs of which We: cannot ſo büntermine at 
ſuch a diſtant period. 
Fowey, forty- ſeven ſhips, ſeven hundred and ſeventy Ahe Bete ee Ges ſkips, ſix 
hundred and eight men Plymouth, twenty-ſix ſhips, fix hundred and three men Dartmouth, 
thirty one ſhips, ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven men Sandwich, twenty-two ſhips— Dover, 
twenty-one ſhips—Winchelſea, twenty-one ſhips—Weymouth, _ twenty: ſhips—Shoreham,. 
_ twenty-ſix ſhips— Southampton, twenty one ſhips—Newcaſtle, ſeventeen. hips— Hull, fix- 
teen ſhips— Lynn, nineteen ſhips Vork, one ſhip, nine men Harwich, fourteen ſhips— 
Ipſwich, twelve ſhips—Merſey,. one ſhip, fix mee one ſhip, nen men —. 
Wrangel, (Lincolnſhire) one ſhip, eight men. rf | 
There are ſeveral other kr, tonne in, this 10 nor worth nene aalen 8 
| Loo, Boſten, Margate, &c. | 
In Camden's Remains, it is ſaid, that guns, or cannon, Anal 1 ere not as yet 
uſed, were employed in this bebe on the land ſide, but not in the fleet, as may. be well 250 
1 gined, 
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880 frond this reden So of thi thips ; indeed, wh Hawe obſerved already; unt It 
ſaid cannon were firſt uſed at ſea by the Venetians in the yeat 1 356, or 1380; for gunmets had 


their pay chere "about thirty-three years before guns were ſeen in Italy: and the French did 


65 not uſe them till the year 1425. By which cireumſtance, and the acedunt f there being four 


8 My 4 


of the Records, p. 57. The Commons petition the King and Lo 


cannon (Mezerai ſays five cannon) at the battle of Crefly, it appears that England was the 

firſt of any nation in the uſe of fire artillery.” _ S6rfie indeed will habe the Hatis-towns t6 have 

been the firſt who ufed them at fea, their large and ſtrong built ſhips being the fitteſt for them ; 
and, indeed, the io. mor eannon in n eee occaſioned the RE 59 larger | 


: ones. 


Under this ay abi year of King Eduard UI. we have undvübted teſtimonies of our ex- 
porting various Torts of our own woollen manufacture, from Sir Robert Cbtton's Abridgment | 
ds, that the new cuſtom 
ce lately fet, viz. upon every doth carried forth by Engliſh merchants, fourteen petice, and by 
6 ſtrangers, twenty-one pence; And upon every worſted cloth, one penny, and of ſtrangers, 

enny Rallpertriy: And upon every lit, ten pence, and of ſtrangers, fifteen pence may 


s be taken away. rn te: the Wore Lit, 1 is 9 meant ng cloths. — 8er the year 138 I, for 
the word Litſter. | 


The anſwer, which is not OOTY for its Ae was as tollows — Tue King, Pre- 


< lates, Counts, and autres Grants, (i. e. Peers) will, that this caſtorh ſhall ſtind': for it . 


«© good reafoft, that ſuch a profit be taken of cloths wronght within tlie realm, and carried 
« forth as wools out of the land, rateable the cloth as the fack.” The King; &c. did fiot re- 
fe, or perhaps, uniderſtand, how many of his people were employed in that manufacture, the 
quantity of proviſions, &c. they eonſumed, 3 the riches REES the 1 e 1 of it 


brought back ts the kingdom. 21 


Whatever the ſtate of the city of London wick be, in eit of c ſhipping upon the SHnciple 
of the foregoing rule, we are certain it muſt Have been very conſiderable in poitit of populouſ- 
neſs, in Unis ee 5 wn ves. mk do not are ang Fer n acquainit u. us, chat! in a 
batied 4 in that year in à place called Pardon bench ere without Smithffeld Bars, pur- 
chaſed and ſet apart by the Lord Walter Manny, to prevent the infection which would proba- 
bly have arifen from burying the dead at the time in church-yards; on part of Which ground 
the famous monaftety called the Charter Houſe was ſor after erécted by hitn : atlother leſſer 
part of it Which ſtill remains without-any buildings on it, is contiguous tõ the north wall of the 
Charter Houſe Garden, and is now uſed for a ropewalk ; adjoinihg to which is very evidently 
to be ſeen the buttreſs and part of the ſhell of à chapel, now a divelling houſe, faid by our 
hiſtotians to have been built by the Lord Walter Manny, in thee hom I 3775 in i cohiniemora- 
tion of the peſtilence. | 

In the fifth volume of the Feedefa, p. 558, King Edward III. at tlie elt Whieltation of 
the Conſul of the Venetian Merchants at Bruges, and of one of His own proper merchants, 


grants liberty and protection for all ſuch Venetians as ould reloft to Einglaind « or Ireland 


on the ſcore of commerce, for one year only. 
In this year alſo, King Edward III. contracts ich _ Geiser thi twelve td and well- 
manned gallies, to be ſent to the coaft of Flanders for Kis fer vice. Vol. v. P. 560, Fetdera. 
We find alſo, in p. 562 of the ſame volume; that Edward, fr this year, eonclitdes x treaty 


of peace and commerce with Gcnoa, whereby all former N and depredations of the Eng- 
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| 505 lin on the Genoeſe are liquidated, and all differehoes on both fides adjuſted with free ber 
cy for the Genoeſe to trade to or ſettle in England. | 
In volume fifth, p. 575, of the Fœdera, King Edward UI. 1 n Maſter of ES 
DOR town of Calais, thereupon dire&s his mandates to all the ſheriffs of England, to ſend thither | 
All ſorts of proviſions ; inviting alſo all Engliſh merchants, &c. to "us . and. promiſes 
them all due privileges, with eaſy houſe rents, ce. IN | 
In this ſame year, that King, being much ſtraitened or. ſafficient x means to ovine. on his 
'  _ war againſt France, had again recourſe (576—g83, :b:dem) to borrowing (i. e. demanding) 
both wool and money of his biſhops, chapters, e Me all which 1 2 9 85 amount- 
8 cd, to a great ſum.— Vol. v. p. 576, 583, Fœedera. 0 
By p. 594, of the ſame volume, King Edward III. „ he 9851 eee of the | 
inhabitants of Dunkirk towards him ; and therefore he grants them the privileges now uſuall 
allowed to foreign merchants coming from countries in alliance with him; ſach as, their he. 
ing exempted from arreſts for the debts of other perſons, for whom they ſtood not ſureties, 
Kc. This town, we have already obſerved, was . by N d e the young, 
$f about the year 966. | ; 
In this year, King Edward ITE. built, at his ER of Weſtminſter, the fine 8 of St. 
Stephen, now the aſſembly room of the Houſe of Commons. Vet Sir Robert Cotton obſerves, 
. | that his demeſne lands had from time to time been ſo much reduced in this twentieth year of 
his reign, that the crown revenue was but one hundred and fifty-four thouſand one e hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and five pence. | 
1348 The worſted weavers and merchants of Norwich petition the lc 4 in this year, to "RT 
| his patent to an. Aulneger of worſted in that city and county, and that they might have a grant 
of the ſame in his ſtead. Which was CONE eats Cotton's We p. 525 twen- 
ty-ſceond year of King Edward, III. 
From the hiſtories of the northern nations of . we 3 that Thin: Waldemar * 
of Denmark, had at this time a long naval war with the Hans-towns, now very potent at ſea, 
attended with various ſucceſs on either fide ; though, in the end, it is ſaid to have terminated 
to the diſadvantage of the Danes. In this year, the Daniſh fleet in the Sound having inter- 
rupted the navigation of the Hanſeatic ſhips by demanding tolls, &c. was attacked and de- 
feated by the combined fleet of the Hans-towns; ſo that moſt of the Daniſh ſhips being de- 
ſtroyed, Waldemar, in order to obtain peace, was forced to aſſign to them all the fine province 
of Schonen, for the ſpace of ſixteen years to come, by way of indemnification for their loſſes. 
Thoſe tolls or demands by Denmark were for or upon ſhips paſſing the Sound to or from the 
countries in the Baltic Sea; and this is the-moſt ancient account we have met with of the Da- 
niſh toll at that famous Streight, which ory ſince. ſo often occationed. ym between Den- 
mark and.other nations. „ 
Bergen in Norway is without doubt an ancient emporium or dort of cofamerce ; perhaps 
more ancient than any records now exiſting can trace. It had of old; as well as in later times, 
been frequently deſtroyed by fire; to. which calamity, like many ather northern: cities, as be- 
ing moſtly built of timber, it is ſtill very liable. 

The Theatrum Urbium Septentrionalium, printed at A relatan; That ont this - 
year that cryel confederacy of northern ſea pirates called the Vitaliani, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Nergen, — on all — merchandizo therein, 3 as. well of the 5 Enghſh; and Germans as 5 5 
| n Ves, 
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— natives, an then ned to Germany with their booty. This proves that che rost had +" 
commerce at this time, as well as long before, with Norway. Ka e | 
At this time, ſays Echard in his Hiſtory of England, the Engliſh 10 . in the | 
40 ſpoils of France, that there was ſcarce a woman of condition but could ſhew ſome rich furs - 
« and foreign furniture and the Engliſh ladies began to pride themſelves in the faſhions of F 
« the French. Luxury now increaſing, fine table linen, gold and filver plate, and jewels, pt | 9 
were commonly ſeen in the houſes of private perſons.“ We may add alfo; that this fooliſh s 
and impolitic ſpirit. of i imitating foreign N and more 3 5 M5 never left us 
to this preſent tim. rent N 
HBriſtol muſt, this year, have hag: a ace ly : "ith King Edward Ut. in iis! twen-- 
ty-firſt year of his reign, grants the inhabitants of that city a charter for enabling them to ere& 
an houſe of correction, or priſon for thieves and diſturbers of the public peace in the night- ; 
time, after the manner of the city of London. The King directs therein that bakers, as 
« in London, be drawn on ſleds, (or fledges) a as the One: and be: otherwiſe puniſhed, a 
<« for offending in the aflize of bread .“ £ 
Under this year, Nevill, in his Norvicum, A fucts an i 1 to have 
raged in the city of Norwich, that between January and July there died fifty -ſeren thouſand 
one hundred and four perſons, beſides ecclefiaſtics :- too great a number, we conceive, to have 
been in that city ſo long ago, or even. Perhaps at preſent: pothbly the people from the country 
might have flocked thither, though that is not very probable in ſuch a diſtemper.  Nevill 
| himſelf ſeems to queſtion the truth of it, by adding, it muſt indeed have been a vaſt and 
«+ moſt memorable peſtilence, that in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time deſtroyed fo great a multi- 
_<« tude.” Stowe's . eine makes them -aity-ſeven. thouſand three hundred and ei 
four. 
The town of Goat Yanaoath alſo buried this year ſeven thouſand and fi perſons of the © 
plague. Yet Mr. Barns, in his Hiſtory of King Edward III. makes this plague and mortali- 
ty to have happened in the year 1349, at leaſt it was not diſſipated till that year, when Stowe 
aſſerts, though ſurely with no common e l 821 hat there OR FOE,  tenth- 
part alive in moſt places.” e 
In this year De Mailly, in his Hiſtoire de Genes, 11 3 p. WP acquaints us, That Ge- 
noa being at war with Venice, its fleet attacked that of Venice, confederated with thoſe of 
Peter King of Arragon, and of John Cantacuzene, Emperor of Conſtantinople, and a bloody 
fight enſued, the confederates having ſeventy gallies, and the Genoeſe but fixty. Yet tlie 
latter totally routed the confederate fleet, which loſt near four thouſand men, while the loſs 2, 
of the Genoeſe did not amount to more than ſeven hundred. They took thirty Venetian 15 
gallies and eighteen gallies of Arragon, and inſulted the city of Conſtantinople; but tlie Greek 
gallies were not able to join in the battle, and ſo eſcaped unhurt. This made amends for the - 
ill ſucceſs of the Genoeſe before Negropont, of which they were forced to-raiſe the liege after 
loſing fifteen hundred men. Some authors place this victory in the year 1352. 
Florence was at this time a very great, rich, and potent city, full of excellent woollen and 
filk manufacturers. A moſt terrible plague, which broke out in the Eaſt; had ſpread its con- 
tagion into Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, and Spain, and had almoſt depopulated Italy. 
In the city of Florence alone, ninety thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died, which is a ſuf- 
ficient proof of its greatneſs. Thi ſad e Was, W che W of. the clergy and x 
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5 * HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL bipverton 


1348 the ;gnorance: and bigotry af the laity, belioved-at thar time c have wre in  confoquence 


W the Jews having poiſoned the riders. 
In this ſame year, James King of W fold tis eh & Movtitpetier: to King Phili 


2 


i oo France for one hundred and twenty thouſand erdwns of Fold. A oft peudent 


for e from which it ns OY benefits TIP OI. to the er e was Paid 


for 


The t town of Calais belts prot roll me vy the Engl, King Eawurd III. 855 fixed 


: 1 the ſtaple of Engliſh wares, viz. wool, and woolleh doth now made in England; alſo of 


other woollen cloths of worſteds brought from other countries; and alſe for tin, lead, and 


| woe feathers, for ſeven years certain, vol. V. p. 618 of the Fœdera. From this authentic account 
it ſhould ſeem that worſteds were but lately in England. And yet, this ſame year; in Cotton's 


Abridgment of the Records, we find the worſted weavers and merchlarſts of Norwich praying 


the King to revoke letters patent granted to his Tervang: Robert Poeley for the aulnage of Nor- 


1 wich worſteds ; which was accordingly granted. But forty-ſix years later, in the year 1 394, 
we find, by the ſame authority, they were made in England in great variety. Some authors 
allege, that this fort of woollen goods took its denomination from being firſt manufactured 


at a market fown, which others call a village, in Norfolk named Worſted, in the hundred of 


Tunſtead, (ſo ſpelled in Sir Henry Spelman's Villare Anglieanum, and in other authors) 


which poſſibly will meet with doubtful credit from many who ſee by this record, that it was 
fo named as a. foreign. manufacture. Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the affinity of the 
names of the manufacture and the town would give countenance to this opinion, or elſe to 
another, viz, that the foreign manufaQure ſo named, might give name to the town; which, 
however, is not very probable. . To this newly erected Staple, and to no other place, all mer- 
chandize exported from England, Wales, and Ireland, either by denizens or aliens, was to 
be ſhipped from England, and there landed; ſo that King Edward III. had the advantage 1 
a double profit, viz. fitſt, the duties on the exportation from England; and ſecondly, the 
duties paid on landing the merchandize at Calais. We may add, in a great degree, a third 


_ emolument, arifing from a re-exportation of thoſe goods from Calais, both by water and land, 


into the Netherlands and Germany, as alſo in time of -peace to France, and ſome as far as 


| Spain and Italy: by all which regulations, the cuſtoms are faid to have amounted to upwards | 


of ſixty- thouſand pounds fterling yearly. But King Edward, when in diſtreſs for money to 


carry on his wars, would ſometimes, on very ſlight preterices, forcibly ſeize on vaſt quantities 


of his ſubje&s wool, which was afterwards exported by him to other ports than Calais, to very 
great profit. . Notwithſtanding which, and many other arbitrary proceedings, this great man 


afterwards generally found means to quiet the complaints of his Parliaments; our conftitution 
and hberties not being, in thoſe times, ſo happily and _— ellxbliſhed as in our own more 


fortunate days. 


The Daniſh and Norwegian hiftorians fix on this year for the utter joe or vaniſhing of a 
Chriſtian colony long before planted in the large country named by them Groneland, i. e. 
Greenland, running North eaft from Hudſon's Bay towards Spitzbergen, by the Engliſh 
mariners alſo erroneouſly named Greenland. Part of that vaſt coaſt was formerly ſettled from 


Norway, but before inhabited only by ſavages, and known to the Danes as far back as the year 


of our Lord 179. In the year 835, there is a bull of Pope Gregory IV. conftituting Anſga- 


rius, then Biſhop of Bremen, to be Archbiſhop of the North, and particulatly of Norway, 
Iceland, and Greenland. The Danes and Norwegians are ſaid to have built t towns in 5 
: | | lan 


x. H. 
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gu the chief of which they named Garde, and erefted > biſhoprick there: The Danes had 
traded annually, that is in the ſummer, when it was free from ice, to Greenland, the go- 


vernors whereof were always appointed by the crown of Denmark: in ſome parts of it, ſay 


their hiſtorians, there was good corn and cattle ; in other parts it was extremely cold and 


þarren, there being nothing to live upon; but fiſh and fowl, without any bread, In this year 


an epidemical diſtemper is fajd to have ſwept away. moſt of the Greenland merchants and ſea- 
men, ſince which event, the correſpondence with that eountry was much interrupted, and at 


bf entirely broken off, by reaſon of wars, revolutions, &c; im the Daniſh affairs at bome. It 


is indeed the moſt ſingular inſtance, perhaps, in all hiſtory, of a colany's being, in that man- 
ner entirely loſt, after many centuries of a fixed ſettlement, though but ſeven days ſail from 
Iceland, ftill ſubject to the Danes, ſo as none were ever able to diſcover any traces of it, or 
where the city of Garde, the cathedral church, and other towns, caſtles, and churches. were 


fituated ; even although the Danes were ſo extremely carneſt for ſuch a diſcovery, as to have 


obliged ſome of their Kings, by their coronation oath, to endeavour at the atfainment of it. 
The moſt probable conjecture, amongſt ſeveral others, ſeems to he, that vaſt heaps or moun- 
tains of ſnow, or elſe of ice have, in ſome ſeyere winter, heen driven together between Iceland 
and Greenland, ſo as totally to choak up that paſſage, whereby the ancient Daniſh colony in 
the latter could never be found to this day ; and probably, for want of relief fram Denmark, 


they may have periſhed in ſome ſach ſevere winter. The Danes call the loſt country Old 


Greenland, and that part of the continent next Davis's Streights they term New Greenland, 
in which laſt named country they have, in our days, attempted to ſettle a colony of their 
people; but though it lies ſouth of the ſuppoſed yaniſhed colony, it is not very pa they 
will be ever able to bring ſuch an inhoſpitable: coaſt to any profitable ſettlement. 

The Daniſh writers ſay, that when, in the year 1588, a ſhip was ſent out for diſcovering 
the loſb country, it ſtopped ſhort, in fight of land, and could go no farther; and that its com- 
mander accounted: for-this' wonderful circumſtance, by conjecturing, as others alſo have done, 
that there are immenſe quantities of magncucal rocks of e lying at the Ow of that 
ſea, which occaſioned it. 

That the above conjecture concerning the loſs of the Daaiſ colony in eee is at 


leaſt plauſible, we are the rather encouraged to believe, ſince, in the year 1956, we had an 
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article in the public-newſpapers from Copenhagen to the very ſame purpoſe; a huge quantity 
of ice having been driven from the Greenland coaſts on the north weſt ſhore of the iſle of 
Iceland, whereby the inhabitants on that fade of Iceland were deprived of aſliftance from Nor- 
way, and ſome hundreds periſhed for want nat woe Iceland. proving no corn, and: being an- 
nually fupplied from Norway. 

In this ear, there was à very 1 pidition made to the Join of . 5 
Humbert, the laſt Prince of the Delphinate of Vienne, reſigning, or ſelling, as ſome French 
authors term it, that fine Principality to King Philip Valois for forty thouſand crowns, with 


this expreſs condition, that the eldeſt! ſon of France ſhould for ever be called the Delphin, or, 


as now written, the Dauphin, until he ſueceeded to the crown; and that Humbert, wtio be- 
came a Dominican friar, ſnould enjoy ten thouſand crons yearly during life. Mezerai makes 
the purchaſe of the barony of Montpelier; already mentioned; to have been tranſacted in this 
year, though we have, from other authors IN mw er ny. as well as: that of 


W. e and eee, 
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Do od ol 1349” e Pente having, for forks time paſt; made test Matech arkoright artificers 4 2 
. e people, both in London and the country, in conſequence : of which the ſurvivors L 5 
\ __ fuſed to. ſerve or work, unleſs they had exceſſive wages, it was in this year enacted, in 0 5 
| =” of Edward III. cap. i. ii. iii. v. that all 'able-bodied perſons; under fixty years of a 5 5 
having no viſible way of living, ſhall be bound to ſerve Him that doth require him, or 
be committed to gaol, till he find ſurety to ſerve. Secondly, and if he leave his ſervice be- 
0 fore his time, he ſhall be impriſoned. Thirdly, and he ſhall take no more than the old 
mages; -. or, fourthly, if he takes more wages, he ſhall 'be impriſoned, * Al which Matutes - 
were repealed by the fifth of Queen Elizabeth, cap. iv. as were alle the d ON" in the 
allowing year 1350, confirming and enforcing theſe ſtatutes. 
1 5 350 . Statutes in favour of the Engliſh woollen manufacture begin now to be more eee In 
this twenty- fifth year of Edward III. we have one called, The Statute of Cloths; by which 
all manner of woollen cloths were to be meaſured by the King's aulneger, a as ig ed by 
pn} - the ſtatute of 1 328, and cloths ſhort of the meaſure were to be forfeited. : © | 
| IT) here were many ſubſequent ſtathtes made relating to the aulneger's office, and for pre- 
venting his ſealing of bad and illegal cloths; yet that office grew at length i into ſo great abuſe, 
_ - that any one, for a trifle, might have the aulneger's ſeal affixed to his cloth, without enquir- 
ing into the meaſure or quality of it. This brought the office gradually into diſtepute ; yet 
we ſhall find no leſs a perſon than the Duke of Richmond conſtituted aulneger general, ſo 
late as the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. In our days, inſtead of the aulneger, they 
have, in every clothing town and pariſh, proper perſons called ſearchers, appointed by the 
clothiers (themſelves, who, for a trifle, examine the dimenſions and qualities of the ſeveral 
kinds of cloth, 9 to. the ſtatute of — TW and fixth Toe 18 . A 8 VI. 
. 2 7 
By a ſtatute of this frog year, contains af Edward I. cap. ii. ) n of the ninth of 
this King, being in the year 1335, was confirmed, in behalf of foreign merchants: and now, 
„all perſons, as well foreigners as natives, may buy and ſell, by wholeſale and'retail, where, 
| «©. when, and how they pleaſe, paying the uſual duties and cuſtoms, notwithſtanding any 
1 franchiſes, grants,. or uſages, to the contrary, ſeeing ſuch uſages and franchiſes are to the 
common prejudice of the King and his people.“ Had this excellent and well-judged act 
been ſuffered to remain in full force, and to operate to this time, the nation would, very pro- 
bably, have increaſed much faſter in people and wealth: but the monopolizing grants from 
the crown in ſubſequent times, which, by long uſe, came to be conſidered as legal, though 
not confirmed by Act of Parliament; and the city of London, and other cities and towns, 
having alſo had weight enough to obtain certain laws for curtailing and fruſtrating the privi- 
leges allowed to all by this ſaid Act, and for confining the ſaid privileges folely to the freemen 
of their corporations, gradually brought things to the monopolizing ſtate in which we ſee 
them at preſent in all our corporation towns; although every perſon of diſcernment in this 
age ſees, and laments, an evil not now ſo eaſily to be remedied, by reaſon of the many eſtates 
bequeathed to and ſettled in poſſeſſion of theſe monopolizing ſocieties, e. &. K. 
Notwithſtanding this fair appearance of commercial freedom, we find in the ſtatute book 
an Act of this twenty- fifth year of King Edward III. cap. xxiii, the title Whereof is, The 
debt of a Lombard unpaid ſhall be ſatisfied by his company. But as the Act itſelf is not 
printed, from its having become obſolete, we are not certain whether the ſeveral . 
| | f | | | | e 00 
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1305 „ were not wen tolerated on that expreſs condition; but « weite, it 4 
inexcuſable. ; Pr: 
It appears from the fifth e p. 6% of the Fender that the Spaviards, f i. | ichs Cas 5 
tilians, were now very potent in ſhipping: for King Edward III. therein iſſues his man- 
dates to his biſhops and clergy, to put up prayers, make proceſſions, ſay maſſes, diſtribute 
4 alms, &e. for the appeaſing of God's anger, in that the Spaniards had not only taken and 
_ « deſtroyed many Engliſh merchant ſhips, and much merchandize of wines coming from 
66 Bourdeaux, and alſo of wool, &. and killed the men, but were now arrived at ſo high a 
66 pitch of pride, that; having drawn together a vaſt armed fleet on the coaſt of Flanders, well e 
« furniſhed with foldiers, they threatened no leſs than the total deſtruction of the Engliſh  _ - 
% navy, and boaſted, that they would reign maſters of ths Engliſh ſeas, and even that they = 
would invade our kingdom, and ſubdue our people. Mr. Barnes ſays, that this war with 
Spain was fomented by French arts. Whereupon, a duty of forty-pence per ton was laid on 
all wines coming from Gaſcony, for guarding the ſeas againft the Spaniatds, There is 
alſo, in this ſame year, a mandate of that King's to the magiſtrates and people-of Bayonne, | 
e reciting the before-named formidable power of Spain on the ſeas, and the injuries they had 
done to his ſubjects, &c. N08 & oberg them to make war on all 3 1 * wal. 
% meet with,” | 

In conſequence of all * Kio Edward II. l out a fleet ok fifty fail of hive, and 
embarked therein himſelf, with his ſon the Prince of Wales, and many of the nobility, and 
laid wait for the above-named Spaniſh-fleet on their return home from Flanders, conſiſting of 
forty-four large carracks, which are deſcribed by our hiſtorians as ſo many huge floating caſtles, 
when compared to the Engliſh ſhips with King Edward : yet, notwithſtanding that great dif-. 
proportion in ſize, the Engliſh archers proved too hard for the Spaniſh | croſsbow men; ſs e 
that Edward gained a complete victory, took twenty-ſix of their beſt ſhips, laden with rich 
merchandize, beſide thoſe they ſunk, and the loſs of great numbers of their men. After 
which, the Court of Spain was glad to make a truce with England for twenty years. _ 

In the fame volume of the Fœdera, we find licences granted by King Edward III. to a great 
number of perſons. going to Rome, with their attendants, ſervants, horſes, &c. the King 
thereby allowing them to take with them in gold what was requiſite for their reaſonable ex- 
pences. This was jubilee year at Rome: and, as it cannot be doubted but ſuch Journey, - 
thither drained England, as well as other parts of inen un mn nn ſuch lim 
tation was a wiſe and neceflary meafure. | 

In the fifth volume of the Foedera, there are ban treaties. in Wes year benen King Ed- 
ward III. and Lewis the young Earl of Flanders, for the confirmation of peace and correſ- . 

pondence between both nations; in which Edward prudently takes care to ſtipulate for abſo- 
lute pardon and oblivion, on account of whatever the good towns of Flanders had done in 
favour of England during his wars with France; but thoſe treaties are Wan io geen Fs | 
as was more cuſtomary in thoſe days than in later times. 

It was about this time, according to Petavius and 1 0 that ihe Turks, 5 45 aka Sultan 
Amurath, firſt invaded the European Shores of the Conſtantinopolitan Greek Empire, after 

having gradually poſſeſſed themſelves of all the provinces-of that empire in Aſia. Amurath in 
a very ſhort time took Gallipoli, Adrianople, and other places, ſo that the Greek Empire 
might now indeed be ſaid to be in a very tottering condition; its capital, Conſtantinople, being 


almoſt hemmed in and ſurrounded between the Turks and Aſia, * who neſtled ſo near 
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42 


© and other coverers of houſes, were not to take more than three-pence' per day,” 


. unn all the fury of Mahomenim. 


By an Act of Parliament of this e yelr of King Edward III. cup. Ki; 


this ſtated wages of ſeveral ſorts of artificers and labourers, maſter carpenters;: appointing 


malons, tilers, 
1. E. nine- 


pence of our money; and the then price of wheat being ſix ſhillings and eight-pence per quar- 
d . twenty ſhillings of our ſilver coin per quarter, and being at leaſt twice as cheap as in 
our days, and other neceffaries near that proportion, then the ſaid maſter maſon's three-pence 


was more than equal to our twelve-pence per day, and others but two-pence. Maſter 
* maſons of free ſtone <A ganas and Ve TION eee and ein ene one 


„ penny halfpenny per day.“ 1 N 
In Sir James Howell's ne e p. 102 Wader this year, "thaw prices af wines, as ſold 
at London, ſtood thus, viz. Gaſcogne wines, or Claret, at four-pence per gallon, or one ile 


ling of our money, and Rheniſh wines fix-pence per gallon of their filyer money. 


The Venetian, and other writers of this century, ſpeak much of the great trade 8 on 


4 at this time between Egypt and India for ſpices and other Indian wares, from which a great 
part of the revenue of the Mamaluke Soldans of Egypt proceeded. It ſeems, the Indian wares 


were then firſt landed at Aden in Arabia, from thence carried en camels up to the Red Sea, 


. thence over land to the Nile, down which river they were conveyed to Cairo, and ſo on to 


1351 


Alexandria, from whence the Venetians tranſported them to Venice; and laſtly, the Vene- 
tians, in their own ſhipping, diſperſed them all over Europe, as we have already obſerved. 


How much ſoever King Edward III. might be diverted from his intention of eſtabliſhing a 
woollen manufacture in England, by his unlucky favourite project of conquering France, yet 


he had never entirely loft ſight of it; and the foreign weavers being become by this time very 


num̃erous in London, Howell, in his Londinopolis relates, that, in the year 1351, the King 


appointed the meetings of the weavers, who had been brought from Flanders, to be i in the 
church yard of St. Laurence Poultney, or Pountney ; and that the weavers from Brabant 


ſhould meet in the church yard of St. Mary, Somerſet, both places being in the ward of Can- 
dlewick, in which places, probably, they expoſed their cloths for ſale at ſtated times; as was 


afterwards done in Cloth-fair in Weſt Smithfield. Howell adds, that there were then in 


London, weavers of divers ſorts, viz. of drapery, or tapery, and napery, that is of woollen 
and linen. King Edward was the more earneſt in forwarding of cloth weaving at home, on 


account of the complaints that had been made in Parliament of many hardſhips put on the 
Engliſh ſtaple at Bruges : yet although, in the ſame year, the Houſe of Commons petitioned 


the King to take off the duties on home made cloth, it was refuſed by the King and Council; 


probably becauſe he could not 5 0 that my: ng the N wars in e he was 


engaged. 


& About this time,” 3 to FIG 121 Grande Chronigue * Hollande, . Kc. 
« the Jews were baniſhed out of Germany, for having poiſoned the wells and ſprings. This 


* was a moſt weak and an unaccountable bigotted accuſation of the clergy, who made the Em- 


peror and Princes their tools for this purpoſe. Can any one ſeriouſſy believe that the Jews 


fil His would, or indeed could, poiſon the waters DN en made "_ * noſe uy r 


neceſſary to their own wants. 5 
We are ſtill got no further than vol. v. p. 703 of thi Podest W King Edward con- 


cludes a * of * and commerce with the republic of Gn by which it was porn 5 
| ff. * mat 
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191 4 dale Ginoeſe ingboligny;: with their ſhips 456 merchandize, might freely trade o 
England;“ yet ſtill there is no ſtipulation for TOR Mm gc that bo 1 1 1 
becauſe, in all probability, no ſuch ſhips reſorted thither. 3 EARL 
In the ſame volume, p. 768, of the Feedera, we ee King Edward IL; kad bias 
| ſors part of his gold and filver coins of higher value and 'fineneſs than a juſt proportion to 
fthoſe of other nations; whereupon he directs his ee to the ſheriffs of the city of London, 
intimating, that whereas, by reaſon of the ſuperior weight and goodneſs of the Engliſh 
44 gold and ſilver coins, merchants and others do export the ſame, whereby very little is left 
nin the realm: and whereas, he has lately coined new pieces of gold, and alſo pieces of ſilver 
money called groſſes, groſſos, or groats ;” (this piece of money was ſo called, becauſe none 
ſo large or great had been coined till this period, there having been none higher than a penny, 
which was alſo called a ſterling, coined before,) of the value of four ſterlings or pence, as 

„ alſo half-groats, worth two-pence; which groats and half-groats, as well as the faid gold 
coins, ſhall be as current as the ſterlings or pence, maills or halfpence, and ferlings-or far- 
things,“ the only ſilver coins before this time in England. He therefore commands the 
ſaid ſheriffs to cauſe proclamations to be made, that none preſume to export any gold or 
« filver, neither in plate nor in money, excepting only the laſt-coined gold and ſilver coins.“ 
It is very probable that the K ing had been adviſed to leſſen, for the future, the. 8 8 &c. 
of his coin, ſo far as not to make it worth while to export it to advantage. : A 

There is alſo a ſtatute of this ſame year, which enjoins, “that none mall reap or take any 
profit by exchanging of gold for ſilver, or ver far gold, TAY a 22 King's ex- 
% changers,” ſo often already mentioned. 

In vol. V. p. 717 and 720 of the Fœdera, 8 many Invinal nee of e of 

both the ſubjects of England and Caſtile on each other, there came deputies from the mari- 
time towns of Biſcay to London, who ſigned a truce for twenty years with Edward and his 
ſubjects; wherein, beſide the mutual freedom of traffic to both nations, the only remarkable 
article is, ** that the fiſhers of Caſtile, and of the country ef Biſcay, might freely and ſafely 
fiſh in the havens of, England and Bretagne, or elſewhere, paying the cuſtomary duties.“ 
Which 1s the. firſt mention we mn in the Fœdera of che "Spaniards fiſhing not 2 on our 
coaſts, but in our havens. 

In p. 7594 of the ſame volume, King Edward II. in aner os the great . 
<« which Berard Lord de Lebret, a great Gaſcon Lord, was of to him in his wars in Gaſcony, 
agrees to give his eldeſt daughter, Iſabella, in marriage to the ſaid Lord's eldeſt ſon, with 
« a portion of four thouſand marks Heng ; and it was ſtipulated that Iſabella's jointure 
++ ſhould be one thouſand marks yearly :” yet this Iſabella was not, after all, married to this 
Lord, but to Ingelram de Coucy, Coynt of Soiſſons, afterward created Earl of Bedford, whoſe 
lands in England, given as that Princeſs's dowry, were forfeited in the year 1379, as appears 
by the Fœdera, vol. VII. p. 210, to King Richard 1I. on account of his, taking part with 
France againſt England: yet there is no record in the Fœdera concerning this marriage of 
Coucy with Iſabella. And this is one inſtance, amongſt others that might be produced, of 
the want of records of important tranſactions actually compleated; whilſt, in that otherwiſe 
moſt valuable collection, we find great numbers of records for treaties never enen and 
of others of very ſmall i importance. | 

Under this ſame year, the Chronicon Precioſum Wee "0 that OT 85 ir wages 
in wheat, at ten- pence per buſhel,” or about two ſhallings and fix-pence of our money. 
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< maſon, or tiler, three - pence per day; and their ſeryant one - ehEHE halfpenny per „ 
The following years 1362 and 1353, being the twenty- ſeventh of Edward III. the . 
by Act of Parliament, had an allowance for meaſuring, and ſetting his tarp on all woollen 


' eloths, foreign and dome Ci 75 one aN e ny one ROTO my half 
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By the ſame AQ beni r King had 'A Labfidy . VR eee each 


1 cloth, three · pence for an half cloth died in grain, and four-pence for a cloth not grain- 


ed: but this ſubſidy,” ſays the Act, not to be pa for cloth * . a man's own . 


to cloath bimſelf and his meiny,“ that is his family. 


In this year 1352, vol. V. p. 734, of the Feedera, . e 


th ws commerte between England and the then famous and lately potent republic of Piſa; that 
_ fate having ſent envoys to King Edward III. for that purpoſe; who thereby grants to the 
merchants of Piſa free acceſs to England with their ſhips and merchandize.” And ſoon after, 

in this year, the Piſans complain, that the people of Sandwich, then a very confiderable port, | 


bad ſeized on a ſhip of Piſa in that haven, which they” did e e n this 1 was 


known; p. 743, of the ſame volume of the Fœdera. 
King Edward III. again complains to the republic of . Mo 3 Capplied his 


enemy, the French King, with . and e his W that 98 *. 2 it in 


future. Fodera, vol. V. p. 738. 


And King Edward, © out of his regard for his . * King of Portugal, 8 


grants to all the merchants of Portugal and Algarve free acceſs to England with their- ſhips 


1353 


and merchandize for traffic; the ſaid King Alphonſus having granted the like freedom to 


«< the Engliſh merchants in his ports; which TO" Was renewed | in the following "coal 


 Ecedera, vol. V. p. 740-756. 


We muſt here again remark, that, in an the Engliſh King! 's 8 to whe ates den the 
Mediterranean Sea hitherto, there is no fach reciprocal ſtipulation in behalf of Engliſh ſhips 
or merchants trading to their ports; which > AMA ſhews that Re e as 848 did not trade 
far, or frequently, within that ſea. x00 e 45/45 

In this year, ſays the fifth volume, p. 763, of the Fœdera, the enidys of the de 


„ cities of Portugal, as they are therein called, viz. © Liſbon and - Oporto,” none other 
being named; concluded a formal treaty with King Edward III. for free acceſs and traffic 


< to England for their ſhips and merchandize ; alſo the like freedom for the Engliſh Bretons 
and Gaſcons to traffic to thoſe two 0 Which ne Nene in ws Os yu confirm- 


ed by King Alphonſus of Portugal. i 


In this year, King Edward III. being diſpleaſed with the Flewitgs) W the nn be⸗ | 
tween their young Earl and his daughter was broke off, withdrew the ſtaple of wool, and, by 


Act of Parliament; removed it from their town of Bruges to the following Engliſh ones, viz. 
Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Exeter, Wincheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln, York, Nor- 


wich, Newcaſtle, and Hull, for England; and to Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, 
for Ireland. It is called, The Statute of the Staple,” (twenty - ſeventh of Edward III:) and 
it further enacts, rkhat all ſtaple wares intended to be exported, : ſhall firſt be brought te ſome 
of the above · named places only, where the cuſtom ſhall be paid; and then they ſhall be ex- 


e by merchant nn only, and not t by the. King's ſubjects, who were to take 8 
0 60 * OA 


"4 


ver, 


. 


veeders and hay makers were paid one-penng,” ur neür ume pende ur 
money per day. Reapers of corn two- pence and three-pence per day. A maſter erpenter, | 


% . 1 h 
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4455 46 dts} We an- ſtaple thereof, sein An but ch rere we. Jha 3 xt 
of Ui act repealed, &xc. Vet Calais ſtill remained as a ſtaple. ien 
It was alſo enacted in this year, cap. v. and vi, tliat none of ſup King $ * 8 or dee 
0 take cognizance of things belonging to the ſaid ſtaples, which ſhall be left entirely to the 
cogniaance of the mayor and miniſters of thoſe RKaples, -who/were diſtinct and different from 
the mayor and magiſtrates of the reſpett I ſtaples were eſt 
the former being governed by the law ee ee eee dig met ne,, 7 
And in vol. V. of the Foedera; p. 7624 King Edward HI. ““ grants His l and 1 
liberty of commerce to the merchants of Catalonia, ſubjects of mis Kinfman, the King f 2 
« Atragon, viz. that they tnay freely reſort to England, with their ſhips? and merchandize, 


« and there buy wool, 8 0 oy _ 3 5 77 not one word eee Tor wr) merchants 
_ reſorting to Catalonia. ; Nawe oO Sow eee $64 


14 $4 {4* 1+ . 11 


Although We ee welds hs n wich the) ene ge fbr of bib on | gene- 
rally relate, excepting in a fe neceſſary caſes for illuſtration; yet the following record, in 
vol. V. p. 774, of the Fœdera, will, we hope, be acceptable to all, and eſpeecially to the citi- 
zens of our illuſtrious metropolis. It is an ordinance of King Edward III. in this year in 
Council, “ for laying a tax of three-pence on every Tack ſerplarium) of wool, and every 
three hundred of woolfels; ſix- pence on every laſt of leather, four-pence on every fodder 
% (carrata} of lead, four - pence on every ton of wine; and one halfpenny on every twenty 
ſhillings value of all other goods carried either by land or water to the ſtaple of Weſt- 
minſter, in order for repairing the highway leading from the gate of London, called Temple- 
« Bar, to the gate of the Abbey at Weſtminſter, that highway being, by the frequent paſſing 
« of carts and horſes, carrying merchandize and proviſions to the ſaid ſtaple, become fo deep 
and miry, and the pavement ſo broken and worn, as to be very dangerous both to men and 
carriages. And as the proprietors of houſes near and leading to that ſtaple have, by means 
of the ſaid ſtaple, greatly raiſed their rents, the way before thoſe houſes ſhould, at their 
charge, be paved; and that part of the ſaid way, where no bouſes are, fhould be paved anew 
out of the faid duties; and the remainder of the {aid duties ſhould be applied towards the 
ere&ing a bridge near the Royal Palace of Weſtminſter, for the conveniency of the ſaid 
« ftaple;” but whether it was intended to be built acroſs the Thames, or to ſerve only as a 
landing place near the ſtaple, ſuch as that at preſent at New Palace Yard, called Weſtminſter - 
Bridge, long e the n. a cad . was erected, ſage der ie ages 125 this 
record. 5 5 
From this record we learn, 1. That the gate e ſtill called Temple-bar, as a nee boundary "EN 
of the city of London, is of great antiquity as a gate: and we may here remark, that, as Hol- 
born-bar is alfo of great antiquity, and is another weſtern boundary of the city, there was _ 
reaſon for erecting a gate, or other eminent boundary, there, and alſo at all the other bars ; 
at leaſt ĩt would greatly add to the grandeur and ornament of the city. 
II. That all the highway or road between Temple: bar and Weſtminſter, now the fine . 
called the Strand, was not then built on, but was what may be called a mere country road, 
ſeparating the city of London from the village of Weſtminſter, having, however, many noble- _—_— 
man's houſes and gardens adjoining to it, which have ſince given names to the ſtreets there | iſ 
erected; but whether the village of Charing, lying partly in the way te Weſtminſter, was {till 
in being, or how and when it came to decay, we cannot determine with any degree of preci- 
ſion; we rer however, certain there was once * A village, Which had a croſs in it, in the 
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1350 very ſpot. where the Rtteet: ill bears its names which, croſs ons not emoved an 8 
e of the ſeventeenth century. n eee it ee e eee JJ 
III. That the erefting bf the Aale for wool, &c. at Weſtininſter, ances fir great a re- 
1 to that royal village, that it encreaſed, on that account, to a conſiderable town, it having 
had before no other dependence but the royal reſidence during a part of the year, and the very 
A adjacent abbeyz to which, indeed, may be added its en to the city of London. 
Some remains of the place where this ſtaple is. kept, and 1 particularly an old ſtone gate : 
bs fronting the Thames, were in being till the year 19414: when thay” were pulled down to make 
room for the abutment of the new bridge over the Thames; and the place, till that year, re- 


tained the ancient name of the nn * Nee * 120 Bs vn = 0 f Parliament for 
0 Suat ice ef ont ion, 5 , 5 Pe? 
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IV. Although the fuburd weſt of Tt was not tall doilt.a ip! at v this time, Jet it is 
Probable that even prior to this period, that part which may be called the extenſion of the an- 
dient city weſt ward, from its proper wall and principal gate, named Ludgate, all the way to 

Temple - bar, was built upon, and well inhabited, as lying neareſt to the King' s-court, Par- 
liament-houſe, and Courts of uſtice. Fleet · ſtreet is RIPE named in ins Pn | 
1188 tos; the coronation of King Richard II. in the year 135 & 04:04 drag) | 
It does not appear that the preſent pomerium, or bounds of this 8 in + beyoads its ancient 
gates and walls, commonly called its liberties, was ever ſet out or aſcertained by any expreſs 
law, although thoſe wards, and parts of wards, beyond the walls, do at preſent compoſe a very 
cConſiderable part of the whole. They rather ſeem to have been taken in gradually, although 
the Ahern of the ri have not been able to fix the e times when theſe additions ; 

1 this 8 the N of C4 in ee of, its we . We civil and 
inteſtine broils, yielded the ſovereignty of their ſtate to John Viſconti, Duke of Milan. 

.huhe conduct of thoſe factious people, in calling in ſome foreign prince to be the head or 

protector of their republic, became, from this time, more frequent, eſpecially when at any 
time they could not agree on one of their old nobles or citizens to be their head or Doge.— 
This very ſingular method of government could not fail to debilitate that ſtate, and was one 
cauſe of the gradual declenſion of their former great maritime ſtrength, ane towards the 
cloſe of this century, began to be more perceptible. 

. The eſtabliſhment of a woollen manufacture in England did, withouh Sage!” at firſt dimi- 
niſh the King's cuſtoms ; becauſe all the wool of the home-made cloth was uſed to be ex- 
ported, on which a conſiderable cuſtom was paid; as did alſo the cloth brought back in return 

from the Netherlands. In conſideration whereof, a ſubſidy was, in this twenty-ſeventh year 

of King Edward III. laid on all cloths made in England, of fourpence per. cloth, bolede the 

ſubſidy on grain colours, and the Aulneger's fee of one halfpenny per cloth. | 
We are not able to determine with preciſion the antiquity of taking. the exact contents 
of veſſels of wine, brandy, ale, oil, vinegar, &c. by ſtereometry, or gauging. The firſt ſta- 
tute concerning it in England, was in this year, being the twenty-ſeventh of King Edward III. 
cap. 8. whereby it was enacted, . That all wines, both red and white, imported for ſale, 
% ſhould be well and lawfully gauged by the King's gaugers, or their deputies ; and it any per- 
4 ſon ſhall obſtruct or hinder his own wines from being gauged, he ſhall forfeit his ſaid wines, 
and be further proſecuted as the King ſhall think fit;” which ſeems to imply that this art 
. but lately introduced. hit we may not again recur to this point, we ſnall here 9 

remar 


oo * 


15 | 
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7 3 63 „ chat by the act of the. fourth year of King- Richard U. cap. by gauging was extended. 
to vinegar, oil, honey, &c. yet by the fourteenth of that King, cap. 8.-Rheniſh wines were 
- excepted. Laſtly, by the thirty-firſt of Queen Elizabeth, cap. 8. brewers are prohibited from 
ſelling any beer or ale in caſks, till thoſe caſks ſhall firſt be legally gauged, and the contents of 
cach caſk marked thereon by the cooper's company. This ingenious mathematical art has, 
ſince that time, been very greatly improved in England, more N fince the firſt legal | 
7 eſtabliſhment of the duty of exciſe, in the year 166060. 4 
13 4 In this year, being the twenty - eighth year of King Edward III. we have, —— a record j in 


2 the Exchequer, publiſhed in almoſt all the e . Lend, the general balance of che 
| commerce of England for that ns Viz. J 


55 1 ta, Exponed 258 England © to Al en parts, to the value of TW poor "ag $1 


2. e during ye ſaid Nd, FFF. „ 36,9% 3 

3 The balance gained by England this year is 1 agg Oo OW — ; 48214 13 8 

4. Which balance, multi by three, 1750 the ſum i in modern money 70 5644 Lo 

This was a very. great bende in t of Le more eſpecially as It FREY Aimoſt . 


wholly from our own rough materials of wool, wool-fels, leather, lead, and tin, as we then 
had no exportable manufactures of our own, excepting ſome coarſe woollen cloth, which was 
but a late manufacture, and ſome worſteds; but we were will obliged to take the WR part of 
our fine woollen and linen cloth from the Netherlands. 5 

Upon this noble balance in our favour, Sir William Temple, in his account of the United 
Netherlands, chap. 6. Tightly obſerves, © That-there muſt have entered into England, during 
« this year, either in coin or bullion, or elſe, which is the ſame Fung, there muſt have grown 
« a debt to the nation of juſt ſo much as that balance amounted. to.“ 


But this general account will be further very much illuſtrated by. the following deb 
one, * n our n and W for, tha lame yes: Viz. | 


2 
T1 


1 — 8 D De R 8 i i JV 
I. Thireplanc's thoubind fix hundred and np ens facks and a half of wool, _ 

at fix pounds per ſack; and three thouſand and thirty-ſix hundred-weight, 

and ſixty-five fells, each hundred-weight being ſix-ſcore, at forty ſhillings - 


per hundred-weight, with the auler, &. chereon, ee % 479.496 2 9 
2. Leather, with its cuſtom 36 „ l K 6 
3. Four thouſand ſeven hundred and ſerine; or hs daths 3 a half, 

at forty ſhillings per cloth; and eight thouſand and fixty-one. and a half 6 

pieces of worſted, at . — . — and ee Per „„ 26 266 18 4 

4. Cuſtom thereon. FPS BE Yiu art to. 49231 dy A cri 2 7 
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0 . _ + 2-66 bme of our maxims are not ſo certain as they are current in our common politics: as that 
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| EP, by Total imports, as before - - ES to - — 38,90 3 55 
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eee * ö Oe ö d oc ied 2 A cone fill cloths, "i fix pornds TY ol 
A3 eh which, with the cüſtoms, comes to 5 wet 1 0 
| 2 N Three hundre and ninety-feven hundred-weight and e mr ; ; 
At forty fhilliags per hundred-weight, which, with the cuſtoms, comes to eis 4 p 
3. One thoufand eight hundred and twenty-nine" tons and a * f wine, 0 

* „ or at forty ſhilings per ton, which, with the cuſtoms, comes to let 19 0 
[ ER . Linen clöth, miercery, grocery, and all other wares waer e 22,943 6 10 
| 7 a ON "alt . On which the cuſtom was i n r If uh! 7 | - 1 of ding HER ON = 3 
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"» * a Thus, when England had "ES a very. fall foriig om trees”; continues Sir William 
8 Temple, « we were rich in proportion to our neighbours, 5 FAA Ruch more than we 
1 ; -66 bought, even though we maintained Dy. mi n Wars.) in FN ANG ee our ir victorious 
| e arms into the heart of Spain.“ 3 55 f.! 8 
In this account the imports are not one ſekatd part of-the exports; hin which nothing 
enn better teſtify the moderation.and ſobriety of that age, compared with our modern luxuri- 
ous times; whether we conſider the {mall quantity of the wines alone, though polleſſed of the 
beſt wine n of France, or the otlierarticles of nn, e e 1 9 85 
3 ; x = s. 4 


MA The whole cuſtoms, both outward and mana, amounted t to 15 bs 1 Es $2,426 18 10 
2. The ee of all the 1 ed MAR was only Ade 380 0:8 
3. The cuſtoms on exports was 81,846 XA -.4 


The cuſtom of the wool and fells alone amounted to ee thouſand 52 bes and 
twenty · four pounds one ſhilling and one penny. This, it is true, was the reyerſe of modern 
policy, which, in all the countries of Europe, very rightly makes the cuſtoms eaſy on home 
commodities exported, and lays the burden on foreign commodities imported: but, in thoſe 
times, the cuſtom on wool was the chief revenue of the crown of England, beſide the King's 
demeſne lands. This cuſtom alone came to about four hundred and twelve thouſand one 
hundred and thirty- four pounds fourteen ſhillings and twopence of our money, and their 

money would ſtill have gone five times as Far then, as the like nominal eg to 5 raiſed and | 
laid out in our time e | 

What Sir William Temple fays further on this fubjeRt, 1s . Fr our 3 purpoſe, 
and ought ſeriouſly to be attended to by us at this time: ſpeaking of the trade and riches, and, 
at the ſame time, of the frugality and parſimony of the Hollanders, “ It will therice appear, that 
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„ example and encouragement of exceſs and luxury, if employed in the confumption of native 
% commodities, is of advantage to trade. It may be ſo to that which impoveriſhes, but not 

4e to that which enriches a country. It is indeed, leſs prejudicial, if it lies in native, than if 

jn foreign wares; but the humour of luxury and expence cannot ſtop at certain bounds; 

hat begins in native, will proceed in foreign commodities: and though the example ariſes 

„ among idle perſons, yet the imitation will run into all degrees, even of thoſe men by whoſe 
* 1nduftry the nation ſubſiſts. And beſides, the more of our own we ſpend, the leſs we ſhall 


have to ſend abroad; and ſo it will come to paſs, that while v we drive a vaſt trade, yet by 
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50 8 buying much: more than we ſell, we ſhall come to be poor.” - (Patrem e * "I 


29 non emacem, oportet.) Some have carried the value of our wool ſo high, as to have equal- 


led half the value of our lands in the time of King Edward I. but, by the increaſe of our ſtock ; 


of i people, and of our commerce, it was en for the gane value of our , In 1 * 
to cer n value of our wool. ws: 


. 


We ſhall here note what our great ao ee 3 Sir Robert 8 . 


12. That che ſabidy-of wosls, and other contributions, to this great Prince, (King Ed- 
60 22 III.) were granted for his wars; and hence,” ſays he, tonnage and poundage had 
« jts origin; and that they proceeded of good-will, and not of duty; and therefore, in the 
« thirteenth year of Henry IV. and firſt of Henry V. they were granted ſo, in expreſs words ;” 
«© precedents of which nature are very common in the Rolls. He had juſt. before ſaid, that 
ys hence alſo,” that is, for the defence of the ſtate, grew the ſcutage granted tot King 


« Henry II. John, Henry III. and to King Edward I. divers fifteenths and Wann, for his 
<« wars againſt the Scots and Welſh.” Cottoni Poſthuma, p. 1)2. 


* 


And thus our anceſtors, the repreſentatives of the nation, frequently aſſerted ur un- 


doubted and ſole right of giving ſupplies to the crown, either, firſt, for the defence of the 


realm; or, ſecondly, which was in general pernicious to the nation, for wars on the continent: 
thirdly, for what they then called the ſupport of religion and the church; ſuch as the expulſion 
of the Jews, and the ſuppreſſion of Wickliff's hereſy, as it was then named, and was given 
both by clergy and laity : fourthly, for ſupport of the laws and the liberties of the nation, ſuch 
as that for confirmation of Magna Charta, in ſeveral different reigns, and alſo for the execu- 
tion of the laws againſt the King's purveyors: or, laſtly, for the general redreſs of the people's 
grievances; as particularly in the eleventh year of King Edward III. they granted him a 
ninth, © provided he would perform their petitions, or elſe they held themſelves not bound to 
4 pay it.” Theſe points we have briefly thrown together; that other matters may not be elſe- 
where interrupted by them: for, as the freedom and liberty of the people have, in all countries 


and ages, had fo great an influence on commerce, points APs en 1 be TV | 


as having a demand on our very particular attention. 


It is more than barely probable,” that iron-ſtone has been hos, MY iron 10 at 8 
tured in England at all times; but, without the leaſt doubt, ever ſince the Romans poſſeſſed 
it, who worked the iron-works in the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire, and in other parts; 
where their forges and tools, together with great heaps of the iron-ſtone, cinders, &c. relating 
to thoſe works, and therewith alſo quantities of Roman coins have been dug up of later times. 
Vet we do not recollect any ſtatute made concerning that metal till this ſame year, in the 
twenty - eighth of Edward III. cap. 5. which “ prohibits all iron made in England, and alſo 
all iron imported, from being carried out of the realm, on pain of forfeiting double the value 
© exported ;? iron being, at this time, enhanced in price by ſuch as had the poſſeſſion of it. 

In the fifth volume, p. 778 of the Fœdera, we have a precept of King Edward III. “ di- 
recting the Prior of St. John of Jeruſalem,” on whoſe military order the eſtates of the 
Knights Templars were moſtly beſtowed, when that order was diſſolved, to repair the bridge 
of the New Temple, that is, the water-ſtairs and adjoining cauſeway, that place being the 
great water-paſſage between the eity and ſuburbs of London, and the village or town of Weſt. 
any From which bridge,” ſays the King, ſo many our ans and Cars 80 by 

water to Weſtminſter, to our cps yen and councils.” 
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ie bulk of the nobility and gentry in thoſe times, Had their townthabitations withi 


k - 7, "pears by the names of ſeveral ſtreets within, and others very near the city, 
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155. 8 10 I oft electing to remark. in this piace wine] is. * generally 8 


in the city 


a8 partly ap- 
where fo 
ſtood the palaces of many great lords and biſhops, though they have moſtly long 1 


others more lately, removed further weſtward : ſuch as Devonſhire-ſquare, | Baynard's-caftle 
Wincheſter- ſtreet, B ridge water- ſquare, Dorſet-gardens, Hatton - garden, Bangor - court, in Shoe. 
lane; Chicheſter-rents, in Chancery-lane; b e Ab EE - naf 
8 e Lincoln's inn, and many other places. 
Ihe old college of the Templars, uſually called the Old Temple FP "as we hav. Arp hire 

4. ceded) juſt by Holborn- bar, and was deſerted by thoſe knights, before their fall, for the 
ſake of the better ſituation of the New Temple, lying partly within, and partly without Tem- 
ple-bar. So many, and almoſt ſurprizing, are the changes which London, and all other 
great cities of Europe, have undergone i in various periods of time. Who, for: inſtance, that 


BY and liberties of London, properly ſo called, or at leaſt near its reſpective bars, 


| knows the preſent ſtate of that ſtreet of the city of London named Barbican, could well ima 


gine, that a prince of the blood- royal, and ſon to: Elector of the German empire, (Prince 
Rupert, Duke of Cumberland) ſhould have, but Hittle: more than one hundred years ago, in 
the reign of Charles II. inhabited that now mean and dirty ſtreet, and that the Earl of Bridge- 
water lived on the oppoſite fide of it, till his houſe was burned down in 1683; the Earl of 
Shaftſbury, &c. alſo then lived in Alderſgate-ſtreet ; and the aa 8 een and 12285 
marle, the Earl of Aileſbury, Lord Berkeley, &c. in Clerkenwell? + 10 
The money, or coin of England and Scotland, had remained the very 7 in . fine- 


neſs, name, and ſtamp, from the reign of King Alexander I. of Scotland, who married Sibilla, 


daughter of King William the Conqueror, down to this year 13564, when we firſt find any 
diſcrimination made between the Engliſh ſterling money and Scotiſh money, which was occa- 
ſioned by the diſtreſſes and confuſions of the Scots, after the death of their King, Alexan- 
der III. who now began to coin either baſer, or elſe lighter money than that of England, 
though ſtill keeping to the ancient denominations of Engliſh-com. + For, in the fifth volume, 
p. 789, of the Fœdera, under this year, the ranſom agreed to be paid to King Edward III. 
by King David Bruce II. of Scotland, for being delivered from his long captivity in England, 
is called ninety thouſand marks ſterling. And for an ample confirmation of the truth of this 


new diſtin&ion between the value of the money of the two nations, we have, in the very 


next year, in the ſame. YOUNG, b. 81 35 Kink Edward the Thirds ee to the BT of 
Northumberland, Wia. Mũ᷑ ]?ĩ?᷑ 


— J 


Eo. The King to the Sheriff of N e Fr. 1 175 fibſtance.). | as is. 


«© The ancient money of Scotland was, till theſe times, 55 the ſame. weight and alloy as our 

. «© ſterling money of England; and for that reaſon it did ever paſs. current in England: but 
there being new money now coined in Scotland, in name and form like the old coin, but of 
leſs weight, and of baſer alloy, which now paſſes current in England: And whereas, the 
6 longer ſuffering of the ſaid money to go current in England, will manifeſtly tend to the 
great deception and loſs of us and our people, and the deſtruction of our ſaid Engliſh money ; 
« we hereby enjoin you to make proclamation, . &c. that none of that new money of Scotland 


* 
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« be taken in payment, otherwiſe than as bullion, to be recoined in our win: but the old 


« Scotith money ſhall continue to be current in England, as before,” 
| Ruddiman, 


VIZ, - That 


__ Rn in * Alderf- 
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. Ruddindanyi in his 1earricd: preface to Anderſo ws Tlieſwarus Dissen et Nulnifihatom a 
Scotiæ, which we have already quoted, obſerves, that the Scots fell into that fatal miſtake, 
on account of their conſtant wars with England, and the captivity of their ſaid King, whoſe 
ranſom made them coin their pound into twenty- nine ſhillings and fourpence; and the 
cScotiſh ounce of filyer; which, in the time of David I. contained but twenty pence, and in 
King Robert Bruce's time, twenty-one OY was, in the teign of King Robert III. in the 
year 1393, coined into thirty-two pence.” And thus gradually the Scots went on leſſening 
the value, but ſtill keeping up eee of their money, till, at length, we ſhall ſee it 
ſunk to one twelfth part of the value of the money of England of the „ee een and 
ſo it remained till the two kingdoms were conſolidated in the year 170). 1 

In this ſame year, an act of the Engliſh Parliament; cap. 20. prohibited the kN of any 
roldſmith's work, either in gold or filyer, under legal alloy, viz; gold of a certain touch, and 
ſilver of the ſterling alloy; both Which were to be properly marked or ſtamped, after being 
aſſayed by the goldſmiths e, This ſhews the . of the e 40 method of 9 8550 
ing both plate and bullion. | 

1255 The Genoeſe were fill fo potent" in bln: that having, in 15 year 1355, | affiſted Calo- 
john, the Greek Emperor, againſt Cantacuzene, they, on that account, obtained of him the 
iſles of Leſbos and Mitylene. In the ſame year they, with fifteen gallies, commanded by 
Philip Doria, gave chace to the piratical eorfairs of Barbary, who very much diſturbed the 
Mediterranean ſea, and drove them into the port of Tripoli in Barbary, which they likewiſe 
aſſaulted and took, and returned home with a great booty. This is the firſt account we have 
met with of the Tripolines becoming corſairs. It is probable that Tripoli was not then ſo 
well fortified as at preſent, otherwiſe thoſe fifteen ines though * and _ manned, &c. 
could hardly have taken it. 

If Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory 80 de Gus Ch to the Lagetert Charles V. 
is to be depended on, the city of Paris muſt have been, in this year, the largeſt city in Europe, 
Conſtantinople only excepted. '. For, ſpeaking of the confuſion occaſioned by the battle of Poic- 
tiers, when the Black Prince, Edward of England, made fach a ſlaughter of the French army, 
and took John the French King priſoner, with one of his ſons, and alſo many of the prime 
nobility, &c. he aſſerts, that Paris, at that time, was become fo formidable a city, as to 
contain fifty thouſand men able to bear arms. | So that even allowing for the ſervants of 
noblemen and gentlemen, always numerous in capital cities, Paris muſt then have probably 
contained at leaſt two hundred thouſand ſouls; which probably was at leaſt twice as many as 
London then contained. See a confirmation of the greatneſs of Paris by Botero, under the 
year 1520. Thus has Paris, in the ſpace of little more than four hundred years, inereaſed to 
the magnitude of thrice and a quarter of its then bulk, or to about ſeven hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſouls; whereas London has, in the ſame courſe of time, increaſed to near a tenfold 
degree in the Nees of its nn, which uk no- e to be OMAN of nine hun- 
dred thouſand. - RED | n 11 
1356 Germany may now be ſaid to have os on a new and e appearance as the — 
Charles IV. when the celebrated act or conſtitution known by. che name of the Golden Bull, 
was firſt promul ted at Nuremberg, in a general diet of the empire, conſiſting of princes 
and prelates, 67 of deputies from the imperial or free cities; which deputies, it is ſaid, were 
on this great oceaſion admitted to vote, for the firſt time, in the imperial diet. By this famous 
bull, in ſome meaſure reſembling the Engliſh Magna Charta, the number of the EleQors of 
Vu 2 1885 the 
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1 was ſolemnly fixed and confiimed to feats 4. and antics Ar miordine 
lations were thereby alſo made, ſo that a more ſettled and permanent en wy" _ —_ 
Je) 8 the Germanic empire was eſtabliſhed, Which temains at this day. e e 8 5 
3 5 5 have n ee the year 1234; how King Henry III. of 8 8 bis 
r King John's charter of licence to the people of Neweaſtle upon Tyne, only to dig coals 
and ſtones in the Caſtle- moor there, without its walls. But King Edward III. in the thi, 
jluͤrſt year of his reign, in the year 1357; went much further in fardur of that town, by abſo- 
_ lately: granting to the burgeſſes {fo they are therein ſtiled) of that town, the Caſtle- moor and 
| eee in en, for the en at 880 as of ava: e how: wy "or their 
own ule. | CY 060 9150} er action 
... i Tae does not Fee as 955 appears. that 25 Flo mi DRE cont . Although 
they probably might have fome trade with coal to London; cog: about which city, as al- 
ready obſerved, there were many foreſts, woods, and coppices, which had hitherto chiefly 
ſupplied it with wood- fuel, moſt of which: are IP fince e up, arid puny into either 
1 or arable. 7 1 
Ihe vaſt expence of King 1 III. in bis war againſt Prat yo Aida on many expe- 
12 dients for ſupply ing himſelf with money; and probably the following act of his thirty-firſt 
year was one of them. He had paſſed an act called the Statute of the Staple; in the year 1352, 
8 which eſtabliſhed the number of ſtaple towns and ports in England and Ireland, from whence 
i alone wools, &c. ſhould be exported, and that too by merchant-ſtrangers alone, exclufive of 
his own ſubje&s. This probably was to try whether he could increafe the revenue further 
that way, than in the old method of directly ſending the wool to the ports of Flanders and 
Brabant. By the above-named act of this thirty-firſt year, leave is granted to denizens, as 
well as aliens, to export wool, wool-fels, and leather, for fix years to come; paying the cuſ- 
tom of fifty ſhillings for each ſack of wool, and the fame for three hundred wool-fels, and five 
pounds for each laſt of leather: the fack of wool to contain twenty-ſix ſtone, each ftone four- 
teen pounds weight, according to the weight of the ſtandard of the Exchequer ; that is, three 
hundred and. fixty-four pownd-weight, as by the faid ftatute-ſtaple; which is alſo confirmed 
by an a& in the thirty-fourth of his reign, in the year 1360; and never to be more or leſs 
than the ſaid weight of three hundred and fixty-four pounds. Above one hundred thouſand 
; facks of wool were now annually exported from England : for not only the woollen manufac- 
ture of the Netherlands, now at its greateſt height, was entirely ſupplied therewith, HET alſo, 
in a great degree, thoſe of Venice, Florence, and Genoa. 
In the ſaid thirty- firſt year of King Edward III. that act was made which was called the 
Statute of Herrings, for prohibiting the people of Great Yarmouth from going out to fea to 
| meet the herring-fiſhers coming to Yarmouth fair, by er practice they foreſtalled the ſaid 
- | mumarket for fiſh; ſo that, with other finiſter practices kt that fair, the herrings were made 
dearer to the King and his people. It was therefore now enacted, That herrings ſhould be 
„ brought freely and unſold, into the haven of Yarmouth, where the fair was kept ; and that | 
„ none ſhall buy any herrings to hang in their houſes by covin, nor in other manner, at a 
« higher price than forty ſhillings per laſt, containing ten thouſand herrings. Neither ſhall 
<« any pyker (a veſſeF or ſmall ſhip then fo called) practiſe the buying of freſh herrings in the 
de haven of Yarmouth, betwixt Michaelmas and the feaſt of St. Martin. The hundred of 
“ herrings ſhall be accounted ſix-ſcore, and the laſt, ten thouſand. The Barons of the 


« Cinque Ports ſhall govern: the fair of Yarmouth, according to the W made between 
«them 


or THE onreN or bude 5 


7 ; o 10 all bt the piept of Varmourh, confirmed by the King a e 165 . 5 
e in the right of buying and ſelling of herrings, OE _ e in bas ne towns of 1 F omen 


« where herrings are taken and ſearched.. 
By this and ſeveral other ſtatutes of this Wat it e r the fair a 


that at this time there were any pickled or falted herrings wet in barrels ; for the freſh her- 

| rings above-mentioned, ſeem only oppoſed to herrings falted to be made 1860 red herrings. 

By the ſaid ſtatutes it-likewiſe appears, that there was then a vaſt fiſhery on the Norfolk 
coaſt in general, as well for cod, ling, &c. as for herrings : and that the ports of Norfolk, 
ſuch as Blakeney, Clay, Cromer, Rc. had at this time many ſhips, doggers, and other fiſh- 
ing veſſels, and were very thriving towns. But when the Dutch entered with fo much ſpirit 
and commercial zeal into the fiſhery, thoſe towns fell into fach decay, tat WE 700 hereafter 
find money ſeveral times granted by Parliament for their relief. mY 

In the ſame act of the thirty-firft of Edward III. cap. ii. there is a che- e that no man 


% may buy nets, hooks, nor other inſtruments for the fiſhery i in the county of Norfolk, ex- 


c cepting n maſters, and mariners of ſhips uſing the fiſhery, upon pain of impriſon- 
4 ment, &c. Which probably was deſigned for the better 1 UP art t and myſtery of 
the fiſhery Lot being communicated to other nations. nat 

In theſe times, as we have partly remarked under the year 133 55 there Kü to have been a 
conſiderable commerce between Venice and the Netherlands, In the fixth volume, p. I1, of 
the Fœdera, King Edward III. in this year, grants, at the requeſt of John Duke, or Doge 
of Venice, a ſafe conduct for five Venetian gallies, laden with merchandize bound to Flan- 
ders; and in the two following years, for ſix gallies each year. Theſe paſſes, as they are 


now uſually termed, were on account of the Wars in which England was then engaged with. | 


France. 

There are many treaties in the fifth and fixth volumes of the F concerning the re- 
ſtoring of King David Bruce, or David II. of Scotland, to his liberty, whoſe een Joanna 
was ſiſter to King Edward III. He had now been eleven years a priſoner in England: and in 
p. 40 of vol. vi. we find it effected in this year 1357, after his ranſom, formerly agreed in the 
year 1354, to be ninety thouſand marks, was raiſed to one hundred thouſand marks, (again 
for a reaſon already aſſigned named ſterling, and {till equal to two hundred and fifty thouſand: 
marks of modern money) to be paid in ten yearly payments of ten thouſand marks. By 
this laſt agreement, King Edward III. bound a number of the nobility of Scotland, and 
alſo three aldermen, burghers, or merchants, of each of the three following towns, viz: E- 
dinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen, and two from each of the towns of Dundee, Innerkeithing, 
Carail, Cowper, St. Andrews, Sterling, Montroſe, Linlithgow, Hadington, Dunbarton, 
Rutherglen, Laherk, Dumfries, and Peebles, under their hands and ſeals, and the ſeals of 
thoſe corporations, to make good the faid payments. For which alſo certain great men, 
therein named by Edward, were to remain as hoſtages. The fine modern city of Glaſgow, 
which has ſince exceeded all the Scotiſh towns in commerce, and all but Edinburgh in point 
of magnitude, not being herein named, makes it probable that it was not then conſiderable 
enough to be made one of thoſe cautionary towns. In the ſame volume, under the year 
1360, we find the Scots had paid up the firſt three payments, amounting to thirty thouſand: 
marks: and although Dr. Drake, in his Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica, (who had not the Fœdera 


en "I 
Yarmouth Haven was a very great one, which drew thither'ſhips and veſſels from London 


and many other parts. Yet it does not clearly appear from any words i in thoſe ſtatutes, c.. 
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on to ſet him right) 8 that it does not appear in biſtory how this ranſom was paid; yet in 1 8 
treaty between thoſe two Kings, after David's arrival in Scotland, (as in the Foedera, vol. vi 
p. 468, 493, 550, and 774) he, by the advice of the States; agreed to pay. Edward one e 
"I -. thouſand pounds ſterling} in the year 1365, in ſundry payments, on condition of renewing | 
the truce. for twenty-five years. Which debt, by gradual payments, was, in the year 1377 
choc to twenty thouſand marks. For King Robert II: (Stuart) who had married Margery 
" River half ſiſter; to the ſaid David II. ſucceeding him in 1370, continued thoſe payments 
pumgdctually, as appears in vol. vii. p. 1 52, of the e under the year 1 3777 and laſtly, i in 
vol. vii. p. 417, there is a full diſcharge for the whole. 
Mr. Barnes, .in his Hiſtory of King Edward III. quotes Fo W That Vive David 
II. of Scotland came in the year 1358, to viſit King Edward, and defired of him, That the 
36, merchants of Scotland might freely traffick in England, as the Engliſh merchants ſhould alſo 
ey 6 do in Scotland, as one nation and people, and that their e might be current with 
60 ours, and ours with theirs which was granted“. 
1358 . Beſide the incorporated Company of the Merchants of bh Staple of England, — 1 manag⸗ 
1 ed the huſineſs of the exportation of what was at this time the ſtaple merchandize of the king- 
dom in the various methods already recited, there ſtarted up a ſociety of merchants tiled, 
now. and long after, The Brotherhoof of. St. Thomas Becket ; ; from which ſociety proceeded 
| the Company or Fellowſhip of the Merchants- Adventurers of England, whoſe Secretary, 
Wheeler, in his vindication of this new company, publiſhed i in 1601, ſays, That in the year 
1358, they received ample privileges from Louis Count of Flanders, for fixing their houſe or 
ſtaple for Engliſh woollen cloth at Bruges, whereby, ſays Wheeler, a great concourſe of 
merchants were drawn to that city from all parts of Europe. Yet from the more authentic 
. and undoubted authority of the Fœdera, we have ſeen that, as far back as the year 1341, King 
Edward III. fixed the ſtaple for wool, leather, and tin, at the ſaid city of Bruges, which, it 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, brought ma commerce and wealth into Flanders, whilſt 
it remained there. 5 3 
And as the woollen manufacture of e was ado very much by this time, the ſo- 
ciety of Merchants of St. Thomas Becket, who meddled not with the unmanufactured ſtaple 
„ wares of wool, &c. now began to ſend thither Engliſh made cloth, which after this time was 
exported in great quantities ; ſo that they were therefore greatly inſtrumental i in the enriching 
of Bruges. As our wool became more and more employed or worked up at home into cloth, 
this new ſociety grew daily into more credit, until, at length, engroſſing all the cloth, &c. into 
their own management, the firſt and moſt ancient corporation of e fell « or * dwindled to 
what we ſee it at this day, a mere nothing. * 
13 30 King Edward the Third's conditions for the releaſe of John the French King, and for a 
peace with that kingdom, being rejected by the States of France, as being too hard to be com- 
plied with, Edward prepared an army of one hundred thouſand men to inyade France, which 
| be tranſported from Sandwich to Calais with a fleet of eleven hundred ſail of ſhips. Vet the 
1360 next year the famous treaty of Bretigny, near Chartres, Was concluded between the two na- 
tions, which for a time put an end to the war; and King John of France Was releaſed by 
King Edward at Calais, | | 
_ Beſide the many fine provinces nd + cities in "Pines which by this treaty, as appeared 
in vol. VI. p.178 to 196, of the Fœdera, were yielded by King John to Edward, he agreed to 


10 pay bim for the ranſom of his perſon, three millions of Sold crowns, worth three ſhil- 
3 lings ; 
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lings and four pence ſterling each, or, as the. treaty expreſſes it, rites of which were equal to 


an Engliſh noble, (i. e. fix ſhillings and eight pence). 80 that this ranſom was almoſt: equal 


tio five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling of the money of that period; which having ſtill very 


near thrice the quantity of ſilver that our modern pound contains, was nearly equal id one mil- | 
lion and an half of our preſent ſterling money. A vaſt ſum indeed for thoſe times, had it 
been duly paid. Of theſe three millions of crowns, the firſt payment was to be fix hundred 


- thouſand crowns ; which ſum, Voltaire in his General Hiſtory of Europe, ſays, ** that France, 


« exhauſted as it then was, could not furniſh ; fo that they were obliged to recall the Jews, 


and to ſell them the privileges of living and trading in France. The King himſelf was re- 


duced to the neceſſity of paying for the neceſſaries of his houſhold in leather money, in the 
« middle of which there was a little nail of ſilver.“ Authors are not agreed concerning the 
true motive of King John's returning again to England; though Grimſton's tranſlation of 


cc 


Mathieu's Hiſtory of King Louis XI. (the original of which we have never met with) and 
ſome other authors, ſay, that not being able to raĩiſe that payment, he came back, highly to 
his honour, to ſurrender himſelf again to Edward. Be this as it may, Mathien gives, on this 


occaſion, ſome inſtances of the ſcarcity of money in France about this time, from the ſmall 
portions and dowries of the ſons and daughters of that crown: ſuch as, that ** Iſabella of 
« France, married to the King of England with a dowry of but one thouſand eight hundred 
pounds ſterling: and Charles Count de Valois had but the value of one thouſand: pounds 
e ſterling yearly rent for his portion. Gold was at this time very ſcarce in France, nor had 
« they plenty of it afterwards but by their traffick with Italy; which country had, by its great 


«© commerce, in a manner ſtored up all the gold of Europe, ſo that while the Kings of France 
could give at moſt but about ſix thouſand pounds ſterling of portion with their daughters, a 


„Puke of Milan ¶MViſconti) gave two hundred thouſand crowns” (gold: florins it ſhould be, 


as will be ſoon ſhewn) © with his daughter to Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſon to Edward III. 
« King of England.“ Such, in thoſe days, was the vaſt difference between Italy enjoying 
an extenſive commerce, and ſupplying the reſt of Europe with the richeſt manufactures and 
the produce of the Eaſt, and France, naturally an excellent and plentiful country, but which 


had then neither commerce nor manufactures. And ſuch will ever be the cafe, in a greater 


or leſs W in the een e all countries. baer as we | Have LITRE ob- 


ſerved e 2rnpont an f 2 


By this treaty of Reuß, The Bk of lanes for himſelf 5 Gere ans to bun 


don Scotland, and not to aid that kingdom, nor to make any alliance with it in future againſt 
the kingdom of England. On the other hand, King Edward III. for himſelf, his ſon and 


ſucceſſors, agreed to depart from all alliances they had with the Flemings, and to give them no 
aid for the future, nor make any alliance with them hereafter againſt France, Which mutual 
ſtipulations do not ſeem to have ever been intended to be kept by either party. 0 

For the more effectually ſecuring the payment of his vaſt ranſom, King John, by a 3 
deed, confirmed the eighteenth article of the treaty of Bretigny; which obliged him, within 


three months after his departure from Calais, to ſend thither as hoſtages four burghers of Paris, 
and two from each of the following towns, viz. St. Omer, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Liſle, 


Douay, Tournay, Rheims, Chalons, Troyes, Chartres, Thoulouſe, Lyons, Orleans, Com- 
piegne, Rouen, Caen, Tours, and Bourges; to be the moſt ſufficient perſons in thoſe re- 
ſpectirxe towns; over and above ſeveral princes of the blood, and many great lords of France, 
who likewiſe remained as hoſtages for this end in England. Notwithſtanding all which, 
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AN HISTORICAL AND: CunONOLOGICAL: DEDveriON 


1 yy fs hundred thouſand crowns of King Joh) $ nen are unpaid when King Henry v. 


came to the crown of England. —Fcedera, vol. vi. p. 28). 


In this ſame year, though prior to the ſigning the treaty: of 8 King "WAY 4 . | 


1 for one month, for the defence of his coaſts, an invaſion being apprehended from th 
n whilſt his father remained priſoner in England, the daily pay of which Gd 5 
"i; . the information of the Tae vol. vi. p. 1 1 a 


0 * 
i 


e 5 . 
"Hob a 8 who wel had two or three men amel on 0 x by his ade 5 2 5 
For an armed man „  woeggs 2 „ 8 
For an archer, = e . . 


0 0 


ver large pay, conſidering 25 money was mull chow two Re, an balf 1 times the weight 5 5 


ours at this day, and would . go about five times as far as in our wen) but then it was 


but for one month. _ 
In vol. vi. p. 172, of the ese King Edward UI. Tos WO FAY that Sits 5 were mines 


K of gold and ſilver to be found in ſeveral parts of Ireland, grants '** commiſhon to James le 


% Botteler, Earl of Ormond, his Juſticiary of that country, to the Archbiſhop of Dublin, and 


to Thomas de Baddeby, Tante of Ireland, to ſearch for and a8 the ſaid ſuppoſed Mines 
4 for his benefit.“ „ "le 
But as we hear no more of theſe ſuppoſed riches aferwards we ny 1 8 tk this Was a 


falſe information. 
In this ſame year, an act of the thirty- fifth of King Edward UI. called the Ordinance of 
Herrings, directs, That inſtead of the reſtraints hitherto laid on fiſhers and buyers of herrings 


at the fairs of Yarmouth, it was ordained, ©* That in lieu of confining the ſale of herrings 


, 08 daily to the time between ſun- riſing and ſun-ſet, and the power aſſumed by the hoſts of the 


% town of Yarmouth, who lodged the fiſhers for herrings, of direCting the ſale of them, 
«© whereby the prices were greatly raiſed above the former prices; all perſons Whatever were 
now to be at liberty to buy herrings openly at Yarmouth fair, but not privily. None ſhall 
«© bid upon another till he has done: and herrings may be fold by fiſhers at any time or 
% hour.” 

We have ſeen under the years 1280, 1295, * 1348, that the Vandalic 1 i. e. 
thoſe ſituated on the north ſhores of Germany on the Baltic ſea, were become very potent in 


ſhipping, ſo as to make ſucceſsful oppoſition to the crowns of Norway and Denmark, when 


| impoſing unreaſonable tolls, cuſtoms, and other hardſhips on them; not being afraid to wage 


even a formal naval war againſt ſo powerful a prince as Waldemar III. King of Denmark, of 


which the moſt authentic hiſtorians of the northern crowns give particular accounts. Thoſe 


Vandalic cities had a fœderal union in relation to the mutual defence of their commerce long 


before this time. Nevertheleſs, from what the great Penſionary De Witt writes on this ſub- 


jekt, in his book of the Intereſt of Holland, part. i. chap. xi. one would ſuſpect they had not 
been before ſo cloſely united until this year 1360. His words are, . And ſeeing by the wars 


© about the year 1360, between Denmark and Sweden, the eaſtern cities on the Baltic ſhores 
e ſuffered great loſſes by ſea, and, amongſt others, were plundered by the pirates belonging to 
e the famous city of Wiſbuy, ſixty-ſix of their cities cavenanted together to ſcour the ſeas 
i from ſuch piracies, and to ſecure their goods. And thus became and continued, in the eaſ- 


© tern trade the only traffickers and carriers by fea ; by that means beating all other nations 


« Out of ths ocean, till after the year 1400, that the art of ſalting and curing of Ok 10 
66 foun 
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3 1360 0 pound out in Fhudetz and chat thereby the fiſheries i in theſe Netherlands were added to bur 


40 manufaktures; EN FITC 15 more eee dere the trade and 1 J propa of the Eaſt- 


. « erfings.”: N Ka 


Here we muſt take the liberty to wake a * brief remarks,” Piri, With all Ids Abrede 
to the great author we have juſt quoted, it is plain that there was between thoſe cities an union 
of counſels and arms, at leaſt eighty years prior to this time, for the defence of their com- 
merce, Secondly, That although he ſays the falting, as well as curing of hertings was not 
found out till after the year 1400, he can only mean or intend the curing of that fiſh in the 
manner now {till uſed : for we need not remind our readers of what our chronological alphabet 


will readily ſhew them under the words Herrings, Yarmouth, Rogen, Schonen, &c. that 


there were, long before this time, fairs held on the coaſts of thoſe parts for the ſale of herrings 


on board their ſhipping, to which many ſhips reſorted, for the purchaſe of herrings, from diſ- 


tant nations; wherefore, as we have already obſerved, they muſt have had the knowledge of 


ſalting that fiſh, though probably not ſo well for keeping any length of imme, Wa in different 
climates, as by the preſent manner of curing them. 


Laſtly, whilſt this foederal union was ſtrictly preſerved, the Hanſeatics were in a manner 
actual ſovereigns of thoſe northern ſeas, as well without as within the Baltic; and their ſhips 


being very large, they became the general carriers for a great ny.” of a ger? ag and their OW 
veſſels were moreover often hired by princes in their wars. 


We meet with nothing hitherto in this century, nor indeed fines our King Alfred'l time, 


that has the appearance of a ſpirit of maritime diſcovery of new countries: only, under this 


1361 


year, Hakluyt mentions one Nicholas de Linna, a friar of Oxford, who it ſeems was a great 


aſtronomer, and was ſaid to have made ſeveral voyages to the moſt northerly iſlands of the 
world; the draughts of which he preſented to King Edward III. But he has not faid that thoſe 
draughts are now in being. And this 1s all that we know of thoſe voyages, which poſſibly 
might be as far as the Shetland Iſles, or ee to Iceland and the Ne ned * ne on ac- 
count of his aſtronomical obſervations. 

Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, lib. iv. relates, „ That King Waldemar III. of Den- 
„ mark, did, in the year 1361, attack the city of Wiſbuy in the iſle of Gothland, then an 
15 emen very famous throughout Europe; and having taken it, he carried off a vaſt 
* booty.” This, adds Meurſius, ſo enraged the Hans- towns, that they ſeized on the Daniſh 
ſhips and merchandize every where, declared war againſt Denmark, and having made an alli- 
ance with Haquin King of Norway, the Duke of Mecklenburg, and the Earl of Holſtein, who 
commanded the fleet, all but the ſquadron of Lubeck, over which that city placed a comman- 
der of their own appointment, they, in the enſuing year 1362, attack Copenhagen, taking 
its caſtle and deſtroying the town; but they miſcarried in their attempt on Helſingburg, be- 


ing obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Whereupon Waldemar ſent his ſon Chriſtopher with a fleet, 


which defeated the Lubeck ſquadron, taking ſix of their ſhips, burning , Others of them, 
and obliging the remainder to fly to their own port of Travemond. Although, by Penſionary 
De Witt's account, the people of Wiſbuy had, ſo lately as the preceding year, pirated upon 
the Hans- towns, yet they might have ſoon after have arranged their differences, ſo as now to 
have made a common cauſe of the hoſtilities of Denmark againſt thoſe commercial cities. 

In the ſame year, there is a letter in the fourth volume, p. 312, of the Fœdera, from King 
Edward III. of England, to Magnus King of Norway, in behalf of ſome Engliſh merchants 


of Yarmouth, Norwich, St. Edmund's Bury, Colcheſter, &c. who had ſent out a ſhip laden 
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AN HISTORICAL * CHRONOLOGICAL, dove rien 


3 with Engliſh woollen cloths and other merchandize to the value of two. thouſand 1 


1 
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bound to Schonen; but that ſhip ſtopping at an harbour in Norway, and upon aftorm arifing, 
they carried their goods on ſhore for ſafety, when that King's officers had ſeized on the mat 
cargo for his uſe.. Edward defires Magnus to order reſtitution, with damages. 1 

Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum (from the Monaſticon) relates, that wheat Gola 
o cheap as two ſhillings the quarter, or three pence per buſhel, although but two years be. 
fore. i. e. in 1359, it was ſo dear as one pound fix ſhillings and 7 Pence per quarter, Two 
hens alſo were ſold for one penny, and a hog for one ſhilling and fix pence. Had this cheap. 
neſs continued, money being ſtill near thrice the filver of ogrs at this day, and all things cheap 
in proportion, then the ordinary rate of living would have been eight or nine times as cheap 
as in our days; which, however, was not to be expected. 

One of the great complaints of the ſubjects of England in various reigns, and particularly ; in 
the reign. of King Edward III. was againſt the atbitrary proceedings of the Purveyors of Pro- 
viſions, &e. for the King's houſhold, journies, &c. who frequently uſed great violence, not 
enly by ſeizing of proviſions, corn, forage, &c. wherever they could find them, and to whom- 
ſoe yer they belonged, and often, perhaps, whether intended to be ſold or not, but alſo took 
them at their own prices; ſeizing alſo frequently on the people” s carts, waggons, and horſes, 


to be forcibly employed in carrying the Court's proviſions and baggage. It appears alſo, tha 


at this time, the lords and other great men of the King's court aſſumed the liberty of oppreſſ- 
ing the people in the ſame manner. Wbereupon an act of Parliament Ne in the 2 

of King Edward III. 1362, cap. ii. in ſubſtance as follows, 88 
* For that grievous complaint hath been made of Purveyors of Victuals for the houſes 1 
the King, Queen, and their eldeſt Son, and of other lords and ladies of the realm; the 
* King, of his own will, and without motion of the great Men or Commons, hath ordain- 
ed, That from henceforth no man of the realm ſhall have any taking, but himſelf 


* 


6 


* 


and the Queen. And moreover, that on ſuch purveyances, henceforth for the King and 


4 Queen, ready payment ſhall be made i in hand, and at the current market prices. And that 
the heinous name of Puryeyor be changed, and named Buyer. But if the Buyer cannot 
well agree with the ſeller, then the takings” (i. e. by force) *© that ſhall be made for the ſaid 
“ two houſes” (i. e. of the King and Queen) „ ſhall be made by view, teſtimony, and ap- 
i praiſement of the lords of the manor, or their bailiffs, conſtables, and four good men of 
4 every town, containing the quantity of their takings, and the price, &c. And that the 
takings be made in a convenient and eaſy manner, without dureſs, compulſion, menace, or 
& other villainy, and where greateſt plenty 1 is, and in a meet time: and that no more be taken 
„ than ſhall be needful in the ſeaſon for the {aid two houſes. —And:that no man ſhall be bound 
to obey to,” (i. e. be under the controul * the Buyers of other lords againſt their agree- 
“ ment and will, nor to the buyers of the faid two royal houſes, unleſs they pay in band And 
that the takings of eorm and malt for the King and Queen, be duly meaſured. and ſtriked, 
« and not by heap : and that ready payment be made for the carriages.” This * a mere 
douceur for the occaſion of the moment. 

By another act, cap. iii. of this ſame year, it was 3 That no Buyers Ther | 
of carriages ſhall take any gift for ſparing to be made, nor ſhall charge nor EL any man 
4 for ilIl-will.“ 

Three more acts of Parliament were made in this 1 year for reſtraining Purveyors 
50m uſing t the ſubjeQs i ill: but what we. have already recited, f is more than n to. = 
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how bad the liberty and boperty of the middling aft Nd 10, 't pebple were tir thoſs 
ind eſpecially from thoſe purveyances, by which the little commbrcg they Had w 


The rate at which a fingle man, a cletzyman, might live ch at this tinte, 7 60 be ſeen 
by an act of Parliament of this thirty-fixth year of King Edward III. chap. VIII. Whereby 


«Ka penalty was to be impoſed by the biſhops upon prieſts taking more wages than is aſſigned. 


« And that no man ſhall give to a pariſh prieſt for his wages above five marks, or three pounds 
4 ſhillings and eight pense,“ (equal to eight pounds one ſhilling and eight pence of modern 


money) ** or elſe his board and one pound fix fix ſhillings and eight pence.” Thus we ſce that 


a prieft might at this time board for two pounds, or between five and fix pounds of our mo- 


ney per annum ; and the other one pound fix ſhillings and eight pence, was thought by the 


legiſlature ſufficient for all his other expences, as cloaths, &c. Now their filver coins being 
two and a half times the weight of ours, this three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence was 
equal to eight pounds one ſhilling and eight pence of our money ; and the clergy being 


then all ſingle men, we may ſuppoſe he could not live decently for leſs than forty pounds | 


yearly ; ſo that living, or, in other words, wheat and other things neceſſary and convenient, 
were af leaſt, at this time four times as cheap as in our days, both clergy and laity living more 
abſtemiouſly and plainly in thoſe times than at preſent, as will partly appear by a ſumptuary 


law of the following year. 
c The value of money was ſo far ſank in the ſecond year of King Henry V. that this al- 
lowance to pariſh prieſts was raiſed to ſix pounds for their board, apparel, and other neceſſa- | 


ries; and for chaplains only four pounds thirteen ſhillings and ty Pence. But this ſtatute 
was totally repealed by the twenty-firſt of James I. 

At this time we find our ſtaple towns much frequented by töteign vickhaiin from the Ne- 
therlands, Germany, and the Hans-towns, as alſo from Lombardy ; j and as à proof hereof, we 
have an act of Parliament of this ſame year, (thirty-fixth Edward III. cap. vii.) concerning 
queſtions ariſing between buyers and ſellers of wool, reſpecting its goodneſs, packing, &c. 
in the ſaid Engliſh ſtaple towns. In each of which towns it is directed, that ſix fit per- 


ſons be choſen as judges, viz. four aliens, whereof two ſhall be of Germany, and two of 


Lombardy, and two of England. And in all caſes where merchant- -ſtrangers had any com- 
plaints, they were to name two of their own number, who were to ſit with the mayor and 
two conſtables of each of the reſpective ſtaple towns: who, by another act of this ſame year, 
were appointed to be annually elected by the body of merchants, as well foreigners as Engliſh. 

—And although, as has been elſewhere obſerved, the mayor of each ſtaple was a diſtinct 
officer or magiſtrate from the mayor, bailiff, or other chief magiſtrate of the reſpective towns 


verein ſuch ſtaples were erected, the latter were, however, obliged to give needful aſſiſtance to 
the former, who were hereby made a diſtin& corporation or body politic, within another cor- 


poration, with a common ſeal, &c. and were to nt and hold courts of law-merchant for de- 


termining all mercantile affairs, and for puniſhing and amercing offenders. Neither were the 


Judges itinerant; nor the ordinary civil magiſtrates « of the ſaid Raple towns, to intermeddle or 
have cognizance in the faid ſtaples in mercantile affairs, diſputes, debts, &c. which were en- 


tirely left to the mayor and other miniſters now eſtabliſhed in the ſaid ſtaple towns, who, had 


a diſtinct priſon for ſuch matters in each town. To all which, being long ſince out of uſe and 


forgotten, we ſhall now only add, that there are in the ſtatute book no fewer than twenty- 


XX 2 | eight 


as greatly diſ- 
y di 
_ turbed; for the purveyances extended equally to foreign mexchandite imported, eh as wines, 
&c, taken at the King's price. 
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Lens as well as. aliens were again permitted. to export ſtaple wares, in the year 1357. The 
many foreign traders reſorting to and living at theſe Engliſh ſtaple towns, might probably! In 
troduce therein, at leaſt in ſome of them, a diſpoſition to foreign commerce N the inha- 
bitants, which afterwards helped to forward it as a national object. | 


glorum facies altera, cap. iii. obſerves, ** That even the rudiments of grammar were delivered 
to boys in French, and not in Engliſh, till this time.“ Their prieſts addreſſes to Heaven, 
e people, were e likewiſe 1 in an unknown language, and ſo e for almoſt 


3 363 The following act of Parliament of the ee ee of King Edward III. would be thought 
a very unreaſonable one in our 9 viz. That merchants ſhall deal or uſe but in one kind 


the above · mentioned points are confirmed. Laſtly, from the whole, we may ſee the reaſon 
why the corporation or ſociety, of Merchants of the Staple are not named in the late ſtatutes, 
viz. becauſe the King and Parliament had confined the exportation of ſtaple wares ſolely to 
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an. HISTORICAL, AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEBDVETION 


2254 wah chapters or heads tomprehended- a the Eons Statute 'of the Staple, already 8 
tioned under the year 1353, relating to that new inſtitution, and for the conveni 
merchants reſiding in or frequenting thoſe ſtaple towns, _ 


SEE of _—_ 


By a ſtatute of the following year, being the thirty-ſeventh of King Eqward III. cap. vii. 


merchants- ſtrangers or aliens, whereby the buſineſs of that ſociety was ſuſpended until "my 


A flatute of the thirty-fixth Edward III. cap. xv. was made for obliging all 5 pleadings i in 
the ſeveral caurts of judicature, to be for the future in the Engliſh tongue, and to be enrolled 


in the Latin tongue; e becauſe” as this ſtatute ſets forth, ** it had been often repreſented to 
the King by the Prelates, Dukes, Earls, Barons, and all the commonalty, that great miſ. 
<«. chiefs have happened to divers of the realm, for that the laws, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes be 
* pleaded and judged in the French tongue, which is much unknown in the realm, the people 


% having no knowledge or underſtanding of what is ſaid for or againſt them by their pleaders ; 
« —yet the former terms and forms of law ſhall be continued.” Mr. Selden, in his Jani An- 


two centuries later. 


or ſort of merchandize only.” The preamble in on French record aſſigns the grounds of 
this law, viz. That thoſe merchants called grof ers” i. e. wholeſale dealers, had, by co- 
vin and. by orders made amongſt themſelves in their fraternities or guilds, engroſſed all 


<< ſorts of wares, whereby they ſuddenly raiſe their prices, and that they laid up other mer- 
„ chandize till they became dear, &c.—Wherefore every merchant hereafter ſhall chooſe 
| n which kind of wares or merchandize he will deal in, and ſhall deal in no other, &c.” Here 


it is plain that the word merchant, in thoſe times, meant no more than a ſhopkeeper or 
warehouſeman. This likewiſe direQs the maſter, artificers and handicraftſmen to uſe but one 
trade or myſtery, which they ſhould chooſe and adhere to, under a penalty.. Yet women arti- 


ficers, viz. makers of laces, points, fringes, and many other things of wool, linen, and fil, 5 
were hereby ſtill indulged in their former latitude. 

The firſt part of this law, ſo. unadviſedly enacted, was therefore totally repealed ; in the fol- 
lowing year. But that relating to handicraftſmen. was not repealed till the fifth year. of Queen 


Elizabeth. 
By cap. vii. goldſmiths work of filver was enacted to be of good ſterling ſtandard. Every 
<« Maſter ſhall have his. own proper mark; and when the King's ſurveyors ſhall have made 


« their eſſay, and ſet the King' s mark on the work, then the workman fall ſet his mark on 
« if iKewne.” 7 | 
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3 At this time, the W wealth had brought on an increaſing; luxury ang all ranks: 


of people in England, which occalioned. as WORN as een Nee n in one lefon of 
_ Parbamet&, 4 $ 


K 8 


In cap. vii. the We ſets FR 8 the rd 15 0 e of fo forts: | 


of people beyond their eſtate and degree, to the deſtruction and impoveriſhment of all the 
„ land: Wherefore it was enacted, That men- ſervants Ef lords, as alſo of tradeſmen and 


« artizans, ſhall be content with one meal of fiſh or fleſh every day; and the other meals daily 


„ ſhall be of milk, cheeſe, butter, and the like. And the cloth they wear ſhall not exceed 
the price of two marks for the whole piece: neither ſhall they uſe any ornaments of gold, 


« ſilver, filk, or Oy nor Sn" wives _ Mts a mw” veils ove the value of 


twelve pence. “ : 


Cap. ix. Artizans ad yeomen \ ſhall not wear cloth he ws of We ſhillings the- £ 


« whole piece,” our fineſt eloth was then worth about fix pounds per piece) nor the orna- 
« ments before named. Nor their women any veils of filk ; but only thoſe of thread made 
„in England. ” 8 Y 

Cap. Gentlemen under the 6 of Knights, not having one \ hundred pounds yarly 
&« jn land, ſhall wear no cloth above four and a half marks the whole piece. Neither ſhall they 


* nor their females uſe cloth of gold, ſilver, or embroidery, &c. But Eſquires having two 


hundred pounds or upwards of yearly rent, may wear cloth of five marks the whole piece 


« or cloth; and they and their females may alſo wear ſtuff of filk, . ribbons, girdles, or 
« e | oy 

Cap. xi. © Merchants, citizens, ba and artificers or idibfaien' as well of London: 
as elſewhere, who have goods and chattels of the clear value of five hundred pounds, and 
their females, may wear as is allowed to gentlemen and eſquires of one hundred pounds per 
annum. And merchants, citizens, and burgeſſes, worth above one thouſand pounds in 
goods and chattels, "nyſe" and their pang wear the ſame as ee of two hundred 
pounds per annum.“ 
Cap. xii. Knights of two hundied marks re OY may wear cloth of fix marks the cloth, but 
no higher; but not cloth of gold, nor furred with ermine, &c. But all knights and ladies 
having above four hundred marks yearly, up to one thouſand pounds per annum, may wear 
as they pleaſe, ermine excepted.; and they may uſe ornaments of pearls and precious ſtones, . 
for their heads only.” 


Cap. x11. © Clerks having mr in cathedrals, colleges, xc. may wear as knights and 
60 eſquires of the ſame income.“ 1 
Cap. xiv.“ Plowmen, carters, ſhepherds, and ſuch like, not having, forty. ſhillings value : 
in goods or chattels, ſhall wear no ſort of cloth but blanket and ruſſet lawn-of twelve penc 


« 
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6c 


60 


«6c 
66 
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And whoever uſes. other apparel than is. 0 by the above laws, ſhall forfeit the i 
« ſame,” | | 

Cap. xv. “ Clothiers ſhall make ſuitable quantities of cloth of all the. before named prices; 

and mercers and ſhopkeepers in towns and cities ſhall Keep due ſortments thereof, ſo chat. 
theſe laws may be duly obſerved.“ ä 

t To a curious enquirer into cuſtoms and faſhions of old times, theſe ſumptuary laws 

may be agreeable to read, as not being in all, or moſt of the printed ſtatute books. By the laſt 

chapter or head alſo we may ſee, that by this time there was plenty of woollen cloth of various: 


c6 


«6 


- 
| 
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and ſhall wear girdles. or belts ; and they ſhall only eat and drink ſuitable to their ſtations. 
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1 . D. 5 
F; 133 prices and fneneſs Wale in Wann, Laſtly we may further remark, that OY in 4 
-wealthy countries luxury will ever be growing up, yet it is not for the'peneral benefit of com 
merce to impoſe, as in the above named laws, an abſolute prohibition of every degree of A 
1 ſome may think it to be juſt, and for the benefit of the public, that ſuch as ſtep fo far 5 | 
of their proper tanks as to eat, drink, and wear what no way becomes their ſtation, ſhould be | 
' - taxed accordingly,” could it be done without myolving i in the regulation, thofe who have a juſt 
title to ſach indulgence. This, however, is a point which ſhould be very maturely weighed = 
before it be executed; and in mercantile countries, if not every where elfe, reftraints will 
op eser de found hurtful, ane in ſome meaſure W rac Where ad OE is firmly 
| eſtabliſhed. | 
= p. 8 of the fixth * of Re 8 Feeders we ds a treaty on foot Salben King 
Edward III. and King David II. of Scotland, for procuring the ſtates of Scotland to "Ig 
that in caſe of David's deceaſe without iſſue, the crown of Scotland ſhould devolve on Edward 
III. and his iſſue. Each nation ſtill preſerving their diſtinct laws, cuſtoms, &c. which, how. 
ever, proved abortive, very probably through the 1 intrigues of France. Happy had it been for 
both parts of Britain had it then been nn. ow much 1 innocent blood of both nations 
would have been ſpared ? 


8 
11 


4 That blood which thou end thy great grandſire ſhed, 
& And all that ſince theſe ſiſter nations bled, 
“ Had been unſpilt, had happy Edward known, 
4 That all the blood he ſpilt had been his own.“ | 
DEN HA's Cooper - Hill, 


yz 


And how much more improved, populous, and enriched would Scotland, and the bor- 
dering counties of England, have been, long before the preſent 8 had that ſucceſſion 
taken place in the Engliſh royal line. : 
In an Act of Parliament of the . of King Edward III. cap. ili. ents or poultry 
are then deſcribed to be very dear. That act therefore limits their prices as follows; their 
money being {till two and a half times the weight of ours. A young capon not to exceed 
three pence, or ſeven pence halfpenny of our money. An old one four pence, A pullet, one 
penny. A hen, two pence. A gooſe, four pence. © And in places where theſe kinds of 
* poultry are now cheaper, they ſhall, becauſe of this act, be raiſed higher.“ This would be 
deemed a very ſingular clauſe indeed, in our days. 
The Hans Towns, according to Angelius a Werdenhagen, their biſtiorographer, vol. ii. 
part vi. p. 2, on their entering into confederacies with the neighbouring Princes, were ſo 
prudent as frequently to ſtipulate a pledge to be put into their hands for their greater ſecurity. 
Thus, in their alliances made, in the years 1363 and 1368, with the Duke of Mecklenburg 
«and the Earl of Holſtein; it was ſtipulated, that for the ſecurity or indemnification of the 
* Hanſeatic cities, the faid two Princes ſhould put certain caſtles into their hands.” But this 
was at a period when this famous mercantile confederacy was in its zenith of power and glory. 
1364 So powerful were the Vandalic Hans Towns at this time, that Werdenhagen, vol. ii. p. 486, 
giving an account of a war between Denmark and them, relates, that the Daniſh fleet receiv- 
cd - total overthrow i in or near the haven or road of 1 where their Whole fleet was 
| deſtroyed 


* 


— l | 23 5 # 
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3 _ N and their Admiral mage priſoner by the Flanſeatis flect, wan Nationed at that 
once famous haven and city. Th 
In the faxth volume, p 439 of the Foedera, we find that the falary or. ** « daily pay of a Lord 7 


„Lieutenant of Ireland, was but a mark, or thirteen ſhillings and four pence per day; even. 

_ * though he was no leſs than King Edward III's fon. Lionel Duke of Clarence, who held that 
« government ſeveral years, the native Iriſh. being then in rebellion againſt England.“ Vet, 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there were then, as well as fines, large emoluments belonging: 
to that high office, beſide the ſettled falary or pay. 

1365 In the ſame ſixth volume, p. 464, we find an eee and juſt determination of King 

Edward III. in this year, by and according to the ſea laws relating to wrecks. A ſhip of 
Aberdeen in Scotland, belonging to the Biſhop of that city, laden with merchandize, was 
driven by ſtorm from her anchors in the road of Aberdeen, as far as Great Yarmouth, where 
the people of that town ſeized on the ſhip and goods as a wreck, although there were two men 
left alive and on board. Upon the Scotiſh Ambaſſador s reclaiming this ſhip and cargo, King 
Edward directed, that if there was any living creature found in the ſaid ſhip, the veſſel, and: 
all its cargo, ſhould he delivered to the owners at Aberdeen. This,“ ſays the King, be- 
ing agreeable to the laws and cuſtoms of our kingdom. ? 

Tae city of Hamburgh, which was, at this time, a place of great 9 ahtained of 
th Emperor Charles IV. the privilege of holding an. annual fair for three weeks at Whitſun- 
tide; which fair continues to the preſent time, and i is, we iwann the ſame now uſually called 
Hamburgh Summer Fair, by our traders. 

We muſt acknowledge our obligations to Dr. Brady's uſeful Treatiſe of Cities and Burghs, 
on many accounts. Nothing i is more remarkable concerning the great growth and increaſe of 

burghs in almoſt all the counties of England, than his inſtance of the Sheriff of Lancaſhire's 
return of Members for that county to Parliament, in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth years 
of Edward III. 1365 and 1366; wherein, after giving the names of the two Knights for that 
ſhire, he adds, (non ſunt aliqui civitates ſeu burgi intra comitatum, de quibus, &c. —i. e.“ There 
e are not any cities nor burghs within this county from which any citizens or bungeſſes can, 
or were wont to come, by reaſon of their inability, low condition, or poverty.“ And the 
fame words are in the return of the fiftieth and laſt year of this King, in the year 1373. 
6 Neither,” ſays the author, do we meet with returns for any towns in Lancaſhire from 
„this time, down to King Edward IVth's reign, for one hundred and twenty- four years, and: 
* how much longer cannot be known: The towns of Lancaſter and Preſton had been re-- 
*« preſented ſundry times before, in the reigns of King Edward Iſt, IId, and 111d. But were 
found ſo poor that they could not ſend two ſubſtantial and diſcreet perſons to repreſent: 
* them;” for burghs were in thoſe days always repreſented. by ſome of their own proper 
ton mes and not, as is ſo common in our days, by mere ſtrangers, ** * neither could they- 

* pay the wages of ſuch, if they could have heen found amongſt them.” Vet ſee the happy 
and almoſt amaping alteration made by commerce and manufactures in this county, which at 
preſent juſtly boaſts of Liverpool, the third, if not the ſecond, town of all England for com- 
merce, and its great number of noble mercantile ſhipping, and very great riches ; of Man- 
cheſter, alſo one of the moſt conſiderable of the whole kingdom for its excellent and numerous 
manufactures; of Lancaſter, its county town, of late years become conſiderable alſo in Meigen 
commerce and ſhipping, . though in che. days of. our anceſtors deſcribed to be inhabited. merely 


Þr | by 
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1365 by farmers. Beſides fone other $6 6 towns; all of which! were e formal, and | in s this 4 

| 12233 mere villages. . 5 | 


Oauur hiſtorians in general are at this t time Fall of the met and ſuccelt of our 


* 


foreign parts. From what part of the world,” ſays Echard, did not che En 


* 


People in 


; gliſh now 
ws "__ bring teſtimonials of their valour and renown? Can it be paralleled i in any one ſucceedin 


s reign ſo juſtly as in the preſent? Such of them, for inſtance, as had warred under the Kin 
| of Cyprus, and had been at the taking of Alexandria 1 in e returned with great riches 
1 in cloths of gold, velvets, and precious ſtones.” | 
1366 In thoſe times, when the Kings of England were in want of money for their wars, &c. it 
was very uſual for them to direct the Sheriffs of the ſeveral counties, who. were then alſo the 
collectors of the crown revenue, to make proclamation throughout their reſpective diſtricts, 
that all who held lands of the crown to the yearly value of forty pounds or upwards, ſhould 
come and receive the Order of Knighthood. Whereupon the Sheriffs tranſmitted to Court, 
| liſts of the names of all ſo qualified. The King's end was anſwered, whether thoſe land- 
holders accepted or refuſed to be knighted; for in the former caſe, there was money coming 
to the King for confering that honour; and in the latter, a mulct was to be paid if any re- 
fuſed to be knighted. In vol. VI. p. 494 of the Fcœdera, under this year, we find one of 
thoſe general ſummonſes for knighthood by King Edward III. 
In the ſame volume, p. 496, we find the firſt million of crowns to have been already paid 
to King Edward III. for the ranſom of King John of France. Edward direQs and empowers 
his ſon the Prince of Wales to receive ſixty thouſand crowns, as the firſt payment on the 
| ſecond million of crowns.” And in the following year, 1367, p. 562, there is an acquittance 
for one hundred thouſand crowns of the ſecond million; and e the —_ year, p. 579, 
for ninety- two thouſand more of the ſame ſecond million of crowns. 
Upon the petition of the town of Torrington, to be caſed of the great trouble 1001 expence 
of ſending two burgeſſes to Parliament, being ſo greatly to their damage, we find alſo in the 
fixth volume, p. 502 of the Fœdera, that King Edward III. directs his letter to the bailiffs 
and good men {probis hominibus) of Torrington in Devonſhire, which he ſtiles Cheping, 
(i. e. Market,) Torrington, whereby, he excuſes them from the burden,” for ſo it was then 
reckoned, when the burgh paid four ſhillings: per day to each of their repreſentatives, © of 
* ſending two repreſentatives to Parliament, as they had never been obliged ſo to do till the 
*< twenty-fourth year of his reign, when,” ſays the King, “the Sheriff of Devonſhire mali- 
* cioufly ſummoned them to ſend two Members to Parliament.“ Which Dr. * never 
theleſs ſays they had done thirty-two times before. | 
The purity and excellence of a nation's coin, is undoubtedly one of its greateſt honours. 
This ſeems to have been the glory of the then famous and opulent republic of Florence, whoſe 
gold coins, named florins, ſeem at this time to have excelled thoſe of all other ſtates. There 
-are ſeveral inſtances of treaties made between princes and ſtates in Europe, wherein it is ex- 
-preſsly ſtipulated, that the money contracted to be paid ſhall be in the gold florins of Florence. 
Me have one inſtance thereof under this year in vol. VI. p. 512 to 533, of the Fœdera, in a 
treaty between Peter King of Caſtile, and the Prince of Wales as Duke of Guienne, for pay- 
ing the prince large ſums of money, beſide the lands he had yielded to him, for his aſſiſtance 
againſt Henry his competitor, 'The wann of all which ſums was to be eh in + kh florins 
of Florence. | 
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E The Engliſh 1 to refuſe the king of Scotiſh filyer coins by tale, which, though ES 
of the ſame figure and denomination with theirs, began to be found ſomewhat lighter ; the 
Scotiſh Parliament, in the year 1366, according to Drummond's Hiſtory, enacted, that their 
ſilver money ſhould be equal in goodneſs to that of England. But we ſhall ſoon ſec how im 

perfectly they adhered to this reſolution. _ oh 

1367 In the ſixth volume, p. 567 of the Fœdera, we e have an account of our W poet Jeffery 
| Chaucer's firſt gratuity or penſion from King Edward III. in this year. It is a grant of 
« twenty marks yearly during life to him, whom he ſtiles his ſervant, 1 ngſter⸗ * the 

| good ſervices which he has done us, and is to do hereafter,” 

. I = The dutchy of Milan ſeems, about this time, to have been in its meridian * ; as Amen 

= | all the rich manufactures with which Europe was then ſupplied came from Italy, and as filk, 

velvet, gold and ſilver tiſſue, and many other manufactures more particularly and greatly 

abounded in Milan, —vaſt riches continually flowed into that dutchy, which was then 
indeed, of a much larger extent than it is at preſent. It was this conſideration that induced 

King Edward III. of England, to enter into a convention, in the year 1367, as appears by 

Rymer' s Fœdera, vol. vi. p. 547, with John Galeas Viſconti Duke of Milan, for the mar- 

riage of his daughter with Lionel Duke of Clarence, Edward's ſecond ſon: by which the 

Duke of Milan ſtipulated to give his daughter a portion in land of twenty-four thouſand florins 

of Florence per annum, and alſo fifty thouſand gold florins-of Florence i money; or if Ed- | 

ward ſhould chuſe ready money for the whole, then he would make her portion two hundred * 

thouſand gold florins of Florence; which coin was at this time better than one third of a 

pound ſterling. So that this portion amounted to about or near two hundred thouſand pounds 

of our modern Engliſh or ſterling money. | 

What we have juſt related of the great riches of — may be alſo ſaid of Genoa. For 
Pope Urban V. paſſing, in this year, through this city on his return from Avignon to Rome, 
at the public entry of his Holineſs, above one thouſand of its citizens cloathed in long robes 
of black filk, are ſaid to have ranged themſelves on each fide the ſtreets through which he was 
to paſs. Yet in thoſe times filk garments were far indeed from being ſo common as in our 
days, being then worn by none but ſuch as were of great wealth. 

By the Chronicon Precioſum, we find under this fame year, that the Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the King's Bench had a ſalary of no more than his former one, or fixty-fix pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence per annum ; and the ordinary Juſtices of that Bench and of the Com- 
mon Pleas, had only forty pounds each per annum, But from thence we can form no ade- 
quate.opinion of their whole profits, as we are not able to form an adequate Judgment of the 
perquiſites of their office. 

We have already in part related the quarrels between the crown of Denmark and the Hans 
Towns: and in this year, that confederacy being in alliance with Albert King of Sweden, 
King Waldemar III. of Denmark was attacked by them on the coaſt of Schonen with a great 
fleet, which to ſeveral towns belonging to that monarch: who being, alſo, at the Tame time 
attacked by the Holſteiners and neighbouring Jutlanders, he found it his intereſt to make 
peace with the Hans Towns, by granting them new and great privileges all-over Denmark, 
Waldemar thereby alſo eſtabliſhed new rules for the tax or toll of herrings taken on the coaſt 

of Schonen; as well as for the toll of ſhips paſſing the famous trait called the Sound, which 

is the ſecond time that we find any mention made of that toll. 'See the 'year 1348. 

Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, lib. iv. relates, that King Waldemar granted certain 
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A neighbourhood : which ſhews that e even r was not 10 inconfiderable a place 
| bs as ſome modern authors allege. n * 


poſite ſhore i in Schonen, for the protection of ſhips from pirates, then numerous in that ſea: 
for this purpoſe the Kings of Denmark at firſt laid only a ſmall toll on ſhipping ; but j it has 
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crown, although it has occaſioned many diſputes between Denmark and the other tradin 
Rates of Europe,. before it could be eſtabliſhed on its preſent footing. 


©& three clockmakers, from Delft in Holland, to come and practiſe their occupation. in Eng- 
however, of clocks, with wheels, ſprings, &c. is aſcribed to Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, 


who lived in the ninth century. Others aſcribe their invention to Boethius, about the year 


opinion ſeems to have the appearance of probability. Pancirollus thinks that clocks ſucceed- 
ed the invention of bells: the exact time of which is far from being certainly known; ſo in- 
accurate are the hiſtorians of the middle: ages in recording of inventions, however important 
they may have been. An unknown perſon of Nuremberg 18 ſaid to have firſt revived 5 in- 
vention about ſeven hundred years ago. 
after ſo extraordinary a train of amazing ſucceſſes i in almoſt every thing he undertook, except- 


 faker Cine John, had ſigned the famous. treaty of Bretigny, was determined to break it. 


. millions for his father's ranſom. In ſhort, Charles, on. various pretexts, declared war againſt 


year, ſo fierce, that, according to the Chronica Slavica, they actually drove him out of his 
kingdom, and ſorely vanquiſhed the Daniſh nation; having taken the caſtle of Copenhagen, 


not clearly ſeem to be one and the ſame expedition. 


* 
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The caſtle of Kronenburg 1 was firſt erected f for this e cht b C( eng df a" above. 


tioned Sound, and is ſituated near the town of Elſinore, as was alſo Helſinburg, won” 


on the op- 


fince, at different times, been ſo far augmented as to be deemed one of tlie beſt Jewels of that 


ng 
In vol. vi. p. 590 of the Fœdera, by King Edward III. grants licence and qrolefion for - 


e land.” This is the firſt mention we find of clocks made in England. The i invention, 


510. Dr. Derham is, however, of opinion that they are much more ancient, reckoning 
Archimedes 's ſphere and that of Poſidonius to have been machines of this kind; which lat 


The latter part of the reign of King Edward III. of England, proved very unfortunate, 
ing the entire conqueſt of France and Scotland. King Charles of France, who, as well as his 


The many fair provinces of France thereby yielded to Edward, he could not patiently brook ; 
and he had only paid one million. two hundred and hifty-two thouſand crowns of the three 


England, and publiſhed-an edict, by which he declares all the Engliſh provinces of France to 
be confiſcated and re- annexed to his own crown. In this war Edward loft all that had been 
yielded to him by the ſaid treaty, excepting only the town of Calais. And, after all theſe 
loſſes, he found himſelf obliged to make a truce with the French King, which continued to 
the end of his life, in the year 1377: but the death of his incomparable ſon, the Prince of 
Wales, in 1376, was to him and the nation a lols 1 in many N more to be lamented than 
all his other diſaſters. 

The war between Waldemar III. King of Denmark, and the Hans Towns, was, in this 


with many other caſtles, and made priſoners | of many of the nobility.. We have, under the 
year 1361, related Copenhagen caſtle to have been deſtroyed by the Hanſeatics ; but this does 


In vol. vi. p. 618 of the Fœdera, we have a letter of King Edward III. to _ 1 0 and 
Sheriffs of London, wherein he tells them, that he is informed the people of that city were 


% daily offering i injuries and inſults to the merchants and others of Flanders and 1 5 
8 4 living 


on 


T 
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60 bed in By reſorting to London; although the ſaid foreigners came thither under his pro- 
T tection and the faith of his proclamation, for the public good and the adyanta e. "of the 
66. kingdom. As therefore they have an undoubted claim to be protected from all manner of 
«© wrongs, he commands the ſaid Mayor and Sheriffs to make proclamation i in their city and 
4 ſuburbs, that none of what degree ſoe ver, do preſume to offer any ſort of 1 inj ury either to 
< the perſons or goods of the ſaid foreigners, under the ſevereſt penalties.” | 
This violent diſtaſte of the London populace againſt all foreigners, how uſeful ſoever they 

may have been to our nation, has been often lamented by the more judicious and conſiderate 
part of our people. "I bad 

In this ſame year we haye an ee i ee of the ſtaple of wool, &c. at : Calais be- 


ing, by A& of Parliament, totally ſuppreſſed: and for che future the ſtaple thereof was con- 


firmed to be totally conſined to the following Engliſh ports : Newcaſtle, Hull, B a, Ner- 


mouth, Queenborough, Weſtminſter, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol. The 
wool, &c. was firſt to be weighed and ſealed, and the cuſtom paid, and then it was carried 
from ſuch places as were no fea ports to the proper ports, as from Weſtminſter to London, 
from Wincheſter to Southampton, &c. Seyeral other good regulations were at this time 
made for the well ordering of our ſtaple towns, of which we have elſewhere taken notice. 
Yet we cannot help lamenting the want of accuracy in our old hiſtorians whenever they treat 
of commerce, which indeed 1 is very ſeldom its! true nature and i 9 be? 1 not being as Jet 
fully underſtood. 

Philip Duke of Burgundy now marrying Margaret the (Die of F landers, became, by that 
marriage, poſſeſſed of all the provinces of the Netherlands, which drew very great conſe- 
quences after it. On that account King Edward III. of England quarrelled with the Flemings, 
and ſeized on their ſhipping at ſea. Yet, three years after, the good towns of Bruges, Ghent, 
and Vpres, make their peace with Edward, upon their engaging or entering into a neutrality, 


ſo as not to aid France againſt England. 
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In this ſame year, two fons of King Edward III. of England, VIZ. John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaſter, and Edmund Earl of. Cambridge, were married to.two daughters of Peter King 
of Caſtile, ſurnamed the Cruel. This put John of Gaunt, in the year 137 $, upon entering 
his claim to the crown of Caſtile, in right of his wife Conſtantia, which brought on a war 


between England and Caſtile, the latter joining with France, to the very great detriment of 


England. Whereupon he afterwards went with an army into Spain, to maintain his claim 
againſt the baſtard Henry; but without ſucceſs. At length, however, he married his twe 
daughters from that match, the one to the Infant of Caſtile, and the other to the King of 


Portugal, 


King Edward III's s Queen Philippa, of Hainault, dying 1 in this year, we find, in vol. vi, 


p. 648 of the Fœdera, that this King ſettled yearly penſions f for the life of nine of her women 
ſervants therein named ;—to three of them, ten marks, or fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and 
Four pence each, and to the other. ſix, five pounds and five marks each. Which penſions are 


good proofs of what a fingle woman could in thoſe times Jive on in a decent way; their money 
being ſtill two and a half times the weight of ours, and going at leaſt five times as far. 
But to one particular ſeryant of, that Queen, who was maid of her bedchamber, Edward, 


for well known reaſons, exerted his royal bounty: her name being Alice Peers, or rather 


Pereres, and by v vol. vii. p. 28 of the F dera, under the Fear 1373, he an to her (whom | 
4 5 YL 7 2 | . he 


s 
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"500% by calls Domicella Canere P bilippe nuper Regine,") * all that Queen? $ Jenels, goods #8 
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« chattels for ever. 
The war between England and Fee being rekindled, in 1 46, King Eüwbid III. makes 


4 Getier ne ub following, for the freedom of commerce in his dominions to the 


' merchants and mariners of the ſtate of Venice reſorting thither with their ſhips and merchan- 


dize, ſo long as s they ſhould r remain e neuter in N to that war. Fee, vol. vi. 


P- 653. 


In this year, it appears in p. 670 of the ſame Wilde that a Hinilar convention of n neutra- 
lity was agreed on between King Edward and the republic of Genoa. Yet, (p. 673 and 6) 5). 


mn the ſame year, that ſtate is made to complain to the King of his people 1 * two 


laden Genoeſe ſhips homeward bound, and killed ſeveral of their men. 


Werdenhagen, the hiſtorian of the Hanſeatic League, fixes on this year as the period when 
that mercantile confederacy was in its zenith of power and glory. He alſo exhibits a cata- 
logue of the Hans Towns, and of thofe cities and towns which were then deemed members, 
or rather allies, of the Hanſeatio Confederacy. Authors have often made their whole number 
to be ſeventy-two, although it was generally fluctuating, being fometimes fewer and ſome- 
times more in number, That author gives, in his fecond volume, pars iv. cap. xxvi. p. 89, 
the following catalogue of fi xty-four of them, to which he annexes the annual quota of each 
eity and town to the public ſtock or expence ; they being ſuch as in the Matricula are ſaid to 
have been the direct, uſual, and ordinary contributors for the common ſupport of this famous 
Confederacy ; ; the like whereof never ws Vebere Ps in all probability, NE eyer be here» 


after, VIZ. 
be Imperial Dollars. TI 

File, 7 . 6.0 1 
Colonia, 1 Ns 2% 100 Cologne. 5 | 
Brema, n 5 60 Bremen. 
Hamburgum, „ 80 Hamburg h. 
„%% Se SLA » 50 Roſtock, in Mecklenburg dutchy:. 
Straelſunda, Nine Be rg 2 Straclſund, in Pomerania. 
Winds, ODS > -. 25 Wiſmar, in the dutchy of Mecklenburg. 

| Magdeburgum, — — 40 Magdeburg. 
Brunſv ig. — Fo Brunſwick. 
Dantiſcum, J nds +” © 0 
Luneburgum; = >: 60 Lunenbarg: c 
Stetinum, JJ WS, #x 40. Stetin, the capital of Pomerania. 
Gryphiſwalda,. VVV Orypeſcbali, in Pomerania. 
Hildeſhemium,., „ 30 Hildeſheim: © 2 
Sofi — 30 Geſlar, in the dutcby of Brunſwick: . 
Gottinga, — — — 30 Gottingen, in ditio. a 
Eimbecca, "ig — 10 Pimbeck; in the ſame. 2 
Hanovera, 3 - 25 Hanover. p 
Hamela, -. — x 20 Hamelin, in the dutchy of Brunſwick... 
Colberga, - „„ 25 Coleberg, in Pomerania. 
Stargard, = — — 25 Stargard, in Pomerania. 


Anclamum, 2 ies. | 18 Anclam, in dito. 


In all fixty-four cities and towns, whoſe annual contributions were two thouſand and fixty- - 


* 


* 
- , ** 


or THE. On 1618 oF. COMME T 414: $97 

Enn; BR ek". 429687 pes Staten, b duchy of Bremen: | 
Boxtehuda, V 85 20 Borxtebude, in the ſame Autehby. 4 
Golnovia, _ . eee, , ee Golnaw, in the dutchy of 4 REN 
Thoruna, . 20 Thorne, in Poliſh Pruſs. 
Eb: + T <7 1 ant Elving, in Poliſh Pruſſia. : ; 
Koningſberga, © te 60 MKoningſberg, the capital of Gre Proſſ. 
Braunſberga, — = 20 Braunſberg, in Poliſh Fruſſia as 
Riga, — . — 25 50 Capital of Livonia. | 

Revalia, „„ 4 50 Revel, in Livonia. 

Dorpatumm += _ "= - 20 Dorpt, in Livonia 

Parnovia, — - S197 20  Parnaw,, or Pernaw, in Livonia. 5 
Culmenum, | - - 10 Culn, in Poli ifh Pruſſi. 
Neomagium, = - 35 Nimeguen, in Guelderland. 

Davantria, „ - 50 Daventer, in Qveryſſel. . 

Campenum, - - 40 Campen, in the ſame... 

Schwolla, - - — 23 Swoll, in the ſam. 

Zutphania, a lo a _ 30 Zutphen, in Guelderland... 

Arnhemia, - -. — 30 Arunbeim, in ditto. 

Bommelia, — = 10 Bommel, in ditto... 

77% — Io Tiel, in ditto .. 

Hardervicum, — — 30 Harderwick, in ditto; 

Duiſburgum, - 20 Du: Murg, in the dutchy of Cleves.:. 

Stave, 5 35. Stavern, in Friſeland. 

Groninga, — — - 35 Groningen, ditto, fince:a diſtinct province. . 

Bolſwerda, . — — — 30 Bolſwerd, in Friſeland. 

Ruremunda, 279 - 25 KRuremonde, in Guelderland. 

Venloa, >. — - 20. Venloo, in the ſame. 

Emericum,. _ — — 30 Emmerict, in the dutchy of Cleves. 
Oſnabruga, — — - 30 Ofnaburg, in Weſtphalia. 

S/ 8 35 Soeft, in Weſtphalia. 

Tremonia, — — 30 Dortmunde, in the ſame. 

Monaſte rium, — 40 Munſter, in Meſiphalia. 

Veſaliaa, — — — 30 WMeſel, in the dutchy of Cleves. 
 Ainday = ws — 30 Minden, in Meſipbalia. 
Paderborna = = 20. Paderborn, in. Meſtphalia. 

Hervorda, . 15. Her vorden, in the ſame. 

Lemgovia, — ==, — 15 Lemgow, in Weſtphalia... 

Lippeſtadium, - - 10 Lipftadt, in Weſtphalia... 

Unna: | le - 20 Unna, in Weſtphalia. 

Hamma, — - - 25 Hamm, in Meſiphalia. 

Warbergym,, — - is Warberg, ditto... 

Bilal © nn be — 10 Bielfeld, dittor.. 


nine dollars for the common and ordinary expence of this confederacy ; ; ſuch as the ſalaries of * 


_ neceſſary officers, charge of their general Oy, CC, . 


* 


* 
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Moſt of theſe 3 towns turd i fince deſerted the Fankeatic Lear. ſome about 
the year 1512, and ſome afterwards. —_ 

We are at a loſs to determine the true 3 names 9 ſome bo the old { "lg names of 
towns in the Matricula ; ſuch as Arnemunda, or Ornemunda, which ſome take to be Ar. 
muyden, and others Ruremonde. So much is the writing of many Latin words or names 


confounded by time; and the ſame may be ſaid of ſome other names in the * which | 
are therefore better omitted. 


' Teatic Confederacy, their hiſtoriographer gives us a further catalogue of forty-four more towns 


of Europe joined in their confederacy, or were in alliance with them. Such as Antwerp, 


ve re at firſt divided into only three claſſes; and the Pruſſian cities joining them, with Dant- 


Beſides theſe fixty-four towns, which were counts the oats „ parts of the Han. 


and cities which were properly allies of this confederacy ; though being exempted from annual 
contributions, he doubts whether they were in all reſpects to be eſteemed Hans Towns, or 
that they enjoyed all the privileges belonging to the four great comptoirs of the Hans Con- 
federacy, which were Bruges, * 3 and Bergen. Their names are as en. 
"VIZ. 

De- Aer obey rods. dei Mi N. 
N —Hindlopen—Stendal—Halberſtadt—Aſcherſsleben—Erfurd—Noorthauſen—Ulyſſea, ; 1. e. 
Liſbon— Stockholm Melvin, in Pruſſia, now utterly decayed, ſet aliæ Boruſſiæ et Livoniæ 
*Civitates) —Landſperg—Dinant—Maeſtrecht—Haſſclt—M ulhauſen, in Alface—Helmſtadt-- 
Northeim—Hall, in Saxony—Berlin—Brandeburg—Rugenwald—Serbſt—S oltqueldt, or Solt- 
»wedel in Brandenburg—Frankfort, on the Oder—Vratiſlavia, 1. te Breſlaw—Harlingen— | 
Duderſtede—Berga, i. e. Bergen in Naray-—Wiſbay—Lille-—Elburg-eInoeryak, in Prufa— 
Embden—Kiel—Damburg=Armuyden—Neoſtargard. 

> All theſe have long been ſeparated from any connexion with tho How Towns. 

The Hanſeatic League grew at length ſo conſiderable, that moſt of the chief trading cities 


Rotterdam, Bruges, Oſtend, and Dunkirk, in the Netherlands; Calais, Rouen, St. Maloes, 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles, in France; Seville, Cadiz, and Barcelona, in Spain; 
Liſbon, in Portugal; Leghorn, Naples, and Meſſina, in Italy and Sicily; and London, in 
England. But theſe were properly only a ſort of allies in commerce, merely for the mutual 
Tafety and freedom of commerce and navigation ; ſo that the identical number of ſeventy-two 
Hans Towns, as proper members of, and contributors to that confederacy, though mention- 
ed by all former hiſtorians, is too many by eight, as far as we can diſcover. 

As it is generally agreed, that this Hanſeatic League was become very potent about this time, 
we may here properly enough deſcribe the ſubdiviſion of that unparalleled, moſt ſingular, and 
ever memorable confederacy into diſtrifts or quarters. Thuanus, lib. 5a, obſerves, that they 


zick at their head, in this fourteenth-century, they made the fourth quarter or diſtrict. 

IJ. The Vandelic quarter comprehending all the cities on the Baltic Shore of Germany, ſo 
named from the old name of Vandalia, given to that part of Germany) extending from the 
city of Lubeck, which was not only the head, or chief of this quarter, but of the whole con- 
federacy, to the eaſt end of Pomerania; and alſo Hamburg, Lunenberg, &c. 

II. Cologne was at the head of the ſecond quarter, or the quarter of the Rhine; which com- 
prehended Weſel, Duyſburg, Emerick, &c. in the dutchy of Cleves ; alſo Munſter, Pader- 
horns — —— ke. in Wala — in — 5 Herwoerd, Za" 


8 


*. 
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50 It Alſo Ghana Minze Zutphen, abi: in  Gaelderlatid; and nes. ; 
Deventer, Swoll, &. in Overyſſel; and Groningen, &c. in Frieſelanjd. 8 

III. Brunſwick was at the head of the third quarter, which comprehended many cities in 
Saxony and Weſtphalia; as Magdeburg, ancientiy * e Woes of all neee Bremen, 
Goſlar, Minden, Hildeſheim, &c. 5 

The two laſt- mentioned quarters, che old writers called Extra Vandalick, or Ultra Ethnic, 

quarters; the laſt name in particular, was given becauſe the countries in which they are ſitu- 
ated, were altogether Chriſtian before the commencement of the Hans n which 
was not abſolutely the caſe of the firſt and fourth quarters. 

IV. Laſtly, Dantzick was the head of the fourth quarter, which e many rich and 
potent cities; ſuch as Marienburg, Culm, Elbing, Thorne, Brunſberg, and Koningſberg, 
in Pruſſia; and Riga, Dorpt, Revel, &c. in Livonia. | 

The diſpoſition or rank of theſe four claſſes, or quarters, is conjectured to babe ariſen from 
the order of time in which the ſeveral cities entered into the general league, not material to 
be minutely enquired into at this diſtance of time. 15 

All buſineſs occurring in each reſpe&ive quarter, which was not of great and immediate 
importance, was uſually left to be determined at the general aſſemblies of the whole Confede- 
racy, annually held at the head city of that quarter where the records of the quarter were repo- 

ſited. But if the matter happened to be of great conſequence to their commerce, freedom, &c, 
in ſuch caſe, it was to be laid before the triennial meeting of the whole repreſentatives of the 
Hanſeatic Confederacy, uſually held at Lubeck, where the Journals, archives, and records 
of the whole Confederacy or Union were kept, and where 32 2 have remained to this pre- 
ſent day. | 

The Confederacy, when in its zenith of glory and vigour, was in ſuch great eſteem, more 
eſpecially amongſt the northern princes and 888 85 that they frequently ſubmitted their con- 
troverſies to its deciſion. 

The Hans League had moreover four principal houſes in different parts of Europe, which 
they called in Latin Contorii, i. e. Comptoirs, or vulgarly Cantores, or general Compting- 
houſes: Their firſt and oldeſt was at Bruges in Flanders, once a moſt celebrated emporium, 
afterwards transferred to Antwerp; in which laſt city there was, and is even to this day, a 
magnificent old houſe, reſembling a college, belonging to the merchants of the Hans-towns, 
with ſhops and warehouſes round 1 it, deſcribed to be like the German houſe at Venice. Next, 
in point of time, they fixed at London in England; where they likewiſe had a ſtately and ſpa- 
cious college, called in Latin Guildbalda Teutonicorum, and commonly named the 'Steel-yard, 
in Thames-ſtreet, of which more is ſaid elſewhere. They were next ſettled at Great Novo- 
grod, in Ruffia, anciently a famous commercial city and republic, tributary to Ruſſia, where 
they had their comptoir. Their fourth general comptoir was at Bergen, in Norway, where 
they had a great and ancient traffic. Yet, notwithſtanding this general claſhing of them, from 
the tenor of their hiſtory it ſhould ſeem, that Bergen, and their Norway trade, was the firſt 
and oldeſt of the four, as the Vandalic towns certainly traded thither before they reſorted to 
Bruges, or even perhaps to London: and yet Werdenhagen, 1 in this ECW has, through 
his uſual inadyertency, omitted the name of that city. - 

The Hans Confederacy, in the height of its power and commerce, gave laws, in commer- 

cial concerns, to the whole northern world, and they were often but too apt to make an unjuſt 
uſe of their power, for the ruining of any trade not confederated with them, by making an 


arbitrary 
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1370 arbitrary oidhs at their general blies that none of their cition ſhould traffic or correſpond 
with ſuch city; by which arbitrary meaſures they frightened and compelled many cities to join 
in their confederacy, as Werdenhagen himſelf confeſſes, vol. II. pars iv. p. 301. Such vio- 
lent proceedings could not fail to ſtir up many princes to be their enemies, who. were there 
fore continually thwarting their commercial intereſts; and towards the declenſion of this con. 
federacy, we find even ſome German ns l * againſt them as 1 
engroſſers, &c. of all commerce. | 1 OY 

Befide the above liſt of towns in 1 the Hans League, we FIND in this "I year 1276, ſome 
few other towns, not yet named, in a grant of privileges made . by King Waldemar III. of 
Denmark, as Hasfelt, Breda, &c. and all other cities and merchants,” ſays that King's 

grant, which, in the former wars and differences, were united againſt Denmark. '—Wer- 
denhagen, vol. I. pars iii. cap. 14. But theſe laſt-mentioned towns were of the claſs of the 
ſecond liſt, which contained cities that were only 1 in alliance with the da proper Hans- 
towns in the firſt liſt. > N ; 
And thus much we judged fit to be thrown together under this year, for the giving the 
reader at once a clearer view of that Confederacy, although every point now menygoned did 
not exactly correſpond with this identical year. VC ey 
Werdenhagen, in vol. I. pars iii. cap. 4. relates, that in 8 year, after the long and un- 
ſucceſsful war, already mentioned, which King Waldemar of Denmark had waged with the 
Vandalic Hans-towns, that Prince was obliged, on the concluſion of peace with them, to leave, 
as a pledge in their hands, (or rather to confirm what he had done 1 in 1 348, if Werdenhagen i i$ 
. to be relied on) the fine province of Schonen for a number of years, by way of recompence 
for the damages they had ſuſtained by the Danes: which province was afterwards reſtored, in 
the year 1387, to that King s famous e Queen Margaret, 7 ſome hiſtorians ſtiled the 
northern Semiramis. | 

The pirates of the iſle of Malta, had of Mazaria in Sicily, now grievouſſy ins the 
neighbouring ſeas of Italy, the Genoeſe ſent out ten of their gallies, and totally deſtroyed 
thoſe diſturbers of the commerce of the Mediterranean. 

In vol. vi. p. 679 to 682, of the Fœdera, a new convention was made by King Edward III. 
in this year with Genoa ; and Edward thereupon ſtrictly enjoins all his ſubjects not to moleſt, 

in any reſpect, the Genoeſe ſhips in their trade to England, Provides f remain neuter in 
regard to his war with France and Caſtile. I 

In thts ſame year Edward made a ſimilar treaty with Flanders, concerning which there are 
ſeveral commiſſions to be found in the ſixth volume of the Fœdera, p. 687, &c. 

In this year alſo, being the forty-fifth of Edward III. according to Sir Robert Cotton's Poſt- 
huma, that King firſt laid on the tonnage and poundage duty, for the FEA of the (ens. But 

it does not appear that this was done by act of Parliament. 

There ſeems to have been, at this time, ſome conſiderable maritime commerce in Portugal: 
for, in vol. vi. p. 703-4, of the Fœdera, we find four or five Portugueſe ſhips arreſted and 
detained in the ports of Dartmouth and Falmouth, (poſſibly fer favouring the Caſtilians, then 
at war with England) which were again releaſed by King Edward III. upon ſatisfaction given; 
and free commerce was reſtored between the two nations. 

Accord ng to Mezerai, © the maritime cities of Flanders, WO? filled with merchants, had 
© no other intereſt to regard at this time but trade: wherefore, neither conſidering that of 


66 their Earl, nor of the King,” Charles V. of France, map made a league with the Sage 
66 or 
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two ſhillings and fourpence on every pariſh in the kingdom: but at a Parliament, or great 
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{© for ſecuring * commerce; which appeared more advantageous on that ſide than roch the 


French.“ This ſhews the almoſt independent freedom which the Flemiſh cities then en- 


joyed; for Mezerai, as well as other writers allow; that their Earl was entirely | in the French 
intereſt, and was alſo, in thoſe times, a vaſſal of the crown of France. 

We have, in this year, a ſignal inſtance of the want of accuracy and ſkill in ole arith- 
metic, as well in the miniſters of ſtate, as of the Parliament of England, in a point wherein 
they differed ſo widely from matter of fact, that one cannot avoid being in ſome degree ſurpri- 
zed at it. It is in an act of Parliament, paſſed in the forty- fifth year of King Edward III. 
granting that King a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand pounds, to be levied at the rate of one pound 


Council, held the ſame year at Wincheſter, the King's Chancellor declared to the. Lords 
and Commons there aſſembled, That their grant of twenty-two ſhillings and fourpence on 


« every pariſh, would not amount to the ſum given; for that by the returns into Chancery, 


there were not ſo many pariſhes in the realm.” Wherefore, it was now ordained, that in- 
ſtead of one pound two ſhillings and fourpence, there ſhould be aſſeſſed on each pariſh five 
pounds fixteen ſhillings, (excepting the county of Cheſter and the church- lands) there not 


being found in England at this time, excluſive of Wales, above eight thouſand ſeven hundred | 
pariſhes. The clergy likewiſe as fifty thouland e for one year, for aſſiſting Edws rd 1 


againſt France and Spain. 


In vol. vi. p. 708, of the Fœdera, we and that King Edward III. of England had, at this 


time, concluded a perpetual peace with the republic of Genoa, to whom he agreed to pay two 
thouſand marks, in compenſation for his ſubjeQs captures of Genoeſe ſhips and merchandize; 


provided always, as formerly agreed, that the Genoeſe ſhall not lend their ſhips nor men to 


Edward's enemies, the French and Spaniards, but ſhall obſerve a ſtrict neutrality : yet even 


ſo late as this treaty, there is not the leaſt ſtipulation in favour of Engliſh {ſhips reſorting to 


Genoa; which ſhews we had no trade thither. 

The Engliſh fleet, commanded by the Earl of Pembroke, is now ſurprized by a ſuperior 
combined fleet of French and Spaniards on the coaſt of Poictou, and totally defeated, and their 
commander made priſoner. In this fight they made uſe of baliſtas, and other machines, for 
throwing of large ſtones and bars of iron, in order to fink the Engliſh ſhips ; and Father Da- 
niel ſays they had ſome cannon. The Engliſh fleet was going to the relief of Rochelle, be- 


ſieged by the French, which ſoon fell into their hands, with all the reſt of Poictou. In the 


Engliſh fleet alſo were twenty thouſand marks for the payment of their army, which money 


became the prize of the enemy. 


On the other hand, the Flemings, whe! in this war had taken an avowed part with France, 


were worſted at ſea by the Engliſh, who took twenty-ſix of their ſhips, laden with ſalt and 


Rochelle wine. In this fight numbers were killed and wounded, the ſhips being faſtened to 
one another with grappling- irons; ſo that, ſays Mr. Barnes, there was no other way left but 
to conquer or die. There were above four thouſand ſlain, and as many more carried priſoners 
to England, with Peterſon, the Flemiſh admiral, . 
In the Fœdera, vol. vi. p. 708, King Edward III. « directs all the ſhips in his ſeveral ports, 
« (eaſt, weſt, ſouth, and north, ſays this precept) to be taken up, of the burthen of twenty 
tons and upwards, and to repair to the general rendezyous at Portſmouth and Southampton, 
* there to attend him in his expedition againſt France. Here we ſee the ſlenderneſs of the 
tranſport veſſels made uſe of in thoſe times. vi 3 8 
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137 In chis ſame year, ſays Mr. Barnes, in 1 Ul Hiftory of King Edward III. no fewer 1 

hundred merchant ated which URN 0 wine, e all N at ee from 
land. 
There is ſcarcely any end ou treaties between Engiutid and Flanders in this arch volume of 
WY. 4s the Foedera. In p. 705, however, we find peace was again concluded between Edward 11]. 
A and the Earl, and the three good towns, ſo often named, of Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, and 
*' | with the free country ; and, as Duke of Brabant, with the towns of Mechlin and Antwerp; 
| many diſputes concerning captures, &c. Deng now oo which had I gamma by the 8 
war between England and France. 
In the fixth volume, p. 718, of the Fœdera, we find the ſhips of the town 107 Kingſton upon 
Hull trading as far up ns Baltic as Pruſſia; King Edward III. allowing one of them to carry 
four pipes of Rheniſh wine thither, e they bring back from ence bow-ſtaves | in return 
for the wines. 
In p. 753 of the ſame volume, King Edward III. Foot: means to obtain e of 
Genoeſe gallies to be ſent to his gs againſt Fratice, COINS by the Doge of Genox's 
brother. 

3 373 We have ſhewn, under the. year 1354, that the fi jrer coins of Scotland, which had ever been 
exactly of the ſame weight, goodneſs, figure, and denomination with thoſe of England, were 
then begun to be coined of leſs value than thoſe of the ſame denomination in England. And 

8 we have, under this year 1373, a further proof of the degeneracy of the Scotiſh coin, in an a& 
5 of the Engliſh Parliament of the forty-ſeventh of Edward III. eap. 2. whereby * x Scotiſh 
4 groat is declared to be, or to paſs for no more than threepence Engliſh.” And in the ſeventh 
| volume, p. 41, of the Fœdera, we find, foon after, King Edward the Third's declaration, or 
Y | © proclamation hereof, in the year 1374, directed to the chancellor and chamberlain of Berwick, 
Ts fetting forth, That the Scots did ſubtly carry into their country the good ſilver money of 
„ England, and, in their own mints, recoined the ſame figure and denomination of money, 
& but of leſs value than the Engliſh money, to the great loſs and deception of the great men 
* and commonalty of England. Wherefore, the Scotiſh groat, or fourpence, ſhall hereafter 
be current in England for threepence only, and the ſmaller money in proportion.” Groats 
were then, and long after, the largeſt filver coin of both kingdoms, being about the fize and 
value of our modern ſhillings. King Edward adds, That in cafe the Scotiſh money 
& ſhall hereafter be further diminiſhed in value, they ſhall be proportionably lowered in their 
* current values in England. But enough has already been ſaid on this point to ſatisfy 
every ſenſible reader. . 

In the Vindication of the Genoeſe Sea Dominion, by Baptiſta Burgus, lib. ii. cap. I0. he 
gives us a freſh inſtance of the {till great maritime power of that republic. Tt ſeems the King 
of Cyprus had ſome way or other affronted them, and, in order to revenge the ſame, the Ge- 

noeſe, in the ſpace of forty days, fitted out a powerful fleet, with which they entirely conquered 
that kingdom, and brought its King away with them priſoner to Genoa ; - where, after agree- 
ing to pay the charge of the war, and an annual tribute, his kingdom was reſtored to him. For 
the charge of the war he paid two million twelve thouſand four hundred gold florins, and his 
annual tribute was to be forty thouſand ; Famagoſta, the richeſt city of Cyprus, being pledged 
to Genoa as a ſecurity for payment of the firſt-named ſum, which was to be paid in twelve 
years time. But,” adds the ſame author, what wonder is it that this whole republic ſhould 


« perform ſuch exploits, when we find even private citizens waging v war with FUS Princes. 
| One 
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« One of whele, named Migeles Lercarius, with two well Sie os; male war on the 
Emperor of Frebiſond, on the Black Sea, and obliged him to ſue for peace; the. Genoeſe 
« holding then the once famous city. and port of Caffa on the oppoſite fide of that ſea, which 
was a good ſtation for their ſhips. Dominicus Cattaneus, another citizen, with eleven 
« gallies, fitted out from Genoa at his own coſt, and fix more which he procured on his way, 
% made war on the younger Andronicus, the Greek Emperor of Conſtantinople, who came 
« to the throne in 132), and reigned fifteen years; and cortain other private citizens of 


* Genoa engaged in ſimilar hoſtilities againſt his ſucceſſor, John Paleologus, with thirty-two 
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« oallies, and ſeized « on the iſle of OVEN which hoy a held Tor- there « own ſole private 
„ account.“ 

It is, however, I ſhould. fappoſe, e to 1 in this place, that thoſe Greek 
Princes, were rather great in name, than in fact, in the times under our confideration. 

In vol. vii. p. 40, of the Fœdera, Pope Gregory XI. intercedes with King Edward III. of 
England, in behalf of the ſociety of the Alberti of Florence, two of whoſe ſhips, laden with 
wool and woollen cloth, &c. from Bruges for Piſa, being taken by the Engliſh, under the pre- 
text of their being bound for Spain, then at enmity with England. From ſeveral ſimilar in- 
ſtances, we find there was a conſtant mercantile pa erin between the Italian Kates and 
Flanders throughout this century. 

The city of Briſtol was at a very early Ss; a place of ae commerce: we find it, 
as well as Leiceſter, &c. often named as a city by hiſtorians, long before the more modern diſ- 
tinction between city: and town took place in England. Its ſituation on ſo fine an opening 
for trade to the ſouthern parts of Europe, as well as to Ireland, and its eaſy communication 
with the neighbouring weſtern counties, and with Wales, by the noble river Severn, and ſeve- 
ral other rivers, gave it various natural advantages, which many other ſea-ports want; and the 
great induſtry of its citizens has not a little improved them, ſo as to have long fince juſtly en- 
titled it to the reputation of being the ſecond city of England for riches, commerce, ſhipping, 
and populouſneſs. Even ſo early as the year 1374, it had ſo much weight as to obtain from 
King Edward III. a charter for conſtituting it a county within itſelf, it being the forty-ſeventh 
year of his reign. The words of that great Prince are well worth repeating, viz. In con- 
e fideration of the good ſervices done to us by their ſhipping, and otherwiſe, in times paſt, 
and of fix hundred marks paid to us; and likewiſe that Glouceſter and Ilcheſter, the ſhire 
towns of the two counties in which Briſtol ſtands, ** where the county aſſizes, &c. are holden, 
are diſtant thirty miles of deep way, dangerous for travellers, eſpecially in winter, whereby 
they are ſometimes obſtructed in the management of their eee and merchandize: 
wherefore, &c.“ he makes that city a county within itſelf. 

N. B. Amongſt the privileges of cities and towns which are counties within themſelves, 
and which are now pretty numerous in England, one is, to have ſheriffs of their own, abſo- 
lutely independent of the ſheriff of the county, who therefore holds no juriſdiction there; 
their inhabitants not being obliged to ſue or to be ſued out of their own city or town for any 
thing done therein. They have alſo a regiſter- office for the enrollment of deeds, probates of 
wills, adminiſtrations, &c. ſo that ſuch places are juſtly eſteemed to have the pre- eminence of 
other cities and towns not poſſeſſed of thoſe privileges. 

In another charter of this ſame year from King Edward III. which aſcertains the pomerium 
or bounds of Briſtol, we find mention made of the churches of St. Mary Redcliff and St. Philips, 
and of the religious houſes named St. Auſtin, St. Magdalen, St, n and St. Bartholomew; 
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” ho enter the Engliſh ports, &c. Which nr our obſervation under tlie preceding year, 
that the free Italian ſtates carried on a great and conſtant commerce with Flanders. 

110 In this fiftieth and laſt year of King Edward III. cap. vii. it was now enacted, „That no 
4e ſubfidy ſhould be paid on our own woollen manufaQures till they be fulled, which was to 
ebe performed before they ſhould be exported. 10 / ; 


And by the eighth and laſt ſtatute of his reign we learn, that the Iriſh cloth, called Frize, 


is of great antiquity; it being thereby énacted, That no ſubſidy, nor aulnage duty, 
« ſhould be paid on cloths called frize-ware, which be made in England or in Ireland of Iriſh 
« wool ; becauſe thoſe cloths did not contain me length or breadth ordained by the 
« ſtatute.” 

The Genoeſe, in the year 1 ok b the iſle 6f, Tenedos in the Archipelaye; then. in 
the hands of the Venetians, the Governor, Zeno, is ſaid to have terribly frightened the Ge+ 


noeſe, by diſcharging ſome cannon from the ramparts, of-which they had lately learned the 


uſe, the Genoeſe not having heard nor ſeen any before; which, according to De Mailly, 
vol. i. Pp. 338, obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. Theſe guns, ſays Machiavel, in I 1 2 8 8 
of Florence, were newly deviſed by the Germans. 

In the petition of the Parliament this year to the King of England, Edward III. N 
other grievances, the Lombard brokers are deſired to be ſuppreſſed, as great uſurers. 

To ſo great a height of power and renown were the Genoeſe arrived at this time, ſays Mo- 


0 THz. 0 or eo ee, ons; 


. * . 9 


riſotus, that their friendſhip was earneſtly ſought after by ſome nations, and purchaſed by 


others; even although they had but lately thrown off the youn of the Duke of Milan, under 
_ whoſe government they had lived ſeveral years. 


A bill in Parliament this year, againſt the uſurpations of the Popes, makes them the cauſe 


of all the plagues, famine, injuries, and poverty of wg. Vide wy Robert Cotton s A- 


bridgment of the Records, for a full account thereof. 
In vol. vii. p. 116, of the Fœdera, King Edward III. in conſideration of the Jedlining ſtate 


of his town of Calais, granted, that the ſtaple of wool, woolfels, leather, lead, tin, and of 


< cloths called worſteds, alſo of cheeſe, butter, feathers, honey, (gaulæ, N. N.) ſkins, {cepz, 
% N. N.) ſhall be at Calais, and no where elſe in or to foreign parts, under forfeiture of all 


the goods and merchandize carried to any other part beyond ſea.”” This is the ſecond time 


we meet with the mention of Engliſh worſteds exported. 
In the ſeventh volume, p. 149, of the Fœdera, we alſo find the annual allowance which 
King Edward III. had made this year, on the death-of the Black Prince, to his grandſon Ri- 


chard, Prince of Wales, afterward King Richard II, then but ten years of age, was four thou- 


ſand marks: a very conſiderable allowance for ſo young a prince in thoſe times, being near 


ſeven thouſand pounds of modern money, which four thouſand. marks would then go as far in. 


expence as twenty thouſand in our days. 
We- ſhall conclude this great monarch's reign of fifty years, by obſerving that there were 


more good laws made in it for the benefit of commerce, than in all the preceding reigns toge- 
ther, from the beginning of. the monarchy: till now : but that, although a confiderable pro- 


veniencies were found in the enacting of a total prohibition of the exportation of wool, and 


fore the firſt repeal of thoſe prohibitions. Yet we think it abſolutely proper to add this fur- 


1 ' cepting 


greſs was made towards fixing a permanent woollen manufacture in England, yet ſuch incon- 
of the 1mportation of foreign made woollen cloth, that they were both connived at, even be- 


cher intereſting remark, viz. © That as all land conqueſts on the continent of Europe, ex- 
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> 1376 cepting. certain ſea-ports Proper for ſtations and ſupplies for. our ſhipping, or for inlets . "I | 
__ mamyjanufactures and product, are deſtructive of the wealth, liberty, and independence of Bri- 
=o tain; ſo, had our great Edward employed his extenſive talents intirely for the j improvement 
l „ ol his own kingdom, and its commerce foreign and domeſtic, he had left the nation rich, 
tent, and populous; whereas, on the contrary, he not only drained it of its wealth and peo- 
ple, but oſten broke in upon its juſt liberties, and endangered its independence, purely to gra- 
tify his ambition: and yet, how laviſhly do almoſt all our hiſtorians expatiate in praiſe of 
what would have proved the ruin of England, had his great project of an entire conqueſt of 
France ſucceeded. It was, indeed, a real bleſſing to England, that he, in the end; faw him- 
| ſelf ſtripped of all that he had, with ſo much tics of blood and treaſure, Ms mane in that 5 
= country, after a war of forty years. 

WW - 1377 The truce with France expiring juſt before the death of King Edward III. his grandſon 4 
| - ſucceſſor, King Richard II. renewed the war, though in a very careleſs manner. And in vol. 
vii. p. 176, of the Fœdera, we find him, agrecable to the practice of former kings, taking 
loans of his biſhops, abbots, and other clergy, as alſo of the lay lords, &c. for one year, 
4 Wherein alſo we may obſerve, that at this time many more of the laity are of the number of 
. 5 lenders than were uſed to be in former reigns; ſuch as William de Latymer, five hundred 
1 | . John de Cobham, of Kent, one hundred pounds; John de Neville, two hundred 
marks; Roger Beauchamp and Richard de Stafford, each one hundred marks; and John de 
Beverley the ſame, &c. alſo the Mayor and Commonalty of Briſtol, five add marks; 
which is the firſt inſtance in the Fœdera, of a lay community advancing money in the way of 
loan to the crown, excepting the city of London. And in p. 179, we find King Richard's 
council directing all landholders to be ſummoned to come and take the Order of Knighthood, 
for the ſame purpoſe as his grandfather had ſummoned them. He alſo pawned his three 
crowns and his jewels, for the ſum of ten. thouſand pounds; both which, however, he re- 
4 deemed in the following year. : 
= This King's council was weak enough to comply with the e and e re- 
io monſtrances of the Londoners, which had alſo been, in the preceding year, made to his 
grandfather King Edward III. but not then complied with by that great prince, viz. Their 

* grievous clamours againſt the liberty allowed to foreigners to be houſekeepers in that city, 
4 or to be brokers ; and to buy and ſell all manner of wares, by retail as well as by wholeſale, 
both with natives and with one another, to the great enhancing of the prices of merchan- 
dize, and the cauſe of making them” (the foreigners) remain here more than forty days, 
which, in times paſt, they could not do,” (horrible crimes truly, in a free trading country) 
contrary to the franchiſes of this city. By which grievances the merchants of London are 
greatly impoveriſhed, the navy impaired, and the ſecrets of the land diſcovered to our ene- 
% mies by thoſe ſtrangers, and by other ſtranger ſpies received into their houſes.” King Ed- 

ward was wiſe enough not to liſten to thoſe ignorant and unreaſonable complaints : and even 
King Richard II. in the tollowing year, 1378, being the ſecond of his reign, reſtored the fo- 
reign merchants to their former privileges. Which laſt named act recites, That, as well 
ein King Edward the Third's time, as in the preſent reign, great complaints had been made, 
| for that, in many cities, burghs, and ports of the ſea, &c. many damages and -outrageous 
. » grievances have been done to the King and to all, by the freemen and citizens of thoſe 
1 e places, who will not ſuffer merchant- ſtrangers, &c. who bring by ſea or land, wines, ſpices, 

m_ 5e filks, furs, proviſions, &c. profitable for the King and realm, to ol the ſame to any 4 — 
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I 1377 « than to thirin of he faid cities, towns; &c. Whither thoſe goods are brought, whereby they 
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« are ſold much dearer than if thoſe foreigners were permitted to fell them ; nor will permit 
« foreigners to buy wool and other merchandize, &c. Be it therefore enacted, &c. “ | 
The affair of Maintenances had made no ſmall difturbance in theſe times. This point can- 
not be better explained than by an a& of Parliament, cap. vii. of the firft your of King — 
chard II. in fubſtance as follows, viz. 
« Whereas, divers people, of ſmall revenue of land rent, or or otter © "pins; do Ke a 
great retinue of people, as well as of ſquires as others, giving them hats and other liveries, 
of one Tuit yearly, taking of them the value, or perhaps double the value, by fach covenant 
and aſſurance, that they ſhall maintain each other in all quarrels, be they reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable, to the great miſchief and oppreſſion of the people. It was now therefore enact- 
* ed, that former ſtatutes againſt this abuſe be obſerved; and that hereafter no ſuch liberty be 
« allowed to any one for maintenance of quarrels, nor other confederacies, on pain of i impri- 
ſonment, and of fines, &c. to the King. And the Juſtice of Aſfize ſhall diligently enquire 
of all ſuch as aſſemble in fraternities, by ſuch liberty to do maintenance.“ This humour 
of maintenance, (very much reſembling the late clanſhips or vaſſalage of Scotland) ſeeme 
to have been at its height in this century, but it ere og declined, till the reign of King 
Henry VII. when it was entirely aboliſhed. 


It is now under this year that we firſt find mention of cannon, or fire atllery, in Rymer' 8 
Fœdera, vol. vii. p. 187, viz. 

John, Duke of Bretagne, had put his caſtle of Breſt into the hands 4 King Richard II. un- 
til peace ſhould be ſettled with France; and in confideration thereof, that Duke was to be put 
in poſſeſſion of a convenient caſtle in England, with a yearly land- rent of ſeven hundred 
marks. Whereupon, in this year, King Richard II. ſent to Breſt great quantities of bows 
„ and arrows, croſs-bows, iron, ſteel, nails, boards, faltpetre, ſulphur, charcoal,“ (the 
three laſt probably for making of gunpowder) ** ſaws, axes, pickaxes, and proviſions ; alſo 
two great and two leſſer engines called cannons, together with fix thouſand ſtone bullers for 
* thoſe cannons,” (the only bullets then in uſe). And here it is worth remarking, ** that 

one hundred and thirty-two pipes of wines, bought this year for the uſe of the garriſon at 
Breſt, coſt but two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- fix livres, or eighteen livres per 
pipe of one hundred and twenty-ſix gallons,” Which! is not quite three ſols per an. Vol. 
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vii. p. 194. 


In this year 1378,“ King Richard U. of Echte renewed peace we correſpondence with 
* the Earl and three good towns of Flanders, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and with the free 


country,“ (the ſtile of thoſe times). Vol. vii, p. 190, of the Fœdera. 


In the ſeventh volume, p. 202, of the Fœdera, it alſo appears, under this ſame year, that 
the ſtaple for the port of London had, ever fince the year 1375, been removed from Weſt- 
minſter ; and, in all probability, to the place which ſtill gives a name to an inn of Chancery 
to this day, called Staple-inn, in Holborn, * For King Edward III. having formerly made 
a grant to the Dean and Canons of the chapel royal of St. Stephen, in his palace of Weſt- 
minſter, (at preſent the place in which the Houſe of Commons fits) of fixty-fix pounds 
„ thirteen ſhillings and four pence, out of the rents of the ſtaple at Weſtminſter ; and the 

houſes wherein the ſtaple had been held, remaining for the moſt part empty ever fince the 
* ſaid year 1375, becauſe of the ſaid removal, King Richard now makes proviſion for the 
* ſaid deficiency, out of his Exchequer, to the ſaid Dean and Canons.” The juriſdiction of 
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A 4 3 the court of the Mayor and two Conſtables of the Staple of Weſtminſter, extended ER Tem- 
1 e ple-bar to Tothill-fields; and their proceedings were governed by the law-merchant. The 
* principal matters under their cognizance were the five ſtaple commodities . ae. Viz, 
wool and woolfels, leather, lead, and tin a 
From Sir Robert Cotton's Records of the Tower, p. 1 57. we have "Tia ae of Eng- 
liſh products and manufactures for exportation at this time, in an act of the firſt of Richard II. 
though we find it not in the ſtatute book under that year, viz. ©* That all merchants, . 
„ : coyne and Engliſh, may freely tranſport unto Gaſcony and Breſt, to the King's friends, all 
* 15 « manner of corn and other victuals; and alſo leather gloves, purſes, caps, leather points, 


— 


e ftandipg any ordinance of the ſtaple, on pain of fotfeiture.” 
- Whilſt the Duke of Lancaſter was at Bayonne with the Engliſh fleet, a little "Ii this 
time, one Mercer, a native of Scotland, with a ſmall force of French, Scots, and Spaniards, 
cock ſeveral ſhips in the road of Scarborough: whereupon, Alderman John Philpot, at his 
„ own expence, fitted out a great force of ſhips and men, routed the ſaid Mercer, took all his 
ſhips, and retook the Engliſh prizes. Moreover, the Kings, of Caſtile gaining more and more 
ground on the Mooriſh princes of Spain, particularly on the ſea coaſts, from whence they be- 


Philpot alſo fitted out a ſufficient ſea force, at his own expence, with which Re took fikteen 
Spaniſh ſhips richly laden. 
By the French record of the ſtatute made in the ſecond year of King Richard, cap. iii. 
„The merchants of the Weſt are permitted to bring to Southampton, or elſewhere, their 
*« carracks, ſhips, or gallies, laden or unladen, and to buy and lade them with wool, wool- 
4 fels, leather, lead, tin, and other ſtaple wares ; ſo as they pay the uſual cuſtoms, and give 
« ſecurity to carry them to the weſt, and to no place of the Eaſt but to Calais. Theſe mer- 
_ * chants of the Weſt are herein ſpecified to be thoſe of Genoa, Venice, Catalonia, Arragon, 
(et d'autres royalmes et terres et paiis vers le Maß) © and other kingdoms and countries weſt- 
„ ward.” This way of ſpeaking would ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange at this time: but, in thoſe 
times all the countries within the Baltic Sea were ſtiled the Eaſt country, and the people Eaſ- 
terlings: and the other parts were ſtiled the Weſt, in contradiſtinction to them; Ca- 
lais itſelf was alſo reckoned towards the eaſt, chiefly 1 che oa of the port of 
London. | 
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« year ſold for four ſhillings the quarter, or ten ſhillings of our money; white wine at ſix 
<< pence, and red wine at four pence per gallon.” So that every thing elſe being proportion- 
ably cheap as theſe rates of wheat and wines, living was then probably, at leaſt, four times as 
cheap as in our days. 
Our marine affairs muſt have been much . in this ſecond year of King Richard II, 
Fo when the French were permitted to triumph on our ſhores, by burning Rye, Haſtings, Port(- 
mouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth: they alſo took poſſeſſion of the iſle of Wight; after 
which their fleet ſailed up the Thames as far as Graveſend, which they alſo burned, and, hay- 
ing committed theſe ravages and depredations, they retired, 
In the ſecond year of King Richard II. 1379, ſeveral authors quote 5 i of the 
0 wy King and Parliament,” (they call it an a& of Parliament, but it is not in the ſtatute book) 


„by the advice of the merchants of London, and of other merchants towards the north, lay- 
a « ing 
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<+ fhoeing-horns, and ſuch other kinds of ſmall merchandize, but not e notwith- 


came troubleſome with their ſhips to the Engliſh maritime commerce, the ſame Alderman 


13279 By the Chronicon Precioſum, taken from Stowe's Survey of 1 "op Wheat was this 
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70 ing a duty of eight pence per on for the guard of the ſeas, to be paid by all foreign eſs, 
. and foreign fiſhing ſhips, within the admiralty of the north.” 


The war between England and France continuing, King Richard IT. again adopwl PR me- 
tho of loans from his biſhops, nobles, gentry, and good towns. Sir William Walworth 


and Alderman Philpot were his receivers for thoſe loans, in which there were many more lay- 


lenders than in any former time, and for conſiderable ſums alſo, as one hundred pounds, and 
one hundred marks each. And we may further obſerve, that, excepting the city of London, 
and the fingle inſtance of Briſtol two years before, we hive not met with any other towns 


lending the crown money before this time; but whether they did it in their corporate capacity, 


or otherwiſe, we cannot determine. The following are all the towns which advanced mo- 


ney to the oth) at this 1 5 eee vol. vii. P- no totes of the OE men of (prob; 


bomines 2 A 3 1896 
e 2 5 75 l Marks. 

Gies — ie, qo"; Cirenceſter | - 5 Bar 931 40 
Bedford KT 5 400 
Northampton Ußÿẽÿ—6”k „ i eee eee > 0 
Wincheſter — 5} 4355's 40 St. Edmund's N 3 a. — 50 
Brentwood | © = YEA 10 Briſtol PET br? 1 1: 000 
Coggeſhall n ods IP = 40 72 : 
Malden - — * — 40 

Hadleigh, in Suffolk „ Sa # 5 
Iſpwich = - 40 
Saliſbury — — 40 , 


York city is not ds in this record, yet it is probilble that it contributed largely, 


as Drake, its hiſtoriographer, acquaints us, that about this time, King Richard II. made 


York city a county within itſelf, not improbably on this occaſion ; and, without doubt, ma- 
ny other towns were lenders, though not mentioned in this record. 

In volume ſeventh, p. 220, of the Foedera, we find that in this year, Richard, at the re- 
queſt of his northern ports, and particularly Scarborough, which, in the preceding two years 
had loſt by F rench captures one thouſand pounds, ordained two ſhips, two barges, and two 
balingers, to be armed for war by his Admiral north of the Thames, Thomas de Percy, for 
the guard of that coaſt againſt French captors. And, for defraying the expence hereof, the 
King, by the conſent of his Parliament, impoſed a duty of fix pence per ton on all ſhips ſail- 
ing that way, excepting ſhips going to Flanders and Calais with wool, alſo fix pence per week 
and per ton on all veſſels employed in the herring fiſhery, {a duty ſurely much too high, and 
very impolitic, on that moſt beneficial fiſhery) and per every three weeks on all other fiſhing 
veſſels. Alſo, ſix pence per ton each quarter of a year (the firſt mention hereof in the Feedera) 
on all ſhips from Newcaſtle laden with coals. Laſtly, for all ſhips trading between England 
Pruffia, Norway, or or Schonen, or to any other foreign parts through the ſaid Admiralty of 


the north, for every laſt of grain, on each voyage, fix pence. | From this record we may 


learn, Firſt, Somewhat of England's commerce northward and eaſtward; Norway and Scho- 
nen being, however, now jumbled together with Pruſſia, in mentioning the corn trade, though 
it be well known that Norway never had corn ſufficient for its own natives; but Pruſſia ever 
was, and ſtill is eminent for its vaſt ſuperabundance of grain, kept chiefly" m the matchleſs gra- 
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naries at Dantzic, for exportation to all parts, as demands may require.” Secondly, We hereby 
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3379 ſee a ſmall miſtake of the Chronicon Precioſum, to which we are in ſome reſpects ſo much 


indebted, firſt publiſhed in the year 1707. He ſays, That whenever, in old accounts, we 


meet with coals, we are to underſtand thereby charcoal, and not ſea coal, which has not 
been in common. uſe,” ſays the good Biſhop, *©* as well as I can gueſs, one hundred and "TY | 


years; at leaſt, not in London, though I find them in Matthew Paris, under the name of 


4 carbo marinus,. in the time of King Henry III.” (See our-aecount of that Prince's charter 
to Newcaſtle, under the year 1234, granting the people of that town licence to dig coals in the 


Caſtle Moor.) So that it is evident, that in this year 1379, ſhips coming from-Neweaſtle with 
ſea coal was a cuſtomary trade, though perhaps not altogether confined to- their being ſolely 
brought to London any more than at preſent: and from conſidering the many woods and 


copſes near London in thoſe days, moſt of which. are long ſince grubbed up and gone, it may 
46 preſumed that wood ſupplied a great part of the fuel for that city; and a very great blefling - 


it is to this nation, that neceſſity put us upon the Newcaſtle coal trade, which is now ſo great 


a nurſery of good ſeamen for the royal navy. It is therefore by no means a matter of ſurprize, 


that the Biſhop might make ſome miſtake in point of time, more eſpecially as the famous col. 
lection of records we are now cotitinually quoting, was not then ſet forth. =: 
In the ſame volume of the Faedera, p. 224, wherein the ranſom of the Count de St. Paul, 
King Richard the Second's priſoner, is fixed at one hundred thouſand gold franks, we learn, 
that two gold franks was equal to an Englith gold noble; each frank therefore was worth three 
ſhillings and four pence ſterling: ſo that the Count's ranſom was equal to ſixteen thouſand 
fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence,. or to above forty thouſand 
pounds of modern money. 33 


* 


In this ſame year 1379, the Genoeſe having defeated the Venetian fleet, taking fifteen of 


- | their gallies, with two thouſand five hundred priſoners, they imagined, from this great advan- 


tage, and the conſternation their enemies were in, that they might now attack the hitherto in- 
vincible capital of that republic, juſtly called the maiden city of Venice, which was never yet 
taken by an enemy. After poſſeſſing themſelves of ſome ſmall places in the gulph of Venice, 
they advanced with their whole force to the entrance of the Lagunas, in which Venice ſtands, 
and took ſome advanced forts ;. but the Senate, in fifteen. days ſpace; built a wall acreſs the 
Haven, fixed an iron chain there, and fucceſsfully played ſome cannon on their aſſailants. In 
fine, after all the Genoeſe attempts, with twenty thouſand men in their vaſt fleet, and carry- 
ing ſeveral more poſts near the city, with the loſs of ſeveral thouſands of men on both fides ; 
and after the Senate of Venice begun to want both proviſions and money, and for ſupplying 
of the latter, had created fixty new nobles, at five thouſand dueats each, the Venetians employed 


a a ſucceſsful ſtratagem, by ſinking in the night time, two large veſſels filled with ſtones, at the 


entrance of the port of Chioggia, where the Genoeſe gallies lay, by which means, the face of 
the war was totally changed, the Genoeſe from beſiegers now being become beſieged : a fleet 
of Venetian ſhips arriving alſo, at the ſame time, from the Levant, the Genoeſe were forced 
to quit ſo hazardous an enterprize, after many gallant actions performed. by both parties. This 
fatal miſcarriage is, by hiſtorians, uſually ſaid to have turned the ſuperiority at ſea to the fide 
of Venice, after Genoa. had, for the moſt part, held it for near three centuries paſt. From 
this time Genoa is thought to have gradually declined, as Venice gradually increaſed in com- 


= 


merce and naval ſtrength. 7 [0119 wer 1 
In the ſame year 1379, the Emperor Charles I'V. made a viſit to Charles V. King of France; 
when he made a preſent to the Dauphin of two caſtles, which the German Emperors had till 
| dis 


* 


- 


<< this time held in the city 4 Vienne, the expital of Dauphine. Theſe caſtles were, in all pro- 

bability given up, becauſe they were not worth keeping, or that they might at any time be ea- 

ſily taken. Be this as it may, Mezerai obſerves hereupon, That, from this time, we do 

not read that the Emperors concerned themſelves any more in the affairs of the kingdom 

40 of Arles, nor the county of Dauphine; which has ever fince remained, in complete ſove- 

«© 'reignty,or ſubjection, to the Kings of France, who indeed, even . before this _ did 
not acknowledge the Imperial ſovereignty there. | 


| ſecond year of King Richard II. gives us the taſte of thoſe times for gaicty and fine- 
-ry of apparel : viz. one of the- petitions of the Houſe of Commons to the King and Peers 
was, That no knight nor lady, under forty pounds land by the year, do wear any precious 
7.8 furs, cloth of gold, ribbon of gold or ſilk, on pain that they loſe all that they have.” But 
the King's anſwer was, The King will be adviſed until next Fam! * which ſhews, 

that the King's council thought this petition unreaſonable. 
5 380 The year 1380 proved fatal to the manufactures and commerce of the aud city of Lou- 
vain, occaſioned by à great tumult and inſurrection of the journeymen weavers of that then 


-giſtrates)-againſt their ſovereign Wenceſlaus, Duke of Brabant; who, having beſieged the re- 
volters therein, obliged them to ſubmit to his mercy : whereupon he banifhed the greateft part 
of them ; many of whom ſettled in Holland, and alfo ſome in England, where they were very 


| manufacture, as well as the others did to that of Holland. From this time Louvain was ne- 
| ver able to recover its former luſtre and riches ; being at this day famous for no other trade 
than that of good beer. So difficult is it for any city or nation to recover the affections of 
that ſame coy miſtreſs, Commerce, after having once treated her with diſregard and violence. 
At this diſtance of time the cargo of a Catalan merchant ſhip, bound from Genoa to Sluys, 
the port of Bruges in Flanders, ſeems worth tranſeribing, for the ' ſake of the more curious 
reader. It is in the ſeventh volume, p. 233, of the Fœdera. This ſhip was driven by a ſtorm 
into Dunſter in Somerſetſhire in England, where ſhe was made prize, though both ſhip and car- 
go were ſoon reſtored, upon the remonſtrance of the Genoeſe to King Richard II. The car- 
go was as follows :—1.:Green ginger. 2. Ginger, made up with Jemon juice. 3. Arquinetta. 
4. Dried grapes. 5. Brimſtone. 6. Woad for dyers. 7. Twenty-two bale paperi ſcrivabilis, 
i. e. twenty-two bales of writing paper. 8. Sugar candy, or perhaps rather white ſugar, {/ac- 
carum candidum). 9. Six bales of empty boxes. 10. Dried prunes. 11. Thirty-eight - bale 
riſarum, 2. probably rice). 12. Five bale ſinimi, (probably cinnamon). 13. Una pipa pul- 
veris ſylveflri. 14. Five bale buſſii. Quæres Bay 
About this time there is a romantic tory of one Nicholas Zeno's having diſcovered an iſland 
far north, and beyond Iceland, which he named Freeſeland, and where he pretended there 
was a city and a king, &c. If Zeno ever ſailed chat way, poſſibly he might take the coaſt of 
what is called Old Greenland for an iſland, that coaſt having, before that time, been planted 
by Danes or Norwegians, though probably loſt again before this time, as we have already du- 
ly noticed. This non entity, however, of the large iſle of Freeſeland was conſtantly placed, 
on all the future maps, near to Iceland, until the middle of the ſeventeenth century, when it 
began to be known that there was no ſuch iſle. Des 3 
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The following record, in Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the 3 p. 1752, in the 5 


moſt flouriſhing and populous city, (of which city they had now murdered ſome of their ma- 


kindly treated, and where they contributed to the improvement and increaſe of its woollen 
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; wh on horſeback, uſually attended by three or four eſquires, as they Were called. on foot) 


three ſhillings and four pence was then worth two and a half times as much as the like ſum in 
our modern money, or eight ſhillings and four pence. Croſs- bow men each eight franks per 
month; and archers five franks per month, equal to two pounds one ſhilling and eight pence 
of our money. Maſter cannoneers twelve franks per month, or five pounds of our money. 
Mariners, three pence per day. Maſter carpenters twenty pence, and Journeymen ſixteen 


higher than in our own times. This record makes the price of peas and beans for the army 
to be ſeven ſhillings ſterling per quarter, equal to ſeventeen ig. and er 19908: Lg our mo- 


ceive twelve thouſand of the twenty-four thouſand marks till remaining due from Scot 

15 1 % of King David Bruce's ranſom; and this ſame year, p. 271 of the ſame o we 
Eing Richard the Second's acquittance to King Robert II. of Scotland for the ſaid 
_ thouſand marks. But by a ſubſequent record, p. 314, under the year 1 
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In vol. vii. p. 2 88. We the. 1 we ſee. an order of. RE Rickard II. of 


Englang to-re- 

Wand, in 
have 
twelve 


381, we find the pay. 
ment of the remaining twelve thoufand marks deferred till the year 138 3. pay- 


. vol. vii. p. 324, of the Fœdera, we have an account of the pay of King _ the Se. 
ond's ſoldiers, &c. in his Gaſcon wars, per month and day, Viz. A man- at- arms, (he 


fifteen gold franks per month; each frank worth three ſhillings and four pence ſterling, and 


pence per day. Theſe wages and daily pay, if rightly handed down to us, are certainly much 


ney.—T his was ſurely very dear, for that time. 
King Richard II. being exceſſively extravagant in Ns expences, 8 he Was at this 


time engaged in an expenſive war with France and Scotland, demanded of his Parliament at 


Northampton one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds to pay his debts, occaſioned in part 
by the failing of the ſubſidy on wool, on account of the confuſions in Flanders. The Houſe of 


Commons requeſted the Lords to conſult apart, for moderating the King's demand. The 
Lords gave their opinion for four groats per head, by way of poll tax, on all but beggars, and 


after much debate, the Commons propoſed one hundred thouſand pounds provided the clergy, 
who were poſſeſſed of one thiid part of the lands, would raiſe. fifty thouſand marks in part 
thereof, and the laity would pay the other two thirds, or one hundred thouſand marks. But 
the clergy refuſed to be taxed but in their own convocation, as had ever been the cuſtom.. So 
the Lords and Commons agreed in three groats per head, males and females of the age of fif- 
teen years and upwards ; the ſufficient people of towns to contribute to the aſſiſtance of the in- 
ſufficient, ſo as none ſhould be bound to pay more than fixty groats for himſelf and his wife. 


The indecent manner of collecting this tax in ſome places, occaſioned the well-known rebel- 
lion of jack Straw and Wat Tiler. Surnames, it is true, were become common before this 


time, (ſee the year 1200.) yet theſe two fellows are undoubtedly ſurnamed in hiſtory from 


their reſpective trades alone; Jack Straw having been a thatcher, and Wat Tiler a tiler or 


flater by trade. They might poſſibly have had proper ſurnames, although our hiſtorians, by 


way of deriſion and contempt, gave them thoſe profeſſional names, by which they have 


gone ever ſince. Vet, to ſhew and confirm the ignorance or careleſſneſs of all our Engliſh 


hiſtorians, in relating one part of this inſurre&ion that happened at Norwich, they beſtow a 
ſurname on one John, a ringleader there, who was a dyer by trade, calling him, John Litte- 
ſter a dyer. Whereas, the word Littſter, then ſignified a dyer ; and to litt ſignifies to dye, in 
one of the old Saxon or Daniſh dialects. Even to this preſent time in Scotland this ſignifi- 
cation legally holds, where to Hye is called to litt, and a dyer is called a littſter. It i is ſtrange, 
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that ſo far back as + Ste and Sperd, _ could not nk hit a this undoubted WR 


of that word. WEE. 17 LE 9-1 


Thus alſo, in + Madox's. Hiſtory of the Ae i 0 yoke” &f if King PAR we find, 


5 cap. xi. p. 278, mention is made of David Tinctor, i. e. a dyer of Carlifle," (the record be- 


ing in Latin) the word T in&or being uſed inſtead of his furname ; but had it been written in 


Saxon, at leaſt in ſome of its dialects, it would have probably been written Littſter, there be- 


ing then but very few ſurnames amongſt the middling and lower ranks of people. 8 
According to à promiſe made by King Richard II. of England, to Ferdinand the Firſt, 


King of Portugal, the Duke of York now ſailed from Plymouth for Exſbon with three thou- 


ſand foldiers, for the aid of that monarch againſt the Caſtilians: and thefe troops were fump- | 
tuouſly entertained. at Liſbon by the Portugueſe monarch, by whoſe affiſtance he gained a 
great victory over John King of Caſtile. Nut a peace was ſoon after made between Caſtile and 


Portugal, both Kings being become jealous of the Engliſh army; and were therefore at the 
expence of ſending them home. They were ſent ta the aid of Portugal, partly to ſupport 


John of Gaunt's pretenſions to the erown of NE in Nen of my wife Ir daughter 
of Peter the Cruel. 


By the French . of the fourth act of ' . of the fifth year of King Richard II. 


it was enacted, That wines were nat to be ſold dearer than as follows, viz. by retail, Gaſ- 


„ con, Spaniſh, and Rheniſh wines at ſix pence per gallon, i. e. about fifteen pence of our 
% money; Rochelle wines at four pence, i. e. about ten pence of our money, per gallon, and 


in like proportion for ſmaller quantities.“ If wheat had been equally cheap, the rate of liv- 


ing muſt have been about fix times as cheap as in our days. 

By an a& of Parliament of this fifth year of King Richard IT. cap. 111. we have the firſt legal 
act of navigation that (as far as appears) was ever made in England; in ſubſtance as follows: 
„That, for increaſing the ſhipping of England, of late much diminiſhed, none of the King's 
<« ſubje&s ſhall hereafter ſhip any kind of merchandize, either outward or homeward, but on- 


ly of ſhips of the King's ſubjects, on forfeiture of ſhips and merchandize ; in which ſhips 


„ alfo, the greater part of the crews ſhall be the King's ſubjeQs.” By this act it appears, 
that the then legiſlature underſtood the great benefit of having our own ſhips and mariners 
employed, inſtead of foreign ones. Yet, by cap. viii. of the following year, where no Engliſh 
{ſhips were to be had, merchants might export or import in foreign ſhips. 

In this year we find that was what related under the year 130), from Rymer's Ne i is 
now confirmed, viz. That monies were not to be ſent beyond ſea by any other method than 
by bills of exchange. For although this act, which is the firſt of its kind we meet with in the 
ſtatute book directly on this point, does not expreſsly name it a bill or letter of exchange, it, 
however, plainly enough implies that method of exchanging, viz. © For the great miſchief 
+ which the realm ſuffers, and long hath done, becauſe of gold and filver, as well in money, 
veſſels, plate, and jewels, as otherwiſe by exchanges made in divers manners, 1s carried out 
of the realm, ſo that, in effect, there is none thereof left: Enacted, That no merchants, 
nor any others whatever, ſhall carry or ſend. any gold or filver, in money, bullion, plate, 
or veſſel, neither by exchanges to be made, nor in other manner, excepting only the ſala- 
ries or wages due to the King's officers at Calais, &c. and ſuch money as to Prelates, Lords, 
*-&C. beyond fea, it may be neceſſary to remit or make payment.“ (This ſeems to relate to 
the King's public Miniſters employed at foreign courts.) But that they ſhall only make 
« exchanges in England of thoſe n alone, and chat by good and ſufficient merchants to 


© be 


66 


374 | 
511 ee be paid beyond ſea; after firſt: obtaining ſpecial licence; of the King; 


oY 


exchanged. And the merchant ſo exchanging ſhall make oath, that he 
% any manner of gold nor ſilver under colour of that remittance.” 


Plymouth, Dartmouth, Briſtol; Yarmouth, Boſton, Hull, Newcaſtle, and the other: 
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as well for he's ex- 
and ſpecifying the ſums to be 


ſhall not tranſport 


This act too plai ] 
how little the trade and nature of exchange by bills was then underſtood ; in e 7 th 


long before this time in familiar uſe in the free cities of Italy, in the e rem Bs 
&c. So inconſiderable then were our foreign commercial dealings. And, 

Phe ſequel of this ſame act is a confirmation of this remark, enjoining, That none of 
44 the King's ſubjects ſhall depart the realm, excepting Lords and other great men, true and 
% notable merchants, and the King's ſoldiers, without the King's ſpecial licence. Which 
& licence ſhall be granted only from the ports of London, Sandwich, Dover, Southampton, 


<« changers, as the perſons that ought to make the payments, 


ooh, 


ports 
and paſlages towards Ireland and the other iſles belonging to England, upon forfeiture of 


all his goods, and alſo of the ſhip which ſhall carry him without ſuch licence.” This laſt 


| clauſe, however, had, without doubt, a a particular 8 RS: to _ hs al, political, max- 


1382 


ims and meaſures of that time. 


At this time an act of the fifth of King Richard II. cap. ii. did great miſchief to the Tag- 
liſh woollen manufacture, ſo happily eſtabliſhed by the late King Edward III. particularly in 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and Kent. This ſtatute granted unlimited liberty both to aliens and deni- 


zens, to export wool and woolfels, as well as leather, to any country whatever except France. 
Although this liberty was but for a limited time, and little more than a year, it has been con- 
ſidered by all hiſtorians, who have mentioned it, as a very impolitic meaſure ; it is, however, 
certain that our Kings had always, both before and fince, granted particular licences occaſion- 
ally for the exportation of wool, even while our own woollen manufacture Was e floariſh- 
ing, till at length it was totally prohibited by act of Parliament. | 
About this time, according to Mezerai, the city of Chent was extremely rich and populous, 
factious and turbulent. The party favouring the Engliſh intereſt there, was headed by one 
John Lyon, and after him by Philip, the ſon of James Van Artevill, who, ſays our ſaid 
French author, being much richer and prouder than his father, though leſs crafty, took upon 
chim ſo far as even to pretend to all the functions of ſovereignty. | 
The French cruiſers making many captures of Engliſh ſhips, by which the lik were 
great ſufferers, an act of Parliament paſſed in the ſixth year of King Richard II. cap. iii. 
whereby the Commons granted that King a ſubſidy, ſince named Ship-money, to be entire- 
ly employed for the guarding of the ſeas, It was/two ſhillings per ton on wines imported, 
and fix pence per pound on all merchandize imported or exported, wool and Jeather ex- 
cepted. 
In this year a ſatute alſo paſſed, “ granting very ample liberty to all merchant-ſtrangers, 
from countries in amity with England, to come into the realm, as well within franchiſe as 
4 without,“ (i. e. into all towns corporate, pleading excluſive privileges, as into other parts) 
„there to be converſant to merchandize, and may tarry as long as they pleaſe.— The King 
„ hereby taking them into his protection, with their goods, merchandize, and families. — 
0 Hereby alſo expreſsly commanding, that they: be-treated well, friendly, and merchant-like, 
« jn all parts of his realm, and ſuffered to go and come peaceably, and to return without the 
« obſtruftion of any whatever.” This was well adviſed in this otherwiſe unhappy King, for 


as our Kings had, in thoſe times, à conſiderable part of their revenue arifing from ae 
arm 
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farm rents paid by the ſea- ports and other towns corporate, they too often found themſelves 
_ obliged to grant thoſe towns many excluſive privileges, greatly hurtful to the free com- 
merce of the Kingdom in general, the better to enable thoſe towns to. pay the keen rents ; as 
is rightly obſerved alſo by Madox, in his Firma Burgi, and others. 

In vol. vii. p. 341, of the Fœdera, we find King Richard II. who was ain / at war with 
France, again taking loans of money of his ſubjects, for the moſt part, from the laity. 

In the ſame volume, p. 354, there is a letter from Antonio Venerio, Doge of Venice, to 
King Richard II. “ requeſting his protection and a free ſafe traffic for two Venetian gallies, 
„coming to England; with the ſame kindneſs to them and to all other Venetian ſhips,” 
ſays the Doge, as we do and ſhall ſhew towards the Peers and Nobles a un or any 
other ſubject of the King reſorting to us.“? 

Had there been any reſort whatever of Engliſh ſhips to > Venice, the Doge would endvubt- 
edly, on this occaſion, have mentioned the circumſtance. 

From this letter we may alſo. infer,” that the Engliſh nobility and gentry reſorted, even 10 
early as this time, for amuſement, to the beautiful city of Venice. 

The city of Ghent was this year unſucceſsfully beſieged by the Earl of Shade he being 
aſſiſted by the citizens of Bruges, then mortal foes to thoſe of Ghent, five thouſand of whom, 
headed by Philip Van Artevill, came before Bruges; from which city their Earl marched out 
with forty thouſand of their burghers, ſays Mezerai, and eight hundred lances of his own. 
Vet that multitude were driven back i into Bruges by the inferior force of Ghent, which enter- 
ed the town with the runaways, maſtered and ſacked that vaſt city, and killed twelve hundred 
of its principal burghers, the Earl himſelf being obliged to retreat in diſguiſe. By this ſucceſs 
the people of Ghent brought over all the towns of Flanders to their intereſt, Oudenarde alone 
excepted. In this extremity the Earl had recourſe to the aid of France, as Artevill, on the 
other fide, craved the affiftance of King Richard IT. of England; which he neglecting to give 
in due time, thereby loſt, as Mezerai confeſſes, a noble opportunity of advantage againſt 
France and Flanders. King Charles VI. of France attacked Artevill's army with ſixty thou- 
ſand diſciplined troops, then beſieging Oudenarde, and totally routed it; Artevill himſelf, 
with forty thouſand of his army, being ſlain. By this fatal and ſhameful negligence of King 
Richard II. the party which favoured, and had often. been (IO: beneficial to England, 
was entirely and rrecoverably cruſhed. | 

In the ſaid vol. vii. p. 356, of the Foedera; the Pops collector of his dues in England, ob- 
tained leave of King Richard II. to export, cuſtom free, from the port of Briſtol, a great quan- 
tity of woollen goods, furs, &c. for garments, beds, and other houſhold furniture ; which, 
as it ſhews the progreſs of the Engliſh manufactures at this time, and likewiſe, in ſome Ne 

the faſhions and uſages of the age, is, therefore, we hope, worth reciting, viz. 

Six pieces of green tapeſtry, powdered with roſes ; a preſent for his Holineſs. One great 
green curtain of ſerge. Two blue bancals /þancalia) of tapeſtry work. Five pair of ſheets 
and two blankets. Six pieces of blue bed curtains. One great cultrex (unam magnam cul- 
tricem) for t bed, and fix curtains for a chamber. Five pieces of red curtains,. and four for 
ornaments. for a chamber. Two great pieces of red ſerge for adorning a hall, worked with 
the arms of the Pope, the King, and:the Church. Two great bancals for the ſaid hall, and 
a ſmall piece of red ſerge. One piece of red and black cloth of tapeſtry. Five mantles of 
* Iriſh cloth, one lined with green. Another mantle of mixed cloth, lined with green. One 
** ruſſet garment lined with Iriſhcloth. One green cloth, for telling of money upon. Three 


bed 
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3 eds with teſters, (cum: efteris).. A friped blue Gen i h nile; One piece of blue 
1 e Sixteen ells of mixed colours, and fix ells of blankets. One mantle of _ 
#þ TR s colours, hned with beaver, (as I gueſs hayre to be meant to od 
=_ , , ſignify) with hood and cop 
14 5 "I'S <4 lined. One blue mantle and ſupertunic, lined with grey. Another garment lined 
3 . _ © calabre, (N. N.) —with a coat and hood lined with blanket. Another garment wi 5 
e ſleeves, lined with beaver; and another with lambſkin. One bea 8 
5 n. e beaver fur for a ſurtout, 
* One capellum, and one pair of gloves lined with grey. One pair of beaver gloves. O1 
<< mixed coloured coat lined with blanket. Two round mantles, one mixed, the other "oy 
„One garment of Norfolk cloth lined with black, and another lined with green. One gip. 
<4 4onum (poſſibly a petticoat or gown, from the French word Fupe) of another form. 05 
66 © coats of blanket. One entire robe lined with fyndone, (N. N.) —and one of ſan- 
*© guine coloured, lined alſo with /yndone. One violet hood, lined with ſcarlet. One piece 
<« of blue of ten ells, with towels and other ſorts of linen cloth. One tabardum, (N. N.) 
«© with ſupertunic and hood lined with blue ſyndone. One ſanguine coloured hood lined with 
„black. One ſcarlet double hood, and one of On) colour. —Thirty books, great and 
mall, belonging to the ſaid Pope's collector. “ 
And p. 357, we find him, the ſame year, by a like was ſhipping off Wem the port 
of n for his Holineſs, wen paying my cuſtonn, me Eng particulars, 
VIZ, 
«© Certain ter images of the Holy Triditpiol the Virgin: Mary; and of St. Peter and 
<< St. Paul: alſo many pewter veſſels, braſs candlefticks, baſons, and lavntories: : alſo woollen 
«© gloves, ſtockings, and alſo knives.” 
From all which it is evident, that we were, even at this time, greatly Ss towards per- 
fection in various ſorts of woollen goods, braſs and pewter manufactures, &c. 
In the Fœdera, vol. vii. p. 359, we have a receipt of King Richard II. to the city of Lon- 
[0h don for his crown and jewels now delivered up, which he had formerly.pawned to that city 
* > for two thouſand pounds. That crown weighed upwards of four pounds weight of gold, (now 
4 worth forty- four pounds each pound) and was adorned with diamonds, rubies, ſaphires, eme- 
ralds, and pearls; as was alſo a gold-hilted "won, and many other | wy men ſet with the 
like precious ſtones. 
In the ſame volume vii. p. 373, of the Fendi. King Richard II. “ excuſes "Oy town of 
'£© Colcheſter for five years to come, from ſending any burgeſſes to Parliament, the better to 
* enable them to build a wall of ſtone and lime round their town, for their unde © again 
any enemies who may hereafter attempt them.“ 
And, in the ſame page of the Fœdera, King Richard going over to Calais, 1 then threatened 
to be beſieged by King Charles of France, ſummonſes all the ſhips of his wanne of twenty 
tons burden and upwards, to attend him at Sandwich. a 
We have formerly related about what time the Poles, or rather their Kings, ed 
Chriſtianity, which was about the cloſe of the tenth century; yet the bulk of the people re- 
mained in Paganiſm long after. As to Lithuania, we find them entirely Pagan to the 
. cloſe of the fourteenth century, and probably ſomewhat later. In this year Jagellon, their 
Duke, was elected King of Poland, on condition of his uniting Lithuania to Poland, and 
alſo of his becoming a Chriſtian: yet, at che ſame Una; we fnd a | CORRS: part or Poland 
Full involved in the darkneſs of Paganiſm. | 
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„After tlie Chriſtians were e WOO Paleſtine,” ſays the Per Cases in his Knight's 


Prologue, written in 1402, The Engliſh: knights, in his time, Were wont to travel into 
_ «© Pruffia,, Lithuania, and other heathen lands, to'advance the Chriſtian faith againſt infidels _ 


and miſcreants,” as he expreſſes it, c and to ſeek honour by feats of arms.” "Accordingly, 


in Hakluyt, vol. i. we find Thomas Duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of King Edward 111. 
and Henry Earl of Derby,” afterwards King Henry IV. travelling towards Pruſſia, near 


« the cloſe of this century, to fight, in conjunction with the great Maſters and Knights of 
5 Pruſſia and Livonia, againſt the Pagans of Lithuania: and the Lord Derby, with his re- 


„„ tinue, was greatly aſſiſting i in the taking of Vilna, its capital, in the year 1390. a . 
1383 Eight cantons in Switzerland, ſays Heiſs, in his Hiſtory of the German Empire, having | 
already ſhaken off the yoke of the houſe of Auſtria, and their ſubjection to the empire, —Leo- 


pold Duke of Auſtria, raiſed, at this time, a confiderable army, in order to reduce them again 
under his government; but he loſt both the barele and his own V He: : agg gt er ward 


encouraged other cantons to a ſimilar revolt. 


In vol. vii. p. 377, of the Fœdera, King k Richard U. fixed do; prices wot wines; {by tall, as 


follows, viz. Rheniſh, Gaſcogne, and Spaniſh wines, at ſixpence, or fifteen-pence of our filver, 


per gallon, of each ſort, in London and other towns; and when ſent for ſale into the country, 
the price not to be raiſed above one halfpenny per gallon for every fifty miles land · carriage. 
In p. 417 of the Fœdera, vol. vii. we find a receipt given to King Robert II. of Scotland, 
for the laſt twenty-four thouſand marks, compleating King David Bruce's ranſom of one hun- 
dred thouſand marks ; being not only a formal diſcharge to King Robert, but to all the pre- 
lates, lords, &c. of Scotland, who had remained in England as hoſtages for that ſum. There 
is alſo a diſcharge for the one hundred thouſand pounds which King David, by a ſubſequent 


_ treaty, had obliged himſelf to pay to King Edward III. though, from the tenour of this re- 


cord, there is ground to conjecture. that only the one hundred thouſand marks was now paid, 
and not one hundred thouſand pounds; which laſt ſum was probably liquidated by ſome other 
means. Yet by a ſubſequent record in the ſame volume, it appears that this ſum of twenty- 
four thouſand marks was not then actually paid; neither was it paid in the 105 1397, as ap- 
pears in p. 698 of the ſame volume. 

In thoſe times, the Baltic ſea ſwarmed with pirates; b it geeint; were men of quality, 
poſſeſſing ſtrong caſtles on thoſe ſhores, and greatly interrupted the maritime commerce, and 
the herring- fiſnery on the coaſt of Schonen. Whereupon a confederacy was entered into be- 
tween the Queen of Sweden, the nobility of Denmark, and the Hanſeatic League, againſt thoſe 
pirates; in which, amongſt other points, it was ſtipulated, that when the confederates ſhould 
take any caſtle from thoſe pirates, it ſhould remain in the 'cuſtody of the Hans-League until 
they ſhould be reimburſed the expence of this war: and the pirates were accordingly de- 
ſtroyed or diſperſed. This article ſhews, that a armament Was r e nen to the 
maritime power of the Hanſeatic cities. 

The Turks had greatly extended their EM 4 in the Leſſer 8 under D their 
firſt Sultan, who laid the foundation of the Turkiſh empire in the year 1299, and died in 1328. 
Amurath the Firſt, in 1384, paſſed the Thracian Boſphorus into Europe, and made conſider- 


able conqueſts in Bulgaria, and along the river Danube. Bajazet ſucceeding in 1388, puſhed 


his conqueſts much further into the now miſerable, declining Greek empire, carrying his vic- 
torious arms into Theſſaly, Macedonia, Attica, Myſia, &c. But he was obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege of 3 after la ying before it ſeveral years; and was himſelf afterwards van- 
Vor. I. 3 B : quiſhed 
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1384 3 made priſoner by the great Tamerlane, or T1 Bek, the Tarr, cotcerning 
bak whoſe conqueſts, life, and principles, there have been many improbable and — Dor ng 
handed down. to us, and improved by ſeveral. French authors, who delight to entertain = 
weaker readers with the marvellous, though at the expence of truth and aſon 
59s, In vol. vii. p. 468, of the Faedera, we have the firſt record of that noble colleRtion in the 
Engliſh language, as it was then generally ſpoken by. the borderers of the two Britannic na- 
tions, and is fill intelligible at this day; being a treaty between Henry Percy, Earl of Nor. 
thumberland, on the part of England, and Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, on the part 
of Scotland, concerning grievances on the weſt marches, RO vu it Fenn im- 
mediately relative to commerce in it. | f 
In p. 473 of the fame volume, we have the forth a a Fa of King Richard I. to bs 
' ee and abbots, to ſend out their quotas of men, arms, and horſes, in order to join him at 
Newcaſtle, for oppoſing the intended invaſion of the Scots, to en the en of 328 | 
againſt England, for which great preparations were now making, vz 
« Totum inne quod nobis debetis habeatis ad nos, cum equis et armis, wg muni- 


tum et paratum.“ 2, e. They were to ſend 8 entire ſerrder due to — with rn arms, 
«horſes, &. SE EY 


And to the . NOISY lords and e thine | das . 

„ Vobis mandamus, in fide et homagio quibus W tea n injungentes, . 

„ ad predictos diem et locum, cum equis et armis, et toto ſervitio quod nobis debetis, in 

& caſu tam arduo, ad nos ſitis prompti et parati, ad profiſciſcendum nobifcum, &c” i. . We 

command you, upon your allegiance to us, that you be Tia with your horſes and arms, 8” 
attend us with your entire ſervice in ſo arduous a buſineſs. 

Ihe city of Bruges, in Flanders, ſeems about this time to 8 been 3 in * vice monk of 
© glory... The Annales Flandrie, under this year, relate, * That ſo great was the commerce 

of that city, that there were houſes, tribes, and factories conſtantly reſiding therein, for the 

d + hufineſs of commerce, from the following cities, ſtates, and nations, viz. From Lubeck, 

3 Hamburg, Cologne, Dantzick, and Bremen (Hans- towns); from England, Scotland, France, 
4 Portugal, Caſtile, Arragon, and Biſcay ; * the Wen e e F e el Luc- 

4 ceſe, Milaneſe, and Placentians.“ 
As neither Denmark, Norway, or 30830 are W nicationcs as kinda! any houſes at 

FE: Bruges, we may reaſonably enough ſuppoſe their trade in thoſe times was very fmall, and that 

what they had was probably carried on by means of the Hans-towns above-mentioned. In 
fact, Bruges was then, what Antwerp became afterwards, the abſolute center of all the com- 
merce of Chriſtendom. 

1 386 This year is memorable for the. greateſt naval page ein that France had e ever wad till 
then; King Charles VI. of France had formed the defign of an invaſion of England, with a 
land army of one hundred thouſand men, to be aſſembled near Sluys i in Flanders. Dr. Brady 
quotes Froiſart, who ſays, ** that ſince God created the world, there never had been ſeen ſo 
« many great ſhips together.” They amounted to about thirteen hundred of all ſorts. Yet 

' this mighty armament met with effectual. diſappointments, was long detained in the ports of 

Sluys and Blankenburg by contrary-winds, and when got out, was afterwards blown back; ſo 
that it became too late to proſecute their entarprine for chat you and RO ae I. was 
better e to yeceive them in the net... 
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in chis nisch ver ef Eitig Richard Il, chere wis firſt eſtabliſhed a copies: or „ gans * 
linen-weavers in London, cenfiſting of ſuch as had been brought over from the Netherlands 15 
by King Edward III. though much moleſted by the weavers 3 of Lenden, and which, | 


in the end; never arrived tõ ay confiderable degree of ſucceſs. | 


In vol. vii. p. 494; of the Fœdeta, we find King Richard II. had fortlea! 2 1 of one 


thoufand pounds yearly on Leon, the Chriſtian King of Armenia, who had been driven'from 


his kingdom by the Turks, In former reigns, there had been frequent colle&ions made in 


England; as well as clfewhere, for ſupporting thoſe Chriftian Kings of Arnet againſt the 
"Turkiſh power; which, however, at length ſwallowed them up. 


The ſame year, John Duke of Lancaſter, claiming the crown of Cattle in Bert of his wife 


Conſtantia, ſet ſail from England with a great number of knights, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, and 


a conſiderable fleet, to ſupport a title he had long aſſumed; but it proved fruitleſs, and was the 
means of draining England of much treaſure. (Fœdera, vol. vii. p. 409, and p. 521.) In this 


expedition the Portugueſe lent ten of their gallies, each carrying two hundred and thirty-four 


ſoldiers, and one nn 11 pee 20 e which” be A 8 we” been vor large 
veſſels. fy 0X 

A rebellion W out in W in avi 58 year, an armament was propre for 
quelling the ſame, which aſſembled at Briſtol. —Fcedera, vol. vii. p. 50b. 

In the ſame year, King Richard II. ſtill apprehenſive of the preparations, before-mentioned, 
by France for an invaſion of England, had aſſembled all the ſhipping of England, both of the 
admiralty of the north and of the weſt, which were of the burthen of fixty tons, and upwards, 
to make head againſt the French. Yet, out of the admiralty of the north, he excepted the 
fiſhers of Blakeney, Cley, Cromer, and the neighbouring parts; fo i pn mg Was the N 
on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk eſteemed in thoſe times. 

It is in this year we firſt meet with any mercantile treaty and correfÞoiferich between Eng- 
land and the republic of the Maſter and German Knights of the Croſs, ſovereigns of Pruſſia. 
A ſhip of theirs arriving in England, with two ef thoſe knights, and a citizen of Thorn, as 
ambaſſadors, for a treaty with King Richard II. which gave riſe to a confiderable .commercial 
correſpondence between England and Pruffia.—Feedera, vol. vii. p. 528. ; 

In vol. vii. p. 526, of the Fœdera, a truce was made between the Lord Nevill, warden of 


- the eaſt-marches of England, and the Earls of Douglas and March, wardens of the eaſt-marches 


of Scotland; wherein there is an article in the Scotiſh 'diale& as follows: It is accordit, 
<« that ſpecial affurance fall be on the ſee, fra the water of Spee, i. e. the river Spey, in the 


north of Scotland, to the water of 'Tamyfe,” that is, the river RT Os = "IE mer- 


„ chandes of both the roiolmes and their godes. | 

King Richard II. during the alarm cauſed | by the French preparations to invade England, | 
once more raiſes money by loans from his bs and _— and __ from the following 
cities and towns :—Fadera, vol. vii. p. 543. 

Probi homines de Briſtol, two hundred n Vork, Lincoln, Nera pa and Co- 
ventry, eaeh one hundred pounds; Coventry again, eighty-two pounds two ſhillings; Lincoln 
again, ſeventy pounds fixteen ſhillings; Leiceſter and Bury St. Edmund's, each fixty-ſix 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; Shrewſbury, ſixty-ſix pounds; Glouceſter, fifty-four 
pounds; Canterbury, Hereford, and Wincheſter, fifty pounds each; Chicheſter, Oxford, and 


Ipſwich, forty pounds each; Worceſter and Derby, each twenty pounds ; Litchfield, thirteen 
pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eightpence : London, without doubt, Wau contributed, * 
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an HISTORIOAL &nD ennronotocreoks DEvverton 


FOE not N in this bebucht and probably many other towns Wi We hereby NEW ſhe, tha 


London wan TINY Ag of "ew W . Es in Nm _ a Ss made to * 0 
this King. ran cr en n TO 

Under an PROG year, Madox's Roles Fes WE us "PW 1 Raby, . Ne. 
vill's laſt will, to ſhew that in ancient times the great Engliſh nobility and gentry had very 
. condjilorable nn of gold and fiver * _ . * ee 0 * the year 
eren Rollo: 
I. He gives to his ſon Laan two , of! his beſt fk rage fix 3 of hay Aiſhes, . "0 
of ſalts, eight pots, four flagons, four dozen * e * ee ſix en one gold 
cup, and five filver gilt cups. „ 

II. To his ſon Thomas, eenty-fou ſilver diſhes, webe deen, two  baſons e two 3 
one gold cup and cover, one ſilk bees. 
. To his brother William, twelve ſilver diſhes: G 437 ag ere Pw 
IV. To his ſiſter, a gold cup and cover, and two pair of auld "12 ig | 

7 To a daughter, twelve diſhes, ſix ſaucers, and two cups. = 

VI. To another, a gold cup, and a filver gilt one, twelve diſhes, and eee FRA 


* 


VII. To another e twelve diſhes, fix laucers, two DW two tp two ot, = | 


two lavatories. | TH 4D, 
VIII. To another makin two baſons and Jayatories, c one e great * and d patten. 
IX. To another, one filyer great cup and cover. 
X. To another, two cups, to the value of twenty-three marks. | 
XI. To two more, each a gilt cup and cover, and to one of them a lavatory. 
XII. To his brother, the Archbiſhop of Vork, a garment of red velvet, embrojleredich roles, 
XIII. To two other perſons, each two baſons and two ewers, and one gut cup. 
XIV. To another, twenty marks, and a gilt cup. ; 
XV. To two others, each a filyer veſſel and cover, which 18 1 of thoſe guns calls 18 
XVI. Amongſt his ſervants he ordered five hundred marks to be diſtributed. 
XVII. To another, a filver gilt cup. To another a filver gilt pecia and cover. 
Total Four gold cups and covers, twelve dozen of filver diſhes, (as there is no mention 
of plates, it is probable they were included under the name of diſhes) four dozen of falts, four 
dozen of ſpoons, twenty- one ſilver gilt cups, ten pots, ſixteen baſons, (ſeveral of them with 


| layatories) fix ewers, eight chargers, three dozen of faucers, three pecia. After directing 


1387 


one thouſand marks for marrying his daughter, beſides ſeveral money legacies of twenty, thir- 
ty, and forty pounds, he orders the ce which conveys his OP to be coyered with _ 
eſcutcheons, &c. 

A French fleet, joined by many Flemiſh and | Spaniſh 1 conveying a val ae: of 
ſhips laden with Rochelle wine, appearing in ſight of the Earl of Arundel, admiral of the 
Engliſh fleet, a ſharp engagement enſued ; in which the Engliſh: took above one hundred fhips, 
with many perſons of rank, and nineteen thouſand tons of wine. After which our admiral 
relieved the town of Breſt, then beſieged a ſecond time by the Duke of Bretagne; and between 
Lady-day and the Midſummer following, he took one hundred: and ny of me _— laden 
ſhips, ; 

Notwithſtanding our frequently meeting, before this tinie, mak the titles of admiralty i the 
north, and of the weſt, in England, yet Dr. Godolphin, in his View of the Admiralty Juriſ- 
_ diRion, alleges, that it was not till this tenth year of King Richard II. that England had 22 

officer 
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1357 officer duiled Admirallus ehe, and this was in the perſon of the — Richard, for 

of Allan, Earl of Arundel and Surry.” It would be to very little purpoſe in this work-minutely 

do recount all the damages done at different times in this reign to the coaſts. ol Ta of 
France, as they areto be found in almoſt all the common hiſtories of England. 

4 188 By an act of Parliament of the twelfth of Richard II. cap; iv. the rates of ee wages in 

huſbandry were fixed, viz. The bailiff of the farm, thirteen ſhillings and fourpence, or one 

pound'thirteen'ſhillings and fourpence of our money, and his cloathing once in a year, (his 

victuals and lodging are of courſe pre- ſuppoſed); the 'maſter hind, that is, the firſt ſervant, 

ten ſhillings; the carter and ſhepherd, each ten ſhillings; the ox-herd, cow-herd, and ſwine- 

herd, each fix ſhillings and eightpence yearly; a woman; ſervant, fix ſhillings: yearly. The 

very next act of this ſame year directs, That whoever ſerves in huſbandry till he is twelve 

years old, ſhall ſo continue afterwards, without being bound or put out apprentice to any 

trade or artifice. And another, cap. iii. of this ſame year enacts, That no artificer, labourer, 

% or ſervant, male or female, nor victualler, ſhall depart from one hundred to another, without 

<« a teſtimonial under the King's ſeal on pain of being ſet in the ſtocks,” and to be obliged to 

return to his velyortine hundred, rape, or wapentake, unleſs he be ſent on bufineſs by his 

lord or maſter.” Theſe two laws are ſufficient . of the in OM wa the Ek of 

the common ſervants of England in thoſe times.. 

In this ſame year, the twelfth of Richard II. the legion of Engliſh 8 Kc. ned had 
been ſettled for ſome time at Middleburg i in Zealand, was by an act of Parliament removed 
and ſettled once more at Calais. We have no where met with the time of the ſtaple's being 

| removed from Calais to Middleburg ; but it is plain it was but a little time at * latter * 
| from it having been fixed ſo lately at Calais as in the year 1376. 

Commercial diſputes, towards the cloſe of this century, became very frequent between Eng- 
land and the Great Maſter of Pruſſia, ſome of whoſe ſubje&s had, in this year, ſeized on cer- 
tain effects of the Engliſh ; whereupon King Richard II. cauſed reprifals to be made on the 
Pruſſian merchants at Lynn. Vet he ſent in this ſame year three perſons to Pruſſia, where 
they ſettled all diſputes, and re-eſtabliſhed mutual commerce res both e vii. 
p. 580, of the Fœdera. 8 

And, in p. 581 of the ſame dam. in this year, we 1804 king Richard IL dN ſeve- 
ral perſons of eminence to treat with the Earl of Flanders, and the thiree good towns of Ghent, 
Bruges, and Ypres, and nd own roy for Ven all "TT and W on 
both fides. 

Moreover, in p. 1 of vol. vii. of the 1 21 we meet with the firſt. NU in that 
collection, of the merchants of the Hans, as a body or ſociety. It is in a commiſſion from 
King Richard II. to certain perſons, ** to treat with the noble and good men of the town of 
** Straclſund, (Ville de la Sounde) in Germany, and with the merchants of the Hans in thoſe 
parts and their deputies, upon certain doubts and diſcords between us and the ſaid mer- 
« chants, occaſioned by the arreſting of certain ſhips and merchandize,. under pretence of re- 

« priſals; and, finally, to ſettle mutual commerce, and the mutual reſort of the merchants to 

<« both countries. As the Great Maſters of the Teutonic Order in Prufha had ever, from the 

beginning, been the heads and protectors of the Hanſeatic League, the ſeizures herein laſt- 

mentioned, may poſhbly have been of the ſame kind with thoſe above-mentioned under this 

year; and that although the name of Prufſia is alone introduced in the former caſe, Fat: the 
ſhips and effects might, and probably did, ent to Straelſund. 
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4 n Abet this cine, according to Puffendorf's Hiſtory of Sweden, their. 


famous ee I 
garet attacked and. beſieged the eminent and free mercantile.city of Wiſbuy, in ” Net 


0 «dnl but it was relieved, and the fiege raiſed by the German Knights of the Croſs of Pruſſia 


5 8 and Livonia: Thoſe deſpotic princes, neighbours to ſuch free, wealthy, and. independent 
mercantile cities, ever W wn: WI REEL MA . Wat on *. for 


vey obvious reaſons. _ 


, 50 According to Hakluyt's fecand yolume, p. 69, publiſhed In 1599, i in 1 year xr Henry Earl 


of Derby, afterwards King Henry IV. of England, with an army of | {others ſay 


'_ only a ſingle regiment, which indeed is more likely) joined one of France under the Duke of 


Bourbon, and, at the requeſt of the Genoeſe, failed from Genoa, in order to attack the city of 
Tunis in Barbary, which by its piracies had much infeſted the coaſt of Italy. And although 
ve - _ were not able to take Tunis, they are ſaid, nevertheleſs, to have received à ranſom or 
compenſatian, and to have engaged that city not any mare to infeſt the coaſts of Italy and 
France. Some French and Genoeſe hiſtorians ſay, that ſuch was the zeal of the 3 
Princes at that time againſt the infidel Moors, that the two Kings of England and France, 
Richard II. and Charles VI. agreed to a three years truce, purely that they might be at leiſure 
to attack the Moors; and that great was the concourſe of Engliſh and French nobility, &c. 
then at Genoa for that end; when, in a fleet of three hundred gallies, and one hundred tranſ- 
ports, were embarked fourteen thouſand French and Engliſh, twelve thouſand Genoeſe 
archers, and eight thouſand other ſoldiers ; yet, ſays the Genoeſe- author, Baptiſta Burgus, 
„ cour annals, as they are accuſtomed, tell the truth, and reduce the number to twenty great 
_ << tranſports, and forty gallies. A very great reduction indeed; and probably the account 
of the land- forces required a proportionable diminution. The Venetians alſo, though then 
at war with Genoa, for à while ſuſpended their anger, and joined in this expedition. The 
iſſue of which, in ſhort, according to Burgus, was, that the King of Tunis was compelled to 
reſtore all the Chriſtian captives, and to pay ten thoufand gold crowns, or, as others fay, ducats. 
It is well known, that the capital towns of the Netherlands had anciently a very great ſway 
in the government of that country, ſo that their Princes could not, without their conſent, 
make war, or even lay on new taxes, for the maintenance of military forces. Of this De 
Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, part ii. chap. 3. gives a ſtriking inſtance in this year; when 
Duke Albert of Bavaria, Earl of Holland, Zealand, &c. brought thoſe provinces, without the 
conſent of the two tons of Doxt and Zirikzee, into a war with England. In that war the 
Engliſh took many Netherland ſhips coming from Rochelle with wine; at the ſame time not 
_ only releafing all the ſhips which belonged to Dort and Zirik zee, but actually brought their 
other prizes to thoſe two ports to be ſold, becauſe they had not conſented to that wars On 
this ſame principle alſo was founded the treaty long after made between England and the Ne- 
therlands, called by the latter by way of eminence Intercur ſus Magnus, in the year 1495; So, in 
effect, theſe towns were, even more than at preſent, a ſort of ſeparate republics joined in a 
foederal union. They even had anciently a right, independent of the approbation of their 
Earls, to entertain military troops 1 in their pay; neither, according to our ſaid authentic author, 
were their town councils under any oath to their prince; and it was purely from differences 
which arofe amongſt nn that their TS! 6370 and dN bun nomination of 0 
their megiſtrates. "4 
1390 John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan Tea; in this year FI Spain, 2 7 5 ho had 


56 made ſo great a progres” toward his conqueſt of Caſtile, claimed in right of bis wife, 


q | Ee” 


or #1 Hs on 101 oO? don ITED PTSD MA 383 ; 


| + 190 daughter of peter the ruel, as obliged John I. King of Caſtile, W treaty with bim £ 
| for his relinquiſhing his | aid claim, promiſing to pay him fix hundred thoufand livres, and a 
Faoearly penſion of forty thouſand, during the Ae of him and ne TO pw yn re in was 
1 then equal to ten thouſand pounds Reed (ES C 07 WOT. 91D it FITY | 
In this year we learn, in part, the antiquity of to Horts or dee of . | Erith woallen 
< We viz. of Kendal coatfe cloth, and of the fine plain cloths of the weſtern counties. 
The Kendal doth is mentioned in an abt of Parliament, cap. 10. of the thirteenth of King 
Richard II. together wich a eoarſe cloth of Weſtmoreland; and other parts, hathed copg-ware, 
as not ſubjeR to the ſtatute of aſſiae of lengths"atid/breadths: * And, cup! 11. the plain Cloths 
of the counties of Somerſet, Dorſet, Briſtol, and Glouceſter, are mentioned; to which fine 
cloths, befides the aulneger's ſeal, the weavers" and fullers were thereby obliged to put their 
ſeals alſo. And the following year, of the fourteenth of Richard II. there is a ſtatute, cap. 3 
directing that Guildford cloths ſhall not be fold before they be fulled and dteſſed. It was pro- 
bably the vicinity of ſuch places as Guildford to London, where proviſions* grew too dear for 
the manufacturers, which obliged them to remove farther off, both weſtward and northward. 
12 i and other acts, teſtify the great progteſs of our woollen manufacture at this time. : 
et the author of a Plan of the Engliſh Commerce, publiſhed in octavo, in the year 1728, 
was ſo ignorant of: this material part of commercial hiſtory, as to affirm, in p. 126, That 
« King Henry VII. was the firſt p . who candy the 1 . the eren of manufac- 
« turing their own wool. “ 
The Scotiſh filver coins further ee from their original G with thoſe of the 
ſame denomination in England, the Englith Parliament, in this fame year, was obliged, 
cap. 12. to enaCt, *© That a Scotiſh groat ſhould paſs in England but for two-pence, and a 
Seon penny for an Engbſh maill,” that is, an halfpenny; ; «and the Scotiſh maill, or half- 
„ penny, ſhould paſs but for an Englith farthing. And that in caſe the Scotiſh money ſhall 
<< hereafter be further diminifhed, its value in England fhall be proportionably reduced, — 
« Commiſſions, moreover, were hereby directed to make an enquiry throughout the realm, 
« who they were who have ſent Engliſh money into Scotland, to be there coined into Sco- 
« tifh money, to the prejudice and damage of the King and kingdom.” 
By a ſtatute of the fourteenth of King Richard II. cap. 1. the ſtaple for Englih u merchan- 
dize was again removed from Calais to the ſeveral towns in England, as dire&ed by the 
ſtatute of the ſtaple, in the twenty-ſeventh year of King Edward III. By this law- likewiſe, 
all foreign merchants, bringing merchandize into England, were again obliged to buy to the 
amount of half of the value of their ſaid merchandize in Engliſn wool, leather, lead, tin, but- 
ter, cheeſe, cloths, &c. being only a confirmation of part of the act of King Edward III. 
Several cauſes had by this time concurred gradually to eclipſe the glory of the once fo highly 
renowned republic of Genoa ; particularly, under this year, their hiſtoriographer De Mailly, 
relates, That from the violent conteſts between her old and new nobles, and between the 
6 nobility and plebeians, her ancient ſplendour was much decayed, and her maritime com- 
«© merce almoſt entirely abandoned; having, moreover, no longer any powerful armies on 
foot, ſhe was become fo feeble and contemptible, that ſeveral of her own nobles had now 
** uſurped the ſovereignty of ſundry places in her ancient dominions : TRE, for inſtance, as 
«© the Grimaldi family did of Monaco, the Interiani of Portoveneri, &c. . 
By this time the Engliſh merchants trading to, and refiding in the ports of Pruffia, and in 
N of the Hans-towns, were become fo numerous, and their commerce ſo confiderable, 
| | | | that 


11 
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AN Iso AE AD CHRONOLOGICAL D®DvcTiON. 


he 

go 6 that King Richard II. at their, qu, confirmed the clefion which the. + community of 
__ be governor of 
eu 6 Alte mee ue of pſy in the Jands,: ren ph e pee ente ned, \ Hereb 

Do „ alſo granting them power to meet annually, and elect a goyernor to ſucceed him who i 

i * ſo the preceding year; giving the, {aid reſpective governor full power, as much as in him 
4 4 
the King lies, either of himſelf, or deputies, to govern the ſaid merchants, and to do ſpeed 
juſtice to them in all differences, and for rectifying all diſputes : alſo for obtaining e 
e of all grievances and wrongs which may be done to the ſaid. Engliſh merchants by any of 
«© the merchants and people of the faid places and countries, . according to the power and pri- 
e vileges granted, or hereafter to be granted, by the Great Maſter of Pruſſia.“ This office of 
governor, very nearly anſwered to the more modern name of conſul, whom we and other 1 
tions appoint to watch over their commercial intereſts in foreign port. 

f 5 Although the King, in this record, mentions no privileges granted to his rabjefts * the 
. ee Society; yet, as the great maſter of Pruſſia was perpetually head and protector of 
That confederacy, we may ſuppoſe the privileges of the Engliſh at the Hans-Towns to hayre 

been tacitly implied herein. Thus our Engliſh, merchants gradually increaſed their commerce 

in the ports of the Baltic Sea, and thereby, as it were, inſenſibly gained much of the ancient 

commerce of the Hans Towns in thoſe . who had, for ſome ages, ee it r to 
themſelves. 

x By a ſtatute of the Sfreenth of Richard II. cap. vi. "what may bs cath a new ad of. navi- 
gation, all Engliſh merchants were bound to freight only i in Engliſh ſhips, and not foreign- 
ers ſhips; provided the owners of the Engliſh ſhips take reaſonable inge for the freight of 

5 „% 

The clerk of. the market of the King! 8 Houſe had bars by ie former roy 0 See to 
ſee that all falſe weights and meaſures ſhould be deſtroyed, and juſt ones ſealed by him alone. 
By a ſtatute likewiſe of this thirteenth of Richard II. cap. iv. the ſame was confirmed. Yet 
even by this ſtatute it appears, that this officer had oftentimes exceeded the bounds of juſtice ; 
and therefore he is thereby forbidden to take any extravagant fines, or to ride with above ſix 
horſes; and he was to be fined if he tranſgreſſed againſt the laws. . This office had, in thoſe 
times, been a very lucrative employment, but proved often very grievous and vexatious to the 
people. It was uſed, for a long courſe of years, to be farmed throughout the kingdom for 
large ſums, which were reimburſed to the purchaſers by grievous exactions on the people. 
Wherefore by an act of the ſixteenth of King Charles I. cap. xix. this officer was in future 
limited to execute his office only within the verge of the court; and every where elſe the buſi- 
neſs of regulating weights and meaſures was committed to the legal magiſtrates. In the reign 
of his late Majeſty King George I. a perſon who enjoyed that office by une. attempted 
legally to regain its ancient great prerogatives; but was caſt at law. | 
The Tunifians were ſo formidable at this time, that they robbed throughout: all 8 Me- 
diterranean Sea. Whereupon, ſays Thomas, in his Hiſtory of Italy, printed in 1561, p. 176, 
4to, the Genoeſe and other ſtates joined in requeſting King Charles VI. of France, to make 
an attempt on the King of Tunis. Whereupon that King ſent the Duke of Bourbon, who 
brought great forces, as well of France as of the aid ſent him from England, and the Genoeſe 
joined with forty gallies and twenty ſhips. So that the King of Tunis was compelled to re- 
leaſe all the Chriſtian ſlaves, to pay ten thouſand ducats, and to promiſe to rob no more on 


the ſeas. The Genoeſe hiſtorians give great applauſe to the Engliſh archers, who, at 2 
oblige 


109 ; obliged, the, Moors to retreat, ili by — the reſt of the Chriſtian 2 army . ] 
| land. ſecurely... 2 But this. is, moſt probably; the very ſeme e n pom rener . 


J 391 


year, but does not expreſs the number of his men and ſervants! - 


. 0 THE, ORIG ON or C N. ER 3 


14 72 9 


under the year 1389, though with ſome little variation. 


Under this year; we have a teſtimony of the lee yy 1 WW" r oh a record 


in the ſeventh volume of the Fœdera, p. 695, in the following appointments of King Richard 

IId's confeſſor, who was the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and by his office was _ "= OT 

e to remain about the King's perſon: for the benefit and health of his ſoul.” * 43 | 
| Firſt, © for the maintenance of himſelf and his aſſiſtant, ¶ ſacii ſui) and is 

« men and ſervants within out palace, and of four horſes and one hackney,” 

9 di unius bakener) three ſhillings per day, -or fiſty- four pounds twelve hi lings Ts bes 

4 yearly.” Here he reckons only three hundred and 17k. hy ag _ in the £ 


Secondly, for the wages of four boys or young men, to look s the ſaid 


< horſes, at hM nen 5250 pit e 3 Nur E N 
of our money, « 4 


W for or fall oda. E. zeit 30 ave ene 4 


RY 


Total ene 6 


New aha. this Saas Wen into our — {ts wks Weir penny at two pence half. 


penny of the preſent times, amounts to one hundred and ſeventy- three pounds ſixteen ſhillings 


and three - pence, and ſuppoſing that all neceſſaries were then ſtill at or about five times as 


cheap as in our days, this confeſſor, with all his ſervants and horſes, coſt the crown as much 


as would be in our days equal to three hundred and ce nf e twelve ere and 


ſix-pence of our money yearly. 


N. B. The very ſame allowances, POS in the ſelf ſme words are made veg of by King 
Henry V. to his confeſſor, in the year 1413. 

The ſtatute of the fourteenth of King Richard II. cap. ii i confirmed 155 the eleventh of King 
Henry IV. cap. viii, directs, © that upon every exchange made by merchants to the court of 
< Rome or elſewhere, they ſhall be bound in Chancery, within three months after, to buy 
< merchandize of the ſtaple; ſuch as wool, leather, lead, tm, cheeſe, butter, cloth, &c. to 


the value thereof. But by the ninth of King Henry V. cap. ix. they were allowed nine 


months.“ Theſe ſort of laws ſhew how little "oy eee the true nature odd commerce 


in thoſe times. 


About this time, playing cards were e firſt indess 1 in France, for the diverfion of their 
King, Charles VI. fallen into a melancholy diſpoſition. This invention, in appearance ſo 


trifling, has ſince proved a conſiderable article of commerce in every country of Europe, 


though, without doubt, play is too much in uſe, and has often done much hurt to perſons 


and families amongſt the lower as well as the higher claſſes of people. | 

By a ſtatute of this fourteenth year of King Richard II. cap. ix. it is enacted, that mer- 
chant-ſtrangers repairing into the realm of England, ſhall be well, courteouſly, and right- 
++ fully uſed and governed in the faid realm, to the intent that they ſhall have the greater 
courage to repair unto the ſame.” This ſtatute but too plainly implies that foreign mer- 


chants had been ill- treated in England ; 1 Which there were many — in preceding 
times. , 
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. AN "HISTORICAL! AND CHRONOLOGICAL. DzDVeriOn 
A. p. 


1 30¹ Wie have elſewhere ablerned,; wh the free ſtates of! Italy were. undoubtedly 
any part of the old weſtern empire who commenced the revival of maritime commerce after its 
| overthrow, and were likewiſe by much the earlieſt in the im provement of rich manufa@tures, 
And in the poſſeſſion of many other fine materials for commerce, with Which they long ſup- 
plied other nations, and even the courts of Princes with their moſt ſuperb ornaments. In 
vol. vii. p. 699, of the Fœdera, we have ** a precept of King Richard II. of England, to the 
4 collectors of his cuſtoms in the port of London, to permit Bartholomew Lombard, a mer. 
«© 'chant of Lucca, to import, cuſtom free, two crowns of gold, ſet with precious ſtones; ang 
„ for Lewis Daporte, another Lucca merchant, to import a certain chamber, 3. e. ebam⸗ 
ber's furniture, of cloth of * and ſilk, io o be fold to the e or to uy others ou can 
«-buy them 
This, as well as E Crowns, was bee ford the King $ praper cole though expreſe 
as above; he being extremely expenſive and profuſe in his apparel and houſhold, $5 

In this year, King Richard II. directs a fleet of ſhips to be fitted out for conduQing his 
uncle, the Duke of Glouceſter, with a great retinue, to Pruſſia, in order to treat of certain 
points with the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Order. Vet it does not appear that ſuch 
voyage was actually accompliſhed, though thus related in the Foedera, vol. vii. p. jos. 

At this time the humour of fuppreſſing all manner of uſe or intereſt for money, then al- 
ways termed uſury, ſeems to have run high. In Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Re. 
cords in the Tower, p. 339, the Houſe of Commons, in this fourteenth year of Richard II. 

pray the King, that againſt the horrible vice of ufury,” then alſo termed ſchefes, © prac- 

«« tiſed as, well by the clergy as laity, the order made by John Notte, late Mayor of London, 

may be executed throughout the realm.” We do not recolle& that ay of the Om of 
London have taken notice of this order of that Mayor. 

The firſt mention we meet with 'of the Qrphans Fund of the city of eus is in this year, 
in Knighton's Chronicle; who relates, that a great dearth of proviſions happening, the 
Mayor took two thouſand marks out of the Orphans Fund for purchaſing of corn from be- 
yond ſea for the benefit of the poor; wheat being at ſixteen fhillings and eight pence the quar- 
ter, which would go as far as about five pounds of our money, and to that ſum ee 
aldermen added each twenty pounds for the ſame charitable purpoſe. 

About this time the famous warrior, Sir Robert Knollys, who, in the reign of King Ed- 
ward III. had ſignalized himſelf very much in the wars of Guienne, built, at his own expence, 
that noble and beautiful ſtone bridge over the river Medway at Rocheſter, as it appears at pre- 
ſent. Which bridge, compared with that of London acroſs the Thames into Southwark, 
eminently ſhews the great improvement made in that kind of architecture between the ax 

0 1212, when London Bridge was finiſhed, and the preſent year 139t. 
1392 The city of London fell, at this time, under the diſpleaſure of King Richard II. and his 
Council, under pretence of certain miſdemeanors and tranſgreſſions; but the true ground of 
the royal anger was, that the citizens refuſed to advance that King loans of money to ſupport 
his enormous extravagance in living, &c. He is ſaid to have maintained daily in his palace 
ſix thouſand perſons; in his kitchen alone three hundred, and a proportionable number in his 
Queen's apartment: others make his houſhold amount to ten thouſand perſons ; and all au- 
thors agree that he kept the moſt ſplendid court of any Engliſh King ſince the conqueſt : even 
his inferior ſervants were richly clad ; ſo that the infection of extravagance ſpread amongſt all 
: the . and in the end brought on this King's ruin. We ſee, therefore, in vol. vii. p- 


735 of 


the earlieſt of 5 
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1392 735 of the Feeders; that Richard ſuſpended the magiſtrates 1 16d Gm their offices, and 
fined them in three thouſand marks, and the city in ſo large a ſum as one hundred thouſand 
pounds. Vet, in the ſame year, he reſtored the magiſtrates, and forgave both theſe mulcts, 
on condition of the city's paying him ten thouſand pounds in lieu of all demands; which ſum 
was actually paid by the city, as appears by that King's acquittance in the ſame ſeventh vo- 
lume, p. 739. The city alſo preſented that King at this time with two golden crowns ; (the 
ſame probably which had been imported from Lucca in the preceding year) and in return for 
theſe coſtly preſents, &c. Richard, to gratify che city in their conſtant” ill-judged- averſion to 
merchant- ſtrangers, repealed their chief privileges, depriving them of the liberty of ſelling 
any Kind of merchandize excepting proviſions; which, however, they were only to Fell by 
wholeſale, but not by retail, and only to Engliſh ſubjects. | 
In this year, according to moſt authors, the Jews were baniſhed out of Ps 8 empire; 
being accuſed, as in other Chriſtian countries, of many enormous crimes. Although it is 
juſtly ſuſpected that their crimes. were much exaggerated, if not totally forged, * the my of 
the clergy againſt them in that country as well as elſewhere. 
1293 The filver coins of England being at this time much melted down and e diminiſh- 
ed, and the Scotiſh coins ſtill further degenerating, the Engliſh Parliament, in this ſeven- 
teenth year of King Richard II. confirmed, by an act, cap. i. a former law of the ninth of 
Edward III. not only againſt melting down the filver pence, halfpence, and farthings, by gold- 
ſmiths and others for making of plate, &c. and alſo of the new groats and half groats, but 
enacted further, , That no gold nor filver coins of Scotland, nor of other lands beyond ſea, 
„ ſhall hereafter run in any manner of payment within the realm of England, but ſhall be 
brought to the mint, there to be molten into the coin of England. And that no man ſhall 
« ſend any Engliſh money into Scotland to change the fame for Scotiſh money, upon pain of 
* forfeiture, impriſonment, fine, &c.” And this is the firſt time that a total Poon was 
enacted of the Scotiſh coins circulating in England. 
It ſeems as if there was ſome ground for the loud complaints EO by the A Maſter of 
the Teutonic Order in Pruſſia, concerning the grievances and injuries which all his merchants 
of Pruſſia, &c. then ſuffered in England, contrary,“ ſays the {aid Grand Maſler, in his 
letter to King Richard II. . to the privileges and immunities granted to them, with the reſt 
of the merchants of Germany, by his royal predeceſſors; and therefore requeſting a ſpeedy 
redreſs thereof, as the Engliſh merchants of Pruſſia enjoyed all poſſible freedom in their 
commerce, agreeable to ſtipulations.” Fadera, vol. vii. p. 743. 
It is to be feared, that thoſe hardſhips proceeded from the averſion which our 3 cor- 
porations, and the ſea ports alſo, too generally, but moſt unadviſedly teſtified, againſt foreign- 
ers trading to or reſiding with them. What thoſe ASUS were, does not now, Ps 
particularly appear by this record. \ 
In the.ſeventh volume, p. 744, of the Vader, it alſo appears, That King Richard II. 
„of England, did this year lend to the famous Margaret Queen of Norway, Sweden, and 
« Denmark, the uſe of three large ſhips of war, belonging to the port of Lynn in Norfolk, 
for ſupporting and aſſiſting her againſt the repeated inſults of her enemies; ſhe obliging her- 
ſelf to make ſatisfaction to the proprietors of the ſaid ſhips for the uſe of them.“ 
Thus thoſe northern nations which were formerly ſo terrible, and who, within the 83 
of the four laſt centuries had overawed, ravaged, and at length abſolutely conquered England 
with their numerous . fleets, are now already neceſſitated to have recourſe to Engliſh ſhipping 
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5 Duke of Bretagne, to export the following merchandine cuftom free; vin. 


40 Ne a woolſack, {pro ferplario)—Fiftcerr ells of blanket, and fifteen ells of black,” 
here and in other places, in thoſe times, probably means only a coarſer kind of undreſſed White 
cloth“ Sixteen faddles—Ten cloth ſacks Two pair of coffres, . coffrarum)-—Three butts 
6628 Malmeſey wine—Two: bows, and three dozen of arrows Two pair of trapps, (de 
* zrappis)—Nine pair of bottles, (bote//orum)—OQne hundred and thirty-two pounds of ſu 
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* Haie-tomns, It 
In the very next page of . vik we fad: Wia Richard It granting a ” f by 


One cloth and fifteem els of ſcarlet Nine cloths of divers colours - One 2D wy canvas 


blanker 


cc (de ucurio )—Fifty grelings, and fifty lings, three barrels of white herrings,” this is * 


| ether proof, beſides thoſe of 1310 and 1338, of ſalted white herrings being known and in uſe 
before Buckelem's ſuppoſed invention of pickling them, “ and four of red herrings— One 
* hundred and fifty ſtock-fiſh—Twelve braſs-kettles, and twelve braſs chafing-diſhes—$ix 
4 patels of gold-leaf—Two.lebeks—Fourteen bayles—Two ſtands: for candleſticks—One bed 


of white and green, with curtains, xc. — And one alabaſter image of St. Michael.” 
Theſe things, though but trifling in themſelves, nevertheleſs 5 7975 in ſome degree, to m | 
the ſtate of commerce and manufaQtures in thoſe times. 


About this time, King Richard II. finiſhed the rebuilding of the orofont; ebb and noble hall 


of his palace of Weſtminſter, which had been firſt built in the year 1099, by King William 


Rufus; by which ſtately edifice ſome judgment may be formed of the taſte of this age in archi- 


tecture, as well as of Richard's great magnificence. 


In this year, a private adventurer from the coaſt of Biſcay: landed on one of the Canary 
iſles, and firſt fully diſcovered. them all. Whereupon Henry King of Caftile, reſerving to 
himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, the ſuperiority of thoſe iſles, beſtowed them on one John de Be- 


_ thancourt, a Frenchman, who made ſome improvements on them, and had for a while the 


ſplendid title of King thereof beſtowed on him. He was ſucceeded. by one Menault, another 
Frenchman, who fold his right to one Ferdinand Perez of Seville, whoſe poſterity held thoſe 
iſlands till the reign of King of erdinand and APES [abella, when Oy reverted to * crown 
of Spain. 

After ſeveral ene ends va ſundry 107 in ales and . e reign, in relation to 
the breadths, lengths, &c. of Engliſh-made woollen cloths, and for aſcertaining the aulneger's 
duty, an act paſſed in this ſame year, being the ſeventeenth year of King Richard II. cap. 2. 
„ Granting leave for every one to make and fell cloths, and kerſeys of ſuch lengths and 


* breadths as they ſhall think fit, paying only the aulnage ſubſidy, and ether duties. But 


none ſhall put cloths to ſale before they be meaſured and Rated: K. the . nee; and 


none ſhall put any deceitful mixture in the kerſeys.“ 


In cap. 3. it was enacted, That bolts- of ſingle worſted might be exported any where, on 
„paying the uſual cuſtoms, but without paying the duties of Calais. But no double worſteds, 


nor half double, nor worſteds-ray, nor motley, ſhall be carried out.“ This act plainly 


ſhews we were now become very conſiderable in the exportation of our woollen manufacture. 
In this year, the Jews in Spain being accuſed of notorious frauds and extortions, by which 
they grievouſly abuſed the people, we find in Campbell's Hiſtory of the Balearic Iſlands, 


p. 234-5, that they were put to the ſword all over the continent of Spain, and their habitations 


plundered ;. and an equally: rigorous W was practiſed, in the ſame year, on the Jews of 
the iſland of Majorca. 
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ſorted in great quantities to the Britiſh eaſtern ſhores : for King Richard II. iſſued his pro- ; 
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In this year, acrflidg;' to Werdenhigety 8 ſecond volume, P. 366, of kis TiHBatis te Re- 
buſpublicis Hanfeaticis, the great herring-fiſhery on the coaſt of Schonen, which had hitherto 


been ſo much frequented by the Hanſeatics, &c. was totally Wut 302: by the boldneſs of the 


pirates, who at this time grievouſly infeſted the Baltic ſhores. 
In the ſeventh volume, p. 788, of the Fœdera, we find the herrings had, in this year, re- 


clamation, importing, That whereas the preceding had been a very bad year for che her- 


„ ring-fiſhing of many countries, ſo that foreigners, for their own private gain, reſorted with 
« their ſhips, caſks, ſalt, and other implements, to the port of Whitby in Yorkſhire, where 
they bought up, ſalted, and barrelled ſome of the herrings, and of others they made red- 


« herrings; carrying them all home to their own countries, to the great damage of the Engliſh 
66 people, and particularly of the ſaid town of Whitby: the King therefore directs the bai- 
<« 1iffs of the liberty of St. Hilda's church at Whitby, to prevent all foreigners who do not 
« conſtantly reſide there, from buying up of herrings.” 


Although there be no other port or place named in this Scott but Whitby, it is however 


reaſonable to.preſume, that this proclamation was either then intended to be general, Or was 
| afterwards made ſo ; and it ſeems at beſt but a ſhort-ſighted regulation, if tending to put fo- 


reigners on ſupplying themſelves elſewhere; and a fign that there was either a ſcarcity of pro- 


viſions then in England, or elſe, perhaps, and which is more urns that no herrings ſhould 


be exported but in Engliſh ſhipping. 


Although we have at ſeveral former periods treated of the maritime Rrbict which the Cinque 
Ports owed to the crown of England by their various charters of privileges, yet in the 
ſeventh volume, p. 784, of the Fœdera, we have another authentic, as well as a more diſ- 
tinct and particular view of their ſervice to the crown, than any we have met with elſewhere. 
It is a mandate from King Richard II. in the year 1394, to John Beauchamp, (De Bello 
Campo) Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, and Warden of the Cinque Ports, ſignifying, * That 
« whereas our Barons of the Cinque Ports owe us the following annual ſervice when required, 
„ viz. That the ſaid ports and their members ſhall, upon forty days notice, fit out and ſup- 


„ ply us with fifteen well- armed ſhips, each having a maſter and twenty men, which ſhall, at 
their coſts, ſail to the place we ſhall appoint, and ſhall remain there fifteen days at their 


« own cofts; which time being elapſed, the ſaid ſhips and men ſhall be at our proper charges 
1 12 pay, ſo long as we ſhall have need of them, viz. 
The maſter of each ſhip ſhall have fixpence, or fifteen-pence of our money, per day. 
2. ** The conſtable, the like wages, who probably was director in an engagement. 

3. * Each of the other men, threepence, or ſevenpence halfpenny of our money, per day. 

« As by the tenour of the charters of tberfics granted by our e and which we 
© have confirmed to them. 

« And as we have ordained a great naval armament for our r preſent voyage to Ireland, 56 
there being then a rebellion of the natives of Ireland, ve therefore direct the ſaid Cinque 
Port ſhips to attend us at Briſtol.” T . 


Vet, in p. 789, we find the general rende: vous of the 222 fleet. was to be at Milford- 
haven. 

We again find the identical form of an order, in the year 1396, pon. this King' s going for 
France: in which neither the burthen or tonnage of the Cinque Port ſhips is ſpecified ; but 


with reſpe& to the ſhips from the other ports ori | Engand, they were all to be ſhips of eighty 
T 
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1394 tons, and upwards. And in none of the ſoromonſes or mandates to the Cinque Ports, is there 


any allowance ſpecified for the freight of their ſhips; from which. circumſtance it is evident, 


that the ſhips were to be ſupplied to the crown r at leaſt till the e of the fifteen 


days already mentioned. 
Once for all, we ſhall here alſo bs A} in \ all duch i or W "Wh "ry arma- 
ments, not only to the Cinque Ports, but to all the other ports of the kingdom of England, 


the King's commands were to be abſolutely obeyed, under * of e and one, and 


even to be. deemed guilty of rebellion. 


1 2395 | King Richard II. in vol. vii. p. 804, of the Fœdera, now ing. his en to TR 


mand Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter of Charles the Sixth of France, in marriage, Inſtructs 
them to demand for her portion two millions of franks,” ws or livres; which at their then 
value of three ſhillings and fourpence ſterling each, was three hundred and thirty three thou- 


ſand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eightpence ſterling, * but they 


« were peremptorily to infiſt on one million and a half of franks,” or two hundred and fifty 
% thouſand. pounds ſterling, ** and he inſtructs them to offer ten thouſand marks yearly in 
“ land for her dowry.” The King making a demand of ſuch large ſums, though not ob- 


| tained, tends to prove, that it was even then thought reaſonable and practicable for France to 


give him: and this ſhews the great increaſe of money in Europe i in about the ſpace of one cen- 


tury paſt. ** Yet, at length,“ as it appears in p. 873, ** in the following year, 1396, the ſaid 


% Princeſs's portion was fixed at eight hundred thouſand franks,” being one hundred and 
| thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eightpence ſter- 


ling, three hundred thouſand to be paid down, and ten thouſand yearly of the remainder.— 
« And King Richard obliged himſelf to ſettle twenty thouſand nobles Engliſh,” i. e. ten 
% thouſand marks, ** yearly on Iſabella: A den for twenty-five years being at the ſame 
time concluded between England and France.“ | 

As the coins of Scotland had, by this time, been gradually coined conſiderably leſs in va- 
lue, but ſtill keeping up the denominations of Engliſh ſterling money, we cannot. abſolutely 
determine the preciſe meaning of the words ſterling money of Scotland, mentioned in Skene's 
Regiam Majeſtatem, under the word Herlingus. It is a deed of mortgage of Walter Lord Ral- 
fton, Viſcount of Perth, . to Robert Earl of Fife and Menteith, of a barony, for two hun- 
„ dred marks ſterling of Scotiſh money :”” pro ducentis marcis flerlingorum monetæ Scotia) 
unleſs it was intended to be the value of two hundred marks Engliſh or ſterling by weight, to 
be paid in Scotiſh money: or elſe by Herlingorum, might Ay be inteaded to mean the true 
and legal money of Scotland. 

In this fame year the renowned Queen Margaret brought about the famous union of Cal- 
mar, or rather the ratification of it, by procuring herſelf to be recognized ſovereign: Queen of 


all the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Yet notwithſtanding that appa- 


rent formidable union, the commercial ſociety af the Hanſeatic League alone proved fre- 


quently an overmatch for her ; obliging her to deliver into their hands King Albert and his 


ſon, whom ſhe had made priſoners; and alſo to give up into their poſſeſſion the cities of 


Stockholm and Calmar: but the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, Dantzick, Thorne, Elbing, 


Straelſund, Stetin, and Campen, bound themſelves to her in fixty thouſand marks of fine fil- 
ver, that King Albert ſhould, in three years time, refign the whole kingdom of Sweden to 
her. As a proof of her inferiority, ſhe had, as already related, borrowed three ſhips of war 
en our * Richard II. Indeed, the Hans League had, in thoſe days, more and better 


ſhippings 


4 
Likes 


130 5 . pra and Weh more money and wealth, than all thoſe Mise kingdoms Wer having, 
at this period, almoſt entirely engroſſed the whole commerce of the north, as well as much of 
the fiſhery : Sweden and Norway, in thoſe times, being ſaid to have had none but copper and 
iron money; and Denmark owed all her ſilver money to her correſpondence with Lubeck, 
and other Hans-towns, whoſe fleets were, at this Ume, become ſo formidable, as to ſtrike 
terror into the neighbouring potentates. 0 | | | 

In this ſame year, according to ſome authors, the iſland of Madeira was accidentally diſco- 
vered by one Macham, an Engliſhman, driven thither by a ſtorm, which has often been the 
_ cauſe of new diſcoveries, in a voyage to Spain. He and a woman, whom he had ſtolen, or 
brought away with him from England, being left there by the ſhip ; and ſhe dying, he found 
means to frame a ſmall boat, in which he got to the coaſt of Africa, and from thence to Spain; 


and upon his information a number of e n and French re-diſcoyered this iſle, and ſet- 


tled upon it. 

In this eighteenth year of King Richard II. in 1395, the coins of England ſtood thus. 
A pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined into forty-five gold nobles, of ſix 
ſhillings and eightpence each, or fifteen pounds value in ſilver: and a pound weight of ſilver, 


of the old ſterling, was coined into ſeventy- five real groats, or twenty-five nominal ſlings, - 7 
or three hundred real pence : ſo that the penny, half-groat, and groat, were, by this coinage, - 
two times and two-fifths- the weight and value of our own modern filver money, and the no- - 


minal ſhilling, in accounting, (there being as yet no ſilver coin higher than a groat, or four- 
pence, nor till one hundred and ten years after this time) was worth two times and two-fifths 
of our modern real ſhilling, or two ſhillings and fourpence three-farthings, and one fifth part 


of a farthing, or near two ſhillings and fivepence. So that when we read, that at this time, a 


workman had twopence per day for his wages, he had as much filver in the ſaid twopence as is 
contained in our fourpence three-farthings and one-fifth of a farthing, or nearly fivepence. And 


when we read, that the neceſſaries of life, as corn, fleſh-meat, beer, cloathing, &c. were, in 


this year, to be had (comparing our ſhilling or penny with theirs) at near one-fifth part of 
what we pay 1n our days, it follows, that the ſaid workman's aa on per- day, could then 
go as far as tenpence can do in the times wherein we live. ? 


139006 We have obſerved, under the year 1390, how much the famous republic of Gena was fal- 


len from its priſtine grandeur, power, and commerce, through the prevalence of faction within 
her own bowels ; ſo that ſeyeral of her nobility had uſurped the ſovereignty of particular parts 
of her territory. Thoſe diviſions ſtill increafing, the republic became ſo greatly enfeebled, as 
to be unable to ſtand on her own independent foundation, and therefore found herſelf obliged 
to requeſt the protection of, and, in conſequence, was ſubject to Charles VI. the French 
King, in 1396, and ſo remained till the year 1411; when the French, not having the ſame 
views as in our days, being deſtitute of any conſiderable naval ſtrength, and finding themſelves 
alſo obliged to keep up a great land- army in Italy, for the keeping of Genoa under their fub- 
jection, they could not ſupport the expence of ſuch a deſign, and therefore abandoned the do- 


minion of the Genoeſe, who immediately re aſſumed their former independence; although they 


never ſince have been able to regain their ancient power, naval ſtrength, and commerce. 
Although the digging of the copper-mines of Sweden may poſfibly, and probably, be of 
greater antiquity than the time we are now conſidering, yet we have not met with any mention 
of them before this year 1396, in foreign hiſtories; when Meurfius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, 
lib, 5. printed at Amstrad, in 1638, ä „That the norchern heroine, Queen Mar- 


garet, 
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1 395 T garet, going. into Sweden, - in ander to ſecure the ſucceſſion. of all her three northern 
e 1 crowns to her nephew Eric, amongſt her other. regulations ordained, that a Il the copper- 
mines, excepting thoſe belonging to the Biſhop od Wengen, ond be reſtored to the 
66 kingdom,” 
T Queen Margaret, moreover, made at that time many other nd regulations for the bene. 
«© fit of commerce, and of merchants and mariners: ſuch as, that no tolls ſhould: be exacted 
but at the cuſtomary; places; that no ports ſhould be frequented but. ſuch as uſually were 
« reſorted to; and that all poſſible, aſſiſtance ſhould be afforded to merchant-ſtrangers, | 
* 4 and to mariners, in caſes of ſhipwrecks, &c.” And this i 18 the firſt time we meet with any 
thing memorable relating to the Swediſh commerce, which, in thoſe times, was undoubtedly 
very inconſiderable; Schonen, one of the fineſt of its preſent provinces, being, "0 and long 
2 after, in poſſeſſion, and deemed a part of the kingdom of Denmark. _ 
1 397 The Netherland hiſtorians, and our Dr. Heylin, &c. relate, that in this year, William 
| Buckelem, (or Beukelens) of the iſle of Biervliet, near Sluys 1 in. Flanders, died, to whom all 
the Netherlanders, as well as the great Penſionary De Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, aſcribe 
dhe invention of the preſent method of gilling and pickling of herrings in caſks or barrels, 
l ſays Louis Guicciardini, according to the preſent method. Of this the Netherlanders were 
always ſo fully perſuaded, that their countryman, the famous Emperor Charles V. went on pur- 
poſe to Biervliet, to view the monument erected there to Buckelem' memory. Huet, Biſhop 
of Avranches, in his Memoirs of the Dutch Commerce, if he. was. the real author of that 
work, thinks « this invention was about the year 1400, and that the towns of. Bruges. and 
« Sluys were the principal places whence the- Flemings carried on this herring trade with fo- 
© reigners; Sluys, the proper port of Bruges, having then a fine harbour, capable of receiving 
five hundred ſail of ſhips, and was then continually crouded with ſhips from all nations; by 
„ which trade, and their great woollen manufacture, the Netherlands began, from this time, 
« to eclipſe the glory of the Hans-towns, and Droges became a place of more wealth and com- 
„ merce than any place had been before in Europe.“ 5 | TED 
We have thought proper to give this account of the claim of the Netherlanders to this very 
uſeful method of pickling of herrings : yet, that the eaſt coaſts of England and Scotland, and 
eſpecially Yarmouth, and the ports of its neighbourhood, were very early in the herring fiſhing, 
has been made apparent in the preceding part of this work. Madox alſo, in his Firma Burgi, 
cap. xi. ſect. i. p. 233, under the year 1425, ſays, that the town of Dunwich, an ancient fiſning 
port in Suffolk, accounted to the King for its yearly fee - farm, viz. one hundred and twenty 
pounds and one mark, and twenty-four thouſand herrings; viz. twelve thouſand for the 
Monks of Eye in Suffolk, and twelve thouſand for the Monks of Ely. Even France, in 
the year 1270, ſeems to have had a conſiderable herring fiſhery, (though probably not on their 
own coaſts) or, at leaſt dealt largely in them, ſince Mezerai obſerves, that their King. St. 
Louis, who died in that year, did, amongſt other acts of charity, diſtribute in every time of 
Lent, ſixty- eight thouſand herrings to the monaſteries, hoſpitals, and other poor people. At 
Yarmouth, we have already ſeen, that under the years 1306, 1310, 1338, 1357, and 1360, there 
was a vaſt concourſe of ſhips from all nations to the herring fair in that harbour; and it ap- 
pears that thoſe herrings were not only falted and dried for red herrings, but were ſalted and 
parrelled up wet, though probably not pickled and gilled in ſo nice a manner as in our days; 
and alſo that laws were made in England for regulating this fair at Varmouth, long before 
8 the invention of Bucklem, already nn who poſſibly might have learned ät from the 
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; r397people of- Yarmouth, for avght we certainly e to the contrary, dr: 4 perhaps, he might 
have further improved the art of pickling that ſpecies of fiſn. 


The town, caſtle, and noble port of Breſt had been a conſiderable time in the 10565 of 3 
land]; but at length we have, under this year, in the ſeventh volume, p. 8 52, of the Fœdera, 
a treaty between King Richard II. and his brother in law, John Duke of Bretagne, by which 
Breſt was delivered up to that Duke, upon his agreeing to pay one hundred and twenty 
thouſand franks or livres, or twenty thouſand pounds ſterling to King Richard. And here we 


again ſee that ſix French livres was then equal to one pound ſterling. 


— 


We may here obſerve, that King Richard II. continued the practice of the three laſt kings, 
Edward I. II. and HI. of allowing penſions to foreign princes and great lords, for retaining 
them in his intereſt, He, in this year, allowed one thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, to 
the Duke of Bavaria, the like ſum to the Elector of Cologne, one thouſand marks to the Duke 
of Gueldres, &c. for being his homagers, as they were then ſpeciouſly called, They oblig- 
ing themſelves to be ready to aid him with ſo many men- at- arms and archers, when re- 
« quired, againſt all potentates whatever,” though uſually with ſome ſpecial exception; as 
for inſtance, the German princes always excepted their Emperors ; and this practice has con- 
tinued through later times, even to this day, though the {tile of the treaties of our times be 


&c. 


ſomewhat different from the above, and are generally more refined. —Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 2, 


In this ſame year, King Richard IT. had recourſe to his former method of taking loans of 


his nobility, gentry, clergy, and towns, as appears in vol. viii. p. 9, &c. of the Fœdera. Of 
the latter only we ſhall give a liſt, as it _ . us ſome probable idea of their 


wealth at that time, viz. 


[ Thoſe marked thus, (*) are in the ates dens Villa vel  Civitas "ow de, i. e. The 


King's own 1 town or city of - 


*The dion: Bailiffs, and good 


{This town had, it 8 Bai- 
liffs then, i. e. Balivi et pro- 
bi homanes. ] 


Men of Cambridge 
* Wincheſter - - 
The good Men of Ely . 
 Hadleigh' ' = - | 
Ipſwich f 
Grimſby — - 
norco a and * 
Hull 7 
ep FEUD — * 
Sloceſter 2 = 
Cirenceſter 3 — 


Northampton — 

Coldhefſer- | r 
Hannu. inf good 

Beverly 8 
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45 
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Marla. 

* Chicheſter - — 100 

* Southampton — - 100 

* Canterbury — 100 

* Sandwich - 100 

* The Mayor, Aldermen, aſt Com- 
_  monalty of London 1̃0, 00 
Ludlow - __ 40 
— A 8 
Grantham — Mn 100 
Lymington e 50 
Leſkeard „„ 10 
Braintree - 8 10 
Leſtwithiel N — 20 

N 1 200 

Barnſtaple 28 = #7. 40 
Beccles TER Wt '20 
Nottingham OY On e 100 
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Bath LID F a J3J—ö;öGß²³! ; 4-400 
Hereford lil % U 0 
Derby I. | N 4 - 20 Thetford „ x Fs BY 40 
Saliſbury © * Ke - „% , —˙—ͤ IA 40 
Whitby . 1 0 I odo 
Briſtol — _ e e ( Winton :20 
Plymouth © » 10 
| Maldon FFF 40 St. Edmund's Bury Ben 160 
| Blakeney and 6 IS CD Po OO OL RS? 
Clay | } . S | -_ 40 
Cromer - — 40 Yarmouth ra "jw 12; 00 
Lavenham . = EIA 20 Abingdon - — 100 
owe: EE ow irs” 40 Oxford — 1 80 
| > EIS Burton - 0 
Lincoln 200 


N. B. Next to the city of London, the Biſhop of Wincheſter lent the 5 FRO viz. one 


thouſand pounds. Amongſt the cities and towns next after London, Briſtol ſtill takes the lead; 


then follow Norwich, Lynn, Gloceſter, Saliſbury, York, Lincoln, &c. in regular en. 


We may here obſerve the very great alterations in the circumſtances of many of theſe cities 


and towns fince this time; concerning which, every curious reader will be beſt able to judge 


of the places within his own particular knowledge. Yet it is far from being certain whether 


89 * % 


_ theſe payments were exactly proportioned ts the abilities of ph ts cities and towns who 


were called upon to make them. | 
The London hiſtoriographers acquaint us, that the houſe, or magazine, named Blackwell- 


hall, in London, was firſt purchaſed in this year, by the Mayor and Commonalty, for a mar- 


1398 


ket houſe for the ſale of woollen cloth, as it has remained ever ſince. 

As we are now drawing towards the concluſion of the reign of that unfortunate prince, King 
Richard II. of England, as well as of the fourteenth century, we ſhall here compendiouſly re- 
mark, That in this reign, more eſpecially from the year 1388, and in that of his immediate 
ſucceſſor, King Henry IV. there occur very many treaties for ſettling commercial controverſies 
between England and the then trading people of the North, viz. the Hans-towns, and the 


Maſter General of the German Knights of the Crofs, or St. Mary's Hoſpital in Pruſſia; 


wherein mention is made of many ſhips being ſeized on both ſides, going to and coming 


from Pruſſia, then eſteemed a part of Germany; by which it too plainly appears, that Richard 


II. permitted wrongs to be done to the Pruſſians reſiding in England; ſo that, in this year 
1398, the Maſter General of Pruſſia, in a formal remonſtrance to King Richard II. renounced 
the treaty made with him ten years before, becauſe, ſays he, the Pruſſians were mal-treated in 
England, whilſt the Engliſh were well uſed in Pruſſia. The principal Hans-towns with which 
we then traded were, Campen, Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Staden, Wiſmar, Roſtock, Strael- 
ſund, Gripſewald, &c. and more immediately under the above-named Maſter General of Pruſ- 
fia, were Dantzic, Elbing, Marienburg, Thorne, Koningſberg, -&c. ſo that the general Han- 
ſeatic league having before this time, been greatly ſtrengthened by-the acceſſion of the Pruſſian 
and Livonian ports, a well as by many inland free cities of Germany, & c. it was become 

formi- 
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I 35 ES even to dei potentates; having vob; in this and che next century, many 


ſharp conflicts with the northern crowns concerning their immunities in commerce, moſt of 
the particulars whereof may be ſeen in Werdenhagen' two folio volumes; though they are 
now of ſmall moment with reſpe& to our general Commercial Hiſtory. With all which towns 
both in this and the ſucceeding reigns, there -was a conſtant, and great correſpondence from 
London, Newcaſtle, Scarborough, York, Norwich, Lynn, Hull, &c. for Engliſh woollen 
cloths, herrings, Kc. . before we waded: to any place on the ſhores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. | 

So potent was the Hans-town of Lunenburg at this time, whoſe conſequence was, according 
to Werdenhagen, occaſioned by its great commerce, though it is now almoſt loſt in obſcurity, 
that, having beſieged its Duke in his own caſtle, he was forced to a compoſition ; and obliged 
to put three of his caſtles into the hands of the beſiegers, jointly with Lubeck and Hamburgh. 

The laſt or lateſt account we meet with, of the once famous mercantile city of Wiſbuy 1s 
Meurſius's Hiſtoria Danica, lib. iv. who tells us, that Eric X. King of Denmark, &c. who 
had been aſſociated with his aunt, Queen Margaret, attacked the iſle of Gothland, before poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Teutonic Order in Pruſſia, and beſieged its capital Wiſbuy, whoſe garriſon made 
a ſtout reſiſtance: whereupon, the Emperor Wenceſlaus, as Protector of the Teutonic Order, 
brought about an amicable agreement, by which the Grand Maſter of that Order was forced 
to yield that Iſland to Eric, who, on his part, obliged himſelf to pay the Grand Maſter nine 
thouſand gold nobles of England (novem millia aureorum Anglicorum, quos appellant vulgo nobi- 
les) for the charges of the war: But Eric's money not being then ready, the Grand Maſter 
held Gothland till yielded up by a ſubſequent treaty ; when it was agreed, that the ancient lea- 
gue between Denmark and that Order ſhould be revived, and « commerce was to be free to the 
ſubjeQs of both parties. 

The above ſtipulation, &c. ſhews, that the Engliſh gold nobles were then in as great e 
in thoſe northern parts, as the gold florins of Florence were in the more ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, in conſequence of our early trade to thoſe northern parts. 

In the eighth volume, p. 75, of Rymer's Fœdera, under the year 1399, we have King Ri- 
chard the Second's laſt will; and as it is not only one of the firſt records of this kind to be 
found in the Fœdera, but contains alſo ſome very remarkable particulars, we ſhall here abſtract 
a part of it. He direQs, | 

„ I. His corps to be cloathed in velvet, or white ſattin, and interred with a gilded crown 
% and ſceptre, and on his finger a ring with a precious ſtone, of twenty marks value. 

«© ff. He bequeaths to every a 1. K. Chriſtian King, a gold cup, of forty-five pounds 
value. | 

III. Six thouſand marks to be for W the charge of his funeral,” which were equal 
to near fifteen thouſand marks of our modern money in weight, and equivalent to the ſum of 
thirty thouſand marks, or twenty thouſand pounds in contemplation of the rate of living then, 
being ſtill about five times as cheap as in our days, —“ and ten thouſand marks for rewarding 
« ſuch of his ſervants as are ſtill not provided for ſufficiently.” “/ 

„IV. To his nephew, the Duke of Surry, ten thouſand pounds. 'To the Duke of Exe- 
** ter three thouſand marks. To the Earl of Wiltſhire two thouſand marks. To his kinſ- 
man, the Duke of Albemarle (Blank) marks. Theſe, and ſome others, he conſtitutes his 
** executors, to each of whom, as ſuch, he bequeaths a gold-cup of W nn value. 


II | For 
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66 F or. all which legacies, and for certain | charities therein'r wimed,” he declares, he had fot : 
8 apt ninety-one thouſand marks, which were lodged i in certain hands therein named. 

« As for his gold diadem ſet with bad and all the crown Aha a0 3 them to his 
e ſucceſſor in the throne.” | 

In this eighth volume, p. 82, a the Penn king! Richard . directe 5 OR to be 
made for the relief of Manuel, Emperor of Conſtantinople, ſorely preſſed by Bajazet (Bay- 
« fetus) Prince of the Turks; and in the following year, (p. 174) another collection was 
% made for the ſame purpoſe.” Here we ought to obſerye, that although we have already 


: taken notice of Tamerlane's triumph over Bajazet, yet we cannot exactly anſwer for the preciſe 
times of Tamerlane's conqueſts : for although Bajazet aſcended the Turkiſh throne in 1 388, 


we cannot aſcertain the preciſe year in which he was made priſoner Dy Tamerlane, * it 


muſt probably have been poſterior to this year 1399. 


The General Hiſtory of the Turks, Moguls, and Tartars, mad at K in two oc- 
tavo volumes, in 1730, vol. ii. ſect. 2. obſerves, ** That the Tartars began to be made ſome- 


« what known to Chriſtendom by the Neſtorian Miſſionaries, who, in the eighth, ninth, and 


< tenth centuries, extended their converſions very far on the fide of Tangut, &c. They gave 
„ the world a great notion of the advantages which would accrue to Chriſtianity by their la- 
* bours on that miſſion: wherefore, they magnified the power of the Tartar princes, at whoſe 
<« courts they had acceſs, largely attributing to them empires, titles, wa riches, which, as far 


« ag really appears, exiſted no where but in their own imaginations.“ 


Some authors pretend, that in King Richard the Second's reign, there was a rich. copper 
mine diſcovered at Wenlock in Shropſhire, without en the preciſe 8 nor What 1 is 


| become of it ſince. 


In the ſame volume, p. 955 of the Feedera, we ind, that King Henry IV. 5 had ©Y 


| | aſcended the throne of England, beſtowed the iſle of Man, formerly poſſeſſed by Sir William 


Scrope, knight, on Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, with the ſmall ifles adjacent, to 
hold to him and his heirs, of the crown, on condition of carrying a naked ſword, which this 
King firſt named Lancaſter, at all future coronations of the Kings of England : yet this lang 
was ſoon after forfeited to the crown by the Earl's rebellion againſt that King. 

In this ſame eighth volume, p. 96, we ſee alſo a form of Letters of Marque and Repriſals, 
granted to a private perſon, one John de Waghen, of Beverley, by King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land, againſt Albert, Count Palatine, Duke of Bavaria, and Earl of Holland and Zealand, 
and againſt his ſubjects, as far as eight hundred and fifty-two gold nobles and an half, and 
twenty-two pence ſterling, due to him by a merchant of Leyden, and another $f Delft, on 
their written ſecurities. It ſeems, the depoſed King Richard II. had in vain ſolicited the 
Duke for payment thereof: but Henry, by a ſhofter method directs his Admirals, &c. to 
ſeize on all Holland and Zealand ſhips and merchandize in any FOR pon: until de Wag- 
hen be re-imburſed, with coſts and charges. 

Complaints being again made by the Engliſh merchants againſt the Maſter Gunerd of Pruſ- 
fia, and the Hans-towns of Lubeck, Wiſmar, Ryſtock, Straelſund, Gripeſwald, and their 
aſſociates, i. e. the other Vandalic Hans-towns, for i injuries and loſſes fuſtained by the Engliſh 


merchants there: King Henry IV. hereupon iſſues a declaration, (in the faid eighth volume, 


p. 112, of the Fœdera) importing, That whereas the privileges and freedom of commerce 
<« granted to the German merchants in England, i. e. of the Steelyard, London, were on 
[$6 condinion; that the n ſhould enjoy the like in Germany ; ; wherefore the faid Maſter 

« Gene- 
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1 10 Gi en and' the ſaid bbb are thereby ſammoned; either ee: or by deputies, 


« to anſwer before this ng "_ . council for the Kai: 1d and t to make due — 


4 for the ſame.” 


1400 


In this ſame 3 it is by King Kaner directed, « That 5 aid e of he 1 


4 towns ſhall not, under pretence of their own privileges in England, ſhelter the merchants 


« of other foreign parts, whereby the King might ſuffer in his cuſtoms ; otherwiſe, the K ng 
“ jn council declares, that, in caſe of ſuch practices or colourings, he will abſolutely revoke 

« and annul their ſaid charter oy Pen 4J which: d the n e to be 5 

« tered in Chancery. 5 


The art of making "Er 4 cloths'of min kinds being * this time, : come to a great 


degree of perfection in England, King Henry IV. in this firſt year of his reign, 1399, prohi- 


bited the importation of all foreign cloth: though that prohibition was long after this occa - 
ſionally diſpenſed with, we as our g were more or leſs ane to the people of 
the Netherlands. 


In the laſt year of this center Wo an. 4 of We of the ſecond. of King Henry IV.. 
cap. vi. the money of Scotland, ſtill growing worſe, was put on the ſame footing with the 


coins of nations beyond the ſea: both being hereby prohibited to paſs in. any payments; 


« and, as that act expreſſes it, to be voided out of England, or elſe coined into Engliſh mo- 
<« ney, before the end of this year.” It ſeems, that much gold and filver coin of Scatland, 
and of the Netherlands, had, till this period, paſſed current in England; and the French re- 


cord, in the new edition of the Statutes, mentions the great loſs and deceit which were occa- 


ſioned, by longer ſuffering thoſe coins to paſs in payments. 1* 


According to the great Penſionary De Witt's Intereſt of Holland, the breaking in of the 
paſſage or inlet into the Texel happened about this time:: from which date the trade to the 
Baltic Sea ſettled itſelf moſtly at Amſterdam, and another part of it in England. The occafion 
of Amſterdam's obtaining ſo great a ſhare of that trade, was its great herring fiſhery ;. large 
quantities of whoſe fiſh were taken off by the eaſtern people, i. e. thoſe on the Baltic ſhores, 
as well as ſalt; the great herring fiſhery in the Baltic beginning to fail about this time. 
And in return, the traders of Amſterdam brought back their raw materials of iron, timber, 


hemp, flax, and copper, to be worked. up for als and others, for ſhip-building, linen, 


&c. 

The French ws Scots, in this 8 threatening an. 5 of England, we find, in the: 
eighth volume, p. 125, of the Fœdera, that King Henry IV. held a grand council, in order 
effeQually to baffle thoſe attempts, and to prepare for all events. Wherein, befide a. tenth: 
given by the clergy,. and other neceſſary means uſed, the following aſſiſtance Was undertaken,, 
and engaged for, by ſeveral perſons of quality, viz.. 

„ J. For land. fervice.— The Earls of Northumberland and W and the Sire de: 
wo Bergeveny, each to furniſh, twenty men-at-arms, and. twenty archers ; the Sire de Mauley 
fix men- at- arms, and twelve archer s. ' > 

« II. For ſea ſervice. —The Earls of Warwick and Stafford, a twenty men-at-arms, and: 
© forty. archers.” Men-at-arms always fought on horſeback, each being attended by three or 
four men armed on foot, and though here mentioned for ſea ſervice; could only be intended: 
for land ſervice, either in France or Scotland. The Earl of Suffolk, and the Sires de Lo- 
* yell, Berkele,, Powys, St. John, Camoys, and Burnell, each to find, at their own coft, az 
* BY fitted out with twenty men at- arms, forty archers, and a proper number of. mariners. 


© The 


— 


5 
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4 1% «© The Sires de Fitwater, Darcy, and Seymour, eat if a ſhip, with: ten men at arms, 1 
twenty archers, The Sires de Roos and De Willoughby, Jointly to furniſh one thip 6-5 
twenty men-at-arms, forty archers, anda en number of mariners; 1 ang beſide, the 
engaged to be ready to ſerve the King at land.“ . 7 

Although we have mentioned citizens and burgeice oceafionally An to ads Scotiſh 
Pir Ratet fo early as the year 1300, yet we are of opinion, that it was not till an hundred 
years later, viz. in this year, that we firſt find mention made of burgeſſes permanently fitting 

in the Parliament of Scotland, as a ſeparate or diſtinct claſs of repreſentatives of cities, towns, 
or burghs. Their commerce was but ſmall, and their cities or towns of but little wealth or 
. conſideration in thoſe times; Io that the repreſentatives, or commiſſioners, from their reſpec- 
tive counties or ſhires, were probably till now deemed ſufficient to repreſent the towns alſo, 
and to take care of their intereſts, moſt of them being, 1 in all probability, little able to maintain 
repreſentatives of their own body i in Parliament, as is the caſe, even at preſent, with many in 
England, as well as in Scotland. Neither are we quite certain, whether thoſe citizens and 
burgeſſes were not ſometimes en to wy TOTO: to the Scotch anon an in ſucceed. 
ing times. | " | be, 

The penalty for the unlawful giving or beni of liveries in 1 i in the art of 
King Henry IV. cap. vii. was, in this ſecond year of that King, confirmed and reinforced ; by 

which, no Lord ſhould thereafter give any livery, or ſign of company, to any Knight, Efquire, 
or Yeoman, faving to the King and Prince of Wales, their giving their honourable liveries to 
their menial Knights and Eſquires. The giving of liveries by Lords had ſome reſemblance 
of the late Scotiſh vaſſalage; for the retainers of thoſe Lords, as the wearers of thoſe liveries 
were then called, were ready to fight in all their quarrels, and, on that account, were very 
naturally conſidered as dangerous by the Engliſh Kings of thoſe times, more eſpecially by one 
of ſo doubtful a title to the crown as that of King Henry IV. and would, perhaps, bat been 
regarded with till greater ſuſpicion in our days. 

In this year 1400, the Electors of the German empire depoſed e their 3 
chiefly becauſe he had alienated and ſold many regalities and lordſhips of the empire without 
their conſent, and particularly the rich dutchy of Milan, to John Galeas ; as alſo ſeveral com- 
mercial cities of Italy, which were fiefs of the empire. 

About this time, according to Hakluyt, an Engliſh ſhip from Newcaſtle, of two hundred 

tons burden, on her voyage up the Baltic Sea towards Pruſſia, was ſeized on by vellels be- 

Kagleys to Wiſmar and Roſtock. And King Henry IV. in his treaty -of pacification with 

thoſe Hans-towns, valued that ſhip and its furniture at four hundred pounds ſterling; and 

the woollen cloth, wines, gold, and ſums of money in that ſhipat two hundred Englim marks; 
ſo that as our coin was, at this time, about two and one-half times as weighty as in theſe 
days, this ſhip was worth one thouſand pounds-of our money; yet ſurely, her . cargo being 

. five hundred of our modern marks, could not be a complete lading for ſuch a veſſel. 

In thoſe times the Hans- towns were ſo potent, that they preſumed to Ferns all other nations, 
navigating the wn Sea, to be invaders of their ahh 
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Tur CHARACTER or Tux FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. The 8 mercantile Characteriſtic of this Fifteenth Century i is, that almoſt every im- 
portant incident in it contributes, more or leſs, to introduce the ſucceeding commerce and 
opulence of Europe, and to forward in a particular manner the proſperity of the Britiſh em- 
pire ; which, towards the concluſion of this century, by marriages, and other concurring cir- 
cumftances, viſibly tends to a conſolidation of all its formerly disjointed parts and intereſts in- 
to one united dominion : which, by the bleſſing of the Almighty was, in ſucceeding times, 


brought to maturity. 


Yet, with refpe&t to the ſtate of Europe, in point of learning, according to many authors, 
and particularly to Archbiſhop Nicholſon, in his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, and to Baron 
Holberg, in his Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory, this century was among the moſt rude 
and illiterate; yet ſurely that opinion muſt be underſtood only of the former part of it. 


„Learning,“ ſays the latter, * was looked on as a ſort of eſe” There were even biſhops 


e who did not ſo much as know their letters; ſo that, in their ſubſcriptions to ſynodal acts, 
the following words are to be found, viz. As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath ſubſcribed 
5 for x me; of, As my Lord Nag cannot write himſelf, at his N I nave e is 


b ut All 


1 
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1400 II. All which, hd; reſpe& to the ignorahce of many, or even by far the moſt of the 


clergy 
may very probably be true. Nevertheleſs, there are many viſible traces to be diſcovered _ 5 


increaſe of real knowledge, within the compals of this fifteenth century, in various parts of 
Europe; ſuch as, the founding of a great number of new Univerſities, and the addition 82 
new colleges and benefactions to the old ones. The noble art of Printing was not on! 
vented but brought to perfection; and nearly coinciding, in point of time, with the moſt 1 5 
invention of rag paper. The incomparable mathematical ſcience of Algebra is firſt brought 
into Europe; which ſcience has alſo proved extremely uſeful in calculations relating to certain 
branches of commerce, and was probably the foundation of the excellent method * mer- 
. by double entry, commonly called Italian . 


III. With tical regard to the improvement and increaſe of commerce, navigation, and 
manufactures, as well as of agriculture and fiſheries, and even of ſome mercantile and mecha- 
nical arts, this century undoubtedly excels any of the preceding ones, ſince the overthrow of 
the weſtern empire, as will evidently appear in the ſequel; wherein will be ſeen the further in- 

"creaſe of manufaQtures—The building of larger ſhips, and the undertaking of remoter voyages, 
even prior to the actual diſcovery of eicher of the Indies—Remote iſles and ſtrange coaſts diſ- 
covered and partly planted: till at length, grown bolder from ſucceſs and experience, a new 
weſtern world is diſcovered, although the completion of the moſt profitable and immenſe be- 
nefits of that great diſcovery was reſerved for the two following centuries. 

| Immediately following that diſcovery, which was then conſidered with wonder and aftoniſh- 
ment, a way is found by ſea to the remoteſt regions of the Eaſt, ſome of which were till then 
little better known, or believed really to exiſt, than the world in the Moon ; yet, from 
thence, even before the final concluſion of this century, various new and unheard of 
materials for commerce and manufactures were brought into 0 Europe, and "wah more fince 
that e 


IV. This century can moreover boaſt of ſeveral other improvements, for regulating and 
rectifying of coin, and of the intereſt of money; all which, though not underſtood in ſuch 
perfection as in more modern times, were, however, better known than in any former cen- 
. 


V. Cities and towns alſo became viſibly increaſed in magnitude, wealth, and populouſneſs, 
in divers parts of Europe; a ſure mark of the increaſe of the general wealth and commerce of 
the world. Lands alſo ſenſibly increaſed in value, and Coſmography is begun to be cultivat- 

ed. Many new inventions alſo are particularly aſcribed to the people of the Netherlands, as 

| the baking of Glaſs, the fine manufactures of Tapeſtry, Sayes, Serges, Worſteds, &c. the 
. Pinging, in Oil Colours, the uſe of Oe; in Malt Liquors (fo HEINE for ſhips), Engraving 
and Etching. | 


VI. In . according to Voltaire, in his 1 Hiſtory of Europe, if we may en- 
tirely rely on ſo volatile an author, it was not till the time of King Charles VII. who began 
to reign in 1422, and died in 1462, that ſervitude was entirely aboliſhed, by the weakening of 


the power of the great lords ; to which, he fays, 1 the Engliſh wan greatly — by 
ringing 
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VII. wn 82 very near che cloſe of this century, a Maes is made of the whole 


eaſtery und in ene eee af whichs en to our 0 our nation _ not at all 
avail itſelf till above a century later. BY | | 


it 


VIII. In this century allo, it is commonly believed, that the names of at leaſt the eight 


principal winds, or points of the compaſs, were firſt given by thoſe of Bruges in Flanders, as 
they are known and written, at this day, all over Chriſtendom : due nan being _ for 


the languages of different countries. 


Whilſt the republic of Ci, at 1000 eoncluſion of the fourteenth, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, was continually declining in power and commerce, more eſpecially after ſhe 
had thrown herſelf under the ſubjection of France; her ſiſter Venice, on the contrary, was 
increaſing in riches, commerce, and territory; ſhe was poſſeſſed of a confiderable part of the 
ancient Greek empire on the eaſt fide of the Adriatic Sea, of Peloponneſus alſo, now named 
the Morea, and of many Greek iſlands ; ſo that ſhe even excited the jealouſy of the reft of 
Italy. Her large mercantile veſſels cover not only the Mediterranean *. N likewiſe traverſe 
the great Ocean in ſearch of new fonrces of commerce. 


The Kings of Caſtile and of Portugal continued to attack, 1 51 by 3 to . the 


Mooriſh kingdom of Granada; whilſt the Kings of Arragon kept a precarious Poſſeffon of 


the iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica. 


The German emperors are engaged in . ſquabbles with the Popes, and begin allo 
to be alarmed, on the ſide of Hungary, with the nearer approach of the Turks. 

As for the other large Chriſtian monarchies, they were as yet far from concerning them- 
f:lves much about commerce. Even the monarchs of England, and much more thoſe of 
France, had little concern or ſtruggle, but merely for power and territory; leaving, in gene- 
ral, the cultivation of commerce to the free ſtates of Italy, the Netherlands, and the Hans and 
Imperial cities. 

In religious matters, Egyptian darkneſs had fo long overſpread Europe, that although Dr. 
Wickliff, of Oxford, and his diſciples, John Huſs and Jerom of Prague, had thrown a very 
conſiderable light upon religious opinions, the truth of which the two latter had ſealed at the 
ſtake, yet the clergy in general remained ignorant, and conſequently violent in their old opi- 
nions and ceremonies. In ſhort, what little learning there was in Europe was but Ln, pre- 
ſerved alive at the Univerſities of Oxford, Paris, and Bologna. 

This ſeems to have been the real ſtate of the weſtern world at, or about the commencement 
of the fifteenth century : and, although we have profeſſedly diſclaimed any concern with the 
Greek or Conſtantinopolitan empire, yet we may here curſorily remark, that the Turks, hav- 
ing maſtered tlie greateſt part of Greece, even to the frontiers of Hungary, and thus hemmed 
in the city of Conſtantinople, as it were, between the Aſiatic and European Turks, that ſha- 
dow or bare name of an empire could not poſſibly exiſt much 1 as will be nenn in the 
courſe of this century. 


Although the great iſland of Madagaſcar be vroperty out of our province, yet as that iſle "ay 


in modern times, been much frequented in the voyages of the Europeans to India, we could 
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140r not together paſs-i it over in ſilence. It was at or about the beginning 6 TY 5 | 


the Arabians from the Red Sea are ſaid to have poſſeſſed themſelves of this. iſland ; yet it by no 
means appears, from the preſent ſtate of Madagaſcar, that their conqueſt did, in any conſider. - 
able degree, improve either its ſoil or inhabitants. The bulk of the natives, who are all ne. 
groes, and are by ſome thought to be about one million five hundred thouſand in number, 
are ſaid to be as lazy, and very near as ignorant, as thoſe on the coaſt of Guinea. Some are 
of opinion, that the deſcendants of their Arabian conquerors remain ſtill of a ſomewhat light- 
er complexion than the originally native negroes of that great iſle ; although, by continual 


| mixture with them, that diſtinction of complexion becomes conſtantly leſs perceptible : they 
write, indeed; in Arabic characters, and have a kind of ſmattering of ſome of the arts and 
manufactures of the Europeans; but, in other reſpects, they are mere ſavages to this day, liv- 


ing in miſerable huts, without other commerce amongſt them than barter, or the mutually ex- 


; changing, with each other, one neceſſary commodity for another, without having the uſe of 


money or coin ; the toys, bells, beads, &c. brought thither by the Europeans, ſerving them 
inſtead of money to carry on their own little trade among themſelves. They have, indeed, 
few or no juſt and adequate notions of commerce, notwithſtanding they have good materials 
for it, as rice, honey, wax, (which two laſt articles they eat together) beef and mutton, which 
they eat with the ſkins or hides ; filk, which they do not manufacture; cotton, of which 


they make certain cloths and carpets, weaving them with ſticks on the ground inſtead of 


looms; ſugar canes, of which they make only a ſort of liquor or drink; gums, benzoin, 
frankincenſe, coals, iron, ſteel, (of which two laſt articles they make certain inſtruments 


for war, and for other neceffary tools) and faltpetre : yet neither wheat nor vines ate faid to 


thrive there, though oats and barley do tolerably well. Sheep, hogs, and black cattle, with 
wild fowl, are in plenty. About the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the French attempted 
to ſettle a colony on this iſland, to which they gave the name of Plſle Dauphine, building a 


fort of that name near the ſouth weſt point of the iſland ; but the commerce there not anſwering 


the expence of the garriſon, &c. they afterwards abandoned it. Neither have the other Euro- 
pean nations eſteemed Madagaſcar further worth their while, than merely to refrefh or ſhelter 


at, intheir way to and from India, and ſometimes for the purchaſe of negroes 1 their Ame- 


rican colonies. 

In the eighth volume, p. 2 37, of Rymer's Foedera, we have the 3 allowance of King 
Henry IV's confeſſor, who, as ſuch, was to be conſtantly about his perſon : which allowance 
was ſixty- nine pounds ten ſhillings and fix pence, for himſelf, affiſtant, ſervants, and horſes, 
by the year, being the very ſame that was allowed by King Richard II. to the Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, in the year 1291; as we have already related. And in vol. ix. p. 72, of the Fœdera, 


here is exactly the ſame allowance, in 1413, to King . IP $ confeflor, for Wed, * 


vants, &c. as that above mentioned. 

In the ſame eighth volume, p. 172, we ſee King Henry IVurs Beit preparations for war, 
by his mandates to a great number of towns to build and fit out certain veſſels for ſea ſervice, 
called barges and balingers, barges et baling era). The firſt ſeem. to have been the- largeſt and 
moſt coſtly, as appears from their being directed to be fitted out by the beſt towns, as the ba- 
lingers were by the meaneſt towns. Inland towns are joined with ſea ports, and in many in- 
ſtances, two, three, and four towns are directed jointly to fit out but one barge or one balin-- 


ger. Noone city or town, not even Briſtol itſelf, had above one of theſe impoſed on it, Lon» 


don alone excepted, which was to fit out one of each Kind. What the make and. burden pa 
+ | 9 thoſe 
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thoſe two kinds of veſſels were, it is not probably very eaſy to aſcertain at this Jiftance of time; 
only the King, in this record, tells the towns, That they excelled all other kinds of ſhips 


in time of war, for the guard of the ſeas and of merchandize Pro g g e maris, et 
« mercandiſarum vęſtrarum. e Ty EY] | 


In this year 1401, in vol. viii. p. r79, of the Faedera, we ſee a contrat of marriage Mien 
Blanche, King Henry IVth's daughter, and Louis, the eldeſt ſon of the Emperor Rupert, 
Henry agreeing that her portion ſhould'be forty thouſand gold nobles, or thirteen thouſand ' 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence ſterling ; and the Emperor 
was to ſettle four thouſand of the ſame nobles, or one thouſand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence ſterling, yearly revenue in lands, as her jointure or dow- 
ry: and in p. 232 of the ſame volume, we ſind that King Henry demands, the fame year, an 
aid of his own immediate landholders, to enable him to raiſe the ſaid portion: viz, twenty 
ſhillings on every Knights-fee, and the * on every TY Forney per annum on lands held 
in ſoccage of the crown: 

In vol. viii. p. 193; of the Fœdera, the communities of Oſtergow and Weltcigow, in Frieſ- 
land, conclude with King Henry IV. a treaty of friendſhip and commerce, and full freedom 


for the ſhips of both countries to trade with each other ; thoſe communities further requeſting 


King Henry not to permit his Captain or Governor of Calais to affiſt the Earl of Holland a- 
gainſt their country; ** ſeeing,” ſay they, he openly retains in his pay the Oy enemies 
+ of God, and of all good merchants, the pirates called Likedelers.” 

In this year alſo, according to Howell, in his Londinopolis, and others, „ water was 
brought from certain ſprings in the village of Tyburn, in leaden pipes, to the then priſon, 
or watch houſe rather, called the Tunns in Cornhill, London, whereby that ſmall priſon, 
„ (ſays Howell) was turned into a water conduit :” For we have ſhewn, under the years 1237 
and 1285, that there was water then brought in leaden pipes to London from the manor of 
Tyburn; ſo that what was now W muſt have been from ſome different ſpring in = 
manor; 

The 8 of Wickliff, which had bi firſt broached about the cloſe of King Edward 
the Third's reign, had ſpread very much to this time; and though the clergy vehemently op- 


poſed them, yet the Houſe of Commons always ſhewed a great reluctance to perſecute any of 


thoſe good people. But King Henry IV. having but a dubious title, and, for that reaſon, 
courting the clergy, who, he knew, had great power to ſupport him, at length gave way to an 
act of Parliament, for the burning of obſtinate heretics, as the Wickliffites or Lollards were 
then conſtrued to be. Whereupon, William Sawtree, pariſh prieſt of St. Ofith in London, 
was moſt cruelly burned alive, having been the firſt who had ſuffered death, in England, on 
a religious account. This bloody ſtatute” ſays Mr. Tindal, n 8 Tranflator, i in note 4s 
** ſtood unrepealed till the year 1677.” 

As perſecution for conſcience fake, is ever repugnant to the freedom of commerce, as 
well as to all juſt and rational civil Liberty and true Chriſtianity, we could not avoid taking 
due notice of ſo great an encroachment on almoſt all that is worth comending for by mortal 
men on this ſide the grave. 

In the very beginning of this fifteenth century, favs Cardinal ON LENT in his Hiſtory of 
Venice, the ſtate of Venice enlarged her territories on the continent, by poſſeſſing herſelf of 


Vicenza, Feltro, Baſſano, Belluno, FR and Padua: and, m the * 1402, ſhe became 
miſtreſs of the iſle of * 
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In this year, we learn from 88 in FA Rerum Hamburgenſium Hiſtoria, Eb. i 
p. 88, that his native city of Hamburgh had the honour of deſtroying four terrible arch ens, 
Sea, 


and alſo all the other ſeas from Norway even to the Streights of Gibraltar, very unſafe to be 


navigated. They overcame them in two ſea fights, and brought one hundred and lifty of them 


priſoners to that city, beheaded them all, and ſet their heads on poles along the banks of the 


Elbe. The fame author quotes ſeveral northern writers, who teſtify how famous the city of 


 Hamburgh was in former times, for clearing the feas of een who then aint ed the. 
Daniſh, Norway, and German coaſts. 


A ſtatute of this fourth year of King Hoary: IV. cap. vi. direQs a ſeat of lead to be affixed to 


all woollen cloths made in London and its ſuburbs, for preventing frauds in the ſale: of them. 


We may obſerve, that in thoſe times the clothing trade was very much in and near London; 


but the prices of proviſions, labour, &c. increafing with the increaſe of our commerce, he 


clothiers, for cheapneſs, removed firſt into the counties adjacent to London, as Surry, 


(here we find them at Guildford in the year 1391, in a ſtatute of the twenty-ſixth of King 


Richard II.) Kent, Eſſex, Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, &c. They afterwards removed ſtill far- 


ther, into the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, Somerſet, RN and TIE "_ even as 
far as Yorkſhire, &c. 


Some Engliſh ſhips having ſeized on a veſſel laden ich; wine, ae to Hanſcatic mer- 


chants, and bound to Pruſſia, the Hans comptoir at Bruges, ſtiling themſelves Aldermen and 
Iurates of the Community of German Merchants of the Teutonic Hanſe of the ſacred Roman 


Empire, reſiding at Bruges, (vol. viii. p. 269, of the Foedera) made a moſt reſpectful applica- 
tion for redreſs to King Henry IV. It is not now material how their letter was received by 


that King, but the ſuperſcription of it is ſomewhat remarkable, viz. 


« Gloriefiſſimo Principi, ſereniffimaque Domino, Domino Henrico Regi tied et ets 
« Domino Hibernia, Demino nobis gracioſs ; omnimodo Reverentia Litera preſentuta. i. 6, To 
the moſt glorious Prince, and moſt ſerene Lord, the Lord Henry, King of England: and 
France, and Lord of Ireland, our gracious Lord, with the utmoſt reverence: this letter 3 is pre- 
ſented. 

The royal author of the Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, Ne that i in this year, 
Sigiſmund, EleQor of Brandenburgh, ſold that whole Electorate for four hundred thouſand 
florins, to William Duke of Miſnia. He alſo remarks en this cireumſtance,. That this cuſ- 
tom of buying and ſelling territories, which ſo greatly prevailed in that age, is am evident 


1 proof of the barbarity of thoſe times, and of the miſerable ſituation wherein ſuch provinces 


„ were, to be thus ſold at ſo cheap a rate.” We may very naturally add another obvious re- 
mark, viz. That money muſt have been at that time very ſcarce in Germany, even although 


florins probably then contained a a confiderably greater quantity of bullion than in ſucceeding 


times. [it 


After ſome years filence in the Feedera, concerning any commercial e and griev- 
ances between England and Flanders, we find, in vol. viii. p. 273—276, two complaints of 
the Magiſtrates of Bruges to the Engliſh council, in this year, concerning depredations and 
damages from the Engliſh, done to their ſhips and perſons; whereupon, in the following year, 
(p- 286) King Henry IV. en a Het obſervance of the truce between. England and Flan- | 


ders. 


In 


e "THE o 10% / 0 7 COMMERCE. k * 
E In this kunde e p- 284, *. the Fardera; the General Aſſembly of the wks of the 
Hans- towns, met at Lubeck, complain, though with the moſt profound reſpe& that words . 
can invent, to King Henry IV. of the Gaſcans, his ſubjects, ſeizing on a ſhip of Stetin, with 
her merchandize ; the ſame being ſtill detained by the: Mayor, &c.- of Bayonne, under pre- 
tence of their having contraband goods in that ſhip. And in p. 287, the city of Lubeck, the 
fame year, complains to this monarch, that one of their herring veſſels had been ſeized by thoſe 
of Lynn and Blakeney; and p. 296, Hamburgh joins in this complaint. This, we ä 
is the firſt time that Hamburgh is directly mentioned in the Fœdera. 2 5 

Concerning the many complaints of this kind, by foreign nations, in thin 4 a8 well as in 
former, and alſo in ſucceeding reigus, it is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, Firſt, That, as for 
ſuch of them as our Kings order to be redreſſed, we may be ſure they were well grounded. 
Secondly, That others, though probably never redreſſed, might alſo have an equal foundation, 
though carried with an high hand, from certain political conſiderations, not to be defended 
in juſtice. Thirdly, Other complaints may have been redreſſed, though not to be found in 
this great collection af our records. Laſtly, We have but too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
the complaints of weaker ſtates againſt the depredations of ſtronger ones, though Teldom re- 
dreſſed, were, in thoſe times, at leaſt, generally well grounded; and, on the other hand, that 
the complaints and claims of the more powerful ſtates againſt the weaker ones, had aſnn no 
better foundation than that of the lion in the fable. 

Theſe brief remarks will, we flatter. ourſelves, in ſome meaſure akls 1 1 reader 
himſelf frequently to ſupply many Wap 2 otherwiſe migbt be thought m 
for us to make where ſuch caſes occur. 

In the ſame eighth volume, p. 299, of the Fœdera, we have an authentic proof that two- 
pence per day was, in this year, fufficient for the maintenance of a fingle woman in ſome cre- 
dit. Elizabeth, daughter of Rabbi Moſes, a biſhop; (ſays the record) of the Jews, was con- 
verted to Chriſtianity ; and, as ſuch, had an uſual allowance of one penny per day from the 
Warden of the Houſe of converted Jews in London, which ſtood where the Rolls Office now 
ſtands in Chancery Lane. King Henry LV. probably in conſideration: of her being abandoned. 
by her father and friends, grants her, during life, another penny per day out of his Exche- 
quer: we therefore are ſtill to remember that theſe two pence, nearly containing as much: ſilver 
as about five of our pence at this day, would go about as far as ten- pence in our times; as we 
have already made it appear under the year 1395. 

In the ſame volume, p. 312, King Henry IV. coneludes a treaty of truce, and of mutual li- 
berty of commerce, between him and Henry III. King of Caſtile. And another the ſame 

year, (p. 327) and of the like tenor, with Flanders. A third treaty alſo, (p. 329): of the ſame 
kind, with John the Baſtard, King of Portugal, wherein King Henry IV. ſtipulates to make 
good all damages done to the ſhips and goods of the Portugueſe by the Engliſh. And, the 
following year, the treaty of peace made between the two nations in the year 1380, was renew- - 
ed and confirmed. In this volume, p. 336, of the Fœdera, King Henry IV..alfo makes an a- 
greement, dated the 24th of October, with King Charles VI. of France, for the mutual free- 
dom of fiſhing for herrings and other fiſh, to both nations; particularly during the herring 
ſeaſon of that year, until the iſt of January following, between Gravelines on the French. 
coaſt, and the iſle of Thanet on the Engliſh coaſt ; and ſo on ſouth weſtward between both 


ſhores, as far the mouth of the river. Seine on.the F rench. coaſt, and the hayen of Southamp- 
ton on the Engliſh coaſt. 


As 
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g EY ih carly as s from the twelfth century, down'to the cloſe of the fourtee 1 
by 5 | : F 
on the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic Sea, almoſt-totally engroſſed . — — 
| each fide of that ſea, viz. Poland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the north end of 7a 
maaany. But about this year, Eric VIII. King of Denmark, being engaged in a deſperate er- 
. war 
ith the Hanſeatic League, called in the Zealanders and other Netherland ſhips to his 
aid ; 
whoſe aſſiſtance enabled him to humble the Hans-towns : and the people of the Netherlands, ; 
from this time, gained ground ſo faſt on the Hanſeatics, that within little more than one cen. 
tury, they had actually acquired the aſcendant in the trade to the e e countries 
within the Baltic, and greatly reduced that of the Hans-towns: 
To what we have already remarked, towards the cloſe of the preceding century, of the famous 
Tamerlane, the Tartarian conqueror, we may here add, that his great fame ſpreading weſt. 
Ward, is ſaid to have induced Henry III. King of Caſtile, to ſend an ambaſſador to him; 
which compliment Tamerlane returned; on whoſe return home, the Spaniſh monarch ſent a 
ſecond, in the year 1403, to Tamerlane: which ſecond Spaniſh ambaſſador, in a book print- 
ed at Seville, deſcribes the vaſt magnificence of Timur-bec, or Tamerlane; who, it ſeems, 
had greatly enlarged and adorned his capital city of Samarcand, ſituated on a river running 
_ -weſtward into the Caſpian Sea. His vaſt conqueſts of all Tartary, with part of Ruſſia, of all 
the lefſer Aſia, Syria, Perſia, and India, even to the banks of the Ganges, and his reducing 
Egypt to be tributary, (altogether unparalleled fince the time of Alexander the Great) muſt 
have greatly diſturbed the commerce of thoſe parts. In the battle in which Tamerlane van- 
.quiſhed Bajazet, in the preceding year 1402, the French authors ſay that the former had three 
hundred thouſand horſe and five hundred thouſand foot; and that Bajazet's army was pretty 
near equal to it; for which they quote Alhacent. He had projected the conqueſt of China, 
and was on his march thither for that end when he died, in the year 1405, at 1 8 nA or 3 
in Bocaria, or Bucharia, a kingdom of Great Tartary. 
A queſtion being obje&ed or ſtarted by many, how it has e that the great cities 
mentioned by the biographers of Ghenghis Can and Tamerlane to have been in thoſe times in 
Grand Tartary, and no where to be found in our days? The French authors anſwer, that 
the eaſtern Tartary neareſt to the great wall of China, has been in later times ſo miſerably 
ravaged by the Chineſe, that thoſe cities have been totally deſtroyed, and nothing is now to 
be ſeen but lamentable heaps of ruins; but that Sarmacand ſtill exiſts as a city, though much 
decayed from its priſtine grandeur, and {till carries on ſome commerce with India, Perſia, and 
Ruſfia. This opinion may poſſibly be a plauſible piece of ſpeculation with relation to the 
countries eaſt of the Caſpian Sea; but, with reſpect to the tribes in the parts north and weſt 
of that Sea, they have probably been the ſame wild kind of people called Hords by the mo- 
derns, and Nomades by the ancients; who moved with their cattle from place to place for 
paſture, carrying all their families, utenſils, and proviſions, &c. on wheel carriages, having 
no cities, nor fixed habitations, except thoſe that lie more contiguous to Europe and Perſia. 5 
So that, upon duly conſidering the modern ſtate of Tartary, and even its condition for ſome bs 
centuries paſt, we are apprehenſive it will be found extremely difficult clearly to anſwer the 
queſtion that has been ftated, and that thoſe biographer are by no means to be relied on in 
their pompous relations. 
Wherever luxury increaſes, there will naturally be an rin x of the importation of ficien 
merchandize. This was, we fear, too much the caſe in King Henry I'Vth's unſettled reign 


- — by which the general balance of foreign trade ſeems to have been turned againſt 
rr 
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d, did not amount to the 
value of foreign merchandize annually imported; and in that e. let the legiſlature make 
what coercive laws they can, the balance due by us to foreigners muſt infallibly be paid, either 
in our coin or bullion. This not being well underſtood by the King and Parliament in this 
reign, they repeatedly made coercive laws, particularly that of the fourth of Henry IV. cap, xv. 
and of the fifth, cap. ix. to oblige merchant-ſtrangers, (the principal importers in thoſe days 


of the moſt luxurious foreign wares) as well as denizens, ©* who bring merchandize into the 


« realm and ſell the fame for Engliſh money, to lay that money out in Engliſh: merchandize 
« to be exported, without carrying out of the realm any gold or filyer, either in coin, plate, 
« or bullion, upon pain of forfeiting the fame. And that ſecurity be taken: of merchant- 

« ſtrangers, in all the ports of England, that they ſhall employ all the money they receive for 

the wares they import, on the native commodities of the realm. And ſhall moreover be 
« obliged to ſell and diſpoſe of all the merchandize they (the foreign merchants) ſhall fo im- 
6 port, within the ſpace of three months after landing the ſame. No merchant-ſtranger ſhall. 


„ ſell any merchandize in England to another merchant-ſtranger. And that i in every city. 


« town, and port of England where merchant-ſtrangers ſhall be, ſufficient hoſts ſhall be- 
«© aſſigned them, with whom, and no where elſe, they ſhall dwell.“ It is unneceſſary to re- 
mark how impolitic this conduct was, in giving ſo much trouble to, and laying ſuch hardſhips 
on foreigners coming to trade with England. They even ſaw, as it were inſtantly, the miſ- 
chief of the clauſe relating ts foreigners being obliged to ſell off their merchandize in three 
months; fince the very next year, fixth Henry IV. cap. iv. they repealed it in the words fol- 
lowing : our Lord the King ſeeing the ſaid ordinance to be hurtful and prejudicial, as well 
for himſelf and his realm as for the ſaid merchant-ſtrangers, hath ordained, by the advice 
« and aſſent aforeſaid, that the ſaid merchant- ſtrangers be at their free diſpoſition to ſell their 
„ merchandize in the manner they did before the making of the ſaid ordinance ; ſaving always 
<« the franchiſes and liberties of the city of London.“ This laſt clauſe was by way of douceur 
to that city. Provided always that the ſaid merchant-ftrangers ſhalE-not carry out of the 
« realm any merchandize brought within the realm by the merchant- ſtrangers aforeſaid.” 

Theſe and ſeveral other laws, in ſucceeding reigns, of the ſame tendency, were, in effect, 
of no ſubſtantial ſervice to the public, being framed at the inſtigation of our own monopoliz-- 
ing cities and towns. For, firſt, could the putting foreign merchants upon the neceſſity of 
laying out all the money they received for the goods they imported, on Engliſh merchandize, 
make any more of the laſt to be conſumed beyond ſea than they had occaſion for? Certainly. 
not. And thoſe Engliſh wares ſo exported, would only ſupply the room of an equal quantity 
which otherwiſe there would have been a demand for. Secondly, their laws for preventing 
the exportation of coin and bullion would have been equally ineffectual, whilſt we imported a 
greater value of foreign merchandize than we exported of Engliſh wares. Since it is clear be- 
yond a doubt, that if there be a general balance due by us to foreign nations, and that balance 
continues for any conſiderable time to be in our disfayour, it can no other way be ſatisfied, in 
the end, but by carrying out money or bullion; and all that ſuch reſtrictive laws can do, is 
only to make it more troubleſome or difficult to do it; whilſt, at the ſame time, it often occa- 
ſions very diſcouraging obſtructions to the freedom of commerce. Although, in the intro- 
duction to this work, we have fully diſcuffed this point of the general balance of a nation's 
commerce; yet we could not well avoid, in this place, 2 ſome brief remarks on a point 
ſo 3 for all perſons to underſtand. 
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408 AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUCTION 
0 ee VVV 
1404 By an act of Parliament of the fifth year of King Henry IV. cap iv. it was enacted. chat 


88 4 none from henceforth ſhall uſe to multiply gold or filver, otherwiſe he ſhall ey 5 
of felony in this caſe.“ know not how to explain the intent | | 


1 l 
x 
v7 


of this law any way ſo well 


as by referring to an act of the firſt of William and Mary, cap. xxx. Which repeals this act. 


The Lombard merchants reſiding in London, were at this time eſteemed very rich. And 


| King Henry IV. being often put to difficulties for the raiſing of money, had frequent recourſe 


to them, as ſome of his predeceſſors had alſo done, to advance money to him; particularly at 
this time. By Lombard merchants in England, were then always underſtood thoſe of the 


four republics of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice. In vol. viii. dun lent 
by the ſociety of the Genoeſe this year, Was one thouſand marks; and by thoſe of. ce i 


5 five hundred marks: to pay themſelves out of the cuſtoms which {hall from time to time 
become due by their ſhips importing merchandize to London, Southampton, and Sand- 


wich; as alſo out of the duties on wool, leather, cloth, and other merchandize which the 


<< ſaid ſhips ſhall export from the ſaid three ports into foreign parts.” With reſpect to the 


mention here made of cloth exported from England by the Lombards, who made 4 


cloth themſelves in thoſe times, it may be obſerved that the Engliſh cloth was probably carried 


to ſome other parts, or elſe might be cheaper than their own. And in p. 388, we find, in the 
following year, that the like ſums were advanced to that King by the ſaid two ſocieties, on the 
fame ſecurity for repayment. Yet in none of thoſe loans do we find mention of the word 
intereſſe, nor of any term denoting uſury or intereſt for money. Vet, without doubt, thoſe 
Lombards, who, like the Jews, were great dealers in money, were well paid for the uſe of 
their money in ſome way or other. „„ „F , | 
In Hakluyt's firſt volume, p. 160, there is a remonſtrance of the: Teutonic Knights of 

Pruſſia, in this year, againſt Engliſh depredations ; wherein we find expreſs mention, that the 
ſhips of England were then accuſtomed annually to fiſh for herrings on the coaſt of Schonen, 
which, though now a part of Sweden, belonged, at that time, to Denmark.  _ 

We find in vol. viii. p. 360, of the Fœdera, the ſecond inſtance of any Engliſh charter or 
licence granted to companies or {ocicties of Engliſh merchants refiding in foreign parts. It is 
from King Henry IVth, again ! to the Engliſh merchants reſiding in Pruſſia, Schonen, and 


other parts within the limits of the Hanſeatic Confederacy, impowering them to aſſemble 


* annually, in order to elect out of their number a governor in each reſpective port or place 
* of their reſidence, for ſuperintending the Engliſh commerce in thoſe parts, and for govern- 
ing the Engliſh merchants and others of that nation reſiding there, with the ſame powers, 
«© &c. as were granted by King Richard II. in the year 1390.“ King Henry, in this record, 
takes notice, that for want of good and ſound government, many loſſes, diſſentions, and 
% grievances have happened amongſt the Engliſh reſiding in thoſe parts.” This further ſhews, 
that the officer called governor, very much reſembled, if he was not entirely the ſame as the 
modern one of conſul, as already obſerved under a preceding anſtance of the ſame nature. 


1404 In the eighth volume, p. 374 to 376, of the Fœdera, King Henry IV. appoints plenipo- 


5 


1407 


tentiaries to treat with the Duke and Ducheſs of Burgundy, as Earl and Counteſs of Flanders, 
and with the four Members of Flanders, viz. the cities of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and the 
free Country, for removing the obſtructions of mutual commerce between the two nations. 
«© Which commerce,” ſays the King, e has always been productive of great benefit to Chriſ- 
44 tendom, and by reviving it, the effuſion of Chriſtian blood and many injuries, &c. will be 

; | 1 46 prevent PP 


/ 


% 2 


11 6 prevented.” This capes; it apps; p. ally to 478, wr not. + fully concluded til the 
Fear 1407, wherein, beſide the general revival of commerce, there was ſtipulated a free paſ- 
40 "i for Engliſh merchants through the Duke of ' Burgundy's walled towns, and alſo for 
e their clergy. and pilgrims going to Rome: with mutual liberty for the fiſhers of both na- 
<4 tions, and alſo of France, for one year, to fiſh without moleſtation on the ſeas: likewiſe 
« for the merchants of Holland, Zealand, and Italy, and others, uſually reſorting to the 
«© wooll-ſtaple at Calais, thither to go and return in ſafety for one year certain.” Another 
treaty in this fame year 1407, with the four Members of Flanders above-named, ſtipulates, 
the ſame articles to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding any war that might happen between England 
% and France.” The mutual liberty of the fiſhery, was probably agreed to by King Henry 
IV. in conſideration of his obtaining the ſubſequent one in his favour, of freedom for all 
nations to reſort unmoleſted to Calais, by which a conſiderable increaſe of cuſtoms and duties 
| accrued to him. Thus whalſt the King of England here ſtiles the: French King Adverſarius 
. | Franciz, i. e. our enemy of France, and the French King ſtiles Henry Adverſatius Angliæ, 
1 they found a way to conſult their mutual intereſts it in the buſineſs of the * and of Calais, 

15 through the intermediation of Flanders. 

"6 We ſhould alſo take notice, that in this year 1404, the truce was dene Wen Eng- 

| land and Caſtile, ſo as both nations were to continue in mutual commerce with each other. 

Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 347. . 

| And p. 354. of the fame volume of the Feeder, in this year n e eee 

5 concluded between Caſtile and Portugal, in which it was A wo Nr latter that England 

5 ſhould be included. _ 

140g. The Earl of Nenhumberland; to whom King Henry IV. had given the Ile of Man in pro- 
priety, having rebelled againſt that King, he now beſtowed it on Sir John Stanley, in whoſe 
poſterity it has remained ever fince, (Fœdera, vol. viii. p. 420.) That iſland is at preſent 
poſſeſſed by the Duke of Athol, who on the deceaſe of the late Earl of Derby ſucceeded there- 
to, and alſo to'an Engliſh peerage, with the title of Baron Strange, in right of his grand- 
mother, a daughter of the Houſe of Derby, in whoſe male- iſſue they were ſettled.” As there 
are ſuch loud complaints of that ifle's being a receptacle and conveyance for ſmuggled goods, 
it ſhould, in good policy, be purchaſed and annexed to the crown, and be made a L ani either 
of the counties of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, or Lancaſter.“ 

In vol. viii. p. 395-6, of the Fœdera, King Henry IV. of England appoints envoys, *<* to 
treat with Conrade de Juningen, the Maſter General of the German Knights of the Order 
of St. Mary in Pruffia, and with the Community of the Society of the Merchants of the 
** Hanſe, for the ending of all controverſies, and the renewing of friendſhip and commerce.“ 

This treaty, however, it ſeems, proved fruitleſs; wherefore a ſimilar commiſſion was re- 
newed in the two ſucceeding years, and concluded in the laſt of them, in 1407, wherein alſo 
was included King Henry IVth's ſon-in-law, Eric R's of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Feedera, vol. viii. p. 3 570 and 492- N 


* 


* This has 3 ſince done, for the reaſons here ſuggeſted. The crown, in the year 1765, purchaſed the cuſtoms and the iſle 
from the Athol family for ſeventy thouſand pounds. The Duke, however, retains his territorial property in the iſland, though 
the form of its government is altered; and the King has now the ſame rights, powers, and prerogatives as the Duke formerly 
enjoyed, The inhabitants; alſo, retain 0 of their ancient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. 


Ver, errno 3 . Tee eee Ws 
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| of Piſa. The French, aſſiſted by the Genoeſe: and Florentines, poſſeſſed 
capital city and caſtle, which, with the other towns and forts, and 


.  cious writer, Mr. Lewis Roberts, (in his Treaſure of Traffic, 
| chaſed by the Duke of Florence for one hundred and twenty thouſand dollars. The ſame + 


* 


0 _ «« fortified them both. He alſo made the harbour good, and a free port to all nations as at 
e preſent, gave immunities to all new ſettlers there, and built them houſes, 


*" 2 24% 7 
1 *-",, 


AN. HISTORICAL: AND Ccunonotooroant DEDUCTION 


This year is memorable for the conqueſt and utter enden of the once Famous enabic 


themſelves of its 


the open country, was by 
agreement delivered up to the republic of Florence, the town and port of Leghorn excepted, 


which was given to the Genoeſe, who held it till the next century, when, according to a judi- 
publiſhed in 1641) it was pur- 


author adds, That it was then but a poor fiſhing town, its haven capable only of reteiving 


* {mall barks; but the Duke of Florence afterwards added a new town to the old one, and 


without paying 


either rent or taxes for the ſpace of ſeven years. He likewiſe made a ſtrong mole for the 

. 4 ſafety of ſhipping, a canal of twenty miles in length, for the conveyance of goods to Piſa 
and thence to Florence up the river Arno. By theſe and ſuch like means,” continues our 
author, * he has, within thirty years paſt,” f. e., fince the year 1611, „made Leghorn the 


_ «© greateſt port for traffic in all the Mediterranean Sea, to o his own . honour, and the ex- 
„ ceeding profit of himſelf and his ſubjects.“ : 


Under the year 1393, we mentioned the diſcovery of the Cinary Iſles; yet others a it was 
not till 1405, and others again not till 1417; which differences of opinion, however, are of 
very little conſequence at preſent. Spain and Portugal had afterwards a bloody war, concern- 


ing their mutual pretenfions to the Canary Iſles and to Guinea, which terminated in a 'peace, 


in the year 1479, between Ferdinand the Catholic, and Alphonſo V. of Portugal; the latter 
thereby renouncing all manner of right to the Canary Iſles, and Ferdinand reſigning Guinea 


to Portugal, and ſo it has remained to the preſent time. Thoſe famous Canary Ifles were 


known to the Ancients by the name of Fortunatæ Inſule ſex, or the fix Fortunate Iles, 
though there are certainly ſeven of them. Yet it is faid that the two moſt populous of them 


remained unſubdued till the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic. Their excellent wines came 


1406 


from a vine tranſplanted by the Spaniards from the Rhine. Here were allo mr, ſugar 
canes, and dying woods, as there are of the latter at this time. : 

In this year, great guns or cannon are ſaid to have been firſt uſed by F at the ſiege 
of Berwick. Vet, as it is ſaid, they were uſed by the Engliſh at the battle of Creſſy ſo early 
as the year 1346, one would imagine they 8 have been employey 1 in hits before this 
time. 


In the eighth volume, p. 437, of the Faxdets, we find the 3 of the FER again den 


to the merchants of England, in this year, by King Henry IV. who acquaints the Mayor and 


Sheriffs of London, That it had been agreed in the preſent Parliament, that the merchants. 
of our kingdom ſhall have the guard of the ſeas, from May this year, till Michaelmas of 
« the following year. And for their performing the ſame, they were allowed three ſhillings 
«per ton on wines imported, and twelve pence per pound,” (ad valorem, we gueſs): ** on all 


other merchandize,” though not ſo plainly expreſſed in the record, and alſo the fourth 


6 part of the ſubfidy on wool and leather; ſo as the ſaid merchants ſhall be obliged to main- 


. tan certain ſhips of war on the ſeas. King Henry, at the ſame time, wrote to the towns 
and cities of Newcaſtle, York, Hull, Boſton, Lincoln, Scarborough, Lynn, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, Ipſwich,—to the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports,—to Southampton, Briſtol, 


4 Beverly, Whitby, Hartlepool, Nottingham, Barton, Grimſby, and Grantham, and poſ- 


bly 


N or "THE ORIGIN: or COMMERCE. V 


75 aby n A's not + 0 in this record, ** their information, concurrence, ROT aſſiſt- 


«<«6-ance-in that agreement. And p. 439, he impowers them to elect out of the number of 
$6.7 their merchants two fit perſons, to whom he will grant commiſhons to be his Admirals, 


during the term of this agreement, one for the North, and the other for the Weſt.” But 
in this very ſame year, that King . directs the collectors of his ports to ſtop payment of theſe 


« allowances to merchants, until the complaints againſt them ſhould be heard, for their not 
« ſufficiently guarding the ſeas e e to THI: and Beg ee ua 27 8 to 
pe ſuſtained by his ſubjects on oo 

Although this en of the Kind and the e whick company: it, are 
ſaid to have been agreed to in Parliament, yet it is not to be found in the ſtatute book; which 


is the caſe indeed, in ſome other inſtances, in thoſe leſs. accurate times. During the entire 


of King Henry IV. the Engliſh were almoſt always ſucceſsful at ſea againſt France. 

In volume viii. p. 441 of the Fœdera, King Henry IV. © grants leave to Philip de Albertis, 
% a Lombard, reſiding in London, to give a bill of exchange,” literam cambii, on his part- 
<< ners in foreign parts, for two thouſand five hundred marks ſterling, to the Biſhop of Bath 
< and Wells, or his attornies, for the firſt fruits of the biſhopric of Durham; on condition, 
4 however,” adds the King. that neither the ſaid gold,“ received for the bill of exchange, 


& nor any other gold nor ſilver, either in bullion or in coin, be tranſported beyond ſea, under 
colour of this preſent licence, upon pain of forfeiting all the ſaid money ſo r . 


thus they ſtrove to hedge in the cuckow. 7 

The true nature of bills of exchange was not, it ; Goats, as yet ts well PREY in thoſe 
times. For, as already obſerved, whether theſe two thouſand five hundred marks had been 
carried out in ſpecie, or remitted as above, it would have been the ſame thing with refpect to 
the general balance of the nation with foreign parts. 

The vaſt ſums of money thus annually carried out of England to "PAY for thoſe and 


ſimilar eccleſiaſtical dues, were very ſenſibly felt by the nation, and often loudly complained 


of in Parliament. And it is upon this principle, that in Holland, and in the free cities of 
Italy, if we are not miſtaken, there are no reſtraints on the carrying out of either money or 
bullion ; and yet. they abound in both, becauſe they take the only ſolid or permanent means 
to keep and increaſe their money in the end, — by exporting more of their own product and 
manufacture, and employing more of their own ſhipping to foreign nations, than they take 
and uſe of theirs; the only true means of bringing the general balance in their favour. 

Although there was only a very ill-kept truce ſubſiſting at this time between England and 
France, yet we find, in vol. vin. p. 451, of the Fœdera, that King Henry IV. direQs his 
precepts to all his Admirals, &c. ſignifying, that for certain reaſons, him thereunto moving, 
he had taken all the fiſhers of France; Bretagne, and Flanders, under his protection, with 
< their ſhips, fiſh, fiſhing boats, nets, &c. with all which they were hereby permitted freely 
to return home in ſafety, and to go when and whither they pleaſed.” This permiſſion 
was, it ſeems, on Henry's proſpect not only of a ſettled peace with France, but. likewiſe of a 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and a daughter of King Charles VII. of TINS: Thees 
is another record of this year, p. 489, for the very ſame purpoſe. 

The old writers in defence of the Engliſh company of merchants adventurers, ra that 
King Henry IV. in this ſame year, granted to this company a charter to govern themſelves 
by, in their commerce both abroad and at home, by their ancient name of The Br otherhood 


„ 8 Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; their modern name of The Merchants 


3 Adventurers 


Y 


reign. Let chis charter had the following proviſo, 


087 NE PE AN fTSTORTERTL AND cnn on0LoGr ITY vn vor ron 
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24096 Adventurers of ung not being given ele till the twentieth . of King Hoary vine 


vin. That any man paying the haunce,” 
or freedom fine, * of an old noble, i. e. about: eighteen ſhillings of modern money, might 


freely confort and trade with them. Under the year 1358, we have given an account of 
che riſe of this mereantile ſociety, and of their eneroaching and gaining ground on the firſt 


and moſt ancient incorporated trading ſociety named Merchants of the Staple of England; yet 
ve do not find there was any royal charter granted to the above-named ſociety of St. Thomas 


Becket, till this preſent year; and even this we never ſaw, but take it on the credit of their 


_ advocates, and OE of 8 8 e . in his . of this . 


already quote. 
The celebrated ed writer Gerard 8 A Shes aloe was Oda in . 


and in ſome degree of favour with King James I. in his treatiſe called, The Centre of the Circle 


of Commerce, P- 86, 8vo. 1623, fays, % That this charter from King Henry IV. in the year 


1406, which was the firſt they ever had, gave no excluſive powers, but merely the authority | 


to afſemble themſelves to choofe a governor,- and, by way of Juſtice, to rectify their own 


s abuſes; and of their privileges, all the merchants and mariners of England and Ireland were 


_ © to be equally partakers without exception, or any limitation of commodity, &e.” 80 that 
this was then no other than an open or free trade prudently regulated; and ſo it continued 
until they fell into the way of laying taxes on woollen goods, and mulcts and reſtraints on 
their own members, till at length they aſſumed the power of excluding all from trading into 


- 


their limits, unleſs they paid down large fines for admiſſion into their fellowſhip. ** So that,” 
continues Malynes, * © whatſoever freedom of trade his Majeſty” s ſubjects are now barred of, 
js merely uſurped. That when the making of eloth in England was got to ſome advance, 
wy King Henry IV. was willing to encourage every one of his ſubjects, as well as the com- 


* fpany of merchants of the ſtaple, to export the ſame; and therefore he made the regulations 
or charter above- named, to ſuch merchants who not being of the ſtaplers ſociety, might yet 


© be willing to tranſport our cloth, &c. to Flanders, Brabant, Holland, &c.” Here we ap- 


prehend Malynes had the advantage of Mr. Miſſelden, an eminent merchant, who wrote in 
defence of the merchants adventurers excluſive privileges, in a treatiſe called, The Circle of 


Commerce, though the latter, in all other on" even in that very book, had the advantage. 


of Malynes. 


We find in the Scotiſh ſtatute book, a good og if well | obſerved, concerning the great” 


| nuiſance of common beggars in Scotland. It is in the firſt Parliament of King James I. in 


the year 1406, viz. All that beg through the country, (Alandwart ) ſhall have a certain token 


4 given to them by the Sheriff of each county, u under pain, to the beggar, of burning on the 


„ cheek and baniſhment, and a forfeiture of fifty ſhillings by the Sheriff to the King.“ And. 


by a law of the fixth Parliament of King James IV. the Sheriffs of counties, and the Pro- 
voſts and Bailiffs of burghs, were to nn one mark for every one found begging, except. 


«© he be crooked, fick, or weak.“ | 
The city of Marſeilles, in Provence, was even, in remote ages, a RTE great commerce. 
At this time, we find by a book entitled YHiſtoire de la. Ville de Marſeilles, printed in that 


city, in 1642, That Louis, Count of Provence, gave very great encouragement to the com- 


„ merce of this city, permitting them to lend out money at ten per cent. intereſt, without the 
« jmputation of unlawful or extravagant uſury. He alſo freed them from all kinds of taxes 


* and * in all: the ports of Provence, and permitted them to eſtabliſh commercial con- 
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"16 Was 3 ll this yh, galore to their own n hiſtorians, that the Calilians 110 began to» 
make uſe of cannon againſt the Moors of Spain. / 

140 The uſeful cuſtom of the Engliſh merchants reſiding in Len parts to lebt a governor foe - 

3 their good regulation, began to be very general even in the early part of this century, In. 
volume viii. p. 464, of the Faxdera, King Henry IV. © impowers the Engliſh merchants re- : 
« ſiding in Holland, Zealand, Brabant, F landers, and in ſome other foreign parts, without 
| | naming them, for their better government, to ele& goyernors annually out of their own - 
= number, . for regulating their trade, and terminating all differences amongſt them; and to- 
a make acts and ordinances for thoſe and ſuch-like good purpoſes,” Theſe grants and powers 
= ſeem to have been, 1 in ſome degree, occaſioned by the repeated complaints of outrages com- 
1 mitted in thoſe parts by the Engliſh, i. e. the merchants incorporated the preceding year by 
bs the name of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket, ſince named Merchant Adventurers of- 
England, to whom the King, this ſac *. granted a patent 8 the trade of woullt-cloths - 
into the Netherlands. 

In this year, in the ſame volume, p. 468, King fon IV. grants a mie for treat- 
ing with the Society of the Hans-towns, concerning repriſals made on them by the Engliſh, . 
and for treating of friendſhip and commerce between the Engliſh and them, either collectively 
or ſeparately. And alſo,” adds this commiſſion, for explaining and clearing up the pri- 
„ vileges and royal grants of us and our predeceſſors to the ſaid Hans-towns, under whatſo- 
<« ever form of words they may have been granted; and alſo all other deubtful, ambiguous, 
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and obſcure points.” The Engliſh ſhips, it ſeems, had made captures of many Pruſſian | m yy 
and Hanſcatic ſhips, and had even killed ſome of their people: as, on the other hand; the 19 F 
Engliſh-loudly complained of many depredations and captures of Engliſh ſhips, and much 14 Wh 
merchandize, chiefly by thoſe of Wiſmar and Roſtock, on the merchants of Newcaſtle, Vork, | ul bi 
Hull, London, Lynn, Colcheſter, Yarmouth, Norwich; &c. to about twelve thouſand pounds | i 05 


ſterling value, and alſo the loſs of many lives. Some of thoſe depredations on the Engliſni are 
ſaid by Krantzius, in his Hiſtory of Norway, to have been committed by certain deſperate - 
ſoldiers or wartiors of Wiſmar and Roftock, called Vitalians, Mitaliani) who performed 
thoſe things in the name, and perhaps with the connivance, of the Hans-towns; and who, 
ſays that author, burnt the town of Norbern, i. e. North-Bergen, in Norway, with twenty- - 
one wooden-houſes of the Engliſh there, valued at four hundred and forty nobles, being about 
ſeven pounds ſterling, or eighteen pounds of our money, for each houſe. To adjuſt all: ſuch 
diſputes, there was a congreſs held, firſt in the year 1406, at Dort in Holland, and next, in 
1407, at the Hague, between King Henry the Fourth's ambaſſadors, and thoſe of the Maſter- - 
General of the Teutonic Order of Pruflia, and of the Hans-towns ; ſome of which towns, 
viz, Hamburg, Bremen, Straelſund, Lubeck, Gripeſwald, and Campen, made demands of 
conſiderable ſums for injuries they had ſuſtained from the Engliſh; moſt of which, however, 
were greatly reduced. All which demands of the Hanſeatics were made and computed in the 

denomination of nobles; which being a real Engliſh gold coin, of the value of one-third of a 
pound ſterling, (only an imaginary one) was probably much current between . and: 
the Hans- towns, in the courſe of their mutual dealings. 


» 


Money 


A 414 AN HISTORICAL. AND | CHRONOLOGICAL PBDVeTiON 


| 8 5 

1 9 955 Money growing ill more plenty 1 in Europe, becauſe commerce; though alas þ infongb1 
| | LE daily increaſed ; we find King Henry IV. was now able to borrow more conſiderable ſums Z | 

| the laity than of the clergy, which could not be done in former reigns. For in this year he 


had the following loans for paying his SONY of "TOY as We "ne in Ms VI. * 4, of 


>" tze Feedera, viz. i 
. Of the Biſhop of Ban . * 100 Marks, 
=: 1 — the Earl of Weſtmorland, e . | 
= | . . 9 ATE — 250 
8 8 —— the Lord Bur nell e WM 5 
= „ Of John aol „ - IS of 20⁰⁰ 
| GER | Of Richard n late Lord e of Lada eee 

| Of the merchants of the Staple at Cas, e 400% 
* And of the Lombard merchants of the Society of Albertini FC. 1000 


% All which loans were to be repaid out of the cuſtoms of wool and leather.” | 
This Sir Richard Whittington, of whom certain vulgar, traditional; and improbable | ſtories 
are told, was, however, ſo rich as to have rebuilt the gaol of Newgate, the library of the Grey- 
Friars, part of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital i in that neighbourhood, and a college of prieſts, &c. 
| RE in the ſtreet ſtill named College-hill. London muſt have been very rich even at this time, as 
TS appears by the erecting ſo noble a ſtructure as the preſent Guildhall, which happily eſcaped the 
flames of 1666. There were then alſo many very wealthy merchants in this city. 
Under the year 1345, we have ſeen, both from the authority of De Mailly and Machiavel, 
that the very great public debts of Genoa laid, at that time, a foundation for the famous bank - 
of St. George of that city and ſtate, which. De Mailly terms the richeſt bank in Europe.— 
Though, in that aſſertion, he is ſurely miſtaken ; that of Amſterdam, which is ſaid by ſome 


to amount to thirty-ſix millions ſterling, e or __ veils; 1 in all POTN; much 
the richeſt of the two. 


The bank of Genoa took its 15 as has been War explained under the year 1345, from 
the public revenues of that ſtate being mortgaged or pawned to private perſons, during 
their late diſtreſſes, for diſcharging the ancient debts of the republic, as well as for a ſing the 
ſupplies for the current ſervice. © Thus,” ſays De Mailly, „they conſtituted annual rents, 
-< or payments, reſembling thoſe on the Town-houſe of Paris, in the reign of King Louis XIV. 
« which: were aſſigned on different funds (and, we apprehend, alſo much reſembling the 
-annuity-ſtocks at preſent transferable at the bank of England, and South-Sea Company's 
houſes, being national debts brought into that ſhape at different times.) „Eight directors 
«« were ſoon after appointed for receiving thoſe rents, and for paying them to the ſeveral cre- 
| % ditors. Which eſtabliſhment received the name of the Houſe of St. George. In propor- 
# | tion as the wants of the republic increaſed, ſo did the credit of this houſe or bank, by hav- 

ing ſtill more lands, rents, and important dominions aſſigned to it: So that from eight 

& counſellors or directors,“ as Machiavel deſcribes it to have had, ** they were afterwards in- 

& creaſed to one hundred, who were veſted with an abſolute authority in their own concerns.” 

And thus,” continues De Mailly, « is there ſeen in the ſame city two independent ſove- 

= - d reignties. Yet Machiavel thought that this bank would one day be poſſeſſed of all the. whey 
of Genoa; in conſequence of which event, it would ſurpaſs Venice in credit. 
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0 THE onto or COMMERCE. . ; a 


Under they year 1302, we Kits ſhewn, from the beſt authority, that the Seotiſh nation had, 
at that time, and probably long before, a confiderable commerce with the Netherlands. In 
_ Maitland's Hiſtory of the city of Edinburgh, printed in the year 1753, p. 384, it is related, 


That John Duke of Brabant did, in 1407, grant his letters patent of new privileges to thoſe 


« of the Scotiſh nation trading all over his dominions ; and that Bruges in F landers was then, 


| « and had been TI long before that ny the 890 Fey for en ſhips 2755 ee 


1408 


« dize.,” 


And from Bruges, we ſhall ſee 3 that it was removed to Camprere, or Vere, in 
Zealand, where it remains to this a} 5 

In this year, we find the towns of Holland conſiderable in er bot Penfionary De 
Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, acquaints us, That the ſeas being infeſted by certain Eaſt 
„ Friefeland pirates, thoſe of Amſterdam, and ſome of the cities of North Holland, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Lubeckers, Hamburgers, and Campeners, ſuppreſſed. thoſe robbers.” | 


In vol. viii. p. 511, of the Fœdera, King Henry IV. for the fame reaſons as he had or- 
dained fimilar Aae at the Hans- towns, and in the Netherlands, © grants a power to the 


«+ Engliſh merchants reſiding in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to ele& annual governors 


from amongſt themſelves, for the better regulating of their commerce, and the preſervation: _ 
« of order and juſtice amongſt them.” —This is the firſt account we have met with in the 
Fœdera of our mercantile dealings with Sweden; for Schonen, though now belonging to 
Sweden, was then a part of Denmark. | 

In this year alſo, in the ſame volume, p. 530, King Henry IV. concluded * a three years 
e truce with the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders,” who had been duly authoriſed for 


that effect by the French King, his ſuperior Lord, and with the four members of Flanders, 


<« ſo often mentioned, for reviving the general courſe of commerce between the two countries 


« of England and Flanders. Upon which commerce,” ſays King Henry, * the ſuſtenance of 


* Flanders is founded, and more eſpecially on that of the drapery. And ſecurity was agreed 
&« on to be ſettled for the ſafe paſſage of ſhips on both ſides, during the ſaid term, in the narrow 
« part of the Channel between Winchelſea and St. Valery.” This circumſtance plainly 
ſhews that the FOE eee ſtill depended on England for their 8 1 of 


wool. 


In p. 541, of the Feedera, the gabe . city * Cologne, on the . was alſo 
„ comprehended or included in the ſaid three years truce,” 

Theſe truces were, for the mutual benefits of commerce, 8 from time to time, | 
ſometimes for three, five, &c. years; each party {till reſerving or keeping up their reſpective 
pretenſions until a favourabte conjuncture ſhould offer. For even in theſe very truces, the 
French King always calls the Engliſh King, Adverſartus Angliæ, or our Adverſary of Eng- 
land; and the latter calls the former, Adverſarius Franciæ, or our Adverſary of France. 80. 
neceſſary, however, did both parties find a mutual mercantile correſpondence to be at that time. 

And, in the ſame volume, p. 542, for the mutual benefit of commerce, King Henry IV. 
of England, concluded a truce of a fimilar nature with the Duke of Bretagne, for a mutual 
« free reſort to the ports and havens of each reſpective country. | 


In the faid eighth volume of the Fœdera, p. 595, King Henry IV. of England, at the 
&« earneſt requeſt, ” ſays the record, of Michael Steno, Duke of Venice, grants a licence to 


+. all merchants of Venice, with their carracks, gallies and other veſſels laden with merchan- 
— dize, freely to reſort to England, and to trade theres. and from thence to Flanders, and ſo: 


: -, 55 ; . back 
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"Beaton back to England again; where they may lade their veſſels with wool, cloth, and other "EY 
EO 46. ful merchandize, paying the uſual duties and cuſtoms, and ſo at length return home.” | 
8 1409 Ia the Sequel of this eighth volume of Records, and in that of the ninth, we find the ſame 
. grant renewed from year to year; and by it we may partly fee the courſe of trade which Venice 
had at that time with England and Flanders. And we muſt {till further remark, that in none 
of thoſe grants is there as yet to be found any kind of ſtipulation for the ſame freedom for 
_ Engliſh ſhips at Venice, which would PONY, have been the caſe, had my SO. ſhips 
uſually reſorted thither. 
In the eighth volume of the Hidden: P- 601-2, Lin Henry IV. in W of the 
„ damages done by his ſubjects to thoſe of Pruſſia and Livonia, gives his obligation to Ulric 
40 Jungingen, Maſter-General of the Teutonic Knights of Pruſſia, for five thouſand three 
„ hundred and eighteen gold nobles and a half, and thirteen- pence Engliſh, payable at St. Mar- 
_ << tin's day following. Provided,” ſays King Henry, that when this money comes to be 
paid to the ſaid Maſter-General's envoys here, it may freely be ſent out of our kingdom by 
40 exchange, per excambium, but by no means in money, nor in bullion of gold or ſilver; ex- 
0 cepting only a reaſonable ſum for the neceſſary expence of the ſaid envoys.“ What we have 
obſerved under the year 1406, on the nature of bills of exchange, is ſufficient to in the 
laſt part of this record, to which, therefore, we refer the reader. 
Here is alſo another obligation of King Henry to the ſaid Maſter-General 5 ten thouſand 
: fix hundred and thirty ſeven nobles, and two ſhillings and twopence, payable in the year 1411. 
3 And, in p. 603, of the aforeſaid volume, King Henry IV. gives a ſimilar obligation to the 
0 proconſuls and conſuls of the city of Hamburg for four hundred and ſixteen gold nobles, 
on account of the ſame damages done to their people by his Engliſh ſubjects.“ 
All which too plainly ſhews, that much violence and injuſtice had ſometimes been com- 
mitted by our Engliſh ſhips on theſe different people. IS 
In this eighth volume of the Foœdera, ſo often quoted, p. 610. King Henry IV. iſſues a 
declaration, That he ſets apart the following ſums, out of the ſubſidy on wool and leather, 
% to be ſolely appropriated, from this date, till Eaſter following, entirely for the expence of 


& his houſhold, and to no other end whatever, viz. . 5. d. 
I. In the port of London - — — = — 88 4 
— — Southampton, e © - - - 800 o © 
— —— Hull, 1000 marks, or n 7374 
. — — PÞoſton, ditto, or — es - - 666 13 4 
— . 200 marks, or - DO. _ Jax: 6 8 
——— Ipſwich, 1000 marks, or ' = = - 666 13 4 
II. And out of the three ſhillings per ton on wine, and one ſhilling per pound | | 
on other merchandize, viz. In the port of London, - - | x oþ 
— = Southampton, 500 marks, r - 
mn — - Briſtol, 800 marks, or - — 
| | ——— Boſton, 8 Fa - < 
| | III. And out of the cuſtom on wools i in the port of Hull, 
IV. Out of the iſſues of the hanaper, 1000 marks, or 5 


V. From eſcheats and ſheriffs Proffers, 1000 marks, or = 


# 
«5 


A. D. 


94 


.or THz onen or con nnen HOT + 121 E7Y 


Tf this tak aid the entire expence of that King's houſhold for Abet four months, teh the 
whole year's expence of his houſhold was nineteen thouſand five Hundred pounds. 


In Sir Robert Cotton's Remains, publiſhed in the year 1651, there is an'eflay on mne man- 
ner atid means how the Kings of England have, from time to time, ſupported and repaired 


their eſtates: wherein he ſays, © That in the twelfth year of King Henry IV. the reyenue 
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« and profits of the kingdom, rogether with the ſubſidy of wool, and tenths of the clergy, 
«© amounted to no more than forty-eight thouſand. pounds,” of which twenty-four thouſand 
«© marks, or fixteen thoufand pounds, were allotted for the expence of his houſe ; moſt of the 
« reft for the guard of the ſea, and defence of the kingdom; the realm of Ireland, and domi- 


„ nions in France. In this eſtimate the profit by wards and marriages was but one thouſand 
pounds.“ N N pa TOs aaa * 1 een any fach _ 


firmation. 
By this record we may alſo in pan Abe, which towns were then moſt eonseräble licher 


in the wool or the wine trade; and, in part alſo, how our Kings of old ſapported the expences 


of their houſhold, &c. viz. Hott the rents and profits of their own demeſne lands, their fee- 
farm rents, and ſuch certain and hereditary revenues, which were then very conſiderable, (and 
continued ſo, till our Kings gradually laviſhed them all were (4 ny A — from the reve- 
nue of cuſtoms, which we have juſt mentioned. 


There is a ſubſequent commiſſion in this ſame ith, p. 6g from King y IV. to 


treat with Ulric Jungingen, Maſter-General of Proflia, concerning the grievances alleged to 


be committed by the Engliſh againſt his people; and alſo for a league of amity with him. The 


next year, p. 663, there is another treaty between Henry and te among, ] Mater. General, 


named Henry de Plawn, for the ſame purpoſe. 


In the ſame volume, p. 61), of the Foedera, King Henry IV. now concluded a new treaty 
of peace, friendſhip, and commerce, with his nephew John, King of Caſtile and Leon; which 


being, like almoſt all the treaties of thoſe UBS, couched i in general terms, affords no parti- 
cular matter for our purpoſe. | 


In x. 634, of the ſaid volume, King Henry IV: grants to the town of Cambridge a num- 


ber of ſmall taxes or tolls on proviſions, &c. brought into their town either by land or by 


water, for the ſpace of three years, for emdling them to pave their Arevts, and to mend the 
high roads leading thither. 


This year, according to Louis Guiceiardini- 8 Deſcription and Hiſtory of the Netherlands, 
( printed in French at Antwerp, in folio, in the year 1582) is remarkable for the invention 
of grinding and mixing of painters colours in oil, by one John D'Eick, a Netherland painter 
of Bruges, ** who ſent many of his fine paintings into Italy to the great Alphonſo V. King 
of Naples and Arragon, and to the Duke of Urbin, and other Princes, who all ſet a vaſt 
value on thoſe pieces. And the great Laurence de Medicis aſterwards collected many of 


ce tel exquiſite paintings.“ To Mr. D' Eick ſucceeded a vaſt number of great painters, 
down to our author's time, who made themſelves famous over all Europe, and even in Italy 
itſelf; of whom, with the places of their birth, their works, &c. he gives a detail. 


In the ſame age alſo,” continues Guicciardini, the Netherlanders travelled much into 
« Italy, and brought back with them the great improvements they had there acquired in ar- 


« chitecture, painting, carving, and engraving on copper. And thoſe Netherlanders, and 


their ſucceſſors,” carried their arts into England, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
% Poland, _ Muſcovy, aan naming thoſe who were ſent for into France, Spain, and 


Vor. I. „ „„ . ho Portugal, 


- — — a 8 
—  — * "=" - . — „2 — — 5 = 0 —— m— = = 
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n 0 . 56: Portugal: frequently by the ſovereigns of thoſe countries, as. wall. as by 

Tk 5 4 cities, ho appointed them honourable ſalaries and rewards for their ſuperior {kill and ge- 
td nius. 80 that as they firſt petfected themſelves in Italy, they and their ſcholars . 
. 2 0 themſelves. all. over the reſt of Europe, and taught thoſe fine arts which were in 2 
e great meaſute before confined to Haly.::.- > 
_  Guiecciardini likewiſe aſcribes to the Netherlands, but without 1 aeg Us times when, 
ths invention. of the following arts, viz. Firſt,  ** The baking of thoſe fine colours in glaſs, 
_ .+- which we fee in the windows of old churches.—Secondly, the art of making tapeſtry hang- 
. 
. ings.— Thirdly, the art of making ſays, ſerges, fuſtains, oſtades, (worſteds) and demi- 

4 oftades, wollen cloth napped, (d riſer) and many ſorts alſo. of linen cloth, beſides a great 
4 number of leſſer inventions.“ Some authors aſſert, that the weavers of theſe goods at Ypres 
_ withdrew themſelves to Leyden after the year 1400, and carried the manufactures thither. 

But above all,” ſays he, © it. is to be particularly obſerved, that the people of the Nether- 
< lands firſt gave the: names to the ſeveral winds, or points of the compaſs, as they are at this 

05 day called by all the trading nations in Europe, in the very language of that country.“ . 

5 He alſo- infiſts. that they were the Taventors, on. this ſide Italy at leaſt, of watches, clocks, 
and ſun«dials, of which, he ſays, they made more, eſpecially of the fineſt watches, in his time, 
than all the world beſides; and alſo ſent great quantities of them to. other countries. And he 
ſuperadds, That beſide their happy genius for new inventions, they have a peculiar grace in 

„ ecompleating and. perfecting every piece of workmanſhip and manufacture beyond other na- 

„ tions.“ A great deal of this was probably true when Guicciardini firſt wrote,. which was. 
in the. year 1560 but a courſe of about two hundred and. thirty years has made a very great- 

| alteration in Europe, and England has fince.gained the pre-eminence in the article of watches, 
and clocks, as well as in- the fabric of woollen goods; and in the art of cngraving, even over 

France itſelf: Scotland and Ireland at preſent bid fair. for. the fineſt linen- -drapery. As for 

the painted glaſs and tapeſtry, they are not in ſuch: requeſt now as they were 1n thoſe times. 

Friſed, or napped cloth, we have noted under the year 1370, to haye. been an Iriſh. manufac- 
ture; from which country, poſſibly, the Netherlanders might learn it. But with reſpect to- 

N dclocks and watches, the latter being only an improvement of, the former, the world is ſtill at 

e a loſs for their place or time of invention; though many aſcribe it to the noble and imperial 
: city of Nuremberg in Germany : and as we had no clock-makers in-England till brought hither 8 
. buy King Edward III. it is probable that the invention of theſe uſeful machines could not be 8 
of much older date than that time in the western Ns of Europe, though they were known at 
Aa a much carlier.period in Italy. 

It was about this time that Prince. Henry, third ſon.of John I. called the Baſtard, King of 
Portugal, who had been ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Moors of Barbary, began to turn his 
thoughts to new geographical diſcoveries along the weſt coaſt of Africa ſouthward; a, part of 
the terraqueous globe ſo long ſunłk in obſcurity, that the cape called Cape Nao, or Cape, Non, 

was then ſaid to be ſo named, as forbidding any to venture beyond it, being deemed, if not 
impaſſable, at leaſt. very hazardous. Some ſhips, however, ſent out by him, ventured beyond 
it, even as far as Cape Bajador, in about twenty four degrees of north latitude but finding, at: 
the laſt named. cape, a very ſtormy ſea, and not daring, in-thoſe days, to venture far from the 
view of the coaſts, or- of land, which too plainly ſhews they. generally knew not. the proper uſe 
of. the mariner's compaſs, they durſt attempt no further diſcoyeries. Vet another attempt pro- 


duced their diſcovery of the iſle of Porto en near. the iſland of. Melk. me alt 3 
" 


the nobility. and 


| 1409 found i in chats third attempt ; though long before this time Soviet: as we have 3 by 
Macham an Engliſhman, in the year 1344. And here we will, for a while, leave this enter- 
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prizing Prince. meditating futther ew apa b Eon Geng we OO: 5 eee 


| ſeries of our work. 


There ſurely muſt have vo me e commerce in Scotland at t this time for 


England being then at war with that kingdom, Sir Robert Umphryville, vice-admiral off 
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4% England, lay with ten ſhips of war before the port of Leith,” according to Truſſel's Con- 
tinuation of Daniel's Hiſtory, vhen landing on either fide the Frith, where he did much 


1 miſchief, and plundered the country, he took many prizes, and burned the great galliot of 


« Scotland, with many other ſhips, and yet brought home fourteen tall ſhips, laden with 
e corn, and other merchandize; whereby he ſo far b the Re: in Tra as to e 
© obtained the name of Mend- market. | 

In the eighth volume, p. 684, of the Fœdera, we find 1 King Have IV. arreſts in the port 
of Boſton, certain Hanſeatic merchants, until ſatisfation ſhould be made for divers injuries, 


loſſes, murders, &c. ſuſtairied by the Engliſh merchants trading to Bergen in Norway, from 


the Hanſeatics refiding there. But in the following year that King releaſed them, on their 


giving two thouſand marks ſecurity for being forth-coming for'the ſame. This may proba- 


bly have been for the outrages committed by the Vitalian ſoldiers of the * Hans-towns « on the 
Engliſh at Bergen, in 1407, as mentioned under that year. 

In the ſame volume, p. 687, it appears, that the commercial truce We between King 
Henry IV. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, with the licence and authority 
of the French King, his ſuperior lord, was prolonged for five years to come. Being deſi- 
&« rous,” ſays our King, of the good continuation of the ſaid nn for the mon 
„utility of our ſaid kingdom, and of our other dominions.“ ; | 

To this new truce were added certain articles relating to the puniſhment of land and ſea- 
robbers, and for protecting the fiſhery and the merchant ſhips frequenting the ports of both 
countries; the paſſage of Engliſh pilgrims, &c. through the walled towns of Flanders in 
their way to Rome ; the quiet of the marches of Picardy; and for 'the ſhips of England, 
France, and Flanders, to trade mutually in the ports of the ſea between Winchelſea and St. 
Vallery, and all the ports eaſt and north thereof on both ſides. N eee "PIN 

By De Mailly's Hiſtory of Genoa, we learn, that at this time the Catalans were potent in 
ſhipping, and had cruel wars with the Genoeſe, many of whoſe richly laden ſhips they had 
taken, In this year, 1411, they even attempted to take from the Genoeſe the iſle of Chios, in 
the Archipelago, with ſeven ſhips of war ; but the Genoeſe and natives not only drove them 
thence, but purſued them. as far as the ſea-of Alexandria, where they took four of their ſhips, 
Barcelona was then, as it is now, the capital of Catalonia; as the © country was OP as was 


alſo Majorca, &c. to Martin King of Arragon. 


The eighth volume, p. 717, of the Fœdera, acquaints us, That the Genoeſe having ma- 
liciouſly done great damage to certain merchants of London, who had ſhipped "wool and 
* other merchandize for the Mediterranean, King Henry IV. iſſues his mandate to the mayor 
and ſheriffs of London, and other ports, to make proclamation, that none of his ſubjects 
1 do preſume to ſuffer to be ſent beyond-ſea any merchandize, or v egg by exchange, &c. 
belonging to the Genoeſe, until ſatis faction be made for thoſe wrongs.” 

It does not appear that the above- named merchandize was ſhipped in Engliſh bottoms but 


moſt probably in Venetian ſhips, with which ſtate the Genoole were F often at war. | 
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; 5 x PE The * of Bergen; in Norway, being one of che "ROY great comptoirs of the ens, : 
e they at this time carried on a great commerce thither; and in the eighth volume, p. 722, of 
- the Fœdera, we have an eminent inſtance of their power and influence there: 


King Henry IV. 
138 of England complains, ** That about five years before, one hundred fiſhermen of Cromer and 


_ * Blakeney, in Norfolk, flying from their enemies into the port of Windford, in N orway 
were affaulted-by-five hundred armed men belonging to the Hanſeatics reſiding at . 
Who bound the poor Engliſhmen hand and foot, and threw them into the ſea, where they 
2 all periſhed; At certain other times,” ſays the King, both in our own reign, and in 

that of King Richard II. thoſe Hanſeatics violently ſeized the Engliſh merchants effects it 
| Bergen, and aſſaulted them in their houſes, &c. being, in fſuch violences, winked at by the 
e _ «+ Daniſh Court, becauſe of their great commerte thither.” It may here, indeed, be obſery- 

8 ed, that the overbearing and inſolent carriage of che Hanſeatics, to to injure the commerce of 
other nations trading to any of their comptoirs, or to DOR Por rae trade "PF had en- 

groſſed, contributed not a little to their own dowunfal. FIESTA | 
In the ſame. volume, p. 727, we find, © that King Henry: IV. e to i King ane of 
Portugal, of the ſhip Thomas, of London, being violently ſeized in the port of Liſbon, 
a being of two hundred tons burden; having, beſide the commander, a merchant and a purſer 
« (burſemagiſter.) belonging to her. Her lading, taken in at: Liſbon, was oil, wax, and ſundry 

: © other wares; and the owner values the freight at fix t thouſand gold crowns.” * By the word 

. "freight, muſt here, undoubtedly, be meant her whole cargo. It is alſo to be remarked, that 
there is no mention of wine as any part of it; Portugal having formerly had much more corn 
and mueh fewer vineyards than in modern times, as has been already obſerved under the year 
1325. And as our Kings were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Guienne, from whence we had long had 
our wines in great quantities, we find a ſufficient reaſon why we brought none from Liſbon. 
In this volume of the Fœdera, p. 733, we are alſo furniſhed with another complete deſcrip- 
tion of the full or entire naval fervice due by the Cinque Ports to the crown of England, in a 
ſummons of King Henry IV. to them this ſame year. 1412, for his intended voyage to 
Guienne; being verbatim the ſame with that under the year 1394. 
. In this year, King Henry IV. borrows ten thouſand marks, or Gx ata fix hundred and 
5 ſixty-ſix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, of the Mayor and commonalty of London; 
for which tallies were ſtruck at the Exchequer, to be repaid the ſame year out of the tenths 
| | and fifteenths of ſeveral counties therein named. Other ans at this time to that King, are 


A 


| „ lee 1585 : | J. „ &. 
| By the King's "0 Thins; e I 9 „ r een © 
5 | ana, Duke of York, - 805 e e e e 1,17 6 O 
the Archbithop of Canterbury, 1000 ian, or „„ 3 4 
ö — the Biſhop of Lincoln, 800 marks, or e 533 6 8 
—— the City of Norwich, 400 marks, or = 2566 13 4 
- —— the Abbot and Convent of St: Edmund's Bury, eie NE 100 O O 
— the Biſhop of Sarum, 500 marks, er a JJ % a. 
—— the Biſhop of Worceſter, 200 marks, or = 8 133 6 8 
i —— the Maſter of the Rolls, John en, and William Waltham, win”: 1 
15 500 marks, 1 . he's | = - '- Longs 333 6 8 
Fœdeta, vol. viii. p. 748 and 760. NN Da —— . 
| Pati: inclfire as 8 is e 12,475. 6 8. 


Theſe FR were for Ku expedition to Guienne: VE ES 
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OF THE ORIGIN Or COMMERCE... „„ 4. 
10 Certain French ſhips having, in the fame year, und during the-trace between Evglind: and 
France, ſeized on two Engliſh veſſels at ſea; bound to England with wines, &c. King Henry 
„ Fcedera, vol. viii. p. 766), „grants the owners letters of marque and repriſals on the 
bodies and goods of ths French, wherever they can find them, either by ſea or land, as far 


as the value of their damage, being five thouſand two hundred and fifty marks; excepting, 


however, ſuch French alone, as ſhall be either going to or returning from the King's ſtaple 
at Calais.“ Thus was the port of Calais rendered a free and neutral port for all nations. 
1413 id, p. 9/3. we have another inſtance of letters of repriſal granted to private perſons, and 
at the ſame time the firſt inſtance, in this collection of records, of Engliſhmen trading to 
Morocco. In this year, it ſeems; 4 company of London merchants laded ſeveral ſhips with: 
% much PR and other merchandize, to the value of twenty-four thouſand pounds towards 


6 the weſtern: parts of Morocco, verſus partes orcidentales per diſtrittos de Marrok, without 


naming the port. - „ But ſome Genoeſe ſhips, emulous of this commerce, made prize of thoſe - 
London ſhips outward bound, and carried them into Genoa. Whereupon King 8 
„IV. grants the ſufferers ge on the __ and nne of the Genoele wherever - . 
they can find them. - | | 
In this year, Ladiſlaus IV. King of Poland, eee W e is We" to have 
brought about the con verſion of the province of Samogitia, adjoining to Lithuania, from 
Paganiſm to Chriſtianity: ſo late was this part of the world in embracing the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. Much later ſtill were ſome parts of Lithuania in being brought over to Chriſtianity. 

In vol. ix. p. 26, of the Fœdera, a licence was granted by King Henry V. to the merchants 
of Venice, in the form of the annual licences of his father Henry IV. viz for them freely 
to reſort to England with their carracks, gallies, and other veſſels, laden with merchandize; 
„there to diſpoſe thereof, and to lade wool, cloth, tin, &c. and to return home therewith.“ 

And ibid. p. 47, King Henry being apprehe nſive that the French ſhips might ſeize on 
© the Engliſh wine ſhips returning from Gaſcony, ſhould they come home fingly, ſtrictly en- 


_ « joins his Admiral, that none of thoſe. ſhips go ſingly for this year's vgs, bat together, 
& in fleets of ſufficient number to oppoſe the Frehch attempts. 


It appears to be almoſt unneceflary to inform the reader, that neither in thoſe times, nor 
for very near a century later, were there properly any royal ſhips of war, now called men of 


war, of the King's own property. The naval wars were entirely carried on by merchant ſhips, 
partly hired occaſionally by the crown, and partly ſupplied by the Cinque Ports, as we have 
more than once explained, in recompence for certain privileges and immunities enjoyed by 
them. Our Kings therefore had the greateſt reaſon to be careful of their merchants ſhips, 
and more eſpecially King Henry V. who from his very acceſſion to the throne, was meditating 
the recovery of the many provinces and cities of France yielded to King Edward III. by the 


treaty of Bretigny, bench afterwards. wreſted from him 4 the F rench towards the latter x pact of 
his reign... + © 


In the ninth ends; p- 72 to 77, of the eee we have King Henry Vis renewal and 


confirmation of the charter of privileges granted by King Edward I. to foreign merchants, in 
the year-1303; and alſo of the charter of privileges granted by him, in 1280, to the German 
merchants of the Stoelyard in London: of which laſt-named charter, the moſt remarkable ar- 
ticle was, That neither he, nor his heirs and ſucceilors, ſhould lay any new undue cuſtom” 


/ _ (cuflumam novam indebitam) © on their perſons, goods, and merchandize: ſaving, however, 


to us and our heirs, our ancient prize duties.” On this clauſe, which was alſo inſerted in 
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5 1 3 the charters of former N the Steelyard merchants laid the 8 ſtreſs 3 in Queen Elize. 2 
beth's reign, when their extravagant privileges were curtailed ; notwithſtanding the obvious 
unreaſonableneſs of ſucceeding Kings being abſolutely concluded and bound to abide by ſuch 
e = BREE FD own afoot were a W's Pay” W cuſtoms rang en of the 
| 1414 King Henry V. being now bent on an oli of Faire; the Houſe of 8 in this 
pyear, granted him two tenths and two fifteenths to be levied on the laity, according to the 
Parliament rolls: which grant, according to Rapin, amounts to three hundred thouſand 
| marks; but we know not juſtly from what authority. The clergy alſo; to prevent being 
8 ſtripped of all their temporalities, as was intended by the Houſe of Commons, gave up to the 
King the alien priories or cells, and alſo taxed themſelves largely in convocation, for the lake 
of having the horrible and-helliſh law made for cruelly burning, alive, the innocent Lollards 
or Wickliffites ; the chief of whom, Lord Cobham, was hung or ſuſpended by an iron chain 
. round his middle, and burnt alive; which torture he ſuffered N 8 moe” en 2 con- 
ſtancy, to the eternal infamy of thoſe times. . 
In p. 80 to 88, of the ninth volume of the Gadd we - Me a deem bene of the vaſt 
benefits accruing to England by the noble dutchy of Bretagne, whilſt it remained under its 
- own proper dukes. It is in a ten years truce concluded in this year between King Henry V. 
- of England, and John Duke of Bretagne, wherein, amongſt various other articles, it was 
ſtipulated, That no ſhips or prizes taken from the Engliſh by any other potentate, ſhould 
* he permitted to be brought i into the ports of Bretagne to be diſpoſed of. And, on the con- 
15 trary, the prizes taken by the Engliſh from their enemies, were hereby to be permitted to 
© enter the ports of Bretagne, there to be diſpoſed of by the captors at pleaſure. Alſo none 
of that Duke's ſubjects were to aſſiſt the enemies of England, nor to afford them * 
% ment in any wiſe, by concealing either their ſhips or goods, &c.” _ 
In p. 130 of the ſame volume of the Fœdera, we find King Henry V. aten Gs ſmall 
benefit to himſelf from the great ſums of money which the blind zeal of thoſe ignorant times 
occaſioned to be annually ſent to Rome: he is there ſeen to © grant to Lewis Johan,” whom 
he ſtiles his ſervant, ** or to his deputies for three years to come, the ſole privilege of taking 
or receiving monies by exchange, of any perſons who had occaſion to go to Rome, Venice, 
% or any other place where the Pope may reſide, &c. or who may ſend their attornies or 
oY «© meſſengers thither for tranſacting their affairs. For which monies ſo received, he or his 
_ «« deputies were to deliver bills of exchange payable in thoſe parts. And for this privilege, 
he was to pay to the King two hundred marks. yearly. Provided always, that neither he 
nor his deputies-ſhall, under cover of this grant, export any gold or filver, either in money 
« or. bullion; and that none other perſon but he or his deputies,” merchants alone excepted, 
for the ſole purpoſe of their commerce, ſhall make, exchange, or give bills of exchange, 
during the ſaid term; nor ſhall ſend any money by exchange to Bruges, to be afterwards 
+6 remitted to the ſaid cities of Rome or Venice, under forfeiture of the money.” This re- 
. cord ſhews, that in thoſe times they fill remained ignorant of the juſt i dans ah remittances 
by bills of exchange on the general balance of a nation's commerce. 

In the ninth volume, p. 160, of the Fœdera, we alſo ſee King Henry Vth's wiknate to the 
collectors of the cuſtoms in the ports of London, Hull, Newcaſtle, Boſton, Sandwich, Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Chicheſter, Southampton, Melcomb-Regis, Briſtol, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 
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ph 4 not to ) ſaffer any n to be exported, on any protetice whatever, widen his: ſpecial 


TENG. Yet it Joes not appear that any gunpowder was as yet made in England. 
In the ſame year, volume, and page, Genoeſe ambaſſadors came into England, to treat about 


 fatisfaQion to be given: for certain merchandize unjuſtly taken by the Genoeſe from ſome | 


London merchants: And (ibid.) King Henry V. now grants a licence to Obert Tonſun, a 
Genoeſe merchant, then living in London, freely to import into England divers merchandize, . 


to the value of three thouſand pounds, and to re- export from England merchandize to the 
ſame value, paying the uſual cuſtoms : provided,“ ſays the King. that the ſaid Tonſun 
do refide, whilſt in London, with our loving en William Unet, citizen and woollen-- 
« draper of London, and not elſewhere in that city.” ; | 


Dr. Brady, in his Treatiſe of Burghs, has ſupplied u us with reaſons for relieving, that t 


towns in England, in our days, of ſome note, were, at this time, ſo inconſiderable as not to 
be repreſented 1 in Parliament. Thus, 'in the returns from the Sheriffs of the following coun- 


ties, are omitted, in Somerſetſhire, three of the preſent Parliament burghs, viz. Minehead, 
Milburn Port, and Ilcheſter, the laſt- named town being, e 8 the place where the 
county courts are uſually held. 

In Dorſetſhire, Poole and Corfe Caſtle were ! in the Sheriff's returns. Ia Wilt-- 
ſhire, ten of the preſent Parliament burghs are omitted in the Sheriff's returns for this year, 


viz, Downton, Hindon, Weſtbury, Heytſbury, Chippenham, Cricklade, Bedwin, Lugger-- 


ſhall, Old Sarum, and Wootton Baſſet. Some of theſe ten places, it is true, are at preſent - 


inconſiderable; but what is moſt worthy of notice, and which ſhews on how narrow and un- 

certain a baſis our conſtitution and liberties then ſtood, the citizens and burgeſſes, at this time 
ſent to Parliament from Wiltſhire, were elected by the ſame perſons who elected the knights 
of that county in x Parliament, ' as ahi by 1 N in the appendix to..his n on 


Burghs. 


In Devonſhire, fix of the preſent Pat e are W VIZ, Plymouth Okehamp- * 


ton, Honiton; Aſhburton, Beeralſton, and Tiverton; and the Sheriff eoncludes his return 
in the following words: et non ſunt plures civitates ſue burgi intra comitatum prædictum, “ and 
e there are no more cities nor burghs in the ſaid county“ Yet ſome of. thoſe fix are. at pre- 

ſent, after the city of Exeter, the beſt towns in that county. 

The great increaſe of good towns, 1n our days, .in the three above-mentioned counties, are 
owing to our greatly inereaſed woollen manufacture, and to this: vaſt augmentation of our: 
foreign commerce and navigation | 

We have now ea conſiderable advance in the wages or ſalaries. of aint al above what 
it was in the thirty-ſixth year of King Edward III. in 1362, when, by Parliament, cap. viii. 


it was enacted, That no man ſhould give to 2 pariſh prieſt, for his wages, above three 

4e pounds fix ſhiltings and eight pence, or elſe his board and one pound: ſix ſhillings and eight 

„ pence.” Whereas, in this ſecond year of Henry V. cap. ii. it was enacted, That the 

« yearly wages of chaplains ſhould be four pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence, and of 
pariſh prieſts fix. pounds for their board, apparel, and other neceſſaries. So that here is 
an increaſe in the rate or expence of living of a fingle clergyman, in the ſpace of fifty-two - 


years, of no leſs than the proportion of from ten to eighteen of what it was in the year 1362. 
Which increaſe in the rate of living was partly owing to the gradually diminiſhing of the 
weight and value of our filver coins, ſince the ſaid year 1362, from about two five-eighths to 


| —_ two one: fourth, and partly alſo to the Seal increaſe of commerce and of people, and 


cane, 
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| EW conſequently f expence, PREY the firſt period. An e of 0 commerce in an 
naturally bring alſo an inereaſe of money, and an increaſe of money 1 will conſequently cauſe | 
{ mm advanced price for all neceſſaries, or what we call a greater expence of living. . 
ll 13415 By this time, the Scots had ſo far debaſed or leſſened the intrinſic value of their 3 coin 
A n they ſtill continued to retain the ſame denominations with thoſe of England, chat ins 
Pp TO Parliament of England found it neceſſary to paſs an act, cap. i, of the third year of King 
= | Henry V. whereby it was made felony to utter any Scotiſh ſilver money in payment, 
===. BR In volume nine, p. 203, of the Fœdera, we have the yearly allowance made by King Henr 
* 1 for the maintenance of King James I. of Scotland; who had been made l b 
| Henry IV. and had remained in that ſituation for ſeveral years paſt. 

That hopeful young Prince had been ſent by his father, King Robert III. to bs educated 
in France, but, being fea ſick on his voyage, was obliged to land at Scarborough, from whence 

> bie was, by King Henry IVth's order, brought up priſoner to London, and detained by him, 

; and alſo ſince by his ſon, as a pledge for keeping the Scots. in awe; but the circumſtance of 

©} impriſonment broke the old King's heart, and Robert Duke of Albany, the uncle of N. 
governed the kingdom as regent during his nephew's captivity. 

The cuſtody of this Prince was committed to Sir John Pelham, Lord Sor. to 78 
was allotted ſeven hundred pounds yearly, for victuals, cloaths, and all other neceſſaries, ; 
<< vittu et veſtitu, et aliis neceſſariis fibi incumbentibus.” Thus, for about one thouſand fre 
hundred pounds i in quantity of our modern money, was this Prince maintained, which would 
perhaps have {till gone as far as more than four thouſand pounds would in our days, accord- 
ing to the rates of proviſions and other neceſſaries at the two different periods. 

In the ninth volume of the Fœdera, p. 213, we find that in a conference between the am- 
baſſadors of England and France, concerning the concluſion of a ſolid peace between the two 
nations, and for King Henry Vth's marrying Catherine, the French King's daughter; the latter 
offers eight hundred thouſand crowns, of three ſhillings and four pence each, being then one 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and 
eight pence ſterling, or three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in modern money, as her por- 
- tion, provided the provinces, which France yields to Heary, ſhall be on condition of his de- 
ſiſting from his demand of the arrears ſtill unpaid for King John's ranſom, amounting to one 

nen fix hundred thoufand crowns ; but this treaty came to nothing at preſent. | 

King John I. of Portugal, being. at peace with all his Chriſtian neighbours, makes prepa- 
rations for ſome great enterprize in foreign parts; for which end a fleet was fitted out, partly 
from Liſbon, and partly from Spain, England, and the Netherlands; the King's five ſons 

undertaking to raiſe. the land forces: all which preparations were made with ſo much ſecrecy, 

. that it created jealouſy, as well in the minds of the Chriſtian Kings of Caſtile and Arragon, 
as in that of the Mooriſh King of Granada; when, on a ſudden, and in the moſt unexpected 
manner, they landed on. the Barbary: Shore, near Ceuta, which town they made themſelves 
maſters of in a few hours. Yet, of, what ſubſtantial benefit Ceuta ever was. to Portugal, or 
has ſince been to Spain, in whoſe hands it now is, it would be difficult to determine: ſo far, 
however, we may ſay, that the eaſe with which this conqueſt was made, encouraged the court 

of Portugal to attempt more uſeful and profitable conqueſts ſoon aſter. 

bo We find, in vol. ix. p. 215-218, of the Fœdera, King Henry V. preparing for his invaſion 
1 of France, for which end he hires ſhips in Holland and Zealand, and built ſome! at South- 
e to rendezvous at — Sandwich, and — He moreover > 
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I 14 5 „ Engliſh ſhips- of twenty tons den and FULTON to aſſemble at thoſe de ports, and at 


Southampton; which united fleet confiſted: of one thouſand fix hundred fail of ſhips, hulks, 


&c. And landing in Normandy, (p. 223.) he took the ſtrong town of Harfleur, and ſoon 


after gained the.moſt famous OT or e The _ pay: 128 his . and cher ps # 
being as — viz. e 


| A Duke, 1 a r eee „ i 
An Earl b 6720 „ | 
_ A Baron „„ 2 4 8 

A Knight |: „% Rt ard mr 

An Eſquire, Man-at-Arms OS EE HO W 

An Amhler BFF 0 6 


Fach of thoſe Eſquires. Men-at- Arms had four * 45 every archer one horſe; ſo 
that thoſe military people were very well paid. 


King Henry Vth's phyſician had forty marks for his ! diy; befide twelve pence per 


day whilſt abroad, and his ſurgeon Cſurgien) had the ſame allowances: but each of them were 


obliged to tranſport a certain number of archers for the ſervice of the war, for which they had 
the uſual ys And the ſurgeon, for each of his twelve ſervants in . had Laan per 
day: 

Before the King ſet ſail, he directeg the Aretbiſhop of ate to iſſue hip oudefs to all _ 
the clergy, both ſecular and regular, in caſe of any danger, either by foreign invaſions or do- 
meſtic inſurre&ions, to arm themſelves, as well as their vaſlals, tenants, and ſervants: The 
laity alſo of the ſeveral counties were to be duly muſtered at proper times. 

The charge of this great armament of fifty thouſand men, and of the navy, was, however, 
more than he could compaſs within the times they were to be paid, viz. by equal quarterly 
payments. For his ordinary revenue by cuſtoms, tonnage, and poundage, the hanaper, the 
accounts of the Sheriffs, the eſcheats, exchange of bullion, wards, and marriages, (ſays Sir 
Robert Cotton) was, at this time, no more than fifty-ſix thouſand nine hundred and fixty-ſix 


pounds, when he was attempting the conqueſt of France. So that, in order to advance his 


ſecond quarter's payment, he was compelled to pawn his jewels for money, till his ſubſidies, 
cuſtoms, &c. ſhould come regularly in. He obtained alſo ſeveral loans this ſame year, of cer- 


tain abbeys, and alſo of the merchants of Lucca and Florence reſiding in England; alſo ten 
thouſand marks of the Mayor and commonalty of London, for which he likewiſe pawned 


jewels to them, to be paid the year following out of the ſubſidy on wool in the port of Lon- 
don; by which it appears, that there was ſtill a vaſt annual dn of wool from Eng- 
land. Feedera, Yor is: 'p. $39, $82! i 

Amongſt many others, the famous Sir Ay Falſtaff IO into the King' s army ten 
men-at-arms and thirty archers ; and when Harfleur was taken, the King gave him a manor 
near that town for his good ſervices. | 

In this year alſo, we have, in the ſame ihne; p. 300, the firſt record written in the Eng- 
lim tongue, and by any Engliſhman, to be found in the Fœdera; being the confeſhon of 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge: for the few former records in the Engliſh language, which are 
found in this and the preceding reign, came all from Scotland, our records being before moſt- 


ly in Latin, and all the TER in old Norman ——— 
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| 141 5 In p. 318, ibid. we find, that the daily allowance for the maintenance of three 
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very eminent 


French priſoners, of the firſt quality, taken at the battle of Agincourt, was four ſhillings and 


ſix-pence each, or about nine ſhillings of our money; which four ſhillings: and fix-pence- 
would ſtill go at leaſt as far as four or five times that ſum in our days. They were, the 
Count d' Eu; Arthur, brother of the Duke of Bretagne; and the Mareſchald Buchicaud, as 
It is there written, including, as it may be ſuppoſed, all their ſervants. 

The allowance which King Henry made to his brother, the Duke of Bedford, as guardian 
of the realm in his abſence, was after the rate of five thouſand marks hs annum, or about. 
ſeven thouſand pounds of modern money. 

In this fame ninth volume, p. 322, of the F we 3 has? the fiery of the Eng- 
liſh for cod, on the coaſts of Iceland, is of no ſmall antiquity. It ſeems, the King of Den- 
mark had made ſome complaints of the ill conduct or rregularity of the Engliſh-in that fiſhery;. 


. wherefore, King Henry V. to. give that King ſatisfaction, enjoins the Sheriffs of London 


eto make proclamation, that none of our ſubjects do, for one year to come, preſume to re-- 
« ſort to the coaſts of the iſles belonging to Denmark and Norway, more eſpecially to the iſle 


% of Iceland: on the account of fiſhing, or any other reaſon, to the prejudice of the King of 


% Denmark, otherwiſe than has been anciently cuſtomary,” aliter quam antiquitus fieri con- 
ſuevit, and the ſame prohibition was ſent to the other ports of England. 

The city of Vork was probably, at this time, much more conſiderable than at preſent. Mr. 
Drake, its hiſtoriographer, gives us a a catalogue of thirty-nine pariſh churches, which were 
in it in this year 1415, the values whereof were given in upon oath to King Henry Veh's 


_ «. commiſſioners, for levying a ſubſidy of two ſhillings per pound on all ſpirituals and tempo- 


„ rats in the realm, for carrying on the war againſt France.” Drake adds three more 
churches, named in Dugdale's Monaſticon, and ſays, that at the general diſſolution of mo- 
naſteries and free chapels, or chantries, by King Henry VIII. there were ſeventeen chapels in 
that city and ſuburbs, of which he gives the names, two of which only now remain. It had 
then alſo ſixteen hoſpitals and nine convents: but poverty coming on this city after that 
period, a ſtatute was made in the firſt year of King Edward VI. for uniting, ſome two, and 
other three pariſhes there, which was compleated in the twenty-eighth year of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He obſerves, that merchant ſhips, being in thoſe times of ſmall burden, were able to 


ſail up the Ouze to York city; but that river being ſince much decayed, and greater ſhips 


1416 


coming into uſe in the latter days of Queen Elizabeth, the trade and merchants gradually re- 
moved to Hull; and as Hull increaſed, Heydon 9 an ancient port of Yorkſhire, not far 
from Hull, gradually decreaſed, 

We. may, under the year 1416, juſt obſerve, from the ninth volume, p· a of the Fenders, 
that King Henry V. followed the practice of his predeceſſors, in his war with France, making 
ſubfidy treaties with ſeveral Princes; as the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, the three ſpiritual 
German EleQors, &c. who, for certain annual penſions, (as the Ele&or of Cologne, one 
thouſand nobles yearly, &c.) were to affiſt him with troops. He alſo, p. 413-415, made trea- 
ties of alliance with the Kings of Caſtile and Arragon, and the republic of Genoa, and with 
the Hans-towns; whom, in his commiſſion: to treat with them, he ſtiles, The Honourable 
Society of the Teutonie Hanſe of the ſacred Empire. 

In p. 4x7 of the ninth volume of the Fœdera, there is an agreement made, i in the ſame year, 


between King Henry V. and King James I. of Scotland, who, as already obſerved, had been 
long detained a priſoner 1 in England, that James might return home to his own kingdom, / 


upon 
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1520 upon giving hoſtages, either to ſurrender himſelf ande when demanded, or elſe to pay one 


hundred thouſand marks for his ranſom, as his predeceſſor King David Bruce had done in 


the like caſe; yet he Was not finally releaſed, nor his — * 19 8885 till the Four 1424, 


as will be then ſeen. * 

At this time, King Henry V. 10 England, being in great want of money for 8 
his army, &c. exerciſed a deſpotic authority over the foreign merchants of Florence, Venice, 
and Lucca, ſettled in England, who were, by an order of Council, compelled to make a loan 
of money to that King: © becauſe,” ſays the order, they enjoyed, by grace and ſufferance. 
«« of the King, great privileges, and got great profits by their commerce in England.” And 


| ſuch as refuſed to lend were committed to the Fleet priſon. Cottoni ä 8vo. anno 


1417 


1651, p. 177. 
Corn, der to Stowe's Survey of London, was this year ſo dear, as to be ſold at ſix- 


teen ſhillings per quarter, or: about thirty-eight ſhillings of our money. 

The town of Harfleur in Normandy, which King Henry V. had taken in the preceding 
year, was, in this year, befteged by a large French army on the land fide, and by all the navy 
of France on the ſea fide, together with certain large Genoeſe veſſels, called carracks, then 
deemed the largeſt ſhips in Europe; yet the great Duke of Bedford, with the Engliſh fleet, 
which ſome make to amount to one thouſand fix hundred fail of ſhips, arriving in time, at- 
tacked the enemy's fleet, and entirely defeated them, having ſunk or taken five hundred French 
veſſels, and alſo three Genoeſe carracks ; by which ſucceſs that fiege was raiſed. | 

To what has been already obſerved, under the years 1393 and 1405, concerning the firſt 
diſcovery and further ſettlement of the Canary Iſles, we may here add, that John II. King of 
Caſtile, having granted them to Betencourtt with the pompous title of King, but ſubordinate 
to him, he, in this year 1417, conquered the iſſe of Lancerota, and the other ifles, and forti- 
fied them; whereupon, he ſent home, i. e. to Spain, a cargo of bees wax, hides, &c. but as 
yet there is no mention of wines. 

Pancirollus obſerves, that the delicious fack grape, now growing in the Canaries, was firſt 
propagated by vines brought from the banks of the Rhine, where,” ſays he, they have 
« yielded a far more delicate juice than in their natural foil; by which means, the rocks and 
„fun- burnt aſhes of thoſe iſlands are now become-one of the richeſt ſpots of ground in the 
« world.” But, by this author's leave, whatever encomiums might be made on the canary 
ſack in his time, and which indeed muſt till be allowed to be a rich and cordial wine, yet the 
true and beſt Rheniſh wine, called Old Hock, at this day is preferred before it by the gene- 
rality of people, and accordingly bears a ſuperior price. 

Some authors inſiſt, that the invention of rag-paper took place in this year 1417, at Baſil, 
by Anthony and Michael Galicion; yet the general bs makes it later by about half a 
century, as we have remarked under the year 900. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, fifth ſon of King John I. and grandſon to our John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, by his daughter Philippa, having learned of the Moors of Ceuta, after 
that place was taken by him, in 1415, many things relating to the weſt coaſt of Africa, be- 
fore unknown to Europe; ſuch as that it was peopled, and approachable, &c. notwithſtanding 


the former general belief, that there was no going farther ſouth that way than Cape Nao, or 


Non, as obſerved under the year 1410, he ſent out freſh diſcoverers in the years 141) and 
1418, Who were accidentally driven by the winds to the diſcovery of the ſmall uninha- 
bited iſle of Porto Santo, near the iſle of Madeira, in thirty-two and one-half deg. N. latitude. 
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plenty, yet has none of the vines and fruits of Madeira, though ſo near it. This iſle is ſu 
poſed to be the cerne ultima of the Ancients, being reckoned the moſt 


{665} 


— 1417 Although the iſle of Madeira lay ſo near, yet it v was not diſcovered till two years: Jater, by the 


_ Portugueſe; which ſheys the imperfeR ſtate of their navigation at that time. Porto Santo is 


but about five leagues in compaſs, and was ſoon peopled by the Portugheſe, as being a con- 


venient place for their ſhipping between Europe, Africa, and India, having corn and cattle in 


p. 
remote colony which 
Carthage had on the weſtern ocean, it being, in ancient times, the general opinion, that the 


ocean was not farther navigable by reaſon of mud and weeds. - In the year 1596, Sir Amias 


Preſton attacked and plundered the chief town of this iſle, called alſo Porto Santo. 


So late as this year 1417, we find the herring fiſhery ftill conſiderable in the Baltic Sea; for 


the uncertain author of the Chronica Slavica, publiſhed by Lindenbrogius at Hamburgh, ſays, 


under the ſame year, that Eric IX. King of Denmark, made priſoners of near four hundred 
Lubeckers 1 in Schonen, who had come thither for the nn fiſhing, and ſeized on their 


effects. 


In the ninth BIO p. 437, of the 8 we have a commiſſion for a treaty to be con- 


| _ cluded between King Henry V. in the year 1417, and the Hanſeatic Society, for a laſting 


peace and commerce between them; whereby all former NN of . on both ſides 
were to be finally adjuſted. | 

In the ſame volume, p. 447, King Henry Vi tlking notice, „ That the highway named 
Holborn, in London, (alta via regia in Holbourne, Londonia) was ſo deep and miry, that 
many perils and hazards were thereby occafioned, as well to the King's carriages paſſing 
that way, as to thoſe of his ſubje&s ; he therefore ordained two veſſels, of each twenty tons 
burden, to be employed at his expence, for bringing ſtones for paving and mending the 
* ſame.” As this firſt paving of that very long highway, and now a very conſiderable 
ſtreet, ſhews, in part, the gradual improvement of Londen 8 n we ee it not im- 
proper to take this notice of it. | 


The many commiſſions and embaſſies, for renewing of truces and peace between England 


and the Duke of Burgundy for Flanders, in the reign of Henry V. and particularly thoſe of 
this ſame year 1417, to be found in the Fœdera, (vol. ix. p. 451, 453, 481, 486) are, by hiſ- 


torians, not improbably thought to have ſecretly arranged matters of high importance, viz. 
the aſſiſtance at length given by that Duke, in favour of King Henry Vth's pretenſions to the 


crown of France, in hatred to the Dauphin; although all theſe commiſſions, &c. were de- 
clared to be only for adjuſting commercial complaints, pro ſecuritate mercandizarum inter An- 
gliam et Flandriam. In one of theſe, (p. 477) the following clauſe imports, ** That ſo long 


as war or reprifals ſhall laſt between England and Genoa, no Fleming, nor the ſhips of 
* any other nation being in Flanders, ſhall lade any merchandize on Genoeſe carracks, gallies, 
or ſhips, otherwiſe they will be in danger of forfeiture to King Henry V. and his ſucceſſors, 
if found in them any where out of the ports of Flanders.” It was further ſtipulated, Firſt, 
That none ſhould bring into the.ports of either country any ſhips or goods belonging to ei- 


ther of the contractors, which ſhall have been taken by an enemy, nor fuffer them to be 


* ſold there; or, if ſo ſold, then the value ſhall be made good to the original proprietors. 
„ Secondly, Goods or proviſions might be freely imported into either country, in any na- 
« tion's ſhips, ſo as they belonged not to the enemy of either country. Thirdly, The ſhips 
of either country, purſued by an enemy, ſhall be lately received into each other's ports. 


- As Maſters and mariners of Engliſh ſhips, coming into Rk of F landers might free 
1 66 ly 
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57 66 47 6 moor their ſhips there, in the manner - praftiſed by the French, Halen en alledem, 


« and Scots; and the Flemings to have the like liberty in the ports of England. Fifthly, 


„Enemies goods ſhall not, by any colour or fraud whatever, be imported into either coun- 
* try. Sixthly, Every article of this treaty was, on the part of the Duke of Burgundy, ſti- 


<« pulated to be ratified by the four members of Flanders ſo often named; and the ſaid Duke 
« further obliged himſelf to get this treaty confirmed by the French King, his and their ſove- 
« reign Lord. Laftly, This truce was to remain inviolable, even although there ſhould. be 
4% an actual war between England and France.“ WIEN truce * to extend to all the coun- 
try, as far back as Cologne on the Rhi nee. . 

In this ninth volume, p. 511, of the Fodera, 'A truce PE much the ſame-1 import, except- 
ing what relates to rt is concluded between — N V. and the Duke of Bre- 


King Henry V. (p. 40 ibid. ) as + two vol chaſed 8 weighing ber 
twenty-eight pounds eight ounces of gold, to two of the Canons of St.-Paul's, London, for 
the loan of ſix hundred marks, the King thereby values an ounce of this gold at no more than 
twenty-ſix ſhillings and eight pence, (prix d Þ une, twenty-fix ſhillings and eight pence) mak- 


ing in money four hundred and forty-eight pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence. This 
price muſt certainly have been much lower in proportion than filver bullion was at that time, 


unleſs the gold of thoſe baſons, which poſſibly might be the caſe, was not of ſtandard gold. 


And in the next page (461), we find two gold ſhells pawned by that King to the Dean of Lin- 
coln for one hundred marks, valued at the ſame price per ounce. 


The King alfo borrowed of tlie Biſhops of Lincoln and Ely, three hundred pounds on ſome 


part of his jewels. All which, and many more ſimilar ne was he forced to try, for en- 
abling him to carry on his war againſt France. 


Under this ſame year, the Annales Flandriæ relate, that the coming of the e Engliſh to invade 


Normandy ſo terrified the Normans, that above twenty-five thouſand men, with their wives and 
children, fled into the adjacent province of Bretagne, whereby the art of making woollen 


cloth was firſt brought into Bretagne, of which its inhabitants were before quite ignorant. 


In this year, Philip, ſurnamed the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and ſovereign of the great- 


eſt part of the Netherlands, ſucceeded to thoſe rich dominions. He at firſt favoured England, 


but afterwards took part with France, from whence enſued many differences between England. 


and the Netherlands. 


They had not as yet, it ſeems, nor nes for a long time after, found out the art of caſting 
or founding of iron bullets for cannon in England; fince, in p. 5 52 of vol. ix. of the Fœdera, 


we ſee an order of King Henry V. to the clerk of the works of his ordnance, for making 
ſeven thouſand ſtones for his cannon, of rene ſizes, in the e at Maidſtone in 


Kent. 
It appears alſo, by another order of King b V. in the very next page, under this ſame 


year, that powder of charcoal, made from willow, falt, &c. is ordered to be Ee? in great 


quantities; ſo that they then made gunpowder in England. 

In a reſcript of King Henry V. of England to his Chancellor, in vol. ix. p. 633, of the Fœ- 
dera, it appears, that Alphonſus, King of Arragon and Sicily, and Earl of Catalonia, had 
granted letters of ſafe conduct and protection to all merchants, &c. of England, freely to reſort 
to his dominions with their ſhips and merchandize, for commerce or other lawful occafions.. 
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10 
tad the King of FONT s ſubje&s in 1 hig dominions;. Poſlibly our Engliſh thaders may . by 
this time, ventured as far down the Mediterranean as . n n ene this 
FE} treaty for mutual commerce. 580 
By this time the Hans confederacy Was dna 10 potent 5 the 8 mal * of 
its ſhippings, and the increaſe of the riches and people of its cities, that its hiſtoriographer, 
Werdenhagen, (vol. ii. part. vi. p. 10) writes, That the Emperor Sigiſmund requeſted a con- 
| junction of the Hanſeatic fleet with his own. And he further obſerves, that in this year, the 
Hans- towns powerfully and effectually interpoſed as mediators in a diſpute between Eric, 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and the Princes of the Houſe of Holſtein. 
1419 From the ninth volume, p. 664, of the Fœdera, we learn, that King Henry V. of England, 
| having now: poſſeſſed himſelf of the city of Rouen in Normandy, he impoſed a mul of three 
hundred thouſand crowns on it; two of which being thereby declared equal to one Engliſh 
gold noble, plainly proves that it muſt have been a rich city, to be able to ruſs ſo great a ſum 
as fifty thouſand pounds ſterling in thoſe times. | 
In the ninth volume, p. 7679—779, of the Foœdera, we find that a new treaty, now firſt 
named an Intercourſe of Merchandize, (Intercurſus Mercandi Jarum) was concluded between 
King Henry V. and the Duke of Burgundy, as Earl of Flanders, much to the ſame purport 
as former treaties, excepting that, beſide the cuſtomary ſtipulations, England made a demand 
on Flanders of ten thouſand pounds fterling, for violent ſeizures of their ſhips and goods in 
the port of Sluys, and elſewhere, which treaty was renewed in the following year. 

The Turks having extended their conqueſts in Greece, as far weſt as the eaſt bank of 
the Adriatic Sea, and being therefore become near neighbours to the Venetian territories on 
that ſide, they began, about this time, to be-troubleſome to that republic, by en preten- 
ſions, and on that account diſturbing the commerce of Venice. 

In this ſame year the Portugueſe diſcovered the iſle of Madeira, (in lat. 32 deg. long. ce 

17 and 18 deg. weſt from London) ſo called from its woody condition, when firſt diſcovered 
by Gonſalves and Vas, as the Portugueſe word imports ; ; and the Portugueſe, in order to get 

rid of thoſe woods, ſet fire to them, which, it is ſaid, continued burning for ſeven years, ſo 

that they have ſince ſuſtained a great want of wood. Here they are ſaid to have found Ma- 
cham, the Engliſhman's monument, which he had erected for the woman who accompanied 
him, and died there, as we have ſeen under the year 1344. The following year they planted 

that iſland with ſugar canes from Sicily, and alſo with vines from the iſle of Candia in the 

Mediterranean, both which ſucceeded very well ; and the latter more eſpecially has been the 

principal means of ſupporting its trade ; as for ſugar, we hear nothing more of it at preſent. 
Yet the Engliſh tranſlation, in 1606, from the Italian of Giovanni Botero's Treatiſe of the 

Cauſes of the Magnificence and Grandeur of Cities, which was written about 1590, mentions 
the excellence of Madeira ſugars : but although this was actually the firſt ſugar plantation of 

the weſtern world, from whence, ſome relate, that ſugar canes were tranſplanted to the Brazils 
and other parts of America, it has fince ſucceeded ſo well in the laſt-named countries, that the 

Portugueſe have turned all or moſt of their ſugar plantations at Madeira into vineyards, which 

are become much more profitable; as, according to ſome authors, they make between twenty 
and thirty thouſand pipes of different ſorts of Wine ; the greateſt part of which is exported to 
Europe and America. 

1420 King Henry V. of England having eſpouſed the Princeſs Cuttiariae. daughter of Charles VI. 
the French King, we find, by vol. ix. p. 916, of the Fœdera, that her dowry was ſettled at 
twenty 


King 
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1420 twenty thouſand gold nobles of England per annum, or fix thouſand fix hundred and Gxty-ſix 


pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence ſterling, (equal to about two and one-fourth as much 
money or ſilver in our days) or to fixteen thouſand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and four pence, and to above four times as much in point of expence of living, or 
twenty-ſix thouſand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence, with 
reſpect to what that ſum could then purchaſe of all kinds of neceſſaries. . 

The ſame year, John II. King of Caſtile or Spain, (for writers, in thoſe days, generally 
dignified the King of Caſtile by the title of King of Spain, Caſtile being the beſt part of Spain, 


as already mentioned) for what reaſon is not perfectly known, cauſed public proclamations to 


be made all over Europe, and particularly, ſays Werdenhagen's Hiſtory of that League, vol. 
11. part iv. p. 509, at the Hans-towns, with ſtrict prohibition, that none ſhould preſume to 
« come into his kingdom, under the pretext of commerce; but that, inſtead of coming to 
„ Spain, they ſhould repair to Bruges, whither alſo his own merchants ſhould bring their 
« merchandize, fruits, &c.” Poſſibly, his reaſon for this ſingular prohibition might be, be- 


cauſe the Hanſeatics, &c. under the pretext of trading on his coaſts, might have carried on 


a pernicious commerce with his enemies the Moors of Granada, and might ſupply them with 
warlike and naval ſtores; in which the Hans-towns principally traded. Poſſibly too, and per- 
haps more probably, it might proceed from the wiſe conſideration, that his own merchant ſhips 
and mariners might be employed in the carriage of Spaniſh merchandize to Bruges, and of 
bringing back other merchandize to Spain, inſtead of permitting the Hanſeatic ſhips, as indeed 
was then generally the caſe in moſt countries, to be the ſole carriers of merchandize, both 
outward and homeward, occaſioned by the number and ſtrength of their ſhipping compared 


with moſt other nations, eſpecially ſuch as were without the Mediterranean Sea; for, at 


this time, the great bulk of the naval commerce of Europe was engroſſed by the Hans-towns 
more northward, and by the free cities of Italy, not only for the nations within the Mediter- 
ranean, but alſo for other countries without that ſea. 


From this account we alſo learn, that, at this time, the city of Bruges was become the 
greateſt emporium in Europe, and the half-way ſtorchouſe, or general magazine and ſtaple for 


merchandize, between the more northern parts of Europe within the Baltic Sea, and the moſt 
remote ſouthern parts of it within the Mediterranean Sea. For although the uſe of the ma- 
riner's compaſs, was, without doubt, already known, yet it is plain, from many facts, and e- 
ſpecially from the ſlow progreſs of the Portugueſe diſcoveries on the weſt coaſt of Africa, that 
it was not yet in general uſe. So that, in the {low and tedious, way {till practiſed, of keeping 
near, or moſtly in ſight of the ſhores, it was then deemed, and really was, a long voyage be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Baltic ports, to be performed in the ſpace of one ſummer, and 
home again; the Baltic ports alſo being generally frozen up in the winter, from which cir- 
cumſtance, there was a riſque run of being ſhut up there till the next ſummer. And as the 
bulky commodities of the north were neceflary for the ſouthern. parts, viz, naval ſtores, 
corn, copper, flax, hemp, and many ſorts of, timber not properly deemed naval ſtores ; ſo 
were the commodities of the ſouthern parts, ſuch as fruits, wines, ſilks, drugs, &c. now be- 
come as much deſired by the northern people. It was therefore natural enough, in thoſe 
times, to adopt this method of a midway fituation, for bringing the merchandize of both the 


extreme youu of Europe to one general market; and this practice continued even after the 


mariner's compaſs .came into general uſe; though the grand ſtaple thereof was ſome 
time after removed to the city of Antwerp, as will be ſeen in its place. It may indeed be 
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- 1420 juſtly ſaid, that Flandet and Brabant were the moſt proper and convenient centrical IA 


of any whatever for ſuch a general ſtaple ; as their great woollen, as well as linen manufaQures, 


and an extenfive fiſhery, contributed very much to the bringing many foreign ſhips thither, as 


well as by their having all the bulk of the continent of Europe behind them, till, by the court 


of Spain's violent bigotry, and the fiege of Antwerp, the manufactures, as well as merchants, 
were driven from thence. This prohibition, however, of the court of Spain, ſo far irritated 


the Hans-towns, (ſays the Hiſtoriographer) being, as they conſidered it, contrary to the law 
of nature, though ſurely they would have found it hard to make good that poſition,—thar 


they fitted out a great fleet of warlike ſhips for Spain, by which means they forced a traffic for 
their own commodities, and alſo got their ſhips laden with Spaniſh merchandize for their 


| homeward voyage; but before they could ſet fail, they paid very dear for ſo audacious an out- 


rage, which the King of Spain reſented in the higheſt degree: for he fitted out, with the ut- 
moſt expedition, the whole ſtrength of his own navy, furiouſly attacked the Hanſeatic fleet in 
his own ports, which, after a ſtout reſiſtance, was at length overcome, and forty-eight ſhips, 


richly laden, fell a Juſt prey to that FIR 8 e to FOR very aa loſs of the merchants 
of Germany, &c. 


The ſeas being till infeſted, and commerce Seen diſturbed by the Vitaliani, as Werden- 


hagen and others call them, who were a ſet of noble pirates, known by the name alſo of the 
Holſtein Brethren, who ſeized on ſuch ſhips and merchandize as came in their way, and 


then retired to their faſtneſſes and forts with their prey, the city of Lubeck, and other Hans- 


towns, ſent out a potent force againſt them, and in a naval engagement defeated and deſtroy- 
ed moſt of them. Theſe pirates were formerly retained by the Hans-toWns, when! it was 


their intereſt to force a trade with Norway See the year 1407. 


Eric, Duke of Saxony, having encouraged and entertained theſe ſea pirates, in his town of 
Bergedorfe and elſewhere, fo that tle commerce of the Hanſeaties was very much diſtreſſed, 
the cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh, with eight hundred horſe and three thouſand foot, at- 


tacked and took both that town and caſtle, and utterly deſtroyed it and ſome other forts, in 


which thoſe pirates had been ſheltered : whereupon, a. treaty was concluded with that Duke, 
to their ſatisfaQtion. | 


In the year 1421, the ninth of King Henry V. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, 


was coined into fixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence, in nobles, half, and quarter 


nobles : and a pound weight of ſilver into thirty ſhillings by tale, viz. into groats, half-groats, 
ſterlings or pence, mailles or half-pence, and farthings, being three hundred and ſixty pence; 
ſo that a ſilver penny was now worth only two pence 15 our money, at the death of Kang 
Henry V. 

In vol. ix. p. 108, of the Fœdera, we have once more the total marine quota and ſervice of 
the Cinque Ports, demanded by King Henry V. going on his expedition againſt France in this 
ninth year of his reign, which was directed to repair to the general rendezvous at Sandwich. 
But as every part of this demand is exactly the ſame with that in the year 1394, by this King's 
father, both as to the number of thips and men, and the pay of officers and ſoldiers, ** as 
«© appears” ſays this King, “ by the charters of liberties granted by our progenitors, enrolled 
„ in Chancery, which we do hereby ratify and confirm to the ſaid Cinque Ports,” we 
ſhall therefore refer our readers to the your 1394, as we have already done under the year 
1412. 
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Re 
| 221 The Netherland AN AIP "YR agreed, that, formerly, the ſen or bay Weed the” devine 


of North Holland, called alſo Weſt Frieſland, and that of Frieſland, called the Zuyder, or 
south Sea, was for the moſt part dry land, and à well inhabited country, full of towns, vil- 
lages, and farms; although they do not perfectly agtee with regard to the preciſe time of that 
land being ſwallowed up by the ſea. Moriſotus and others think it happened in the year 1421, 
though ſurely it is more probable to have been ſomewhat earlier. | They ſay, in general, that 
the ſea overflowed much country, and deſtroyed many towns, villages, and people. Moriſo- 
tus, who wrote his Orbis Maritimus in the year 1643, affirms, * That the tops of churches 
ee and houſes were ſtill to be ſeen by ſuch as ſail on the overflowed parts of the country :” lib. 
ii. cap. 45. There are many odd ſtories told and recorded, concerning the foreſight of ſome 
- of the proprietors of the lands then ſwallowed up; ſuch as, That a cow falling into a ditch 
| ſeveral miles from the ſea, in the fight of her owner, he, the next day, found her carcaſe on 
the ſea ſhore; which, if true, demonſtrated that the ſea was quite under that thin cruſt or ſur- 
face of land, and actually communicated with the water in their ditches: of which laſt poſi- 
tion, we ſhall offer another inſtance, equally remarkable and improbable, viz. A landholder, 
walking in his grounds, diſtinétly perceived an herring ſwimming in one of his ditches, though 
conſiderably diſtant from the ſea ſhore. It required no great depth of penetration for this 
man abſolutely to conclude that the ſea was too near him; wherefore he, as did the other alſo, 
immediately ſold all his lands, - and withdrew from ſo undermined a fituation ; and, as the ſto- 
ry goes, that whole country was ſoon after ſwallowed up, or ſunk down into the ſea. Sir 
William Temple thinks, © the Zuyder Zee was formed by ſome great inundation breaking 
in between the Texel iſles, and others that lie ſtill in a line contiguous, like the broken re- 
mains of a continued coaſt and that Eaſt and Weſt Frieſland was one continent, till di- 
« vided by that ſea that the more inland part of the Zuyder Zee was, in Tacitus's time, one 
<« of the freſh water lakes, inhabited round by the Friſons, between which lake and the Texel, 
and the Vlie iſles, there lay anciently a great tract of land, ſince covered by ſome great ir- 
«© ruptions of waters, that joined thoſe of the ſea and the lake together, and thereby formed 
the great bay now called the Zuyder Zee, by fayour whereof the town of Amſterdam has 
<« grown to be the moſt frequented haven of the world.” —Obſervations on the United Pro- 
vinces, chap. iii. Yet in his fixth chapter he owns, „That although Amſterdam triumphs 
in the ſpoils of Liſbon and Antwerp, it is a very incommodious haven, being ſeated upon 
« ſuch ſhallow waters, ſo as ordinary ſhips cannot come up to it without the advantage of 
e tides, nor great ones without unlading ; the entrance of the Texel, and the paſſage over 
„ the Zuyder Zee, being more dangerous than a voyage to Spain, Tying all\in blind and 
„ narrow channels; ſo that, it is evident, it is not a | haven that draws trade, but trade that 
« fills a haven, and brings it into vogue.” a e 
But whether the laſt named ſtories of the cow and of the herring, were friftly t true or not, 
which moſt of the modern Hollanders diſbelieve, though related by their own old chronicles, 
it is agreed by moſt of the Netherland hiſtorians, that, about this time, or, according to Guic- 
ciardini's Hiſtory of the Netherlands, in or ſoon after the year 1421, © the famous city of 
Dort, or Dordrecht, was, by an inundation of the fea, with the rivers Vahal, or Waal, 
and the Meuſe, formed into a ſort of an iſland ; which inundation overſpread like a ſea, all 
the preſent. Gulph, which till then was firm land, joined to the Province of Brabant; by 
which accident,” ſays he, ſeventy-two good villages were ſwallowed up by the waters, 
and one hundred thouſand perſons were drowned, and alſo all their goods and ſubſtance ut- 
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1421 5 rely loſt ; yet it . that, by degrees, ſore part of the lands have, with great pains and | 


.* coſt, been recovered.” Others make this inundation to have happened twenty-five. years 
"i; viz. in the year 1446; ſo very uncertain are the dates of even very memorable events 
though they happened but little more than three hundred years ago; Which is partly owing 5 
the want of the noble art of Printing, and to the ignorance and indolence of thoſe times. 
„ exportation or foreign conſumption of Newcaſtle coals muſt have been very conſider- 
able even at this time, ſince, by an act of the ninth of King Henry V. cap. x. it is directed, 
% That whereas there is a cuſtom payable to the King of two pence-per chaldron on all coals 
: 66 ſold to people not franchiſed, in the port of Newcaſtle upon Tyne; and whereas, the keels 
„ (or lighters) which carry the coals from the land to the ſhips in that Port, ought to be of 
40 the juſt portage of twenty chaldron, according to which burden the cuſtom aforeſaid is paid; 
40 yet many now. making their keels to hold twenty-two or twenty-three chaldrons, the King 
I © is thereby defrauded of his due. Wherefore it is now enacted, That all keels be meaſured 
« by Commiſflioners, to be appointed by the King, and to be marked of what portage they 
be, under pain of forfeiting all the faid keels which ſhall be found not marked.“ 
Under this year 1421, ſays Biſhop F leetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, Henry Ohichety, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, at the very importunate inſtances of his clergy in Convocation, 
confirmed the decree of his predeceſſor, Simon Sudbury, via. That every unfixed Maſs- 
* Prieſt ſhall content himſelf with ſeven, marks per annum, either all in money, or elſe with 
diet, and three marks in money. And he that takes a cure ſhall content himſelf with eight 
marks, or elſe with four marks and his diet.“ Now eight marks then containing ſtill about 
fixteen of our marks in quantity of ſilver or bullion, we may conclude, that a ſingle elergyman 
now could not live decently under about ſixty i or about four Saen as . as fixteen 
marks. | 
Our it en 88 will eaſily perceive how very ifficule, if not Ry it 1s to fix 
- preciſely the proportion of the expence of hving between ſuch remote times and our own 
days ; for although wheat, the principal ſtaff of life, is, of any one ſpecies of proviſions or ne- 
ceſſaries, the moſt certain rule to govern us, yet there is no ſmall difficulty in determining 
what was, in any age or time, the mean price of it; and even if this could always be aſcer- 
tained, there are many other particular neceflaries to be likewiſe: conſidered, in order to fix 
the proportion of the expence of living; which conſideration we now mention once'for all. 
But in the caſe now before us, of the maintenance of a pariſh prieſt, we have a reaſonable 
guide to direct us, and therefore we cannot be far from an adequate determination. 
In volume x. p. 113 and 114, of the Fœdera, we have a curious record, well worth tran- 
ſcribing, which exhibits the annual revenue of the kingdom. of England in the year 1421, and 
its * declaratio . regni, et Ones um eee, VIZ. 


3 8 pr * 
— C. s. 4. 
- 


„ The revenue — hn the cuſtom, i in the 3 ports of Eng- 


land, from wool exported  =— - ee ee - 3976 1 
„ 2. The ſubſidy on wool, i. e. the and * „CC le Tang Ws 18 95 
N * The ſmall cuſtom - M „ 1 
Tones | ie per pound on goods) rated Ds valorem en. — 8 10 — 


F — 


Total $60 = 97 
But 


3 Thx 0 or cen . 


. 3 4 Brought forward—Total 
But the 3 Oe makes the total (by miſtake) but 40,6767. 195. 95d.— 
in Roman numerals, XLMͤ, DCLXXVI L. XIX Sol. IX Den. 
5. The caſual revenue for one year paſt, vis. Sheriff's Receipts,” (for 
the quit-rents, fee - farm rents, &c. were ſtill received and accounted for in 
the Exchequer by the Sheriffs of Counties) © eſcheats, duties on ſale of 


* proviſions, and on other . Wards, marriages, &c. paid 1 into the 
Exchequer . 1 R 


L. . 5. da. Eto 


40687 19 94 


15666 1 11 1 


Total Revenue 


$8784 10 105 


Ar PAYMENT. 


« x, For the annual / maritime) guard [ e of England, eight bs 
% ſand marks ES - — 


« 2. The like for Calais a its marches, in war time 


«©, For guarding the caſt and weſt marches of Scotland, with Roxburgh 
6 Caſtle, in time of war. # hs 


« 4, For the guard of Ireland, two e tba five hundred marks, or 


8 The ſmallneſs of this ſum confirms what Sir John Davis and others juſtly 
remark : That the entire reduction of Ireland to the laws and govern · 


ment of England was much neglected now, and long after.) 
5. For the guard of the caſtle of Frounſake, one thouſand marks, or 
« 6, For the fees (pro feodis) of the Treaſurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
the Judges of both Benches, the Barons of the 8 and other offi- 


66 cers of the King's court . 
2 5, To the Collectors and Cbnipttölters of the King's Se ET Sub- | 


cc 


ſidies in the ſeveral ports of England, for theyr ſalaries (de regardis) uy at 


the receipt of the Exchequer — -— - 
8. To ſundry Dukes, Earls, Knight,” a and Eſguites; to the Abbeſs of 


“ Shene; and to divers other perſons for their annuities at the Exchequer | 


«6. -Y ſundry perſons for their annuities, out of the cuſtoms of ſundry 


ports of England — ; — - 
<« 10. For fees of the Cuſtomers 150 Comptrollers of the ſeveral ports of 
5 England, allowed them at the Exchequer, yearly — - 


5333 6 8 
19,119 5 10 


19,500 © © 


1666 13 4 


666 13 4 
| 3002 $3: 6 


547 © 0 


7751 12 74 


4374 4 3 
274. 3 4 


| Total yearly parents according to the particulars 


62,235 16 10% 


Which total is juſt | ten thouſand nd more e than Ws record makes the 


total to be, viz. fifty-two thouſand two hundred and thirty-five pounds fix- 
teen ſhillings and ten pence  halfpenny—probably owing to the ſum for the 
marches of Calais, or elſe of that for Scotland, ; being. ſet down ten thouſand | 


pounds too A 
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T: And thus” adds the record, 5 receipts at the Exchequer exceed the payments the ſan 


66 of three thouſand five hundred and ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and eleven pence half : 
40 penny. Out of which ſaving the following charges are to be ſupplied, viz. 2 5 


Dy For the King's and Queen's chamber, { Camera). „ 
« 2, For the houſhold of the al and Queen. 5 . „ _ 
3 For their wardrobe. 55 | 


— 


4. For the building of a new tower at Fd ci og 5 


« 5. For the office of Clerk of the King's Ships, ( Navium Regis) i. e. + probably for ſuck 


as were at any time in his pay. 


64 


(6 


6. For the keeping of the N 8 Lions, and the Salary of the Confable of the Tower of 


cc 


London. 
&« 7. Item, for the artillery, and divers PS neceſſaries for the King's war. 
« 8. Item, for the expence of the King's Priſoners. 5 
9. For the King's embaſſies. | | FN | 
«© 10. For ſundry meſſengers,” (pro diverſis 75 nunciis) * for parchment, and other Aiburſe- 
ments and neceſſaries. 
„ 11, Item, for the expence of the Dutcheſs of eld 
„And the following Articles will ſtill remain unprovided Ke TH." 
„ The old debts of the towns of Harfleur and Calais—Of the King's wardrobe nd houſe- 


hold —Of the Clerk of the King' s Hips — And of the Clerk of the King's works For the 


arrears of annuities or yearly ſalaries - To the executors of King Henry the Fourth's will, 


for diſcharging his debts—And Ts for the Rs King's debts, when Prince of 


C6 


Wales.“ 


This account was laid before the King at Lambeth, by the Lord Treafurer of Eng- 


land, in the preſence of the Archbiſhop of . and ſeveral other Lords, {piritual 


« and temporal, and the great officers of the crown.” 
In the ſame year, vol. x. p. 115—123, of the Fœdera, there was a treaty of peace and alli- 


+ 


ance concluded between King Henry. V. of e and the Doge (Campo fregoſo) of Ge- 
noa, by which, 


ee 


64 


(466 


66. 


% . All complaints on both ſides, on account of depredations and other Violences and, 
wrongs, were to be buried in oblivion. 

„II. A perpetual league and friendſhip is eſtabliſhed between them. 

„III. But this alliance is not to hinder the merchants of either nation from freely traffick- 
ing with and to the ports of the enemies of either of the contracting parties. | 

« IV. England ſhall not give any aſſiſtance either by ſea or by land, to the Arragonians or- 
Catalans, nor to any Genoeſe exiles, or other notorious enemies of that republic... 

„. And, in like manner, the Genoeſe ſhall not, with their ſhips and gallies, nor in any. 
other manner, aſſiſt Charles, called the Dauphin, nor the Caſtilians, nor Scots, nor any 
other enemy of King Henry V. againſt his intereſts in France.“ This article we 


take to have been a very ee point aimed at by King Henry inge into this 
treaty. 


% VI. In caſe of any future rupture, the merchants, &c. of either party ſhall 929 eight 


„ months time for withdrawing themſelves and their effects. This is the firſt inſtance we 
can recollect in the: Feedera, of any ſuch proviſional ſtipulation in behalf. of the merchants and. 


_ their effects, though ſo univerſally in uſe in all modern treaties... 


« VII. Roth | 
: 


3 7 | ; 85 : | | | i 1 : : | : | WW Wee 
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11 « VII. Both the contratting parties may freely import all kinds of mierchandize, jewels, i 


« Kc. into each other's country, paying the uſual cuſtoms; and may alſo, in return Jade and 
1 back the merchandize of either country, prohibited merchandize excepted.” 
„VIII. No private depredation, or act of violence ſhall be conſtrued to be a. breach of this 


«. treaty ; but ſuch particular delinquents ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. | wr H 
IX. In all new alliances, to be entered into by eher ey care {hall be taken recipro- { whit 
« cally to except England and Genoa. Hang 
_ + Laſtly, Genoa agreed to pay fix thouſand OR ferling to William Walderne and Com- 1111 
% pany, merchants of London, for the loſs of their wool, &c. taken from them, on account TR MALT 
of which they lately had letters of reprifal granted them.“ On this treaty we ſhall only fur- 6 LUN RY. 
ther remark, that of al the commercial treaties we have GED met with, this: comes ae U 
neareſt to thoſe of modern times. T9001; 
In this tenth volume, p. 148, of the Feeders King Henry V. of Bushs grants an annuity eee 
of twenty pounds to Meſtre Jehan Boyers, rare in philoſophy, ga to his Queen, in {1 it [Mil 
_ conſideration of that office. e 
1422 The republic of Genoa, by inteſtine divifions ind violent commotions, was now Fo much. 1 Nl 
fallen from its former power and ſplendour, that in the year 1422, they were worſted in a ſea- Li 07's A 
fight with Philip Viſconti, Duke of Milan ; wherein, having only fix gallies, they loſt four- " — 1 
of them, the other two having got ſafe to Genoa : they therefore found themſelves obliged to i 0 [i I 
fubmit, for a ſhort time, to the dominion of that Prince, who now had a much larger territory „ 
than is comprehended in the preſent Duchy of Milan; being alſo in poſſeſſion of part of the: | il. 0 
= ſea-coaſt of Lombardy, from which it is at this time excluded. W 10 
. At this period, according to Truſſel's Continuation of Daniel's Hiſtory of King Henry v. 1 10 Wl 
5 the Duke of Bedford, his regent of France, ſignified to the parliament of Normandy, how * 4 j | | 
. f rich they might become by cultivating peace with England, ſince thereby their wines and: i il 1 
5 linen cloth might freely be diſpoſed of in England, in exchange for wool, lead, &c.“ This [il Wil 
8 ſhews how early the linen manufacture flouriſhed in that part of France; but at the ſame time a Wl Mi 
5 we muſt obſerve, that Normandy was never reckoned particularly eminent as a wine country. j 4 i k | 
5 Under this year, in Sir Robert Cotton's Records, p. 570, amongſt the inventory of King a 140 0 
85 = Henry the Fifth's jewels, arras, tapeſtry, apparel, and other goods,“ You ſhall,” fays Sir 160 ib Wil 
on Robert, find plain gowns of that King's of leſs value than forty ſhillings, and ſuch other We ITY 
SS „ co/tly apparel, as the meaneſt pages of the leaſt nobleman in theſe days would ſcorn to wear.“ 1% 
This year is memorable for the death of the brave Henry V. King of England, at a time Þ 10 ji i 
when his conqueſts and influence in France gave him a reaſonable and near proſpect of gain- | Wh! 
ing that monarchy. The Parliament of England, eſpecially the Houſe of Commons, took h 
ſome reſolutions for ſupporting the independence of England, upon the contingeney of that 110 
event, though very far from fully anſwering the end; ſince nothing is more certain, than that 14 000 
had an Engliſh King entirely ſubdued France, his conſtant reſidence muſt have been abſolutely 9 Na 
in that Kingdom, not only on account of its being the greater and finer; country of the two, Mee 
but for other political conſiderations; and more eſpecially; as the King's reſidence there ſeems 1088 , 
ever to be abſolutely requiſite, for the retaining of ſuch a great and enterpriſing people as the 0 10 
French in due ſubjection. England therefore would, in that event, have neceſſarily become a | 
mere province of the French monarchy, as elſewhere obſerved, than which, nothing could 
have been more diſtaſteful and diſadvantageous to the Engliſh nation, as well in reſpect of 
their commerce and opulence, as * oy liberty and — How much ſoever, there 
fore, 
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1 fore, moſt of our own Wa have exulted on the conguaſty of King Bet III. ad King — 
n Henry V. in France, it muſt be allowed, that the death of the latter, at chis time, and the ex. 9 
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pulfion of the Engliſh from France, in the ſucceeding fecble reign of his ſon, were real blef- 


ſings to England, though not ſo well underſtood then as in our days. 


We muſt here alſo remark, that this attempt of King Henry V. for the 1 of . 
'9 


: occaſioned the loſs of the liberties of the French people themſelves ; for the Engliſh then poſ- 
5 ſeſſing a great part of France, the three eſtates of that kingdom could not come together for 


' granting of taxes, levying of troops, &c. as uſual; ſo that their King, Charles VII. was un- 


der the neceſſity of doing the ſame, as well as he could, by his own ſole authority; which 
proved, without doubt, a joyful precedent for their ſucceeding Kings, who were the more 
caſily enabled to preſerve their deſpotic authority; becauſe, in France, the taxes fall moſtly on 


the great body of the commonalty, and but little on the nobleſſe and clergy, who are alſo, in 


other reſpects, dependent on the crown; wherefore, the two laſt- named orders left the bulk of 


the people to the King's mercy, though, in the end, they moſt juſtly loſt their own liberties. 


cis 


A pound of filyer in this firſt year of King Henry VI. was coined into thirty-ſeven ſhillings 
and ſixpence; yet, in the fourth year of his reign,  filver was again brought down to thirty 
ſhillings per pound weight; though, in the laſt year of his reign, it was again brought to 
thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fixpence, and ſo continued for near fifty years. Moreover, a pound 
of gold was coined, in the ſaid firſt year, into. forty-five rials, of ten ſhillings each, that is, in 
twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings per pound; but, in the ſaid fourth Jes gold was OR 
down to ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and fourpence. 

Viſconti, Duke of Milan, having made the Genoeſe his vaffals, 1 drow: them, 5 his own 
ends, into a war with King Alphonſo of Arragon, in favour of Queen Jane of Naples, in the 


year 1423. He brought them, for that purpoſe, to grant him a ſubſidy of two hundred thou- 


ſand florins, though they were already deeply in debt, wherewith were equipped thirteen ſhips 
and thirteen gallies. On each of the largeſt of thoſe ſhips he embarked five hundred men, 
and two hundred on the ſmaller ones; by which force he expelled King Alphonſo out of Na- 
ples, and re-eſtabliſhed Queen Jane. This ee ſhews that Genoa was ſill famous for 
naval veſſels of great burthen. 

By an act of the Engliſh Parliament, of the dnl year af King Rear VI. cap. 6. as a 
confirmation of the ninth of Henry V. Complaint being made, that much of the gold and 
« filver coins were clandeſtinely exported to Flanders, Bourdeaux, &c. it was now enacted, 
4 that all ſuch money ſhould be forfeited when diſcovered ; and that none ſhall hereafter be 
«© exported, except for the wars, and alſo for horſes, oxen, ſheep, and other things bought in 
Scotland, to be brought to the counties next adjoining.” And foreign merchants refiding 
in England, being ſuſpected of exporting the ſaid money, were, by this act, obliged to find 


ſurety in Chancery; every company, partnerſhip, or nation, for all of their own body, to make 


good all ſuch money as ſhall be by them POR | All Roe: hgiuhed: little or mm for 


. - reaſons elſewhere already aſſigned. 33 


By another act of Parliament of the ſame year 142 3z being the fecond of Henry VI. cap. 14. 
for aſcertaining the purity of goldſmith's work, it appears, that next after London; the follow- 
cities and towns were then, as indeed, for the moſt part, they ſtill are, ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable, viz. Newcaſtle upon Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, Coventry, Saliſbury, and Briſ- 


tol; at which places the workers in ſilver elſewhere were enjoined to get UNE Wore touched, 


to know its fineneſs.— The hall mark was not as yet directed. 


In 


* 
— 2 


or * O1 or countnet 


15 In _ *. p. 268, of the . we have a pregnant inſtance of che mifehief done to —Y 
vate families, by the crown's poſſeſſing the wardſhip of the eſtates of minors ; for the Dake | 
: of Glouceſter's falary of eight thouſand marks, as Protector of the realm m "We 9 of Ts 
the King his nephew, was to be raiſed in the following manner, viz. _ | 
| 4000 marks yearly out of the revenues of the duchy of 8 
3 n out of the profits i the eſtate of Kaen vr a — 'DrSetier and heir of Tokn Lord | e 
5 Roos, deceaſ ed. A BR IND I 7 8 
2 50e out of the eſtate of Ratph, POS 1 heir of Achs Neill, deceaſed, A minor, whilſt Bat 
—_  . _ - eſtate remains in the King's hands on account of his minority. N f 
1700 marks out of the King's Exchequer. It was the ſame, or rather a greater hardſhip on 
— minors, who held their lands of the great lords, whoſe wards they were. It often 
| 8000 happened too, that the King granted or ſold to his fubjects the wardſhip of ſome of 
— his minor vaſſals, who, in fuch cafe, were in general ſadly fleeced. 
This ſhews'the ſubſtantial benefit accruing to our nobility and gentry, by the 1 1 at 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. or legally aboliſhing the wardſhips of minors. 
In the ſame volume, p. 288, of the Fœdera, we find, that the eleven minſtrels, or n | 
of the deceaſed King Henry V. had t ther” former er v. continued to them, ng one hun- 
5 dred ſhillings each. © * 
Wo 1424 King James I. of Scotland having been, in the year 1424, teldafil from his Ao years 
= captivity in England, his ranſom was ſettled between the Engliſh Regency and the Scotiſh 
ambaſſadors, at forty thouſand pounds ſterling, payable at different terms, within five years 
after his releaſe, as appears in vol. x. p. 299, of the Fœdera. For ſecuring the payment of 


* : that ſum, hoſtages from the Scotiſh nobility were delivered; and by way of collateral ſecurity, | 9 1 
be - obligatory letters were given under the ſeals of the four towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, | = 


and Aberdeen. Probably, at that time, thoſe three towns were then eſteemed the moſt conſi- 
derable in Scotland, after Edinburgh; yet the beautiful city of Glaſgow has, in later times, 
greatly outvied even the beſt of them, in reſpect to populouſneſs, wealth, ſhipping, general 
commerce, and manufactures; and its ſober, prudent, and diligent citizens, ſeem ſtill increa- 
ſing in every kind of commercial proſperity. 5 
In the following year, however, in conſideration of the King of Scotland's marriage with 
the Lady Jane, daughter of the Duke of Somerſet, couſin to King Henry VI. and of his 
agreeing to a ſeven years truce, the Engliſh Regency remitted the payment of the laſt ten 
thouſand marks of the ſaid forty thouſand pounds; which ſhews that King James had found 
means to pay off all the reſt of the money, being fifty thouſand marks fterling, within one 
year, though allowed five years to pay it in,—Fadera, vol. x. p. 322. = 
When King James returned to his own kingdom, he Tut very earneſt in the es. 
ment of its honour and intereſt, Dr. Drake, in his Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica, p. 216, remarks, 
„That the knowledge of handicrafts and manual occupations was much decayed at that time 
“ in Scotland, by reaſon of continual wars; wherefore, this wiſe and good King cauſed to be 
6 brought into Scotland a great number of ſkilful craftſmen from Germany, France, and other 
« parts, for inſtructing his people in their arts and faculties. He alſo brought into his king- 
dom divers men of learning in divinity, civil law, and all other liberal arts and ſciences, 
whom he ſettled at his lately erected univerſity of St. Andrew' s. He alſo cauſed the youth 
to be exerciſed in military diſcipline, in ſhooting, and the uſe of fire artillery, of which he 
had ſeen the benefit, as well as of other things, whilſt a priſoner 1 in England, In general, 
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142 4 that wiſe and worthy King: Westi poliſhed the roughneſs of his people, through bis "AY 

* 5 . experience, acquired both in England and France.“ To Dr. Drake's remarks we may add, 


that this King not only introduced many Engliſh cuſtoms, and even ſome of their laws, into 


Scotland, but there with alſo more of the purity of the then Engliſh ſtile, dition; and language, 


a FREY - "Snow very ſtatutes, than had been formerly; from which, however, they afterwards gra- | 


. dually degenerated. He procured. alſo many good laws to be made for the advancement of 
commerce, for preventing the exportation of gold and ſilver, and obliging foreign merchants 
to lay out the money they received for the merchandize they had imported, in the commodi- 

ties of his own realm; for improving his cuſtoms on the exportation of fiſh, cattle, peltry, &c. 
for eſtabliſhing i inns on his Toads ; for puniſhing of vagabonds, and of all beggars who had 
not a proper badge or licence to beg. We alſo find in his acts of Parliament mention made of 
the cuſtom on pickled or barrelled herrings exported from Scotland in'this ſame year, 1424; 
and of a duty of fourpence Scots per each thouſand of red -.herrings. made in Scotland. And 


> in his ſecond Parliament, a duty was laid on woollen cloth exported: a law was alſo made to 5 
42 ZR _ enable the King to amend his money, and to.coin it of the like weight and fineneſs with the 


money of the ſame denomination 1 in England; (though that was never after effectually done; 
but, inſtead thereof, the money was more and more ſunk, though the. Engliſh anon 
were ſtill kept up) and that merchants going beyond- ſea with their wares, ſhould be obliged to 


| import harneſs and armour for the defence of the realm. All prelates, earls, barons, and free- 
| . | holders, were enjoined perſonally to attend in Parliament, and not by proxy; unleſs ſuch 


proxy or procurator bring a legal excuſe for his principal's abſence: there were alſo clauſes for 
the regulation of weights and meaſures; prevention of fires; improvement of agriculture, &c. 
The Duke of Milan, by his poſſeſſion of Genoa, being grown formidable to his neighbours, 

in hatred to him, the Florentines joined their gallies to thoſe of Alphonſo King of Arragon, 
forming together, a fleet of twenty-three gallies ; ; by which they ruined the commerce of Genoa, 


and alſo beat the Genoeſe armament of eighteen gallies, A. ſome other hips ſent out by 


that Duke in this very ſame year. 


In the third year of Henry VI. cap. 1. an act of Parliament bibles the aw congrega- 
tions and confederacies of Maſons in their general chapters and. aſſemblies, in modern times 
called the free-maſons lodges, under the pain of felony in the promoters, and of fine and im- 
priſonment on all ſuch as ſhall be found in thoſe aſſemblies. And the reaſon aſſigned for this 


» 


ſeeming ſeverity was, © That the good courſe and ra, of the ſtatutes of labourers were open- 


ly violated, to the great damage of all the commons.” Thus we ee dh humour of free- 


maſonry i is of no ſmall antiquity in England. | | 
"The river Lea, or Ley, running from the town. of Ware into the Thintbes;: near London, 
was early deemed of ſo great importance, as to be rendered navigable, for the conveyance of 
corn, meal, and malt, &c. from the neighbouring counties, for the ſapply of the city of Lon- 
don: we therefore find an act of Parliament of this ſame third year of Henry VI. cap. 5. for 
meliorating that ſtream. Another in the ninth of that King, cap. 9. for retaining perſons to 
ſcower and amend it: and a third, in the thirteenth of Queen Elizabeth, cap. 18, enacting, 
that within ten years time, a new cut or trench ſhould be made, at the expence of the city of 
London, for making that river more capable of conveying proviſions, Kc. from Ware to Lon- 
don, and from London to Ware. 
By this time the Genoeſe had loſt to the Turks many ports and iſles Which they had for- 
merly held within the dominions of the Creek empire, now. more and more e = 
urks 


- 
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1 1424 Turks. De Mailly, the Genoeſe hiſtoriographer, obſerves, under this year 1424, that all they 
had left was Sumarco, Soldayo, Cimbalo, and Jaffe, in the Black Sea; Tano, in the Palus 
Meotis; the iſle of Chios, in the Archipelago ; and Pera, a ſuburb of Conftantinople. They | | 
alſo had warchouſes at Sinope and Trebiſond, on the ſouth fide of the Euxine Sea, for Indian | * 4 
merchandize, which they enjoyed ſo long as thoſe places remained unconquered from the : . 


Greek empire by the Turks. Even this brief account ſhews what vaſt benefits the Genoeſe 14 

2 Had enjoyed from the Conftantinopolitan empire, and how much wet loſt of. Its final 9285 | Wi 
N throw. N 
3 We have 1 eds the year I 338, a law againſt the exportation from England of live 1 
* ſheep, and our obvious remark upon it. TY i well! 
2 About this time, it ſeems, there was a praQtice, by many, a carrying live N45 into Flan- WH 
. ders, ant elſewhere. A law, therefore, was made in the year 1424, being the third of ; All 
5 Henry VI. cap. 2. That no perſons ſhould tranſport them any where but to the town of Hb 
5 Calais, for victualling the fame and its marches, under the forfeiture of the ſheep.“ This N 
5 was but a poor penalty for ſo great a crime in the eſteem, even of thoſe times. But by the 1 
. eighth of Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1566, cap. 3. This crime in any perſon, for the firſt x 486 
. < offence, was made the forfeiture of all his goods, impriſonment for a year, and the loſs of 11 
4 nis left-hand: and for the ſecond offence, it was made felony, without benefit of clergy.” — [ N 
4 This law is ſtill in force : but although it is very evident that the general tranſporting of our ih 
; ſheep to thoſe parts would not only make proviſions dearer, but would alſo increaſe the quan- 1 
« tity of the wool there, and conſequently might ſo far hurt our own woollen manufacture; | 1 
3 pet it is now generally known, that our ſheep, as well as our black cattle, will in a ſhort time 1 
FP degenerate in thoſe foreign countries, and more eſpecially the wool of the ſheep; which is, 1 || 
pa without doubt, effected as well by the different air, as by the different ſoil, herbs, and water. il 
- 1425 In the ſeventeenth year of the reign of King Richard II. of England, an act of Parliament, at Ut 
2 cap. 7. had granted leave to all perſons to export corn any where but to our enemies, upon fl il 17 
5 paying the cuſtomary duties. And in this fourth year of King Henry VI. an act of Parlia- |; [1 | 
5 ment, cap. g. confirmed the ſaid former act; granting, however, a diſeretionary power to the ha Wal 
50 King and Council to reſtrain the exportation of corn, whenever they ſhall judge it to be for WH | 4 
5 the benefit of the realm. Which reſtraint may be neceſſary; firſt, in the caſe of a bad harveſt Aa 

z at home, whereby our own corn may prove too ſcanty for ourſelves ; ſecondly, in the caſe of Wilt | 
7 a very great dearth beyond-ſea, fo that our dealers in corn may be allured, by its high price in WIFI | 
5 foreign parts, to export more of it than we can ſpare from our home conſumption; and, laſt- n 
5 ly, it may be frequently prudent and beneficial to reſtrain our exportation of corn, for the ts 1060 
5 diſtreſſing of our enemies, who may at ſuch times be in great want of it, and who ER ob- enn 
7 tain a ſupply of it from thoſe neutral nations to whom we exported =: Ain 
2 This prudent law has, in general, been continued ever ſince in force, though with ſome © | | j 
5 temporary eee, alterations, and interruptions, as the public utility from -time to time 7 10 | | | 
50 required. i 
5 In Madou' 8 1 Anglicanum, p. 144, and i in the third year of King Henry VI. we ; THROAT 
5 find in a leaſe between two private perſons, regiſtered in the augmentation office, that a 1 Li 
5 „ manor and lands ſtocked for nine years with one bull and thirty cows, each of theſe cows i Lil 100 
5 ** are valued at eight ſhillings.” Our introduction, concerning the weight and value of filver i bi 0 
ed coin in various reigns, will enable the reader to gueſs at the difference between the value then if | | I 0 
14 and now of all Kinds of proviſions. For if the 1 coins at this time were twice as weighty . Mee. 
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. | 
1425 as in modern times, then thoſe cows coſt fixteen ſhillings each of our money; and they. would | 

now probably be worth ſeven or eight pounds. i in the country, and more if near London. Yet 
this alone 1s by no means deciſive for Judging of the rate of living at this time, without in- 
cluding the prices of ſeveral other neceſſaries not obtainable at this particular juncture. | 
1426 Commercial complaints between England and Flanders were revived again in the year 1426, 
as we find in vol. x. p. 361, of the Fœdera. Complaint being made by Philip Duke of Bur- 
' gundy, their ines, as well as by the merchants of Flanders, to the Council of England, 
their King being a minor, of the depredations of the Engliſh on the ſhips and merchandize of 
the Flemings, the Council expreſſed their diſpleaſure at thoſe depredations, and ſtrictly en- 

joined all the King's ſubjects to forbear all ſorts of violence and injuſtice againſt the 1 
and to keep up a friendly correſpondence with them: yet, on the other hand, in this fame 
record, the Engliſh recrĩiminated in their own vindication, that the. Flemings frequently con- 

cealed and coloured the effects of the Spaniards, Bretons, and other enemies of England. 
England was then at war for the crown of France, and, for that reaſon, was willing to keep 
fair with Philip, ſtiled the Good, Duke of Burgundy, then a vaſſal of that crown; though he 

| ſoon after proved very falſe to England, and was the principal cauſe of ruining our affairs f in 
France, which probably induced the Engliſh Council to give ſo mild'an anſwer to the above 
complaints; and yet the Flemings nyght be guilty of that treacherous conduct of which they 

were accuſed. | 

In this ſame year, we again find mention of the repreſentatives of towns in the Scotifh Par- 
kament held at Perth. The Latin ſummonſes to that ſixth Parliament of King James I. after 

naming the Prelates, Abbots, Priors, Earls, Barons, and other freeholders, adds, et de quolibet 
burgo. regni certis burgenſibus, and certain burgeſfes from every burgh in the kingdom. King 
James I. (ſays Dr. Robertſon, in the ſecond volume of his Hiſtory ef Scotland, p. 160.) fond 
of imitating the forms of the Engliſh conſtitution, to which he had been long accuſtomed, and 
defirous. of providing a counterpoiſe to the power of the great nobility, procured an act (which 
he ſays was in 1427) diſpenſing with the perſonal attendance of the leſſer Barons, and im- 
powering thoſe in each county to chuſe two commiſhioners to repreſent them in Parliament. 
This law, like many other regulations of that wiſe Prince, produced little effect; all the King's 
vaſſals continuing, as formerly, to poſſeſs a right to be preſent 1 in Parliament, agreeable to the 
feudal ſyſtem. 

At this time the Scots carried on a confi derable trade with the ports of Middleburg, Stuys, 
Bruges, &c. in the Netherlands, where, indeed, their chief commerce was in former times, 
as partly appears by an act of this ſame Parliament, directing, That the concerns of all 
« Scotiſh merchants dying in Zealand, Flanders, or elſewhere out of the kingdom, ſhould be 
« decided in Scotland.” To Flanders and Brabant the Scotiſh merchants carried great quan- 
tities of their wool, which though not fo fine as that of England, ſerved nevertheleſs for 
various ſorts of manufactures. They alſo ſent thither ſkins, leather, coals, ſalted ſalmon, &c. 
in great quantities, as, in later times, they did their coarſe woollen goods, lead; and falted 
pork ; ſo that the trade of Scotland with the Netherlands was always profitable to her. But it 
was not ſo in reſpe& to her trade with France, to which country the Scots had then little elſe 
but fiſh to ſend for the French wines, brandies, fruits and fripperies for their nobility and 
gentry. | 

In this ſame year, ſays Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, lib. v. Eric X. King of Denmark, 
renewed with King James I. of Scotland, their ancient treaties ; particularly that between 

Alexander 
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1205 Alexander III. of Scotland, and King Magnus IV. of Norway, concerning the weſtern iſles 


of Scotland, ſuper inſulis Zbudis. There was a certain penſion which that King had agreed 
to pay to Magnus for a number of years, on account of the iſles of Man and Sodor, or Icolm- 
kill. There was alſo one hundred marks yearly to be paid by Alexander and his ſucceſſors for 
the Orkney Ifles; but this laſt-named payment being long omitted, on account of wars and 
other accidents, King Eric now freely gave it up to King james I. Thus were the weſtern 


and Orkney iſles, in all appearance, finally confirmed to be the property of the kingdom of 
Scotland, though it is evident that was not abſolutely the caſe till the year 1468, when James 
III. of Scotland married a daughter of the King of Denmark; but the Iſle of Man had been 


long before this time in Engliſh hands, as we have related under the year 1263. 

The ancient charters granted by the Kings of England to the Hanſeatic German merchants 
reſiding in the Steelyard at London, gave them a right to have a reputable merchant of that 
city to be their ordinary judge, in all diſputes and controverſies between merchant and mer- 
chant concerning civil debts, agreeable to the Law-merchant, or the cuſtoms of merchants, 
in caſe the Mayor and Sheriffs of London did not firſt do them ſpeedy juſtice. Thoſe original 
charters are not to be found in the curious collection called the Fœde ra, nor are they to be 
found any where elſe that we know of. In conſequence, however, of ſuch privileges, it had 
been the cuſtom, that the Steelyard merchants were to have one of the Aldermen of London 
to be their judge. But, it ſeems, that it appeared, in this year, the Mayor, Sheriff, and 
Aldermen of London had not, for ſeven years paſt, permitted any of their Aldermen to act in 
the capacity of their ſaid judge, as we find in vol. x. p. 371-2 of the Fœdera, which probably 
aroſe from ſome difference that had taken place between the city and the Steelyard merchants. 
The Steelyard ſociety, therefore, in this year, petitioned the King and Parliament to have 
one of the Aldermen of London to be appointed their ordinary judge, according to ancient 
cuſtom. In purſuance of which, an Alderman was now appointed accordingly. 

By a record in the ſame volume, p. 359, of the Fœdera, it appears, that three hundred 
marks, or two hundred pounds per annum, was at this time deemed ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of a ward or minor of the beſt quality in England. For King Henry VI. having, in 
this year, knighted his coufin the Duke of York, a minor and his ward, they committed to 
the care of the Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, the King declares, ** That, as fince his being 
4 knighted, and further advanced in years, two hundred marks, his yearly allowance till now, 
is not ſufficient honourably to ſupport his ſtate and dignity, he therefore adds one hundred 
„marks more per annum to his ſaid allowance,” which was equal to four hundred pounds of 
modern money, and probably to above eight hundred pounds in point of expence of living. 

And in the ſame year and volume, we have another collateral proof of the above poſition, 
from an ordinance of the Privy Council, made in this third year of King Henry VI. for fix- 


ing the annual ſalaries of the following Members of the ſaid Privy Council, for their conſtant 


attendance therein, the King being a minor, Viz, 
I. To the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and t to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, each three hundred 

marks yearly ſalary. 

II. To the Biſhop of Durham, and the Earl of Warwick, each two hundred marks yearly ; 
and. the ſame to every other Biſhop and Earl who were of the Council. 

III. To every Baron and Banneret of Council, one hundred pounds yearly. 
Laſtly, To every N in the ſaid Privy Council, forty * yearly. 
3K 2 "Theſe 
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1426 Theſe allowances are therein faid'to be, for che great out and expence 7 were werk. | 


rily put to, on account of the affairs of the King and Council. 
It ſeems this alteration was occaſioned by the forgetting to mention, in a H 408 the 
| falary of Thomas Duke of Exeter; wherefore that Duke had now three hundred mart. fixed 
for his falary ; ; but with a proviſo, which probably the other Privy Counſellors were likewiſe 
ſubject to, That he was to forfeit 1 ſhillings for every * abſence 8 . 8 
without a reaſonable excuſe.” . 
1427 We have ſeen, under the preceding 7 that burghs i in Scotland had bk twice fonts 
in their Parliament. And, in this year, 142), we ſee more into King James It's intentions of 
| Introducing many of the uſages and laws of England into Scotland. He at firſt deſigned to 
have two houſes of, Parliament, as in England; but though that did not take place, he, this 
year, being the twenty- third of his reign, got a law paſſed, at Perth, That the ſmall barons 
« and free tenants need not hereafter come any more to Parliaments nor to general Councils ; ; 
* ſo as that, in their ſtead, there be elected, at the head court of each ſheriffdom, two or more 
„ wiſe men to repreſent them as their Commifſſioners,“ excepting only the little ſhires of 
Clackmanan and Kinroſs, who ſhall ſend but one Commiſhoner for each, and ont of theſe, 
«© when met, they ſhall chuſe a common Speaker of Parliament; which Commiſſioners al 
have their expences borne by the county they repreſent.” | 

Theſe Commiſſioners, and thoſe alſo from the burghs, aſſembled with the Biſhops, Abbots, 
Priors, Dukes, Earls, and Lords, all in one Houſe, conſtituted the whole Parliament, This 
new regulation was probably occaſioned by the increaſe of landholders, and the latter by the 
increaſe of people and of the greater cultivation of lands, as had been dbne in England about 
two hundred years before. This Scotiſh law, however, was not always well obſerved, and 

was frequently revived and altered. In the fourteenth Parliament of King James II. in 1457, 
it was enacted, That no landholder under twenty pounds yearly rent, * unleſs he be a Baron, 
2. e. a Lord of a Manor, or that he be ſpecially ſummoned by the King, % fhould come in 
his own name to Parliament.” Even ſo late as the reign of King James IV. it was enacted, 
in his fixth Parliament, in 1503, © That none under one hundred marks yearly rent, be com- 
«« pellable to come perſonally to Parliament, unleſs ſpecially ſummoned by the King. But 
all above one hundred marks rent, were to come ;” the lefler landholders being ſtill repre- 
ſented in the above-named manner. Afterwards they fell into the mode of creating peerages 
amongſt the greater Barons; and thus we ſee the freedom of the conſtitution of that country 
too often and too long ſtood on a very precarious foundation. 

By a ſtatute of the Scotifh Parliament in this ſame year, we find that wolves were not as yet 
quite deſtroyed in that country ; fince a premium was thereby allotted for every one of thoſe 
pernicious creatures that ſhould be killed. Poffibly King Edgar s method of getting rid of. 
them in England, (ſee the year 966) might help to increaſe their number in Scotland, where 

we find them even ſo late as the year 1457, as appears by one of their ſtatutes of that year : 
but how much later, we cannot aſcertain ;- only we know that they have been long fince ex- 
tirpated from every part of Great Britain. | 

1428 Very great was the naval power and military frength of the Vandalic Hans-towns, or thoſe 
on the ſouth ſhores of the Baltic, throughout this century. Meurſius's Hiſtoria Danica, lib. v. 
relates, that in the year 1428, they ſent out a fleet of two hundred and fixty ſhips from their 


uſual ſtation-port of Wiſmar, wherein they embarked twelve thouland £ men, for attacking t the 
P FO ; city 
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mr 5780 of Copenhagen: they, however, returned home again without bei ng able t to carry that 


place. 


- "TS me Vitliant, who had joined the Hanſeatie fleet, went by themſelves from the attack 
| of Copenhagen, and firſt ſacked and burned the town of Landſkroon in Schonen; next they 
once more plundered the town of "176 8 in Norway, and from thence returned to Wiſmar 
with a rich booty. | 
| In thoſe days the port of Wiſmar\ was e454 with hippie, being now a kind of free port, 
but more particularly ſo for the Hanſeatic ſhips and thoſe of their allies. It even has the ap- 
pearance as if, in thoſe times, this common rendezvous port for the Hans-towns, was a ſort 
of aſyhim for all ſuch as pirated on any others but themſelves ; and was more eſpecially ſo to 
emi@&of Eric X. King of Denmark, who was a mortal foe to the Hans-towns. After 
their miſcarriage in their attempt on Copenhagen, King Eric found means to ſow diviſions * 
amongſt the Hans-towns,' by ſtirring up the people againſt their magiſtrates, as if the latter 
deſigned to deſtroy their commerce. He alſo threatened the Vandalic cities with introducing 
the ſhips and merchants of certain nations without the Baltic into the privileges which the 
Hanſeatics had till then enjoyed! in his ports; by which, and ſimilar means, he gained over 
ſeveral of their towns. Had the Vandalic Hans-towns been furniſhed near at hand with the 
beſt materials for the woollen and other manufactures, they might probably have ſupported a 
much greater commerce; but, as the great Penſionary De Witt obſerves, in his Intereſt of 
Holland, part. 1. cap. viii. whilſt almoſt all the European traffic and navigation was carried 
<« on by the Eaſterlings and Hans-towns, there were great quantities of manufactures made in 
14 many cities of Holland and Flanders; but the Hanſeatics not having materials near them, 
« as the Netherlanders had, they were never able to get into manufactures, which would have 
proved a great means of preſerving their foreign traffic and navigation.” We may here 
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naturally add, that a maritime country, poſſeſſed of the moſt general and beneficial manu- 


factures, which the reſt of Europe takes off in great quantities, muſt undoubtedly, ſooner or 
later, enter into foreign commerce and navigation; which was the caſe in England and Hol- 
land in the next century, and has ſince been the caſe of France; which was the cauſe that the 
Hans- towns gradually loſt their then vaſt foreign trade; while their large and numerous ſhip- 
ping conſtantly and naturally decreaſed with their commerce. 

It may at leaſt prove a gratification to curioſity, to ſee the following litt of Engliſh manu- 
factures and merchandize, ſo early exported as the year 1428. It is a licence granted by King 
Henry VI. to the King of Portugal's agent, to export them cuſtom free, as being for the pro- 
per uſe of his Portugueſe RT and of the Prince his ſon, vol. x. p. 391 of the Fœdera, 
R 

1. Six filver cups gilt.“ 

II. The following woollen goods, viz. Two pieces of ſcarlet, one piece of ſanguine dyed 
« in grain Two pieces deblodio, (we know not what) Two pieces of muſtrevillers, 
« (query?) Two pieces of marble colour To pieces of ruſſet of muſtrevillers—Two pieces 
« of black cloth of lyre One piece of white cloth Three hundred pieces of Eſſex ſtraits— 
« Two thouſand veſſels of amber, duo millia vaſorum de electro, being diſhes, plates, ſaucers, 
xc. Whether theſe veſſels were really all of entire amber, which in Latin is called by two 
names, viz. electrum and ſuccinum, or whether by ele#rum in this record was meant a mixed 
metal of gold and one fifth part filver, as electrum ſometimes fignified, we are not able to de- 
termine with certainty ; though it is moſt likely to have been ſomewhat reſembling the latter, 


and 
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1428 and called electrum, becauſe ſuch a mixture muſt have been nearly of an amber colour. on 


the other hand, fo great a number of veſſels as two thouſand, ſo deſcribed, muſt have A 

| mk immenſe yalue, and ſcarcely credible to have been four-fifth parts of gold to one-fifth G 
as deſcribed in the Cambridge and other dictionaries. This ele&rum, therefore, 
buably only mixed with ſuch a ſmall quantity of gold, as to give it an amber 
which perhaps may be moſt probable, it might have been a mixture of braſs and tin, 

a practice formerly in uſe, and which gave it an amber colour. But, 


n of 
Uver, 
Was moſt pro- 

colour. 


Or. 


or pewter, 


to conclude this doubt- 


ful point, whatever elſe it was, it was impoſſible to have been altogether real amber for two 


thouſand diſhes, &c. 


fix ſaddle horſes.” 
And the ſame year, p. 398, King he VI. grants the ſame licence to the agent of the 


Ducheſs of Glouceſter and Holland, his uncle the Duke of Glouceſter's conſort, Counteſs of 
Holland, Hainault, and Zealand, for exporting the e e cuſtom free, 


VIZ. 


«© Two beds, with curtains of the largeſt ae Four beds of a mid- 
% dling fize, red and green colours—Four red and green pallet heds—Two green beds 
„ curtains—Eight pieces of red cloth Four pieces of green — Sixty rolls or balls of worſted, 
1 ſexaginta rotulos de worſted, red, white, and green Twelve dozen of lances, 


with 


and twenty © 


«© Thirty-four yards of grey muſtrevillers—Thirteen yards of grey clones yards and 
e an half of morray, dyed in grain Ten yards and an half of red, twenty-two yards of green, 
« ſix yards of white, and twenty-four yards of grey cloth—Two yards and an half of brunette 
„Twelve yards of red flowered ſattin, ſatyn Hgurato— Two entire white kerſies, carſeas 


alba Three mantles of coney fur—One and an half timber of martern fur—Certain caſks 


6 of grain and meal—And twelve yards of white cloth.“ 
In this ſame year, King Henry VI. confirmed the charter of powers Grade granted by 
his grandfather King Henry IV. to the Engliſn merchants reſiding in Pruſſia, Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, and the Hans-towns, ** for their electing, out of their own number, one 
« of their merchants to be their governor at each place where they reſide; for redreſſing of all 


diſputes, and the keeping of good order amongſt them.” Fœdera, vol. x. P. 400. 


And here we muſt obſerve, that, in this and the preceding reign, we find, in the Fœdera, 
abundance of licences from the crown of England, to captains of Engliſh ſhips, for carrying 
numbers of deyout pilgrims to the ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella in Spain. * Provided, 
<« however, that thoſe pilgrims ſhould firſt take an oath, not to do any thing prejudicial to 
England, nor to reveal any of its ſecrets. Nor to carry out WHY them any more gold or 
« filver than what ſhould be ſufficient for their reaſonable expences.“ 


ing to the tenth volume of the Faedera, there went thither from England, on the faid pilgri- 


mage account, the following number of perſons, viz. 


From London, — 280 
—_—_  . „ 
Weymouth, 122 
Dartmouth, 90 
Yarmouth, 3 60 

: 152 


In all, nine hundred and ſixteen perſons, | 


Fowey, - - - 
Plymouth, 0 
1 . 
Poole, = = 
Ipſwich, - 


In this year, accord- 
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1428 It is be to remark the prejudice which this ſiperiitions' humour ala to Tüll, 75 
ſince it undoubtedly carried out much treaſure, notwithſtanding the above-named proviſo, be- 
ſides keeping ſo many people in idleneſs. Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the ſhrine of St. 
Thomas Becket of Canterbury, made ample amends, by drawing thither conſtantly a much 
greater number of-foreign deyotees from almoſt all parts of * than went from hence to 


the ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella. 


In this.ſame year, vol. x. p. 413, of the Fœdera, King Ely VI. iſſues two ſeveral decla- 
rations in favour of commerce: the one, in behalf of the people and merchants of Holland 
and Zealand; the other, in behalf of his ſubje&s, the merchants of Flanders, for their freely 
and fafely reſorting to, and trading with England, agreeable to ancient treaties. 


The attempts 
for the conqueſt of France by the Engliſh, had, from the many captures and depredations 


which they had occaſioned, in ſome meaſure, broke off the former. very frequent reſort of 


their ſhips and merchants to 1 985 Theſe declarations, therefore, were intended to bring 
trade into its former channel. 


Henry VI. having been crowned King of France at Paris, called rep of * his 


ſubjects, as that province was then a feud, and held of the French crown. 

It ſhould ſeem that foreign merchants coming to England with their ee were in 
the habit of making agreements to be paid in gold nobles, becauſe (ſays the act of Parliament 
of the eighth of King Henry VE. cap. xxiv.) they granted twentypence in the allay of every 


ſuch noble by exporting the fame. Wherefore it was enacted, That no merchant-alien 


« ſhould bring any of the King's ſubjects, by promiſe, covenant, or bond, to make payment 
in the faid gold nobles, nor ſhould refuſe payment in filver money.” Another clauſe of 


this act was, That as great loſſes have happened by truſting foreign merchants, who have 


gone beyond ſea, and never returned to pay their debts, or elſe took to ſanctuaries; no 


« Engliſhman ſhould, for the future; fell any goods to foreign merchants upon truſt, but only 


for ready money, or elſe merchandize for merchandize.” But this ſevere and ill-judged 
law was repealed in the following year, by an act, cap. ii. in the year 1430, which allowed 
them to give ſix months credit to foreign merchants. 

The Turks conſtantly encroaching and gaining ground on Chriſtendom, made a conqueſt, 
in this year, of the once famous city of Theffalonica, now called Salonichi, from the Vene- 
tians, who-had formerly purchaſed it from the Greek Emperors. EEE, 

The people of England; ever adventurous in commerce, ſtill continued to fiſh at what places 
they liked beſt on the coaſts of Iceland and Norway; but the Daniſh- court had very cogent 
and obvious reaſons for obliging them ſolely to come and buy their fiſh of its own ſubjects at 
Bergen im Norway; there being a very material difference, in point of profit, between thoſe 
two methods of trading. Nevertheleſs, King Henry Sixth's Council, then deeply embarked 


in the war in France, thought it prudent, at this juncture, to temporiſe with the Daniſn Court, | 


though unreaſonable in itſelf, by making proclamation, and iſſuing orders, in the young 
King's name, to the Sheriffs of his maritime counties, © That no Engliſh ſhips do preſume 
eto reſort for trade or fiſhery to any other place or port belonging to the King of Denmark, 

but only to Bergen,“ which is here, and often before, called Norbarn, or North Bergen, 


probably by way of diſtinction from Bergen-op-Zoom in Holland, and from the city of Mons 


in Hainault, called Bergen in the Dutch language. 
The poor Huſſites of Bohemia, being by the Pope's wolves doomed to be hunted down, his 
Holineſs had the boldneſs, vol. x. p. 419, of the Federa, to aſk leave of King Henry VI. to 
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1 429 ry five thouſand bowmen and fire handed ſpearmen i in England for that wicked ſeryice, and 


to. collect money likewiſe for that cruſade, as it was called, in the ſtile of thoſe times. This 
laſt requeſt, was granted without any objection; but, in p. 422, we find that only one half of 
the above number of each ſpecies of foldiers was granted to be raiſed, as England had been ſo 
lately and ſo much exhauſted of men by its own wars, &c. This armament: was to have been 
_ commanded by Henry Cardinal of Euſebius, commonly ſtiled the Cardinal of England; but 
as they were juſt ready to embark, the Engliſh affairs in France growing continually more un- 
proſperous, that Cardinal agreed to lend the whole of it to aſſiſt the E * Funder the 
Duke of Bedford, the King's uncle, for half a year certain. 

By Selden's Titles of Honour, part. ii. p. 321, it appears that Southwark muſt have been A 


£ : e of trade in this year 1429, which was the ſeventh year of King Henry VI. 


When the Chief Juſtice declared, that the King might compel any man having forty pounds 
yearly in lands, to receive knighthood by a writ out of the Exchequer; and if he appeared 
not the firſt day, but came afterwards to take this order, by rigour of law he was not to be re- 
ceived, but to be amerced for default: wherefore Selden adds, that writs of that Kind being 
iſſued, on the ſecond day a great burgeſs of Southwark, able to diſpend one hundred marks 
yearly appeared, on whom they were unwilling that the honour ſhould be beſtowed; where- 
fore they reſolved, that as he came not the firſt day, he ſhould not be knighted.” The an- 
nual income of this burgeſs was equal in bullion to two hundred marks of modern filver, and 
could ſtill * about four times the quantity of e that could be done in our 
days. $7 vio 

In this ſame year, ol x. p. 438, of the F the Engliſh ESE Council at Weſtminſter 
directed two gold cups to be made and preſented to the ambaſſadors of the Duke of Burgundy 


reſiding in England. One of the cups weighing two pounds three ounces, coſt forty pounds 


ten ſhillings ; the other, one pound ten ounces, coſt thirty-three pounds one ſhilling and eight- 


pence. So that gold was ſtill about or near one pound ten ſhillings per ounce ; allowing for 


the faſhion of thoſe gold cups. 
The ftaple at Calais was at this time, by ſeverel ſtatutes, ridtly 1 to 5 preſerved 


inviolable, viz. by the eighth of King Henry VI. cap xvii. it was enacted, That fuch as 


« ſhip wools, &c.” excepting the merchants of Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Catalonia, 


% from England or Ireland, attempting to carry them to any other place but to Calais, ſhould _ 


0 forfeit double the value thereof. Cap. xviii.—* Ordinances made for the prices of mer- 


* chandize, and maintenance of the town and mint of Calais,” Cap. xix.—* Ship and goods 


to be forfeited-going to any other place but to the ſtaple at Calais.” Cap. xx. No mer- 
0 chant dwelling at Calais, ſhall purchaſe beyond ſea any merchandize of the ſtaple.” —Cap. 
XXi.—** A repeal of all licences granted to thoſe of Newcaſtle and Berwick to carry merchan- 
% dize to any other place than to Calais. ang a Fahr for carrying main of the ſtaple 
4 into Scotland.” _ 

At appears that thoſe. ports within the 1 ſo frequently. 3 out of ſuch 
general prohibitions in this and former reigns, carried on a conſiderable trade with England, 
more eſpecially in wool. In the eighteenth year of the ſame King, 1439, cap. xv. an act of 
Parliament. made it felony to carry wool or woolfels to any other place than Calais, excepting; 
-again, to places within the Streights of Morocco, i. e. Gibraltar. OO 

The city of Florence, in particular, was then in its zenith of wealth and rommerce, and 


carried on a very great woollen manufacture; ſo that the majority of its inhabitants, and of 
the 


N 
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from their hiſtorian Machiavel, &. So that they had great need of wool from England, as 
well as from other parts nearer home; and by their bounties to our Kings, and to their fa- 
vourites, they generally found means to be excepted out of the prohibitions already recited. 

Salted herrings, in theſe times, were in very general uſe and eſteem. At the unfottunate 
ſiege of Orleans by the Engliſh, in the year 1429; Sir John! Falſtuff, called always F aſtolf, in 
the hiſtories of thoſe times, with ſeventeen hundred men, was ſent by the Duke of Bedford 
with a ſupply-of ſalted herrings from Paris to the befiegers, who gallantly repulſed the Count 
de Clermont at the head * three houſe F rench. Which action was ſtiled, The e of 

Herrings. 

In this ſame year, it was enjoined by act of Partbimient, eighth of r vi cap. v. That 
every city and town of England ſhould, at their own expence, keep a common balance, with 
ſealed weights, correſponding to the ſtandards in the Exchequer ; and all the inhabitants might 
weigh thereby without paying any thing for the ſame, but ſtringers were obliged to pay. By 
this ſtatute it was alſo enacted, That no man ſhall buy woollen yarn, unleſs he will make 
cloth thereof. And by cap. vii. we learn, that the elections for Knights of the Shire having 
till then been made by tumultuous people of {mall ſubſtance, or of no value, it was now firſt 
enacted, That the voters ſhould have at leaſt forty ſhillings yearly in land; and by a ſubſe- 

quent ſtatute, in the year 1432, the ſaid forty ſhillings yearly was to be frethold land. That 
forty ſhillings was double the quantity of filver,. and would go as far as four times that ſum in 
our days, or cight pounds per annum. 

Whilſt England purſued her conqueſts in France, miſerable was the condition of that 
country. The Annales Flandriæ, and many other hiſtorians, give us a very melancholy ac- 
count of it in thoſe days. Much of its lands lay uncultivated, and overgrown with briars and 
thorns—infeſted by wild beaſts, and its people reduced to poverty and deſolation. Whilft, 
by way of contraſt, thoſe of Flanders and Brabant abounded in riches, plenty, and all kinds of 
merchandize, under their ſovereign, Philip, ftiled the Good, Duke of Burgundy, — Their ci- 
ties were magnificent, their towns and villages wealthy, their houſes well ſupplied with good 
furniture and een and, in 1 ſhort, their whole people enjoyed the utmoſt uberty and 

plenty. | 

It was in this time of the full erdiperity of the Netherlands, occaſioned by their vaſt woollen 
manufacture, that their wiſe Duke, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, on the day of the 
conſummation of his marriage with Iſabella, daughter of John I. King of Portugal, by Phil- 
lippa, eldeſt daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, inſtituted in his famous city of 
Bruges, then the richeſt commercial city. of his large dominions, a new military order, which 
he named the Golden Fleece ; which order has ever fince made a ſplendid figure in Europe. 
Several Engliſh authors inſiſt, and with great appearance of truth, that Duke Philip, by the 
name he thus gave to his new order, had his thoughts on the immenſe benefits accruing to 


his people from the Engliſh Fleece; although Guicciardini, the Netherland ite pher, 
is entirely ſilent on this ſubject. 


It was probably about this time, and in me reign 1 their King James II. that the royal 


burghs of Scotland are ſaid to have made a moſt imprudent ordinance, viz, That no foreign 
merchants ſhould be permitted, as had been formerly practiſed, to purchaſe herrings of the Scot- 


firſt ſupplied. Whereupon the Newerlanders and the German — who till then con- 


Vor. I. Tis 31 ſtantly 
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tiſh fiſhermen at ſea, nor until they were firſt landed; that ſo their own burghers might be 


1429 the PORT miele, a to have boon employed In that manufacture; as NPR appears | 
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2 "on Rantly took off immenſe; quantities of herrings from-the Scots on their . to the great ad; NE, 

 -_ © vantage of Scotland, betook themſelyes directly to that en N that Wen became after- 
VWoards impoyeriſhed, and thoſe people were greatly enriched. 


18 | In the ſame year, a ſumptuary law was made in e ee That n none 5 wear 11 


« of filk, . or ſilk garments, nor furs, nor embroideries, nor pearls; nor ſhould. uſe or have 
any filver plate, but lords and knights of two hundred marks en rent and | upwards, 
and their eldeſt ſons ; without the King's ſpecial licence.“ 

1450. As the following account of the materials for commerce "RN en e pe of Chuiten- 
dom at this time will, by every curious reader, be probably deemed entertaining, we ſhall not 
ſcruple to exhibit it, though of ſome length, from Hakluyt s firſt volume, p. 187, &c. It is 

in poor rhime, but good ſenſe; and the main intent or drift of the whole poem, intitled, The 

| Proceſs of Engliſh Policy, is of the laſt importance... viz. to inculcate the abſolute neceſſity of 

England's keeping the ſea, in the phraſeology of thoſe times; that is, being abſolutely miſ- 
' -_, _treſs of the narrow ſeas, and eſpecially between the ports of Dover and Calais. Tt mentions 
the Emperor Sigiſmund as then living,, who died.in 1437 ; and for that and other reaſons, it 
was n written in the reign on SP Hepry VI. of England, and in, or very near, the 
year 1430. | 

After his Prins, he adbiets to the mercantile commodities and N of every na- 
tion which had any commerce, France only excepted: with which ae Zhen was, then 
engaged in an unfortunate war. It is in ſubſtance as follows: v 

I. © From Spain come wines, figs, raiſins, dates, liquoriſh, oil, grain, (probably for dyers) 
c“ ſoap; wax, iron, wool, wadmol, kid ſkins, ſaffron, and quickſilver; all which,“ ſays our 
author, are tranſported to Bruges, the then great emporium of Flanders, by her haven of 
« Sluys, where are ſo many fair and large ſhips : but then“ ſays our Om « they muſt all 
% paſs between Dover and Calais.” 

II. From Flanders, the Spaniſh ſhips lade W fine cloth of Van, and of Cour- 
1 tray, of all colours, much fuſtian, and alſo linen cloth. Thus,“ ſays he, * if we be maſ- 
5 & ters at ſea, both Spain and Flanders, who have ſuch a mutual dependance on each other, 

* muſt neceſſarily keep meaſures with us. And if England ſhould think fit to deny to Flan- 
ders her wool and tin, and ſhould alſo prevent the Spaniſh wool, which they work up with 
„ Engliſh: wool, from getting to Flanders, the laſt named n country would ſoon be 
« ſtarved.” 8 | " 

III. © Portugal is our friend, it ſends much merchandize into 8 and our people 
& reſort thither for trade. They have wines, oſey, wax, grain, figs, raiſins, dates, honey, 
« Cordovan leather, hides, &c. all which are carried in great quantities to Flanders,” (which 
our author here juſtly terms, the ſtaple at that time for all Chriſtendom ;) “ and as Portugal is 
« eſteemed changeable, ſhe is in our power, whilſt we are maſters of the narrow ſeas.” 
IV. Bretagne ſupplies Flanders with ſalt, wines, linen, and canvas. The Bretons, eſpe- 
& cjally thoſe of St. Maloes, whom their Dukes, who were generally friends to England, 
could ſeldom keep under due ſubjection, have been great ſea rabbers, and have often done 
much hurt on our coaſts, landing, killing, and. burning, &c.. to our great diſgrace ; where- 
<< as if we kept poſſeſſion of the narrow ſeas, they durſt not be our foes.” | 

V. & Scotland's commodities are wool, woolfels, and hides; their wool is = to Flanders 
* to be draped, though not ſo good as the Engliſh wool, with which it is there worked up. 


4 The Scotch muſt FE by the Engliſh coaſt i in their way to Fanart and 18 therefore be 
+ | | 66 eaſily 
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: 3 ly interceptpd... Scotland brings from Flanders ſmall mercery,” which, in hole ume. 


meant many kinds of ſmall wares, &c. and haberdaſhery ware in great quantities: more- 


over, one half of the Scattin ſhips are wenegffn 5 "_ _ x ou with cart 
«46 heels and wheel-barrows. ? 
VI. The Eafterlings, Pruſſia, and e ſend haps 05 ag into . 1 
9 copper, bow-ſtaves, ſteel; wax, peltry, pitch and tar, fir, oak boards, Cologne thread, wool- 
cards, fuſtians, canvas, and buckram. And they bring back from Flanders, ſilver plate and 


4 wedges of filver, which come to Flanders in great plenty from Bohemia and Hungary, alſo 
«© woollen cloths of all colours: They alſo” ſays our author venture greatly into the Bay 


(of Biſcay) for ſalt, ſo neceſſary for them. All which, Ke. 5 could not do without our 


«« permiſhon, if we kept the narrow ſeas.” I | 
VII.“ Genoa reſorts to England i in her huge nue n ie! cartacks, Gl many com- 
modities, as cloth of gold, ilk, paper, much woad, wool,” (of Spain, probably) oil, 
cotton, roch allum, and gold coin. And they bring back from us wool and woollen 
cloth, made with our own wool: they alſo often go from England to Flanders, where their 
chief ſtaple is. So that the Genoeſe we have likewiſe in our power.” We” 
VIII. „The Venetians and Florentines, in their great gallies, bring all e PEA and 
grocery wares, ſweet wines, and a great variety of ſmall wares and trifles, drugs, ſugar, &c. 
«© And from us they carry home wool, cloth, tin, and our gold coins. They alſo deal much 
in uſury, both in England and Flanders.” —This ſhews that the balance was in thoſe times 
2gainſt us with thoſe Italian republics. - 


IX. To the Brabant marts, WINES call fairs, we ſend Englifh cloth, and bring back 
«© mercery, haberdaſhery, and grocery.” “ : 

To thoſe marts repair the Engliſh, French, Gas, Lombards, Genoeſe, Pai; Spa- 
% niards; and the Iriſh alſo live there, and deal in great quantities of hides, &c.“ But he 

adds, as be ſays, on good authority, © the Engliſh buy more goods at thoſe marts, than all 

* the other nations do together. Wherefore,” ſays he, let us keep the ſea well, and they 
„ muſt be our friends.” And. here he laments, with great propriety, PRO of our 1 8 0 
« ping for the guard of the ſea. 

X. Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, en little merchandize a of their own, 
« but madder and woad for dyers, garlick, onions, and falt fiſn. For the other rich mer- 
* chandize which the Engliſh Buy at-their marts, come in carts over land from Burgundy, 
Cologne, &c.“ 

J&L Ireland's commadities; are hides and flh, as 3 herrings, _ hake; wool, li- 
4 nen cloth, and ſkins of wild beaſts,” (here we may remark the antiquity. of a linen manu- 
facture in Ireland). To keep Ireland in obedience to us is of great importance, and cannot 
be done without our being maſters at wal The ſame my lo. be ſaid i in velpert to Ca- 
46 lais.“ ö 

This Edi is not only curious on account. of its exhibiting a brick: Hiate-of the een ions 
and manufactures of the different countries of Europe, by which we perceive the wonderful 
alterations almoſt every where, in thoſe reſpects, throughout Europe, within the ſpace of about 
three hundred years; but it affords us alſo the ſatisfaction to know that even ſo early as this 
time, the great political maxim, never too often to be inculcated, —That without our being 
Always typerigs, to any nation on the ſeas, not only our trade, but even our very exiſtence as a 
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$439 free and independent nation muſt be loſt,—was well underſtood; n in ſome other, pointy 


they too frequently miſunderſtood their true commercial intereſts, * 
In p. 460, of the tenth volume of the Fœdera, we have an inſtance of the rate or nts 
WF of living, ſtill in England, by the-allowance made by King Henry VI. for the maintenance of 
I 11 | ſome Scottiſh gentlemen who were priſoners in the Tower of London; being only two ſhil- 
ngs each, or four ſhillings of our money, which is equal to ten ſhillings in point of * 
per week. Yet he allows eight pence per day, or four ſhillings and eight pence per weck. 
each of the two gentlemen appointed to look after their keeping there. 
In the next page of this volume, we find King Henry VI. in order to defray the expences 
of his voyage to France, borrows: fifty thouſand pounds of ſeveral perſons and communities, 255 
to be repaid out of the nd = Fifteenth granted 19 9 Parliament, v VIZ... 
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Of the city h ee — 8 6666 13 
Of the Cardinal of Wincheſter 5 * C 
— Sir John Cornewale, + = - 7 «- 
— the Prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, Fa TIN WG BE 
 — the Mayor and Commonalty of Briſtol, 5 - - 4 
— the like of the city of York,, = E eee NET 1 
— the city of Sarum. (which is the firſt inſtance. of its- ys in the 
Feaedera) — — — = — . 
— the city of Coventry, in two payments, <P" te — e 
— Sir Ralph Cornwall and others, | — - Ms 489 
'— the Men of Lynn, — o 
— of Glouceſter 3 OOTY wg 4 
— - of Northampton, — - 2 . 
ͤ— — of Doncaſter 49 — — — to SETS 
— — of Reading, » > — e — 
— — of Taunton, — . — 1 
—— of Bath, — — — - 4. 
— o Wells, - - 1 e 8 
— — of Banbury, — „ 5 | 
Theſe loans are here generally directed to be repaid o out of the tenth and fifteenth. of the re- 
ſpective counties in which the lenders lived. Many other perſons are in this ſame record 
named as lenders of one hundred {killings and fixty ffiillings each, by whoſe aid the whole 
ſum of fifty thouſand pounds is made up; but it would anſwer no Purpoſe of uſe or . 
to recite them all. 
In this ſame year, ſays Angelius a Werdenhagen, the Hanſeatic hiſtorian in his ſecond: 
volume, part ii. p. 10. the Hanſeatic league was obſequiouſly courted: by the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenburgh, for their aſſiſtance to his kinſman the Marquis of Miſnia. 
There appears in p. 467, vol. x. of the Fœdera, a remarkably ſingular method which Henry 
VI. took to raiſe money, viz. © By granting permiſſion to certain natives of Ireland therein 
named to reſide in England during life, notwithſtanding his late proclamation, command- 
ing all the Iriſh reſiding in England to withdraw into their own country for its defence, un- 


der the pain of impriſonment, and the forfeiture of all their 50 Some, for this indul- 
ü gente, 
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5430 N paid half a marks and a taylor and his wiſe in Glouceſter pak a mark, and ſome paid 


twenty ſhillings. 
In this ſame year alſo, the Society a Merchants of st. Thames Becket, uh We in our 3 


goods to the Netherlands, ſince named the Merchants Adventurers of England, had their for- 
mer privileges confirmed by a charter from King Henry VI. 


It way about this time that the commerce of the. preſent mercantile and opulent city of Glaſ- 


gow in Scotland took its firſt riſe. Its hiſtoriographer, who publiſhed his work at Glaſgow 


in the year 1736, expreſsly declares, that the firſt promoter of commerce in that city, was one 


Mr. Elphingſton, of a noble family, who in the reign of King James I. ſettled there and became 


a merchant. Glaſgow, before this time, was little better than a village, made up of the houſes 
of the clergy, and their dependents belonging to the metropolitan church there; and even con- 
tinued to be but an inconſiderable place, till after the reformation from popery. Neither 
was ſhe very eminent for foreign commerce, ſays that author, till within the memory of our 
grandfathers, when Glaſgow ſtruck into the American trade, even before the reſtoration of 
King Charles II. which commerce ſhe managed, though before the union of the two king- 
doms, and after the paſſing of the Engliſh navigation acts) by means of the port of White- 


| haven in Cumberland. And fince that happy union of the kingdoms, ſhe has carried her A- 


1431 


merican trade to ſo great a height, as to have the largeſt ſhare of it, next after London, Briſtol, 


and Liverpool, of any port in Great Britain, more eſpecially to our tobacco colonies. At 
home, Glaſgow is as remarkable for her induſtry, as her elder ſiſter Briſtol; and though ſhort 
of her in point of magnitude, wealth, and commerce, yet, in reſpec of every thing that may be 
called manufacture and improvement, her application very much reſembles the other. There 
are but few manufactures which Glaſgow has not attempted and improved: for inſtance, the 
diſtillery from melaſſus,—The refining of ſugar, —Soap-making,—The linen manufacture to 


a great height, &c.—They have alſo a great ſhare of the herring and other fiſheries. By all 


which, and ſimilar means, ſhe now ſurpaſſes the other towns of that part of the united king- 
dom, in commerce, ſhipping, wealth, and populouſneſs, Edinburgh in the laſt reſpe& alone 


excepted. If ſome other towns in her neighbourhood have declined in commerce ſince ſhe 


became ſo conſiderable, it is owing to their own negligence : for other ſea ports on the ſame: 
weſt coaſt of Scotland, have of late years, greatly proſpered in ſhipping and commerce, as par- 
ticularly the town and port of Dumfries. And although the more ancient ports on the eaſt 
coaſt of Scotland, ſuch as Aberdeen, Dundee, Montroſe, Dyſart, Kirkaldie, Leith, Borrow-- 
ſtonneſs, Dunbar, &c. be better ſituated for the trade of Norway, the Baltic, Germany, and 
Holland; yet Glaſgow, like Lancaſter, Liverpool, and Briſtol, is more advantageouſly ſitu- 


ated for the trade to Portugal, Spain, the „ and Africa, and moſt of all for that 
of America. 


= 


In the tenth volume, P- 491, of the Fidel we have King Henry the Sixth's warrant for- 
paying the expence of the Ambaſſadors of King James I. of Scotland at the Engliſh court for 


the ſpace of twelve days, viz. from the 2d to the 14th of March 1431, with a retinue of thirty 
ſix men and forty-two horſes, amounting to forty-nine pounds ſix ſhillings and eleven pence. 
halfpznny. This furely is: a confirmation of the different rates of living then and in our time; 
always, however, remembering, that their coins ſtill contained at leaſt twice the quantity of 
ſilver of ours of the ſame denomination. 

In this ſame year there happened ſeveral diſputes and. mutual complains between King Hen- 
xy. VI. of England, and Eric X. uus of Denmark and Norway, as appears by Meurſius's 
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1 454 SAN HISTORICAL AND CHRONO LOGICAL! DEDV erron” 


e 8 | rn oe FE . 
e 1331 Hiſtoria Danica, lib. v. "King Henry VI. had ſent his ambaſſadors to Eric for the renewal f | 
Ke _ . friendſhip; though at the ſame time. they complained of the ill uſage to Engliſh ſhips and ma- 
| . © Tiners in his kingdom of Norway in particular. Eric retaliates on the Engliſh ſhipping, and 
grievouſly complains, by his ſenators of Norway, that the Engliſh had not only taken on the 
ſea ſome of thoſe ſenators and held them in chains, but that the Engliſh continued forcibly to 
trade with Iceland, belonging to Norway, though always forbidden” to foreigners, and had 
even entered ſome of the ports of Norway in an hoſtile manner, with fire and ſword, entering 
their ſhips and deſtroying them, &c. The ſum of all whiek we conceive to be, that, as we 
have ſeen under the year 1429, the court of Denmark having, for their own pri vate advan- 
tage, prohibited the.reſort of foreign ſhips to fiſh on the coaſts of Iceland and Weſtmonia, and 
| inſtead thereof to come to Bergen in Norway, and no where elſe, there to buy their fiſh of the 
Norwegians at their own price; the ſhips of London, Briſtol, Hull, &c. diſdaining ſuch an 
_ unreaſonable reſtraint, had reſorted, as formerly, to the coaſts of thoſe iſlands for the fiſhery 
of cod and ling, upon which ſcuffles had happened between the Engliſhand Daniſh ſhips, and 
great damages had enſued, as appears by an act of Parliament of the tenth of King Henry VI. 
cap. iii. for obtaining redreſs of the unjuſt ſeizure, in one year only, of no ſmaller a ſum 
than twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling in merchandize belonging to Engliſh merchants 
„trading to Norway, Swedeland, Denmark, and Finmark. In regard” ſays this ſtatute, 
+. that none of the Daniſh ſubje&s come hither to trade, nor nothing have in the ſame realm 
of England.” Whereof it was ordained, * that letters of requeſt under the privy ſeal be 
« granted to the ſufferers ; and if reſtitution be not forthwith made to them, the King will 
« provide a remedy.” It ſeems five thouſand pounds of this ſum belonged to York and Hull, 
the reſt to other ports. Even very lately, and in our days, there have been diſputes between 
the Danes and Hollanders on a ſimilar account. pf OA IL, os Eg = > 
About this time alſo, we find the Holſteiners and the Vandalic Hans-towns at cruel war with 
this Eric X. King of Denmark, &c. which war proved the occaſion of introducing into the 
Baltic Sea, the more frequent reſort of the ſhips of foreign nations without that ſea, though 
till now but little frequented by them; eſpecially the Hollanders and Engliſh more frequently 
reſorted thither. The Hans-towns juſtly perceiving, though ſomewhat too late, that this 
would prove a great detriment to their own commerce within that ſea, as in the end it did, 
they now judged it prudent to ſue King Eric of Denmark, for a peace they had before ſo often 
ſlighted. Penſionary de Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, part i. cap. xxiv. obſerves, 5 That 
„ heretofore in Flanders, Brabant, and Holland, many inhabitants were maintained by ma- 
„ nafaftures, fiſheries, and traffic, whilſt the Eaſterlings'”—that is, the Hans-towns on the 
ſouth ſhores of the Baltic Sea. were the only carriers and mariners by ſea : but the Hans- 
% towns, or Eaſterlings, gradually loſt the ſame to the Dutch; the owners of their freight- 
« ſhips being, by degrees, compelled by the Dutch. manufaQures, fiſheries, and traffic, to 
e forſake the Eaſt country, and to ſettle in Holland.” This is a very juſt and judicious ob- 
' ſervation on the origin of-the great quantity of ſhipping, which the Dutch have ſo long poſ- 
ſefſed. 4" TE e d ee 
In this ſame year, Pope Eugenius V. confirmed to John II. King of Spain or Caſtile, (what 
he before enjoyed) the poſſeſſion and property of the Canary Ifles, agreeable to the ignorant 
bigotry of thoſe times, which in may caſes ſuffered the rights and property of -princes to be 
determined by the Papal chair. . if n 
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2er very long wars between the tro potent wereantile Ae of Venice and h at 


length they both became weary of fighting, the laſt naval engagement happening in the year 


1437, near the iſle of Scio 1 in the emen le a e was Ls nen them 
in the year following. 


From this period, kiflorians nd aha ho Geaoels 0 a declined ir in power, as ne- 
ver after to be a match for n ee, ſtill ene in other r reſpecas WN d 


imp gin; 4 
1433 


* 


The Council of Baſil 1 gtüng now, we find coeds; in the tenth volime of: this 8 un- 
der this year, relating to it; and particularly concerning licences granted by King Henry VI. 


for ſending great quantities of money out of England by the Cardinal Biſhop of , 


that weak King's great favourite, and alſo by other biſhops and clergy going to that council. 


In p. 538, we find that n alone carried out at one time, tha year, the dam of ten thou- 


ſand pounds of our coin. 
In p. 567, of that volume, we again have the repetition of another great yy to England, in 


the people's ignorant zeal for pilgrimages to the church and ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtel- 


1434 


deemed uninhabitable. 


la, in Gallicia. The method then was, for the crown to grant licences to the maſters of ſhips 
for their carrying out a limited number of pilgrims, being now in all five hundred and twenty 
perſons. And the following year no fewer than two thouſand four hundred and fixty perſons 
from many different cities and towns in England, who carried out confiderable ſums of mo- 
ney, not only for their neceſſary expences, but for offerings and other fooleries in that ſort of 
ſuperſtitious zeal. 
thouſand one hundred perſons, beſides an indefinite number in a ſhip of the Earl of Oxford's. 
There was, as in the former licences, a prohibition againſt carrying more money or bullion - 
with them than they had need of ; but as without doubt, many, or moſt of them, were per- 
ſons of good abilities, much money muſt thereby have been r carried out of the king- 
dom. | | | 

The city of Hamburgh was, by this time, REN ſo conſiderable in naval commerce, that 
in the year 1433, its fleet vanquiſhed forty pirate ſhips in a ſea fight, and brought them all 
priſoners to Hamburgh, where they were put to death. Their learned hiſtoriographer Lam- 
becius, for proof hereof, cites Krantzius's Vandalia, and Ubbo Emmius's Frifian Hiſtory ; 
and adds, that they alſo reduced to their obedience and actual poſſeſſion the city of Embden, 
now the capital of Eaſt Frieſland, which had long been a men for thoſe pirates with their 
PROPS the EN | 

By this time the ſhips fent out by Prince Henry of Portugal, on „ e ſouthward on 
the weſt coaſt of Africa, had doubled, or paſſed beyond, the till then terrible Cape Bajador, 
and to their comfort found the country inhabited: whereas all ſouth 91 that Cape was before 

The Genoeſe, though ſtill ſubject to * Duke of Milan, and greatly n in point of 
their maritime ſtrength, gained great naval reputation, and alſo a rich booty, by their having, 
with but twelve large ſhips of war and a few gallies, vanquiſhed, taken, or deſtroyed, a ſupe- 
rior fleet of Alphonſo King of Arragon and Naples, on the coaſt of Italy, only one ſhip eſcap- 
ing. And the Kings of Arragon and Navarre were brought priſoners to Genoa, with many 
princes and lords of their retinue taken in that naval engagement. 

The city and republic of Florence continued, throughout all this fifteenth contin to en- 
Jay a very great commerce, both inland and foreign ; but as their great riches occaſioned con- 
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g 1 tinual 


In volume xi. in the year 1445, we find the ſame zeal licenſed for two . 
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42 AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUBTION | 


1434 'tinual W as is s generally the caſe in all free Kates, Coſme de Medieis, a very rich ci citi> 
zen, whoſe overgrown wealth had, by his anceſtors, been' acquired as eminent merchants, be. 


coming at this time extremely popular in that great city, was, in this year 1434, by the people, 


elected their prince. Yet his grandſon, Peter, having leagued with the French King, Charles 
VIII. without the knowledge of the Senate, was ejected by the Florentines, who thereupon 


reſtored the former popular freedom of their republic. Nevertheleſs, the family of the Me- 


dicis ſtill retained a very great ſway in Florence, which occaſioned a confederacy of ſeveral 


other great families of that city, ſupported by the court of Rome, who, in a conſpiracy, It. 


tacked the two brothers, Julian and Laurence de Medicis, at church, in the time of high 
maſs, when the former was actually killed on the ſpot. Lawrence having eſcaped, found 
means to incenſe the people againſt the conſpirators, in the year 1478, to ſuch a degree, that 


N Archbiſhop of P iſa, and ſeveral others of them were put to death, and the Medicis family 


remained in great wealth and „ a they were not able 40 di the ſovereignty 


during this century. 


In vol. x. p. 578, of the N the former order of King Henry VI. . his council was, 
in this year renewed, againſt his ſubjects reſorting to any other port belonging to his uncle, 


the King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, either for trade or fiſhery, and eſpecially for 


Iceland and Finmark fiſh ; but to North Bergen alone, purſuant to the declarations of the 
Daniſh court for that Wen ; and; probably, for the _ ſame reaſon aſſigned by us under 


the year 1431. 


Six Genoeſe carracks arriving at Sandwich, then à port of conflerable commerce (though 
ſince in ſome meaſure deſerted by ſea, and its trade loſt) we find, by p. 584, of vol. x. of the 
Fœdera, that the people of the Cuſtom-houſe there inſiſted on the Geneoſe paying cuſtom for 
their merchandize ad valorem, as they were uſually ſold there; but, upon the Genoeſe apply- 
ing to the King and Council, they obtained an order, that, for thoſe and! all other oe 


merchandize imported, the uſual cuſtems alone ſhould be demanded. 


The Chronicon Precioſum obſerves, that, in this year 1434, England had a very wet au- 
tumn, and wheat was dear for the two ſucceeding years, viz. at one pound ſix ſhillings and 


eight pence per quarter: yet, towards the cloſe of the year following, it fell again to five ſhil- 


lings and four pence, or ten fhilkings and eight pence of our money, which ſeems to have been 


near the uſual moderate or mean price of a quarter of wheat about that time in favourable 


years : wine being now at twelve pence, or two ſhillings of our coin, per gallon : ſo the rate 


of living was ſtill about four times as cheap as in our days. 


This ſame year, Amurath, the Turkiſh Sultan, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Greece, Mace- 
don, and Servia, ventured to beſiege Belgrade, which he was forced to relinquiſh hy the gal- 


lant John Huniades, a Prince of Hungary, who quickly regained Bulgaria and Servia; which, 


however, proved but a ſhort-lived proſperity, fince, in the ſucceeding ee with him 
and Uladiflaus, King of Poland, the Turk proved conqueror. 

In volume tenth, p. 627, of the Fœdera, King Henry VI. appointed 6 CondaiGhoriert to 
« meet either at Bruges or Calais, for treating with the Commiſſioners from the Maſter-Ge- 


* neral of the Order of St. Mary of the Germans in Pruſſia, and the Inhabitants of the Ci- 


« ties and Towns of the Community and Country of the Teutonic or German Hans So- 
<< ciety, for renewing the ancient treaties between them.” Thus we ſee, (which all the 


Hanſeatic hiſtorians alſo — that the Maſter-General of the Teutonic Knights of 


/ 


| | | Pruſſia 


Av D. 


with as ſuc t. 


1.36 
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457 
Pruſſia was ever We Head and Prong. 1 the Hanſeatic League, and'x was bits treated 


Ini 6 eo 2 $ WP TS 


In this ſame . 5 of he Feeder King Henry the- Sixrh's affairs in 8 run- 
ning quite retrograde, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and Earl of Flanders, &c. who, whilſt the 


Engliſh intereſt in France was proſperous, had owned him for King of France, and his lord 
paramount, now ſhook off his allegiance to our Henry VI. and even went fo far as to lay ſiege to 


Calais. Whereupon, Henry prohibits all manner of commerce with Flanders, without a ſpecial 


licence from himſelf. And whereas it appeared, that ſeveral foreigners, in friendſhip with 


England, had imported the merchandize of Flanders, whilſt all Engliſh ſubjects remained 


under the ſaid prohibition, Henry now; expreſsly prohibits all foreigners from en from 
Flanders either woollen cloth, flax, madder, or other merchandize. 


n the ſame tenth volume, p. 645, and 649, of the Fœdera, we find, that the Biſhop of 


_ Hols, io Iceland, by King Henry the! Sixth's licence, hires the maſter of a London ſhip going 


to that iſland, * to be his proxy or attorney, to viſit that biſhoprick for him, he, the faid bi- 
_ <<, ſhop, being greatly afraid of going thither, becauſe of the great diſtance both by ſea and land.” 


And there is another licence to the Biſhop of Skalholt, in an to hire an Engliſh ſhip 


to tranſport him and his family, &c. to that iſland. 


An act of Patliament of Scotland now decreed, That all the oi bf that kingdom, 
<<. exporting either wool or leather, ſhall give ſecurity to the cuſtomers of the ſeveral ports, to 
„bring home to the King's mint three ounces of ſilver bullion for every ſack of woul, and 
« the like for every laſt of hides which they ſhall have carried beyond-ſea,” .. 

This, perhaps, may be a proper place and time for quoting what Camden, in his Britan- 


nia, in the edition printed in 1607, ſays, concerning the city of Coventry: viz. That it was 


« enriched, ſome ages fince, by the, woollen manufacture and caps: that it was in thoſe days 


66 the only mart-town in Warwickſhire, 4 and. of greater reſort than could, have been well ex- 


pected from its inland ſituation. This conſiderable city has much increaſed in various 
ſorts of fine and light menen fince nden 8 time; ſo that it is at n a very large, 
populous, and opulent city. 8 U 

After a conſiderable . at 8 court of King Ge he Firſt of Scotland, between the 
ambaſſadors of England and France, to obtain Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, as a wife for 
Henry VI. of England, or Louis the Dauphin, afterwards King Louis XI. the French intereſt 
at length gained the Princeſs; who, eſcorted by ſeveral ſhips belonging to King James, got to 
France, round by the weſt ſide of Ireland, although the Engliſh fleet was ſent to intercept her. 

We may form a near judgment of the mean or middle rates of corn; and, by inference, 


of ſome other proviſions, from an act of Parliament of this fifteenth year of King Henry VI. 


cap. 2. viz. Corn being of ſmall price, that i is, wheat at ſix ſhillings and eightpence, and 
„ barley at three ſhillings and fourpence per quarter, may be carried forth of the realm with- 
ce out licence.” Now, ſuppoſing ſeven ſhillings per quarter, or fourteen ſhillings of our mo- 
ney, for wheat, and five ſhillings for barley, to have been, at that time, the mean or middle 
price; and if the ſame mean or middle price of both ſorts, .be thrice as much in our days 
and money, the inference i is, that living, by this method of reckoning, was till then, at leaſt 
four times cheaper than in our time; but then, we muſt not forget, that their ſhilling was 
ſtill about tice the weight of ours, and that dearneſs and cheapneſs has always a reference to 
the quantity of filyer in the coins; yet ſtill there is no ſmall difficulty in -preciſoly- determin- 
ing this point. | 
1 
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1436 


of the money given for the public occaſions : the firſt inſtance of which we find in this 
as mentioned in Sit Robert Cottod's:Abridgement-of the Records in tlie Tower, p. 


* 


AN HISTORICAL) AN D CHRONOLOGICAL DEDUCTION. 


In this century, the legiſlature) of England belt began to grant relief to deeayed at our 


year, 
ors, when; 


in 1436, out of the diſme and fifteenth levied on the laity, there wag allotted, for the relief 


1437 


King Henry VI. to Titus Livius of Ferrara, poet to Humplirey Duke of Glouceſter, 
King's uncle, in ſubſtance as follows :— That he be received and taken, in all reſpects, as if 


of decayed tons and een, the dam of W n de not Wünd ! in 
our printed ſtatute - book. Civ} rn neige to Zoot wor nunc 


In vol. x. p. 661, of the ee we e the, nr: ok eee on granted by 
the 


he were a native of England, arid ſhall be capable of holding any officer or employment in 


« E. ngland , may take or receive, buy and ſell, any lands, revenues, reverfions, advowſons, or 
other benefits ſor him and his heirs: to have and plead all manner of actions in all ents, 


nin all reſpeQs like a natural-born nn * n fuller naturalization can * 


ly be penned in any words whatever... 9) ce bark 36. 


In vol. x. p. 66, of the Fœdera, we FR ob ee W King Benry VI: TE Paal Ruſ- 


_ dorfe, Maſter-General of the Feutonic Knights of meer and the proconſuls and conſuls of 


the communities and cities- of the Teutonic Hans; being a renewat'of all the privileges 
<<. granted by either contracting party for one hundred years backward, in commercial and 


% nautical-concerns; and of the duties and cuſtoms on both fidess now agreed to! remain on 


1438 


vol m nee ee 1000 651-36 Som Yori 6 


the ancient footing.” This ſtipulation afforded: much altercation about one hundred and 


fifty years after this time, when Queen Elizabeth finally aboliſhed all the peculiar privi- 


leges of the Hans-towns. By this treaty alſo, © nineteen thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- 


four nobles and a half, due by King Henry VI. to the ſaid Maſter- General, were agreed 
1 to be paid in annual fums of five hundred marks ſterling, or one thouſand nobles yearly. 
The crown of Portugal being in alliance with that of England, King Henry VE. in this 


year, granted a licence to the Portugueſe agent in England, To export to Florence fixty 


«© ſacks of wool of Cotteſwold, in Glouceſterſhire, for the ſervice of the King of Portugal, in 
* order to procure at Florence e certain cloths of pole: and ll for that wm $ ui; "—Fadera, 
Thus the citizens of Florence worked up our wool, as Hal as that -6f came? cites nations, 
into fine cloths, with which they ſupplied many foreign parts, as they alſo did with the rich 
brocades and ſilks of various kinds; the fabrication of which rich and Sony: manufactures was, 
in thoſe times, confined ſolely to Italy. 
In the ſame volume, p. 713, of the Fœdera, King Houvy-" VI. upon ebnet for 


ſettling a new intercourſe of commerce between England and Flanders; aud alſo another 


commifſſion for the ſame . between Kune and tlie countries 1 Holland, Zealand, 
aud Frieſland. 


It was in the reign of Philip the Guct: Duke of Beens, as Petrus i Baptiſta Pürgus ob- 
ſerves, in his Treatiſe De Dominio Genuenſis Reipublicæ in Mari Liguſtico, lib. ii. cap. 10. 
and 13. in treating of the exploits of the Genoeſe, and of their waging war with great Princes, 
„That they denounced war againſt the Duke of Burgundy, then one of the moſt potent 
„ Princes in Chriſtendom, deckte he would not reſtore ſome Turkiſh ſhips taken by his 


© commanders in the Black Sea.“ By which we learn, firſt, that the ſhips of the induſtrious 


Netherlanders, even ſo early as, or perhaps ſomewhat earlier than this period, actually made 


the longeſt voyage they thought they could poſſibly make in thoſe times; ; for, 755 fa 


3 


ſo potent both by ſea and land.” The Geno6eſe had hot as yet broke with'the Turks, but ſtill 


held the port of Caffa in the Crimes, tlie ile of Chios in the Archipelago, And tie faburb of 
8 Pera at Conſtantinople; it was therefore their intereſt to keep meaſures with that people, who 
were their too near neighbours.” The Duke; or Doge of Genoa,/tells the Duke of Burgundy , 


« That the injury of taking thoſe Turkiſh thips is the greater, as tlie ſafeguard and defence of 
de the Whole Euxine or Black Sea, has, for Above one hundred years” paſt, been committed to 
&« the republic of Genoa, (by the Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople: he meatis) in Mawhich 


time, ſeldom or never, durſt any pirate new himſelf in that ſea. And if ally injury be re- 


e ceived in that ſea, it is our province to ſee right done to the injured.“ It appears alſo by 


our author's thirteenth chapter, he's 4 the Genoeſe had great command i in a number of cities 


«6 and ports in the Black Sea, not only « on the European and Tartarean, but alſs on tlie Afia- 


« tic ſhores of that fea; for, beſide their great emporium of Caffa, they had migiſtrates and 

« conſuls at Samaſtfa, Tana, De Lopoca, Boſphori, Cimbali, Sebaſtopolis, Sinope, Tre- 

* biſond, and,” what our author calls,” 4 Capitaneatum Gothia; ſome of which places 

| ſcarcely exiſt in our days; or, at leaſt; have ſo far changed their name and condition, as to be 
little better than objects of conjecture. A very few years more will ſhew;, that as well the Ge- 
Holt, as all other Chriſtian nations, were effectually excluded from entering that ſea. 


There was at this time, a renewal of the 5 8 S of 184 0 and commerce between Eng- 
land and Portugal. —Fcedeta, vol. x. p. 736. | 

King Henry VI. writes'to Eric X. King of Denmark, Na way; and 80 def erlag forth, 
on That although England ufually produces plenty of « corn, yet, by reaſon of a rainy ſeaſon, 
« corn, and more eſpecially rye, had this year failed in moſt parts of it. Wherefore he requeſts 
6 Eric, to permit a merchant of York, therein named, to fupply himſelf with what corn he 
4 may deſire to purchaſe, hearing that there is plenty thereof in his dominions.” This ſhews 
the neceſſary dependence which one country often has upon another; though perhaps infe- 
rior to it in moſt reſpects; and that the weather which hurts one part of the world, may be 
beneficial to another. Norway is indeed a barren land, but Denmark, more ' ipectally the 


fine iſland of Zealand, abounds with wheat, and other grain. 


« At this time,” ſays Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, 6 brite clergyman 
might ſupport himſelf with decency for five pounds per annum.” Now, this ſaid five 
pounds containing twice as much filver as in our days, or being equal to ten pounds, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that this ſam went as far as forty pounds would at preſent go in provi- 
ſions, cloathing, &c. So that, according to this computation, living was ſtill about four times 


as cheap s in our days: : that is, five pounds of their money, or ten pounds of our filyer coin, 


would then 80 as far in the neceſſaries of life, as forty pounds will go in the preſent times: 


wh ich ought always to be remembered in judging of the rates of living, until we come to the 
| reign of King Edward VI. 5 the Een coins were reduced to the ſame Pont er filver 


a8 in our own "day Rs. 


F Nenn rie wo ent Auge e 


Moreover, an 48 ot Patithinent in this eighteenth eit of Henry 4 xp is, in a good degree, 
a corroboration of the foregoing obletvatiob, by making the qualification of a Juſtice of peace 
in the counties at large, to be twenty pounds early in Hands or tenements: Becauſe,“ ſays 


this ML; « of late, men of mall behaviour, and who, for neceflity, do great 'extortion, had 


3M 2 "5" been. 
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1438" "Nethettinds to che | 
coaſts ; ; although, in our diy" it is nothing hack to a China or South cox voyage; Se- 
condly, that the Gendeſe were thett Ri ſo powerful, as to pre ſeribe laws in that ſea to a Prince 
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| 1439 6+ ech in commiſſion. But! t in corporations as it is $ alſo at preſent, juſtices; imerenotobliged 
tds have this qualification; bo 


Thus, we may conceive this qualification of Fett) pounds wan, e y nearly anſwers to 
111 te preſent qualification of one hundred pounds per annum. * 
Foreign merchants reſorting to, and alſo thoſe conſtantly. refiding 4 in 5 . wo ge- 
nerally, in old times, been moſt impoliticly u-treated, chiefly. through the inſtigation of cities 
and towns corporate, who were ever diſpoſed to monopolize and engroſs all trade to them- 
ſelves. Indeed, in the reigns of our wiſeſt/and beſt Princes, particularly i in that of King Ed- ES 
ward III. merchant-ſtrangers met with milder treatment, and the moſt unreaſonable ws 3} 7 5 
made in their disfavour, were either repealed or moderated ; but in the feeble and diſgraceful 
reign of King Henry VI. there. is leſs reaſon for Aftomihment” at even the * act of 
Parliament, of his eighteenth year, cap. 4. viz. | 
No merchant-alien ſhall ſell any merchandize in e to agg merchant-alien, 
MN upon pain of forfeiture thereof. The mayor, bailiff, or other chief officer of the city, bo- 
Cr rough, or town, whither any merchant alien ſhall-repair, ſhall aſſign to every ſuch alien an 
_ * hoſt, or ſurveyor, who ſhall ſorvvy all has buyings and ſellings, and regiſter them in a book, 1 
4 and certify them into the Exchequer, and ſhall have two-pence in the pound for all mer- 
* chandize by him bought or ſold. The fame alien ſhall fell all his merchandize for other 4 
„ merchandize,.or:for-money, and therewith buy Engliſh merchandize within eight months * 
13 Z of his arrival, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. But the merchants of Almain,” that is, 'F 
1 the German merchants of the Steel-yard, and the Hans-towns, ** ſhall not be comprized in this 
at.” This ſhameful ſtatute is long ſince aboliſhed; and it were to be wiſhed, for the credit 
of our anceſtors; that the. remembrance of it had. been entirely done away. 5 |  : 
In this ſame year, we have a ſtatute, cap. xx. confirming ſeveral. 8 ones, concerning ; vs 
the ſtaple of Calais, and which now makes it felony ta carry wool or wool-fels to any other Z 
place than to Calais; excepting, however, ſuch wools which paſs the Straits of Morocco; 
that is, as the ſtatute of 1435, cap. 11. expreſſes it, to the merchants of Venice, Genoa, Tuſ-- 
« cany, Lombardy, Florence, Catalonia, and alſo to the burgeſſes of Berwick. upon Tweed.” 
Much wool had, even in thoſe early times, been run out from creeks, and other obſcure parts 
of the kingdom, without paying the King's duty. and ſubſidy, ſo that the crown revenue was 
confi derably leſſened; which evaſions occaſioned felony to be, by this ſtatute, ; annexed.to for- 
mer penalties. . 
The ſixteenth act of this ſame: year directs, A That hots ſhall by ar one meaſure of cloth 
throughout the realm, viz. by the yard and the inch, and not by. the yard and the handful, 
« according to the meaſure of London.“ 
1440 Under the year 1386, we have exhibited an inventory of the ets filk-beds, tis of John de 
Neville, Lord Raby; and from the ſame judicious antiquary, Mr. Madox, in his Formu- 
lare Anglicanum, we now give an extract from the will of his ſon, Ralph Neville, Earl of 
4 Weſtmoreland, in the year. 1440, who left much the ſame quantity of plate as his father did: 
the intent of both extracts being to ſhew the grande ur and way of living of the great Engliſh. 
lords, even in thoſe leſs opulent times; by which ſome judgment may be even made of the 
commercial ſtate of the world at that time. Beſides his rich arras beds, ſome worked with - 
gold, and his plate, he leaves to every one of his. eſquires,. who ſhall be living with him at 
the time of his death, ten marks; to every valet, two. pounds; to every groom, one pound; 
to every page, fix thillings and LS ant to every gentle woman living with my wife, 
+ | ten 
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„in the Bantry one pound: for his funeral, three hundred marks; for a badge, one hundred 
<<: marks ; to rebuild a college, three hundred marks; for rebuilding the tower of a church, 
one hundred marks; to every conyent in the biſhopricks of York. and Durham, two 
pounds; to every monk in them, one pound: to every nunnery in the ſaid two dioceſes, 
one pound; to every unbeneficed enen of 10 u one ets to at er, 
6 fix ſhillings and eightpence.” - b 5 

By which legacies. alone, the grandeur of the great loads appears to . ** modem 
times, more eſpecially with reſpect to the quality and number of their domeſtics. n 

In vol. x. p. 753, to 755, of the Fœdera, we find King Henry Noda complaining, - in lis; 
turn, to the Maſter-General of Pruſſia, perpetual head of the Hanſeatic Confederacy, of various 
exactions and impoſitions, contrary to treaties, extorted by the people of Stetin, Dantzick, 
and other towns, from his ſubjects trading thither, as alſo for falſe fene, &c, for all 
which the King demands ſatisfaction. | 

Biſhop Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum cha the hols _— eee of the Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas to be two hundred and forty marks, which were equal to 
four hundred and eighty of our marks ; and the, Chief Juſlice of the King $ Bench to be two 
hundred and twenty marks, beſides five pounds fix ſhillings and eleven-pence halfpenny, for 
winter-robes, and three pounds fix ſhillings and ſixpence for ſummer robes : the other Judges - 
had one hundred and fifty marks each. And living then, or wheat, &c. being about four or five 
times as cheap as in our days, or according to the rate of our money, about two and one-half ' 
times as cheap, and the ſilver coins {till twice the weight of ours, the Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas ſalary was equal to twelve hundred. marks per annum at the preſent period, and : 
ſo i in proportion for the reſt. | | 

The Duke of Burgundy feeling the 1 inconvenience of ms at enmity with England, with 
which kingdom his Netherland ſubjects, on account of their commercial intereſts, could not 
long be at variance, had given full power to his Ducheſs to conclude a, truce with King 
Henry VI. for Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin, for three years: That ſo a good, ſincere, 
% and amicable intercourſe of merchandize,” ſays the King, in vol. x. p. 761, of the Fœdera, 
„may now be eſtabliſhed and augmented, between all our ſubjects, ng on this fide, the ſea . 
«© as-beyond-ſea, and thoſe of Brabant, Flanders, and Mechlin.” 

Moreover, in p. 792, as a corroboration of the above, we find “ the ſaid Netherlanders- 
agreeing to pay thirty two thouſand knights, (equitum or crowns, a Flemiſh coin, con- 

4 fiſting each of four ſhillings Flemiſh, by way of recompence for the 1 Murter, Welkneg, and 
« loſſes ſuſtained by Engliſh ſubjects. “ 

In the ſame volume, p. 761, we find a licence by King Henry VI. to o fixty perſons of Zea- - 
land, and other parts of the Netherlands, to come to England, upon information of their 
having found out a new and better method of making ſalt than had been before practiſed in 
his kingdom. - This is the firſt or earlieſt proje& for ſuch ſort of improyements.and i inven - 
tions, which we find in that great collection of our records. 

In the next page, 562, of the tenth volume of the Fœdera, the Biſhop of Skalholt, i in Iceland, . 
who had been confeſſor to the King of Denmark, obtained of King Henry VI. „That for- 
« aſmuch as neither corn, ſalt, wine, nor oil, nor any other liquor but. milk and water, nor 
£0 88 woollen cloth were to be found i in Iceland, he might lade, on two ſhips, a quantity 

aof corn and other proviſions, and alſo. ot cloth, for. his uſe, and to bring back into England 

| whe ſuch a4 
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„ emitted there.“ By which he meant their want of ſalt, corn, and wine. 


i 
' 
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mercer, who firſt praiſed it in the Abbey of Weſtminſter. When Fauſtus went to Paris, to 
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565 N tuch merchamlinerat Iceland afforded. . <6: Seeing,” ſays King Henry, DT A OI SOM dhe 


e offices of baptiſm and thie euchariſt, without our ſaid relief and help, are like to ceaſe > and be 
In Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgement of the Records, p. 626, there is a ſecond memorable 
WO oe or proof, that the Engliſſi people, even ſo early as the year 1440, underſtood the ex- 
Feldes of a navigation act, the former being under the year 1381, as the only means to pre- 
ſerve to themſelves the benefit of being the ſole carriers of their own merchandize, and of ag 


| much of thoſe of other nations as they could procure, It is a petition of the Houſe of Com- 


mons to King Henry VI. Requeſting, that no Italian, nor any other merchant beyond the 
Strait of Morocco, (that is, Gibraltar) ſhall bring any other merchandize into the realm, 


44 than ſuch as are growing or 1 in the ſame their own nn eg and that 


i br good reaſons i in the record.“ 


The anſwer of King Henry was, N King will be adviſed : „hien. . one knows 
to be a flat denial from the crown. 


Whether the King's own weak judgment, or, which is moſt g likely, the bribes of the Itali- 


ans to his worthleſs miniſters, produced this anſwer, is not perhaps eaſy to determine at this 


diſtance of time; but ſurely the petition was wiſely intended, being the very ſubſtance of the 
ſtatute which was enacted after the reſtoration of . Charles II. and 1 18 l in Nepal to the 
very great benefit of the nation. | 


In the ſame great antiquary's Abtädgemeüt of the Records, we find: ahaha in this ſame year, 


55 623, King Henry VI. ( direQs the fees and liveries of his juſtices, attorney, and ſerjeants, 
to be paid yearly out of the cuſtoms of the ports of London, Briſtol, and Hull.” From 
which we may probably infer, that thoſe three ports then carried on the greateſt foreign com- 


merce of any in England: the two firſt ports we are certain did ſo; and, by the great trade of 


| Aull, even ſo early as thoſe times, to the Hans-towns in the A hed it is ae ede it Was 
then next in commerce to the other two ports. | 


Tue diſcoverers, ſent out by Henry Prince of Portugal, on the weſtern coaſt of Africa fouth- 


ward, having ſailed beyond the till then terrible Cape Bajador, without having turned black, 


'or become negroes, as fome ignorant people in thoſe times imagined, and ſtill continuing their 
diſcoveries, they at length, in 1440, or, as others are of opinion, in 1441, got as far ſouth as 


Cape Blanco, from whence they brought home ſome of the natives, and alſo ſome gold duſt 


out of a river, which they therefore named Rio del Oro. In ſhort, they got, in the year 1446, 


as far as the river Senegal; and in 1447, to Cape Verde, and thence to Rio Grande. And al- 
though the Portugueſe diſcoverers this year loſt their great patron Prince Henry, his nephew, 
" Alphonſo V. King of Portugal, became equally zealous in patfoniding diſcoveries of the ſame 


Kind, as will, in ſome meaſure, be ſeen in its place. 


In, or about this year, was the moſt uſeful and beneficial Art of Printing firſt found out, 
and, in a few years after, practiſed in moſt parts of Europe. The city of Haerlem, in Holland, 
contends ſtrongly for the honour of this invention, where they pretend to ſhew books printed 
by their Koſter as early as the year 1430. Others are of opinion, that at Mentz in Germany, 
printing was firſt invented by John Fuſt, or Fauſtus, about this time, and improved by Peter 


Shoeffer, his ſon-in-law : but the moſt prevailing opinion rs, that one William Gurtemburg, 


a citizen of Mentz, was the original inventor. The city of Straſburg alfo contends for this in- 
vention by one Mantel. Printing Was brought into England by William Caxton '6f London, 


put 
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r440- put this zur adn in is ſald he wt condemned to be burned,” as: a conjurer, A1 the 
Parliament of Paris; and to fave his life, he was forced to diſcover his invention to the 
Archbiſhop of Paris. Whether Haerlem, Mentz, or Straſpurg had this invention is of no 
importance to the reſt of the world, and therefore we ſhall not dwell on it. It is, however, of 
importance to obſerve, that the high prices of books, before this happy invention, certainly 
_ circutaferibed knowledge very much; and the reduction of the prices; hy means of this new 


5 art, proved the means of diffuſing knowledge through all ranks of people, more or leſs, as well 
8 laity as clergy. And as two of the moſt uſefal, as well as conſiderable branches of knowledge, 


were geography and hiſtory, we find, that not only the hiſtories of various ccuntries were ſoon. 
printed off at reaſonable rates, but alſo charts and maps of the earth, and of its ſevetal ſub- 
divifions, came afterwards to be publiſhed: but theſe laſt were naturally of a latet date than the 
hiſtorical works; becauſe, although the magnetic virtue of the needle was known prior to 
printing, yet the mariner's compaſs did not come into general uſe till tovards the cloſe of this 
century. Printing then made the world better known, and this knowledge, though at firſt: 
only theoretical or ſpeculative; ſoon produced a deſire in many to viſit foreign nations; and, 
finally, fuch viſits en new channels of traſh & to be PEEL to the id n of 
9 countries. | | 
1441 The Hollanders and R Fork loſt t to the abu: of I chad winter on the 
ſeas, by the depredations and other violences of the Hanfeatic Eaſterlings, ever unmeaſurably 
jealous of other nations, without the Baltic, interfering with a trade they had ſo long mono- 
polized, and not being able to obtain, in an amicable way, any ſatis faction for thoſe loſſes, 
the cities and towns of Dort, Haerlem, Amfterdam, Gouda, Rotterdam, Hoorne, Enchuy-- 
ſen, Middleburg, Veere, Fluſhing, and Armuyden, fitted out a great number of warlike 
ſhips, by way of reptiſals; and having twice beaten tlie Eaſterlings at fea, and taken great 
riches from them, they brought them to a very advantageous peace, or rather truce, for 
twelve years, in 1444; and, alſo,” ſays De Witt's Intereſt of Holland, part ii. chap. 1. 


1 f with their allies, the Spaniards, Venetians, and Pruſſians: the other Netherland provin- 
8 ces,“ adds that able author, though likewife fabje& to Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
n. 7 not concerning themſelves in thoſe matters.“ This ſucceſs of the Hollanders, it ſeems, 
5 6 had ſo raiſed the envy of the Danes and Swedes, that their trading towns joined the Han- 
1 | ſeatics ; but, in the end, the Hollanders' proved too powerful for them all. It ſeems, the 
E Hollanders had taken an entire fleet of Eaſterlings from the Bay of Biſcay ; and the Pruſſians, 


attempting to eſcape with twenty-three ſhips, ſays the Annales Flandrie, fell firſt into the 
Hollanders hands; after which triennial Nr, 1 or truce was anne between them 
at Copenhagen, as above. . f 
1442 „ In this year,“ ſays Sir Robert G s Poſthuma, ** vidiah the wenttisth of Henty VT. 
the Commons of England exhibit a bill for the guard of the ſea, aſcertaining" the number 
Hof ſhips, aſſefs the wages, and diſpoſe of prizes of any fortune; to which the King accord- 
eth. And that the Genoeſe may be declared enemies, for aſſiſting the Turks in the ſpoil of 
++: 2h Knights of Rhodes.” (The Genoeſe'were, by this time, very much at the mercy of 
the Turks, who were now maſters-of all the Greek empire, the city of Conſtantinople alone 
excepted ; though ſome authors accuſe the Genoeſe of having aſſiſted the Turks in diſtreſſing. 
the Knights of Rhodes for private advantage.) And that the privileges of the Pruſſian and 
and Hans-toyn merchants might be ſuſpended, until eompenfation be made to the Englith. 
_ tor the wrongs'they have done them.“ The Tagen: merchants now interfering with the Han- 
| ſeatics 
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: ſlaves; ; and gold now ſtopping their former complaints, the following year the town of Lagos 
ſent forth, by the King's permiſſion, caravels for that trade, at its own expence. Thus 
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' a ſeaties in ehe commerce of the Baltic ea the _— had thereupon committed frequent infules 
[7-6 on che Englith ſhips in thoſe parts. | 


In vol. xi. p. 2, of the Foedera, we Vers a Nene ian of a Steine granted by 
King: Henry VI. to à Venetian merchant and his ſon, with the ſame privileges as in the for- 
8 under the year 143), viz. Of freely buying and ſelling, ſuing, and bei 


ſued, of holding lands, taking legacies, &c. equally with any Engliſh ſubjeßt.“ And it 


concludes, That this grant under the privy ſeal, &c. is, by N of e and 


1 for the conſideration of forty marks, paid into the hanaper “. 50 


The worſted fine ſtuff manufacture muſt have been conſiderably 3 at t the hs of Nor- 


R wichs and alſo in other parts of Norfolk, when, in the twentieth year of Henry VI. a ſtatute 
was made, cap. 10. directing, That every year, during four years, four wardens of worſted- 


«© weavers ſhall be choſen, to do right, and make due ſearch of worſteds in Norwich; and 


4 two in Norfolk, and of what en and nn all ſorts of worſteds made in . and 


„Norfolk ſhall be. 
And, in the twenty-third of Mane VI. cap. 4. „There were ous ſach de appointed 


$ 5 « yearly for Norfolk, as well as the city of Norwich, for three years; and their power of in- 


* ſpeCting the true making of worſteds was thereby to extend to Suffolk.“ Thus has the 


city of Norwich, and the countries adjacent, been famous for the manufacture of thoſe 
fine worſted ſtuffs for about four hundred years paſt, down to our own times, much to their 


on and the nation's advantage; very great quantities of * worſted . erapes, &c. being 
* exported to many parts of the world. 


James Howell, in his Londinopolis, p. 75, tells us, That King Loney VI. ſettled lands 


for maintaining five ſcholars at Oxford, (he does not name the college) at the rate of ten- 
- pence each per week: which ten-pence, equal to twenty-pence of our money, would then 


go as far as about fifty-pence will in our days, being not quite ſeven-pence farthing per day 
for each ſcholar's maintenance of our money, or one penny three-ſeyenths of their money per 
day. 


The Portugueſe begin to „. with the natives on the weſt cog of Africa for gold and 


were the Portugueſe further ſtimulated to go on with additional diſcoveries, until, as we ſhall | 

ſee towards the cloſe of this century, they n ſuch new and important ſcenes as amazed 

all Chriſtendom. 1 | | 11%; 

Me have already, in the years. 12 99 ad 128 * taken notice © of: the 8 of e- 
duits in London; yet a record in the Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 29, ſets this ſubject ſtill in a fuller 
light, viz „ Firſt, it recites a grant made in 1237, to the mayor and citizens of London, by 
Gilbert de Sanford, lord of the manor of Tyburn, of certain ſprings and waters there, to 
be conveyed in pipes for the uſe of the faid city. Secondly, another grant, in 1354, by 
% Alice Chatham, lady of the ſaid manor, to the ſaid city, of twenty-four ſquare feet of 
« ground, for the head of a fountain in the town of Tyburn. Thirdly, in the year 1439, 
i the abbot and convent of Weſtminſter granted and confirmed to the city of London a cer- 
«© tain head of water, and certain ſprings in his manor of Padington, and alſo in his manor 
of Eybery. All which grants were now again confirmed by-the King and Parliament, for 
„ the confideration of twenty pounds paid into the hanaper. And by another deed, in the ſame 
volume, p. 33, this ſame year the King n licence to the city, freely to buy, wherever they 
oy rok | 


A. b. 


1443 G two hundred i 


TEE THE: ORIGIN OP COMMBRCK: | . 0 44; 


the ſtandard in Cheaphde, for e of an eminent croſs over ws ow 3 conduit 
< jn that ſtreet. = d eee . 9 85 


The village of Tyburn was, Wk this time, come to utter defolation, f that no. 1 


| «i it remained. It may, perhaps, be a doubt, whether the ſprings and head of water men- 


tioned in the firſt "os ſecond grants, be pn the fams- as thoſe above-mentioned in the 285 . 
1439. 0 


The 3 ene at Eyberys e now called Eighbarybain,-» we well remem- 


| ber, ſtood entire about forty. years ago with its door and window, at the upper end of the 


firſt field north of the town of Iſlington; but the poorer neighbours and hay- makers have gra- 


from its original nn age an arched 9 9 yards”: in inn further up 
the ſecond field. po 

The old anonymous author « the Chronica Sic publiſhed by tandentrotie at Mas: 
vans relates, That Chriſtopher III. King of Denmark and Norway, being greatly in- 


* cenſed againſt the Hans-towns, held a convention of ſeveral Princes, viz. the Marquis of | 


Brandenburg, the Duke of Mecklenburg, two Dukes of Brunſwick, and many other Prin- 
* ces, for the forming of a league againſt the ſaid Hans-towns ; but, it ſeems, the Duke of 
de. Slefwick not coming into their meaſures, as Hwy 1 that confederacy N abor- 
ce. tive.“ f | | i 

King Chriſtopher, however, as an additional e of his hatres to the Mara towns, 


granted a free commerce throughout his kingdom of Norway, formerly almoſt entirely mo- 


nopolized by the Hanſeatics, to the people of Amſterdam, and alſo to thoſe of Zirickzee in 
Zealand. Meurſius, in his Hiſtoria Danica, lib. 5. 

From the ſame author we learn, that Copenhagen, at preſent the capital city of Defiant, 
was the property of the Biſhop of Roſchild, the ancient capital of Denmark, till this year, 
when the biſhop ſurrendered it into the hands of King Chriſtopher III. Wherefore we can 
ſcarcely think it was a very important place before this time; but its fine harbour, and happy 


ſituation, very probably, firſt induced that King to think of making it the capital rehdence of 


the Kings of Denmark. 


1444 King Henry VI. of England, or rather his bad miniſters, in order to oblige the Daniſh 


court, ſtill went on in their former courſe, of ſuffering the Daniſh monarchs to confine all 
the commerce of the Engliſh in the North Sea to the fingle port of Bergen: for, in the 


eleventh volume, p. 57, of the Fœdera, there is a prohibition of King Henry VI. directed 


to the ſheriffs, That none of his ſubjetts preſume, on any pretence whatever, to ſend any 
„ ſhips to Iceland, or to any other part of the King of Denmark's dominions prohibited by 


4 that crown to be reſorted to, under the forfeiture of their ſhips.” —See the years 1429, 1431, 


and 1434, for the grounds of this prohibition... 

In the ſame volume, p. 67, of the Fœdera, King Henry VI. 1 England renews Eng- 
& Jand's ancient commercial correſpondence and friendſhip with the places, countries, and 
** dominions of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, and the inhabitants thereof; and thereby 
«© empowers his ambaſſadors to redreſs all grievances on both ſides.” 

In this record it is remarkable, that there is not the leaſt mention of any Prince or Sove- 
reign of thoſe countries. Which ſeems to confirm what Penſionary De Witt, Sir William 


Vor. I. | | ES A Temple, 


Ry 


odder of lead, for new making of their a the PUPS. TY at 


dually carried away every ſtone, without leaving a ſingle veſtige of it. Yet the fine ſpring it- 
ſelf was long before diverted from that conduit, and ran to waſte near to it, as it ſtill does, 
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M. 1 8 
1444 Temple, and 1 write, concerning the great power of the ſtates of thoſe provirices i in 1 old 5 
times, ſo far as even to make commercial treaties with foreign nene, Wan Ne or 
ſuffering themſelves to be controlled by their Counts. n | 
Tue opinion that one metallic, or other foreign and extraneous Caſtings or matter might be 
changed or tranſmuted into another, was, it ſeems, early propagated by certain chymical 
geniuſes, whoſe obſervations. of the ſurpriſing alterations produced in certain ſubſtances and 
metals by the force of heat and fire, carried their imaginations further than their judgments. 
could reaſonably ſupport. _ T he firft inſtance of this kind to be met with in our records is in. 
vol. xi. p. 68, of the Fœdera; wherein “ King Henry VI. grants a licence to John Cobbe, 
. «. ireely to work in metals, he having, by philoſophical art, found out a method of transferring 
& ;mperfe& metals into perfect gold and filyer.” This bubble, commonly known afterwards 
by the name of the philoſophic powder, or ſtone, was ſeveral times encouraged by public au- 
thority in the ſequel of this century, and oftener in ſucceeding periods, all over Europe. Even 
in our own times, though not from any public encouragement, there have been perfons weak 
enough to labour for many years to find out this ſecret, though no other difcoyery was made, 
but that they themſelves, in the end, were utterly undone by ſuch an irrational purſuit, | 
In p. 60 of vol. xi. we find King Henry VIth's phyfician, John Faceby, had, for ſome years 
paſt, enjoyed a ſalary of one hundred pounds yearly, equal in quantity of filver to two hun- 
dred pounds of our money, and would then go as far as about or near five hundred Ie | in 
OUT days. 


And, in the year 1446, p. 124, the ſame ſalary was allowed to os called i apache in Me- 
dicinis to the King and Queen. 

John Wheeler, who was ſecretary to, and bn for the company called; The Merchant 
Adventurers of England, and wrote a ſmall quarto Treatiſe of Commerce, printed in 1601, 
has, in his publication, ſupplied the public with a great deal of matter relating to the hiſtory 
of that company, and alſo of the famous city of Antwerp, &c. which, therefore, we ſhall have 
frequent occaſion to make uſe of in different periods. 

He acquaints us, That, in the year 1444, that company, under its then name of The 
Merchants of the Brotherhood of St. Thomas Becket, quitted their reſidence in Middleburg 

in Zealand, then judged unhealthy, and ſettled at Antwerp; where,” ſays he, and at 
„ Bergen-op-Zoom, the Company has for the moſt part refided ; ſave that, in King Henry the 
„ Eighth's reign, they removed to Calais for a time, till, by the earneſt interceſſion of the 
„ Lady Margaret, Ducheſs of Savoy, they ſettled again in the Low Countries at Middleburg, 
and afterwards at Antwerp; at their arrival at which laſt named city, they were met by the 
«© magiſtrates. and citizens without the town, and conducted with ſolemnity to an entertain- 
«© ment.” He adds, that when Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, firſt granted privi- 
« leges to this company, in the year 1446, under the name of the Engliſh Nation,“ a name, 
ſays Wheeler, they have ever ſince been known by there, there were but four merchants in 
„the city of Antwerp, and only fix veſſels, merely for river navigation, they having then no- 
„maritime trade: but in a few years after this company's ſettling there, that city had a great 
* number of ſhips belonging to it, whereby it was ſoon much enlarged; and houſes therein 
«© which uſed to be let for forty or ſixty dollars, were now, that is in the year 1601, let for 
„three hundred or four hundred, and ſome for eight hundred dollars yearly rent.“ We are, 
| however, to diſtinguiſh carefully between this company and that of the merchants of the 
aple, which was, in the year 131 35 fixed at r ; but was merely for wool, and at a 
| time 


A. D. 
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Or THE ORIGIN or comnvres. 


1444 time when commerce was, every where weſtward, at a low a; whereas, the other: company | 


1445 


was for wool, woollen cloth, leather, lead, tin, and all other * ſtaple e and in a 
time of much more advanced ſtate of commerce. 

Under the ſaid year 1444, the old French book, entitled the Grande Cbronidoe de Hollande, 
Zelande, &c. relates, That Henry Burſſele, or Van Borſelen, Lord of Veere, or Camp- 
„ yeere, in Zealand, did, in that year, fit out ſeveral large merchant ſhips, with which he 
«© traded far and near on the ſeas, and thereby gained a vaſt eſtate in lands and lordſhips in 


Zealand; and by which means e the city of Veere became flouriſhing i in a heeE 


« and commerce.“ | 
It was but a few years before this time, that King James I. of Scotland married his daughter 


Mary to Wolfred Van Borſelen, Lord of Veere; whereupon the Scotiſh ſtaple was removed 
from Bruges to Veere, where it has generally remained to the preſent time; which removal 


4 


was properly the firſt advancement of the commerce of that city. 
The Chronicon Precioſum gives us the prices, in the year 1444, of the following proviſions, 
Viz. wheat four ſhillings and fourpence, or eight ſhillings and eightpence of our money, per 
quarter. A fat ox one pound eleven ſhillings and eightpence, or three pounds three ſhillings 
and fourpence of our money. A hog three ſhillings, or ſix ſhillings of our money. A gooſe 
threepence, or ſixpence of our money. Pigeons fourpence per dozen, money being then twice 


the weight of our modern coin. At this rate, an equal quantity of our money would pro- 


bably, on a medium, go then about five times as far as in our days; ſo that the prices were 
what would be equal to the following ones with, us, viz. wheat two pounds three ſhillings and 
fourpence per quarter. A fat ox fifteen pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eightpence. A hog one 
pound ten ſhillings. A gooſe two ſhillings and ſixpence. A dozen pigeons three ſhillings 
and fourpence. It was this ſame year enacted by Parliament, that when wheat was ſo cheap 
as ſix ſhillings and eightpence per quarter, rye four ſhillings, and barley three ſhillings, thoſe 
three ſpecies of corn might be exported without a licence. 

In the year following, the ſame author gives us the following prices of proviſions, viz. 
wheat as above, at four ſhillings and fourpence per quarter. Ale per gallon one penny half- 
penny, Hay per load three ſhillings and fixpence halfpenny. A young ſwan three ſhillings, 
A gooſe threepence. One hundred ſtock fiſh for ſeventeen ſhillings and ſixpence. Three 
thouſand red herrings for one pound eleven ſhillings. Bullocks and heifers at five ſhillings 
each ; theſe were probably but calves, alſo fine linen for ſurplices and the altar, at eightpence 
per ell. 

We learn, the ſame year 1445, from Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Records, that 
five thouſand pounds was given by Parliament for the relief of decayed and waſted towns, 
in the twenty-third of Henry VI. though it be not in the printed ſtatute book. 


2446 The extenſive ſtone edifice, ſtill party Ting; called Leadenhall, in SO, is firſt. 


erected for a public granary. 

In vol. xi. p. 140, of the Peer &c. we have a commercial truce for twelve years, con- 
cluded between King Henry VI. and the inhabitants of Flanders, Ghent, Ypres, and the cities 
of Brabant. The chief points hereof were: 

I. The Engliſh were to have liberty to traffic with all merchandize in thoſe parts, both 
« by land and water; (artillery and gunpowder only excepted,) and the ſame liberty 1 is allow- 
ed to thoſe of Flanders and Brabant, in England, Ireland, and Calais. 


3\N 3 4 II. An 
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746 4 II. An entire freedom: on botli fide, of fiſhing, whari; where, and how t they plete, 
and may enter each others ports, paying the cuſtomary dues of the country. 
III. The merchandize of either the King's, or the Duke of Burgundy's zes, VI 
at ſea by an enemy, ſhall not be fold nor landed in the ports of the other party. 
II. The merchant ſhips. of either party, wrecked or driven on ſhore in the le s coun- 
try by ſtorm, ſhall be POR "on with the * * the benefit of the legal pro- 
_ «©: prietors.. | 
Ne #: England' all 1 a brad aſa; or road, for the carriage of ry and mer. 
„ chandize, between Calais and Gravelines, for the benefit of the merchants of both parties. 
„ And Flanders, on her part, ſhall make a like broad road, for the uſe of the merchants and 
other paſſengers on the part of England, for ſafely paſſing and repaſſing along the Downs of 
54 8 Flanders, without being ſtopped or obſtructed, provided they” the Englith, © bring not 
% their dogs with them,” Hard on e N 80 —_ of a „nor do wy damage 
4 there. 
n The Engliſh Sn mall his 1 in Das Pleers and Mechlin, inns for their 
particular accommodation, where they ſhall enjoy all due ſafety and ene and ſhall 
be as favourably uſed as thoſe of any other nation reſorting thither.” 
_ King Henry VI. in this year, being the twenty-fourth of his reign, makes a rhe or grant 
to the mayor and burgeſſes of Briſtol of their town in full propriety, all but the caſtle, and 
without accounting to him; they paying yearly to him the ſum of one hundred and two 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and fixpence ; to the Abbot of Tewkſbury for tythes fourteen pounds 
ten ſhillings to the prior of St. James's in Briſtol three pounds, and to the conſtable of * 
caſtle thirty- nine pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſixpence. 0 

In the year 1485, being the firſt year of King Henry VII. this A was es into the 
bands of that monarch, who made Briſtol free, and diſcharged it from all quit rent. 

The Hanſeatic hiftorians relate, that the Lubeckers, being become very rich and powerful, 
did, in the year 1446, lend King Chriſtian I. of Denmark a great ſum of money, in his urgent 
neceſſity, for which favour, they allege, he made very ungenerous returns, by plaguing and 
cramping their commerce, and exciting other Princes to diſtreſs them by various ways. 

A bailiff of huſbandry in England, at this time,” ſays the Chronicon Precioſum, had a 
85 yearly falary, befide his diet, of one pound three ſhillings and fourpence; alſo five ſhillings - 
„for his cloathing yearly. A common ſervant in huſbandry fifteen ſhillings. The chief 
6. carter and chief ſhepherd one pound yearly, with his diet, and four ſhillings each for eloath - 
ing. A woman ſervant ten ſhillings with diet, and for her cloathing four ſhillings. More- 
„ over,. a free maſon, or maſter carpenter, had fourpence per day, and his diet, and without 
„diet fivepence halfpenny per day. A maſter tiler, ſlater, rough maſon, &c. with diet, three- 
© pence, without diet fourpence halfpenny, or ninepence of our money. A woman labourer 
% twopence halfpenny and diet, and without diet fourpence halfpenny.” Now money then 
being twice as much as in our days, the maſter tilers, ſlaters, and rough maſons had what was 

equal to one ſhilling and tenpence halfpenny per day of our money, and the women Jabourers 
nearly the ſame ; ſo that the expence of BY n is near five times as mn as it was at 
that time. 
1448 In vol. xi. p. 195, of the Fœdera, we e ſee the-faſhidn of the filver plate of King Henry VI. 
which, in his neceſſity, he pawned out of his jewel office to two e of 2 — to 


| whom he owed three thouſand one hundred and fifty pounds, viz. 
| | + | 66-1. (ne: ; 
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% J. One great alms diſh gilded; made in the faſhion. of a rd will armed 1 men ib. os. 
4 gn board of her, weighing >» . Y e 67 9 
II. Two gilded flagons, ſcollop faſhion, | 8 5 e #2006 ene enen "of . 
« III. Two dozen of diſhes, lan ae, V . 
« TV. Six dozen of plates, N ) W185 7 | 


« V. Thirty-five gilt ſaucers, NM FE 


Jo 3 Total 350 Is 
This e of. i hg walt but double ” W of our money, could be but a ſmall - 
part of an adequate ſecurity for the ſum borrowed, and muſt therefore have . e delivered 
by way of additional pawn to ſomething already pledged. 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, having, in the year 1448, Jaid a tax upon Gale 4005 | 


the city -of Ghent refuſing to pay it, a war enſued between the Duke and that opulent 
| city, which laſted till 1453, when the. Gantois were obliged to ſubmit, and were pardon- 


ed; than which nothing can more plainly demonſtrate the great wealth and power of that 


ſingle city, and, at the ſame time, the high claims of immunities 1 in former times by the 


great cities of Flanders, approaching almoſt to independence. 

It ſeems the Netherlands, at this time, prohibited e Engliſh. woollen ado from 
being vended amongſt them: whereupon, a ſtatute was made in the twenty-ſeventh. of King 
Henry VI. cap. i. and in the year 1448, enacting, That if our woollen cloths ſhall be pro- 
<< hibited and not accepted in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand,” Flanders is not therein named, 
& then no merchandize, growing or wrought within the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, 


+ ſhall come into England, upon pain of forfeiture thereof.“ It is no wonder that the Ne- 
. therlanders were alarmed at the vaſt increaſe of the Engliſh woollen manufactures in about 


one hundred years, ſince they were firſt eſtabliſhed, as they occaſioned a ſenſible decreaſe of 
their own manufacture, which had formerly been the great ſource of all their wealth and power. 
It is faid alſo that the Engliſh cloths e to ben choſe of the Flemiſh fabric in the good- 


neſs of its manufacture. 


The very next ſtatute of this year ſhews the ſpirit of that Patton againſt the weak 
King's bad Miniſters. It ſets forth, - ** That the ſubſidies and cuſtoms of the ſtaple at Calais 
« did, in the reign of King Edward III. amount to the ſum of ſixty-cight thouſand pounds 
„ yearly ; whereas now it is not above twelve thouſand pounds; therefore, no licence grant- 
«© ed, or to be granted by the King, ' ſhall be available for the carriage of wools, fells, or tin 
1 to any place out of the realm but to Calais; and whoſoever doth obtain, accept, and put in 
execution any ſuch licence, ſhall be out of the King's protection.“ Here we may obſerve, 
that the countries within the Streights of Morocco are not now excepted, as in all former 
ſtatutes. \The Miniſters: had indeed made great emoluments by ſuch licences ſo frequently 
granted, though to the great diminution of the revenue. Yet it may be ſuggeſted that the great 
increaſe of the Englith woollen manufacture might, in ee contribute to che ape of the 
revenue on wool exported to Calais. 

The third ſtatute of this ſame year enjoins, 6-4 That merchant- aliens ſhall bend all their 
„money upon other merchandize,” of this 3 and all * WY no Re nor filyer, 
«©: upon pain of forfeiture thereof.“ | 

Pope Nicholas V. coming to the papal chair in e who was a great hee of Weng he 
erected the famous Vatican library at Rome, having procured books and manuſcripts from all 


parts 


IF, AN HISTORICAL. AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDVET1ON 
he 


1448 parts of the world. Petavii. Rat. Temporum, lib. ix. cap. 9. Such brief notices of any i 
dor the advancement of learning, or uſeful knowledge, though not immediately relative to 4 
merce, will, we hope, be conſidered as inſtrumental to the ee of arts: 0 , and 

| conſequently of commerce and manufacture. 

The Engliſh attempting to fiſh and trade on the coaſts of. Lada, PO contrary to the 
Daniſh Court's repeated prohibition, and alſo to King Henry Sixth's proclamations, con- 

flirming that prohibition, as already fully related, it ſeems that, on the Governor of Iceland's 

. © oppoſing the Engliſh there, they happened to kill him. In the year following, the Danes 
ſeized and confiſcated four Engliſh ſhips laden with merchandize from Pruſſia, by way of re- 
venging that outrage at Iceland. This ſeizure, ſays Werdenhagen, the Hanſeatic hiſtorian, 

_ occaſioned infinite trouble to the German merchants in England, that i is, thoſe of the Steel- 
yard of London, the Engliſh having conſtrued that capture to be done with the privity, and 
in concert with the Hans-towns, who had now made peace with Denmark; wherefore, their 
ſhips and perſons were ſei zed in England; and, during this ſeizure, that author accuſes thoſe 
of Cologne, and other occidental Hans-towns, of having deſerted their brethren of the oriental 
Hans- towns, by getting their own goods and perſons excepted. Indeed, ſuch kind of defec- 

tions of particular cities, through ſelf-intereſt, was very common throughout the hiſtory of 

the Hans- conſederacy, which was one of the cauſes of its declenſion: the city of Lubeck 
alone, according to Werdenhagen, never ſwerved from the public intereſt of the whole con- 
federacy. The German Princes having in vain ſued at the Engliſn Court for the releaſe of 
the ſaid ſhips, perſons, and merchandize, at length a naval war broke out between England 
and the oriental Hanſeatics, that is, the towns within the Baltic on the German and Pruſſian 
Shores, in which, according to the ſame author, the latter proſpered ſo far, as that, after ſe- 
veral years war, the Engliſh were obliged to come to reaſonable terms, through the interpoſi- 
tion of Charles Duke of Burgundy, and other Princes. 

Vet this author, on this occaſion, is fo inconſiſtent and confuſed, as to tell us, that the 
oriental Hans-towns, feeling their heavy loſſes from the capture of their ſhips by the Engliſh, 
entered into a confederacy with France, which obliged King Edward IV. to come-to an ac- 
commodation, by allowing the Hanſeatic merchants ten thouſand pounds ſterling for their 
loſſes, in the year 1473, or rather, according to Thuanus, in 1474. It ſeems, the city of 
Cologne, after this accommodation, was obliged to entreat, with great humility, to be re-ad- _ 
mitted into the Hanſeatic League, after having ſo often deſerted it in their diſtreſs. 

Notwithſtanding this account of Werdenhagen, we have an authentic voucher in vol. xi. 
p. 217, of the Fœdera, wherein King Henry VI. directs a commiſſion for renewing the an- 
cient treaties of commerce and friendſhip between England and the Hans-confederacy ; where- 
in, as well as in other records, it {till appears, that the Maſter, General of Pruſſia was firſt | 
named, as protector of that Confederacy. * Whereas,” ſays King Henry VI. © our prede- 
« cefſors did, for themſelves and ſucceſſors, make certain leagues and confederacies with the 
„ noble and magnificent perſons, the Maſter General of the Order of the bleſſed Virgin Mary 
„ of the Teutonics, and the inhabitants of the cities, towns, and country of the Teutonic 
4% Hans, &c.” In the body of the record, he is only ſtiled Maſter General of Pruſſia; at 
other times he is ſtiled Maſter General of the German Knights of the Croſs, and alſo of St. 

Mary of Jeruſalem. In ſome records of the Fœdera, the Hanſa Teutonica is otherwiſe ſtiled 

the Meſne Hans. Finally, by this renewal, all injuries were to be redreſſed on both ſides; 
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mY fo that we are not always to * on thoſe Win fince We are certain that thay: are wrong, 
whenever they claſh with our authentic records. 

1449 At this time lived William Canning, an eminent a, fs had bem Give times Mayor 
of Briſtol. In the eleventh volume, p. 226, of the Fœdera, we find two recommendatory 
letters from King Henry VI. in this year 1449; one to the Maſter General of Pruffia, and 
the other to the magiſtrates of the city of Dantzic; both of them in behalf of two of Can- 
ning's factors reſiding in Pruſſia, requeſting all poſſible favour and countenance to the two 

EF factors of Canning, whom 1 King 1 ms beloved, and an eminent merchant of his city 

_of Reilly; #3 ks! Ti | | 

The inſcription on Canning's Ae in Redcliff 4 at Briſtol, in the year 1474, men- 
tions © his having forfeited the King's peace,” that is, he had committed piracies on the ſeas, 
probably againſt the Hanſeatics, for which he was condemned to pay three thouſand marks, 
jn lieu of which ſum King Edward IV. took of him two thouſand four hundred and ſeventy 
<« ton of ſhipping, amongſt which there was one ſhip of nine hundred tons burthen, another 
<« of five hundred tons, and one of four hundred tons, the reſt being ſmaller.” Yet although 
thoſe great ſhips had Engliſh names, we are, nevertheleſs, in ſome doubt, whether we had, 
at that time, ſhips of our own building in England ſo large; poſſibly, therefore, Canning 
might have either purchaſed or taken them from the Hanſeatics, or elſe from Venetians, Ge- 
noeſe, Lucceſe, Raguſians, or Piſans; all of whom had, indeed, ſhips of even a larger burden 

at this time; more eſpecially as we find ſeveral ſtatutes in King Henry Sixth's reign, againſt 

the breaking of truce and ſafe conduct at ſea, by BINS the ſhips 1 foreign ſtates in amity 
with England. 

In vol. xi. p. 235-6, of the Fœdera, the ee of the oity of Campen, in the county 
of Zutphen, and alſo the Biſhop of Utrecht, their then ſovereign, make their complaint to- 
King Henry VI. of England, of certain ſea robberies committed by the Engliſh on the traders 
of that city, to a great value, The King replies, by promifing a redreſs of ſuch grievances, 
and a free and ſafe reſort of their ſhips and merchants to his dominions for the buſineſs of 
mutual commerce. | 

In p. 240 of the ſame volume of the Fœdera, we © have a ſecond inſtance of the bubble or 
project commonly called the philoſophic powder: it is a protection, in this ſame year 1449, 
granted by King Henry VI. to one Robert Bolton, who pretended © to have found out the 
art of nnn imer metals into pure gold and ſilver, by the art or ſeience of 
« philoſophy.” 

The crown revenue of the Kings of England was 3 i reduced ſo hd in ina year 1449, 
the twenty-eighth of Henry VI. as not to exceed five thouſand pounds yearly, occaſioned by 
the extravagant grants of the Kings to their fayourites ; wheretore there was at this time.a ge- 
neral reſumption of the crown lands made, by Parliament. But this act, if it was properly an 
act, is not in the printed ſtatute book: it is, however, quoted by Sir Robert Cotton, and by 
our law books, as being, Rot. 53, under this year, 

In p. 258 of the eleventh volume of the Fœdera, King Henry VI. at the requeſt of one 
John Taverner of Hull, who had, as the record relates, ** built a ſhip as large as al great 
* carrack, or larger, (navem ade magnam ſieut magnam carrakam, ſeu majorem) then lying in 
« the river Thames, grants that the faid ſhip, on account of its unuſual largeneſs, ſhall be 
& called the Grace Dieu Carrack, with a licence to him to lade thereon and export. wool, tin, 

« ſkins, leather, and other merchandize, from {he ports of London, Southampton, Hull, and; 
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* dA x AIs To RAT ub CHRONOLOGICAL DEDVETION 
WISES 0 
N . 1449 Sandwich, belonging either to Englith « or to Foreign merchants, nw freely to carry the faid 
Pp OO - © %: merchandize through the Streights of -Morocco into Italy, he paying aliens duties for the 
= __ + 46 Fame, and upon firm expectation, that he would, in return, bring home ſuch metchandize 
| = l « of other nations as were moſt wanted in England, ſuch as bow ſtaves, wax, &e. whereby | 
15 66 great increaſe of tis duties n 3 to "Ie crown OM Wi 1 much WR to the = 
| 4 ſabjects.” - ee eee 1 
Ata Parliament of Wand, in the year 1449, 5 in cs reign of digs King PR II. © there 
„ee was = ſtric injunction laid on all the ports of Scotland, and alſo particularly likewiſe on the 
«© Engliſh borders, againſt the exportation of money; and that all falſe ſtrikers of gold, ſilver, 
and of falſe groats and pence, be ſearched and puniſhed.“ This plainly ſeems as if ſome of 
the Engliſh, in their turn, had at this time repaid the Seots, for their having formerly, as we 
have related, imported their baſer or lighter « coins v Into” Pre of ce "RP Wnemination 
with the more valuable Engliſh eos ((( ˙ RAGE 2607 TE 220 
We have a moſt memorable inſtance of the douvt or commerce, even in a fingle Gan 
| bf: France; it is in Biſhop Huet's preface to the Memoirs of the Dutch Trade, or whoever 
elſe was the author of that treatiſe.” King Charles VII. of France having undertaken the con- 
queſt of Normandy from King Henry VI. of England,. Jaques Couer, who was general 
«+ intendant of King Charles's finances, and who was, at the ſame time, as far as appeats, the 
< moſt famous merchant, not only of France, which indeed had very few merchants in thoſe 
times, but of all Europe, proved alone the main inſtrument of that great revolution in 
Normandy, by having ſupplied King Charles with an army, and with ſeveral millions of 
a money, and yet had till vaſt wealth remaining to himſelf. Couer was fo much addicted to 
commerce, that even whilſt he held his ſaid high ſtation under the crown, he had a great 
many large ſhips trading to the Levant, to Egypt, and Barbary ;' from whence he imported 
gold and filver ſtuffs, filks of all kinds, furs, &e. which merchandize he ſold by his factors, 
& clerks, and agents at the Hotel Royal, in all the principal cities of France, and in foreign 
% courts, where the people greatly admiring them, bought them up at high prices, He had,” 
continues Monfieur Huet, * three or four hundred commiſſaries or factors, and gained alone 
„ more in one year than all the merchants of the kingdom together. | | 
In the ſame year 1449, or, according to ſome, in 1455, and to others even not till 1481, 
the cluſter of nine iſlands, lying almoſt eight hundred miles directly weſt from Portugal, called 
the Azores, Terceras, or Weſtern Iſles, was accidentally diſcovered by a Flemiſh trader, who, 
in his voyage to Liſbon, happened to be driven by a ſtorm ſo far weſtward as thoſe then un- 
inhabited iſlands : on his arrival at-Liſbon, he acquainted Prince Henry of this circumſtance, 
who immediately went thither himſelf to take poſſeſſion of them. Others ſay, that ſome Fle- 
mings alſo went thither, and ſettled on the iſle of Fyal, where their poſterity are ſaid ſtill to 
remain. So uncertain, however, are the accounts of this and ſome other diſcoveries in thoſe 
times, that Thuanus aſcribes the diſcovery of thoſe iſles to Monſieur Betancourt, who had 
diſcovered the Canary Iſles ſo long before this time, which ſeems ſcarcely probable. They 
ſtill remain ſubje& to Portugal, and are deemed very healthy, having corn in ſome plenty, 
though their wine be deemed by moſt palates but indifferent : they have alſo a competent ſtore 
Þþ of cattle, fruits, &c. yet they are frequently liable to ſtorms and earthquakes. The Portu- 
== 3 gueſe have fortified and garriſoned the town of Angra, the capital of the iſle of Tercera, being 
or the only good port of all thoſe iſlands, where they can conveniently refreſh their fleets from - 


Braſil, &c. and have alſo magazines of naval ſtores for their Ms of war. Here alſo the Eng- 
: lich, 
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liſh, Dutch, and French uſually have conſuls. It is by e Benet authors ſaid, that 


in one of thoſe iſles, on the top of a mountain, the firſt diſcoverers found the ſtatue of a man 
on horſeback, with his right hand pointing weſtward: this equeſtrian ſtatue and its pedeſtal 
was all of one ſtone, and under it were certain unintelligible characters cut out in the roek.— 


Were this ſtory well vouched, it would induce us to meditate n the far weltern voyages of 


the Carthaginian navigators, elſewhere remembered. - -, 


1459 


and repeated proclamations, this King's evil miniſters made him aſſume a diſpenſing power 


The Portugueſe now diſcover ſo far ſouth on the weſtern coaſt of Africa as the : Cape de 
Verde iſles. _ 
In p. 294 of the eleventh volume of the en we and a . whomin the. ancient 


treaties of peace and commerce are renewed between King Henry VI. of England and Chriſ- 


tian I. King of Denmark. It was therein ſtipulated, ** That the Engliſh reſorting to the 
ports of Denmark, and the Danes to thoſe of England, ſhould- pay only the ancient cuſ- 
«© toms and duties, and that the merchants of England ſhould enjoy alk their ancient privi- 
<« leges in Denmark; alſo, that the Engliſh priſoners, taken for trading to Iceland, Halgelandt, 
% and Finmark, ſhould be releaſed : provided, that the Engliſh, during this truce,” being 
only for one year, and until a formal congreſs could be held, do not fail nor trade to thoſe 
three prohibited places.” Notwithſtanding all which, we find, in another record of this 
ſame year, p. 277, That William Canning of Briſtol, already mentioned, having repreſented 
to King Henry VI. that although an act of Parliament, of the eighth year of his reign, 


did prohibit Engliſh ſubjects from reſorting to the before-named three countries belonging 


<« to Denmark, or to any other part of the ſaid King Chriſtian's three northern kingdoms, ei- 
ther on account of the fiſhing, or of any other commerce, excepting only to his ſtaple of Ber- 
gen in Norway; nevertheleſs, the Daniſh King, in confideration of the great debts due by 
his ſubje&s of Iceland and Finmark to him the ſaid William Canning, having licenſed him, 
<« for a certain term, to lade certain ſhips with Engliſh merchandize for thoſe prohibited parts, 
„ and there to lade fiſh or other merchandize in return: Wherefore, and alſo becauſe Can- 
„ ning, during his mayoralty of Briſtol,” ſays this record, * had done good ſervice to the 
„King, he allows the ſame to be done for two years to come, on two ſhips, with any kind 
«© of merchandize not of the ſtaple of Calais; he paying the cuſtomary duties, any ſtatute to 
« the contrary notwithſtanding.” Thus, by diſpenſing with an expreſs act of Parliament, 


of enriching any particular merchant at the FLPFACE of all the reſt, and . moſt . 
to the general damage of the nation. 

In this year the Scotiſn Parliament, in the ee year of the reign of their King 
James II. and his eighth Parliament, thought it expedient to have new money ſtruck, and 


for divers cauſes, conform, even in weight, to the money of England, with the hilt, 


« (i, e. which) this realm has part of commoning,” that is, has communication. This was 
a new filyer groat: but though they now made it of equal weight and fineneſs with the Eng- 
liſh groat, nevertheleſs it was to paſs in tale for eightpence ; **and ſo ſhall the &ogluh . * 
ſays that act, . paſs in Scotland, and ſo in proportion for twopences and pence.“ 

Thus the Scotiſh coins, of the ſame denomination, and now again of the ſame gneneſs as 
thoſe of England, are nominally enhanced to double the value of the Engliſh coins, and from 
this time forward grew daily worſe in that reſpect, as will be ſeen hereafter. 

At the ſame time, a penny of gold,” (here the word penny, in the Scotiſh ſtatute, as it 


| likewiſe ſometimes did in England, means nothing more than an integer) ſays that act, 
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ngliſh balf-noble, 


*« fourpence.” Then follow directions at what rates the gold coins of France and Flanders 


. ſhould paſs in Scotland.“ Thus the gold coins of Wett n in like de e in mina! ; 


1451 


. raiſed to double the Engliſh gold coins. 


In this ſame fourteenth Parliament of King James II. of Solan; we and, 0 ak meriffs 
« are directed to hunt and ſlay the woolfe and her quhelpes” (i. e. whelps) © three times in 


, the year; and all in-dwellers of the ſhire ſhall riſe with them, under Pw of one wedder.” 
Which fhews that they had not yet got rid of that ravenous beaſt. 


We have, this ſame year, King Henry the Sixth's licence to four hundred and "OA 
perſons to go in pilgrimage to Ms is in ons Sr the uſual _—_ Ike — 


Vol. xi. p. 280, of the Fœdera. 


1452 


In the year 1452, and the thirty- firſt year of Kidg Henry v VI. cap. 8. but neyer printed f in 
the ſtatute book, a ſubſidy was granted by Parliament to that King on wool, wool-fels, and 


cloth exported. This is the firſt mention we can recollect of any ſubſidy that was ever laid on 


our own woollen cloth exported; the exportation of which manufacture was now probably 
very confiderable, before the Parliament thought it worth their while to lay a ſubſidy on it; 
which ſubſidy, however, has always been ſo very ſmall, as not to diſcourage or damp a manu- 
facture which has ſo long been the glory and principal cauſe of enriching England. 

We have a third inſtance of the humour of this age in the romantic expectations of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone. It is in the eleventh volume, p. 309, of the Fœdera, wherein King 
„Henry VI. grants a protection, during life to John Miſtleden, and his three ſervants, to 


work in the philoſophical art of tranſubſtantiating imperfe& metals into pure gold and fil- 


ver, as they are found in the mines.” This word tranſubftantiating, ſeems uſed a ſecond 
time on this ſubject, in complaiſance to the ſame mr uſed 155 the n church in the | 
euchariſt, and with equal reaſon and propriety. 


And in p. 317 of the ſame volume, King Henry VI. is Wen in this year, to grant a 


licence and protection to three perſons therein named, with thirty other perſons coming with 


them from Bohemia, Hungary, Auſtria, and Myſia, to work in the King's mines. The mines 


in Hungary are of great antiquity; and, without A their miners were better {killed than 
ours in ſuch matters. 


In this year alſo, King Henry VI. granted a iner to the burgeſſes of IPA and 
their ſucceſſors, © That their town ſhould be a perpetual corporate community; we having 


regard to the great charges which Fare inhabitants of our ſaid town of Southampton have 


«© been at in defending the ſea coaſts.” —Madox's Firma Burgi, chap. i. ſe&. 11. We have 


before feen, that ſo early as the year 1090, the town and port of omar voce had a confir- 


1453 


mation of their guild, liberties, and cuſtoms, by King Henry II. 
The taking of Bourdeaux, by King Charles V1I. of France, in this year 1453, from Eng- 


land, after ſhe had been in poſſeſſion of it for about three hundred years, was a great blow to 


her maritime traffic; as her people had very much intermarried with the Gaſcons, and had 
very conſiderable commercial dealings with them, more eſpecially for their excellent wines, 
which, in thoſe times, were probably almoſt the only wines uſed in England. Bourdeaux, 
indeed, ſoon after revolted again to England, for 'whoſe people that city had a great inclina- 
tion, as it had always been kindly treated by our nation, but was ſoon regained by France; 
which was, at length, the caſe with the town of Bayonne: ſo that, after all the immenſe ex- 
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14 53 pence of blood and treaſure for about one 0 years, there was now nothing left to Eng- 
land on the continent but the town of Calais, and the adjacent town and county of Guines; 
the French having, in three months time, conquered all the noble n of N Ys and 
| in the following year, the entire duchy of Aquitaine or Gaſcony. ts 
5 | The loſs of the Engliſh dominions i in France, and the bad Sl of. the DC ey mi- 
4 niſters, making the people very uneaſy, this gave an opportunity to the Duke of Vork to ac- 
quire popularity, in order to make his claim to the crown whenever a fair occaſion ſhould 
offer; ſo that all the remainder of King Henry the Sixth's unfortunate reign was, in a man- 
ner, wholly taken up with the bloody diſputes between the two houſes of Lancaſter and Vork. 
The Turkiſh conqueſts of the miſerable remains of the Greek empire were ſo rapid, that 
its laſt Emperor, Conſtantine Paleologus, had now nothing remaining but the city of- Con- 
ſtantinople, which in this year 1453, was beſieged by the Turkiſh Sultan Mohammed II. with 
an army of three hundred thouſand men, and after a moſt bloody reſiſtance, it was taken by a 
general ſtorm, wherein the Greek Emperor was trampled to death in one of the gates by the 
multitude, according to ſome hiſtorians; though others give him the honour of a more noble 
exit, and relate, that having put off his royal upper-garment, he declared he would not ſur- 
vive his empire: he therefore put himſelf at the head of thoſe of his garriſon who were deter- 
ö mined to encounter the grand attack then begun by the Turks, in which manly effort he died 
to i an honourable death. It ſeems the Genoeſe, who were ever zealous friends of the Greek em- 
pire, had, on the firſt news of that ſiege, ſent thither a good ſupply of troops and ſhipping, 
well knowing that Pera, ſtill in their hands, which is but a ſuburb of Conſtantinople, muſt 
ſhare the fate of that city if it ſhould be loſt to the Turks. The Venetian ſenate alſo ſent the 
| Greek Emperor ten gallies, and ordered two great argoſies, of two thouſand tons each, to be 
1 fitted out. (This name comes from the city of Raguſa, where the largeſt ſhips were in thoſe 
E days built.) The Pope and the King of Naples ſent him each ten gallies; all which auxili- 
aries proved ſuperior to the Turkiſh fleet, though three hundred and ſeventy-five veſſels in 
number, ſo that the city was left open to the ſea; yet the walls were ſo furiouſly battered, that 
the breach was made wide enough to be ſtormed. Mohammed's good fortune prevailed; Pera 
= alſo was obliged to open its gates to him; and as the Genoeſe had drawn thither all the trade 
a of the Levant, the loſs of it was infinitely prejudicial to the commerce of that republic. — 
«© Theſe misfortunes,” ſays De Mailly, „joined to their perpetual diviſions, obliged the 
b *« ſenate of Genoa to give up to the bank of St. George, the port of Caffa, in Crimea, and 
. : and other cities in thoſe parts, in the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſons, as they had 
f e before yielded Corfica to it, viz. that it might be the better defended againſt the a of 
the Catalans and Arragoneſe.“ Vet they held Caffa only till 1474. 

Thus ended the Greek or Conſtantinopolitan Chriſtian empire, after it had exiſted one 
thouſand one hundred and twenty-three years, reckoning from the dedication of Conſtanti- 
nople, in the year of our Lord 330. | 

This great conqueſt by the Turks, was ſoon alter followed by their tak ing foods Venice 
moſt of the iſles in the Levant and Archipelago, which that republic had formerly either taken 
from the Greek Emperors in their diſtreſs, or had obtained of the Latin Emperors of Con- 

| ſtantinople, for their aſſiſtance againſt the Greek Princes, as'we have ſhewn in its proper place. 
The Venetians were alſo ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of the country and port towns of the Morea, an- 
ciently named Peloponneſus ; and they were even forced to pay the Turks an annual tribute 
for leave to n to the Black Sea, Yet, ſo lately as the year 1687, they again repoſſeſſed the 
| 203 | Morea, 
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2453 Morea, 'which was confirmed to hem by the peace of Carlowitz, i in the year 1699 : 5 the 
N Turks again poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Morea in one campaign, in 1715. The Genoeſe 
_— A441 ſo were foon diſpoſſeſſed of what had been beſtowed on them by the Greek Emperors. 


3 8 Mr. Profeſſor Ockley, in the preface to his firſt volume of the Hiſtory of the Saracens, as 


well as other authors, obſerves, that the Greek language was not underſtood, in the weſt of 
Europe, till this ſad revolution; when ſeveral learned Greeks eſcaping from Conſtantinople | 
with their libraries into Italy, and other parts, cauſed that language to be known in the weſt, 
and witb it they alſo introduced ſeveral branches of polite knowledge, with many improve- 
ments in- ſcience, which were chiefly encouraged at Florence by the Medici family; and with 
the books and manuſcripts brought by theſe learned men, the lately-erected Vatican library 
was greatly enriched: our former philoſophers contenting themſelves till this period with 
Latin tranſlations, not only of the Mahometan authors, but alſo of Ariſtotle, and other Greek 
| Philofophers, &c. which tranſlations of thoſe ancient Greek authors were not made directly 


out of the original Greek, but out of Arabic verſions, which had been e from the 
Greek, as has been already related, under the ninth century. 
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This year Mohammed beſieged and took the city and the 1 Greek empire of Trebi- 
ſond, ſituated on the ſouth · ſide of the Black Sea, and barbarouſly butchered all the royal fami- 
ly of the Comnenĩ; ſo that a period was pt to that Chriſtian n N 8 it had 10 two 
hundted and thirty-eight years. 

The cities of Ghent and Bruges, ſays VINE "en wars with their Earl Philly, Duke of 
Burgundy, between the years 1452 and 1457, the tax on ſalt being one of their principal 

| grievances ; both which cities were, in the end, vanquiſhed by him and his ſon Charles.— 
They were, therefore, obliged to pay great fines to the Duke, beſide the loſs they ſuſtained of 
many thouſand citizens. The people of Ghent alone loſt twenty thoufand men at the battle 
of Gavre; and were, on that account, brought ſo low, that two thouſand of the inhabitants, 
bare - headed and bare-footed, with all their counſellors, ſheriffs, and other officers, only in 

their ſhirts, went out a league to meet the Duke and his ſon, to implore his mercy. Their 
fine was four hundred thouſand riders of gold, beſide the loſs of various privileges. 

1454 The Great-Maſter and German or Teutonic Knights of Livonia and Pruffia, having, ac- 
cording to Werdenhagen, gradvally impoſed ſuch heavy taxes and burdens on the new cities 
which their progenitors had built, that the inhabitants joined with the nobility in a league 
of ſelf-defence; but the Grand-Maſter and Knights found means to obtain a ſevere ſen- 
tence to be pronounced againſt them by the Emperor Frederick III. in 1453. This circum- 
ſtance obliged the cities and nobles to put themſelves under the protection of Cafimir, King of 
Poland, in the following year 1454; whereupon a twelve years war enſued, the iſſue whereof 
was, that in 1466, Poland obtained that part of the country to be yielded to it, which is ſtill 
called Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia, with the city of Culm. But the other part ſtill remained to the 
Teutonic Order till the year 1525, as will be ſeen in its proper place: yet they were obliged to 
hold even that other part as a. fief of the crown 1 Fan. a confirmation of the ſubſtance 
of this account under the year 1471. 8 

It appears, that even ſo late as about this time, the general uſe of writing: was by.no means 
ſo univerſal in France and elſewhere as at preſent. The French word taille, ſignifying a tax, 
ſays Voltaire, is derived from the cuſtom which the collectors had in France, of marking on 
a tally what the perſons liable to contribution had given: and our Anglo-Norman Kings 
brought over the like cuſtom into their Engliſh Exchequer, of. which the wooden tallies ſtill 
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1454 in uſe are a CRT, Even che cuſtom or uſages af cities in Fradce,' according to the fame : 


author, were not reduced into writing till ordered by King Charles ** in the year 1454. 

A remarkable and wholeſome law was now made in the twenty third of King Henry VI. 
cap. vii. for reducing the number of attornies- at- lw in the two manufacturing counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. It takes notice, That not long paſt there were not more than fix or 
eight attornies in both thoſe counties and the city of Norwich together, in which times 
great tranquillity reigned there; whereas now there be more than fourſcore attornies, moſt 
part of whom, not being of ſufficient knowledge, come to fairs, markets, and other public 
„places, exhorting, procuring, moving, and: inciting the people to ſuits for ſmall treſpaſſes, 
„KC. Wherefore there ſhall be hereafter but fix attornies for the nn of Suffolk, fix for 
„ Norfolk, and two for the city of Norwich.” | 
The Great Maſter and Knights of the Order of St. john of orien beings in much danger 
of loſing their iſle of Rhodes to the Turks, who at this time ſorely diſtreſſed them, they ſent 
one of their knights to ſolicit aid at all the Chriſtian Courts of Europe, where they generally 
obtained a jubilee for that purpoſe. King Henry VI of England wrote alſo in their behalf to 
the republic of Venice, though then at variance with that order; he alſo wrote to the Emperor 
Frederic III. lamenting the rapid conqueſts of the Turks, and the loſs of Conſtantinople, 
whereby all Chriſtendom was greatly alarmed. Foedera, vol. xi. p. 352, &c. 

From the year 1440 to the year 1460, ſays Biſhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Precioſum, 
« wheat was never above eight ſhillings per quarter; and, in the year 1455, it was ſo very 
% cheap as one ſhilling per quarter,” Stowe ſays fourteenpence per quarter, and malt at ſeven- 
teenpence, © notwithſtanding the {word was drawn betwixt the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
„ which uſually cuts down corn as well as men; and ale was per gallon one penny to one 
penny halfpenny.” But from theſe ſurprizingly cheap prices no certain rule can be; deter- 
mined concerning the rate of living. | 

In this ſame year 1455. King Homes VI. at the requeſt of Charles King of 3 
grants a licence for a Swediſh ſhip, of the burden of one thouſand tons or under, mille doli- 
6 orum vel infra, laden with merchandize, and having one hundred and twenty-perſons on 
e board, to come to the ports of England, there to diſpoſe of her lading, and to relade back 
„with Engliſh! merchandize, paying the uſual cuſtoms.” Fcœdera, vol. xi. p. 364. Thus 
we ſee thoſe northern people had got early into ſhips of very great burden, from the example 
of the Hanſeatic ports of Lubeck, Wiſmar, Roſtock, &c. in their neighbourhood, even long 
before either we or the French had any veſſels of ſuch large dimenſions. 

By an Act of Parliament of the ſame thirty-third year of Henry VI. cap. v. it was directed, 
« That no.wrought filk, belonging to the myſtery of filk women, ſhould be brought into 
„ England by way of merchandize during five years to come.” Which prohibition proceed- 
ed from England being at that time overſtocked with that commodity by foreigners, as appears 
by the following original ſtatute, though not in the printed Acts of Parliament: „per gravem 
$4 querimoniam ſericatricum et filatricum myſteriæ et occupationis operis ſerici infra civitatem Lon- 
«© donie, oftenſum fuerit qualiter diverſi Lumbardi, et alu alienigenæ, dictam myſteriam et omnes 
« hujuſmodi virtuoſas occupationes mulierum in regno predifto deſtruere, (et) ſeipſos ditare; i. e. 
Upon the heavy complaint of the women of the myſtery and trade of filk and thread workers 
« in London, it appeared, or was ſhewn, that divers Lombards, and other foreigners, en- 
„ riched themſelves by ruining the ſaid nayftery, and all ſuch kinds of induſtrious occupa- 
« tions of the women of our kingdom.“ Madox' s Firma Burgi, chap. i. ſe&. x. p. 33. 
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Theſe muſt have probably been only needle works of alk and thread, A8 only women are 


ſaid to be concerned in them; for the broad ſilk manufacture did nat commence in England 


till long after this time. The London traders accuſed the Venetians and other Italians, liv- 


ing in London, of growing rich by their parſimony, and that they imported and exported the 


merchandize which the Engliſnh alone were accuſtomed to do; wherefore they rifled and 
robbed the houſes of Venetians, Lucqueſe, and Florentines without en or metare.—Hall' 
Chronicle and Martin's Hiſtory of England. $17 06 . 7 


After much wrangling between King Henry Sixth's Council bt 605 en and 


more particularly with that of Lubeck, a truce was prolonged between them for eight years to 


come, for the mutual convenience of commerce on both ſides. Fœdera, vol. xi. p- 374. 


Thid. p. 379, King Henry VI. grants a licence to three perſons for making the Elixir Salutis, 


and for finding out the Philoſophers Stone: and the fame licence was granted, in the year 
1460, to three other perſons. Thus we ſee, that as the nation grew more aeg and ny 


lent, quackery and projects grew more frequent. 

The ſame year 1456, according to Angelius à Westen e vol. ii. pars. vi. p. 10, Chrif- 
tian, King of Denmark, at a grand afſembly of many princes and repreſentatives of cities at 
Roſtock, earneſtly ſolicits the Hanſeatic-confederacy to ſend their ambaſſadors to Charles 


| Cnuteſon, King of Sweden, for compoſing the differences between himſelf _ that King, 


1457 


Such was the power and influence of that Confederacy at this time. 

In the fourteenth Parliament of King James II. of Scotland, in the year 145), theit nch 
coined groats, which, in 1450, they had raiſed to the nominal value of eightpence, were, in 
1457, raifed in denomination by law to twelvepence. Thus the Scotiſh nation went by de- 
grees ſtill further from the value of Engliſh money, though they ſtill retained the denomina- 
tion of it. 


In this year alſo, the ſame Scotiſh Parkament found it neceſſary to avis « a new ry 


law, viz. That no common tradeſmen in towns, except they be magiſtrates, nor their wives 


< ſhould wear filk, nor coſtly ſcarlets in gowns, nor furred garments; and their wives ſhall 


% wear on their heads ſhort curches, with little hoods, ſuch as are uſed in Flanders, England, 


„„ and other countries. Labourers and their wives, on work days, ſhall wear only grey or 


„ white; and on holidays, but light blue; and their wives curches of their own making, not 


« exceeding fortypence the elne.“ They alſo made good regulations for the aſſaying and 
marking the fineneſs of plate of gold and filver made by goldſmiths. It was likewiſe enacted, 
<< That none other hedges ſhould be made in Scotland but quickſet hedges,” though very little 


has ſince been done therein till of late years, and chiefly ſince the commencement of the eigh- 


teenth century. Another law of the ſame reign was, * for the e the 5 555 of 
& timber, and the ſowing of broom.” | 

In the eleventh volume, p. 38), of the Fœdera, we find a licence from King Henry VI. at 
the King of Portugal's requeſt, for him to export from England three thouſand pounds weight 
of tin, and two thouſand pounds weight of lead, any ſtatute or law to che W 80 notwith- 
ſanding. 

The French, not content with having driven the Engliſh out of the whole continent of 
France, excepting the town of Calais, and the inconſiderable town and county of Guines in 
that neighbourhood, landed 1n this year at Sandwich i in Kent, and burned that then e 
town; they alſo burned the town of Fowey in Cornwall. 


* 
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"oy The Turkiſh gulmm Mehammed II. having been, in the year 1456, forced to TY the 


1459 


fiege of Belgrade by the gallant Hunniades, with the loſs of forty thouſand Turks, he this year 
alſo makes a vain attempt upon Rhodes, which was ſtill poſſeſſed by the Knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem. The e of the Cr canca ad ſe: Pope were chiefly n in 
railing that ſiege. 

The company of the merellants of the ſtaple of England muſt have: Rill 8 a conkilerable 
figure in commerce, even ſo late as this time, although ſo powerfully rivalled by what was 


till called the commercial ſociety of merchants of St. Thomas Becket, afterwards the company 


of merchant adventurers of England, who had 5 this time e Ns the . of Eng- 
liſh cloth almoſt entirely to themſelves. 


Gerard Malynes, in his Center of the Circle of 8 Nini in 150 3. p. 87; quotes 


a record in the Exchequer, in the thirty-fixth year of King Henry VI. 1458, ſhewing, that 
this company of ſtaplers paid to the crown, for the cuſtom of the ſtaple wares of England in 


the ſaid year, fſixty-eight thouſand pounds, It was then in uſe; for the crown to intruſt that 


company with collecting the cuſtoms from their ſeveral members, who therefore paid the whole 


collection in one entire ſum into the Exchequer. And a very conſiderable ſum it was in thoſe 


times, for the cuſtom of wool, woolfels, tin, lead, leather, and perhaps ſome woollen cloth; 


for the ſtaplers had alſo a right to export our woollen, &c. manufactures equally with the mer- 
chant adventurers company. Now, the ounce of filver being then only thirty of their pence, 
that ſum was equal to one hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand pounds of our money, If this ac» 
count be compared with the whole amount of King Edward Third's cuſtoms, in the year 


1354, and when the cuſtoms paid by the rival company of St. Thomas Becket at this time, by 


the Steelyard merchants, and by thoſe of the Italian free cities, &c. as well as by thoſe of our 
own merchants trading to France, Spain, and Portugal, are all confidered jointly, it is highly 
probable, that in the ſpace of one hundred and four years, that 1 is ſince 13 545 the commerce 
of England was very conſiderably increaſed. 

Mutual complaints of outrages between England and the Netherlands were very common in 
this and the preceding century ; ſuch as murders, captures, impriſonments, robbery of ſhips, 
goods, &c. In the eleventh volume, p. 410 of the Fœdera, we find that King Henry VI. in 


this year 1458, appointed twenty-one perſons of quality and eminence to treat at Calais with 


the ambaſſadors of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and of his ſon Charles, Earl of 


Charolois, for the redreſs of all thoſe grievances, and the renewal of the intercourſe of com- 
merce; although this treaty gave great offence to the French King, Charles VII. 

Tbid. p. 413, the ſame year, King Henry grants a licence to a merchant of Cracow in Po- 
land, to bring into England a ruby, weighing two hundred and fourteen carrats, for ſale, pro 


vided the King and Queen ſhall have the firſt offer of it. 


The city of Hamburgh was this year again compelled to ſubmit to the ſubjection of Den 
mark; yet, three years after, it recovers its former privileges. 

The town and port of Dundee, on the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, was, without doubt, a place 
of commerce long before this time. Under the word fercofta, in Skeene's Regiam Majeſta- 
tem, which that learned antiquary explains to be an Italian word, ſignifying a veſſel ſmaller 
than what may properly be termed a ſhip; he obſerves, that in a royal privilege granted to 
that port town in the year 1458, towards the repairing of their harbour, the following tolls 
were laid on veſſels. arriving there, viz. 15 on every ſhup ten ſhillings ; on every crayer, buls, - 

13 - barge, 
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An HJSTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL vxvVerION 


166. 60 Wige, or . five ings; on Ew ereoſt nene and on 1 great boat 


% ſixpence.” 
The town of Perth, Chained FOB up ths river Tay, near A mouth of which Dundee is 


commodiouſly ſituated, having been the ancient metropolis of Scotland, was likewiſe ancient- 


ly, as well as at preſent, a port of commerce, As 8 records oo HO Nan of er 
burden cannot get up to the town. 
According to Fabian's Chronicle, p. 5, we e find an \ Engliſh merchant ſhip 10 far from . 


as the Levant Sea, in this year 1458; which ſhip having been captured as a prize by a ſhip of 
war of Genoa, it occaſioned all the Genoeſe merchants in London to be committed to the 


Fleet priſon, who, to make good the damage ariſing from the capture, were amerced in the 


ſam of ſix thouſand marks. The Genoeſe and other Italians, at a very early period, diſtin- 


guiſhed the ſeas caſt of Italy by the general appellation of the Levant, and thoſe weſt from 


Genoa by that of the Ponent; but that ſhip poſſibly OT; not be ſo far eaſtward as What we 


now ſtrictly name the Levant Seas. 
In this ſame year, Alphonſus, King of Portugal, made himſelf maſter of the city nd port. 


of Alcazar in Barbary, which that nation has held ever fince. So ſmall a country as Portugal, 
and not extremely populous, ſeems already to graſp at more foreign acquiſitions than good 


1460 


policy directed; more eſpecially as the ports which that kingdom acquired on the coaſts of the 


kingdom of Fez and Morocco, have been found very expenſive and difficult to be held. 

King Henry VI: now grants a licence to the Duke of Burgundy's Netherland ſubjedts, to 
fiſh on the Engliſh coaſts, as we have ſeen his grandfather, King Henry IV. did to thoſe of 
France, Bretagne, and Flanders, under the year 1406. But although ſuch licences were, in 


thoſe times, frequently demanded, the world has now got into another and more generous 


way of thinking, leaving every nation at equal liberty to make the moſt of what they get out 
of the ſea every where, unleſs where nations are at war with each other. 

About this time, as near as may be gueſſed from the Hiſtoria Florentina of Tobin: Mi 
chael Brutus, printed at Lyons, in the year 1562, p. 25 5-6, (though he is an author who is 
not remarkable for a ſtrict regard to the preciſe dates of occurrences) and in the pontificate of 
Pius II. who died in 1464, and came to the popedom in 1458, were firſt diſcovered the alum 
mines of Tuſcany, which that author conjectures to have been the firſt found in Italy, at leaſt 
ſince the fall of the weſtern empire. He even aſſerts, that ancient authors of great reputation 


and learning ſay, that there never were any mines of alum before found in Italy. This mine- 


ral is of great uſe in dying, medicine, &c. and is therefore no contemptible article in com- 
merce. The ancient Romans had it probably from the eaſt; for that it was known to both 
Greeks. and Romans, more eſpecially for its neceſſary uſes in the dying of colours, ſeems quite 
certain. The author above-quoted remarks, that the city of Volaterra made great profit of 
thoſe. alum mines, as they were ſo near to ſeveral manufacturing cities of Italy, and particu- 
larly to Florence, a city my famous of old for its great ſkill in dying and drefling of woollen 


.cloth, filk, &c. 


The unfortunate King 3 VI. in this year, which may be deemed the laſt year of his 
reign, though not of his unhappy life, concluded a four years truce or treaty of peace and 
commerce with the city and community of Genoa; whereby ancient friendſhip and com- 
«© merce were renewed, by freely permitting the ſhips of both nations to reſort to each other's 
% country, provided that neither fide ſhall aid the other's enemies, nor carry their goods and 
i merchandize I in their ſhips.” Federa, vol. xi. p. 447. 


+ Engraving 
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1600 -Engraving o on wood and os was now firſt invented; or he! cid ed by one ... 
5 guerra, a goldſmith of Florence, and was ſoon after improved by Martin of Antwerp, and by 

Albert Durer and Lucas. Etching was alſo diſcoyered very near as early; being effected by 
ſtrokes or lines made by aqua fortis on copper, which is thereby eaten or cut out, inſtead of 

engraving them with a tool or inſtrument. Wo need not add, that both theſe arts neceſſarily | 
produced rolling-preſs printing. 1 „ * 

The Portugueſe further diſcover the Coal of Sierra Leon on the weſt coaſt of Africa, and 
alſo the Cape Verd Iſles, lying about one hundred leagues weſt of that famous cape or pro- 
montory, which had been diſcovered ge time before, and Wo a fight of thoſe ance in the 

year 1449- 

1461 Inths firſt year of King Edward IV. the city of Briſtol was become fo conſiderable : as to 
obtain a charter from him, exempting that city rom its diſtrict from the juriſdiction of the 

King's Admiral both by land and water. 
146 It ſeems probable enough, that the republic of Venice, after Wies ck near neighbours 
to the Turks, by being in poſſeſſion of all that the Chriſtian Emperors of Conſtantinople had 
held on the eaſtern ſhore of the Adriatic Sea, was the firſt ſtate in Chriſtendom which kept up 
a conſtant or ſtanding military force in time of peace. And France, ſoon after, ſeems to have 
been the firſt of any of the European monarchies which adopted that practice; though many 
are of opinion, that their King, Louis XI. was the firſt, who, for very bad ends, followed 
the example of the Venetians in that particular: yet Mr. Voltaire, in the concluſion of his 
General Hiſtory of Europe, thinks that it is ſomewhat older, and that Louis's father, King 
Charles VII. who died in the year 1462, kept up, in time of peace, one thouſand five hundred 
Gens d' Armes, with each fix horſes, and alſo four thouſand five hundred archers. Louis XI. 

' firſt raiſed one hundred Frenchmen for his life guard, there having been no other guards be- 
fore but Scotchmen, who were ever eſteemed the firſt guard of the French Kings bodies, and 
its captain had always the title of the firſt captain of the guards, according to Mathieu's hiſtory 
of Louis XI. This practice gradually brought on the like in other countries; ſo that all 
Europe, at length, appears in a perpetual military poſture. 

The ſame year King Louis XI. purchaſed, or elſe lent money by way of pledge on, the 
county of Rouſſillon, belonging to the King of Navarre; the poſſeſſion of which, in after- 
times, occaſioned much contention between France and Spain, though in the end it was con- 
firmed in the poſſeſſion of France. 

The ſame King of France, having obſerved that the mercantile fairs at Geneva drew 2 great 
deal of money out of his kingdom, thought proper, in the firſt year of his reign, 1462, to 
eſtabliſh the fairs at the city of Lyons, which afterwards became ſo famous for their commer- 
cial benefits, and particularly for the adjuſting of bills of exchange from moſt parts of Europe. 
He alſo is ſaid to have firſt eſtabliſhed regular couriers or poſts in France, in order that he 
might be more expeditiouſly and certainly acquainted with all that occurred either in his own 
or in foreign nations; and Philip de Comines thinks, that this was the firſt time bf there being 
any regular poſts. Though ſome contend that they were in uſe in the reign of Charlemagne, 
but afterwards diſcontinued. Theſe poſts, however, were only for the particular uſe of the 
court; for the author of the life of the Duke D*Eſpernon ſays, that the packet, or letter office 
was not ſet up in France in the year 1619, Poſts had, in very ancient times, been in uſe, : 
though afterwards dropped. Herodotus aſcribes their origin either to Cyrus or to Xerxes: 
there is alſo mention of poſt horſes in the code of Theodoſius, though probably different from 
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125 the FOR method, being NE public horſe poſts appointed by the Emperors for meſſages 
1 The Emperor Mathias eſtabliſhed poſts in Germany in the year 1616. There had been poſts | 


in England from King Charles Firſt's time, and perhaps ſomewhat A e not by act 
of Parliament till the twelfth of King Charles II. 
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After the Turks had got poſſeſſion of the entire Contantinopolitybes empire, the * 


Bead their condition fadly reverſed ; on account, however of their commerce to the caſt, and 


alſo of their vicinity, they were the firſt Chriſtian ſtate of Europe that were under the neceſſity 


of making peace or forming an alliance with the Turks; 3-10 conſequence of which, they 


imprudently negle&ed to take care of the delicious country of the Morea, the renowned 


Peloponneſus of the Ancients. The Turks, therefore, taking advantage of their negligence, 
in the year 1462 attacked and demoliſhed the Venetian wall on the Iſthmus of Corinth, reach- 


ing ſix miles from ſea to ſea, and then over-ran and conquered all the Morea: the Venetians 
being entirely overcome at Paraſſo, they loſt the city and whole iſland of Negropont to the 


Tarks, after a terrible ſlaughter of the Chriſtians. 


We find in the eleventh volume, p. 497, of the Fœdera, a prolongation of the truce of 


commerce between King Edward IV. and the Netherlands, dated the eighteenth of December, 


1462, unto the firſt of October, 1463, upon which Mr. Rapin makes the following judicious 


_ remark, viz. It muſt be obſerved, that England and the Netherlands having ſo great a trade 


„ with each other, that they could not well diſcontinue the ſame without remarkable preju- 
«+ dice to the ſubjeQs of both nations, the affairs relating to commerce were therefore always 
< treated of apart, whatever might be the differences between the two countries in other re- 
« ſpects; inſomuch, that even truces for traffic, and treaties of commerce were often made in 
times of the hotteſt war. This maxim,” continues Rapin, * was UNION] better than 
„ what has been followed ſince, of making a prey of the merchants to their ruin.” This uſe- 
ful remark very ſenſibly accounts for the many ſhort renewals of commercial truces, which 
took place, from time to time, even when the ſovereigns were at variance, and when Flanders 
was obliged to join with France againſt England. * 


In the year 1463, the caſtle and 2 of Gibraltar was again taken 5 the Caſtilians from the 
Moors. 


In the ſame year, it was enacted by the Parliament of England, cap. ii. of the third of King 
Edward IV. (though this act is not now printed in the ſtatute book,) That no corn thould 


abe imported, if wheat was not above fix ſhillings and eightpence, rye four ſhillings, nor 


„ barley three ſhillings per quarter ;” which, ſays the Chronicon Precioſum, ſignifies thoſe 
prices not to be high. And this fame year, at London, according to that author, wheat was 
but two ſhillings, barley one Win oats. one ſhilling, and Pee! three en and * 
per quarter. 

The ſame year died the IE N Henry of N wha for about fifty years together 
had proſecuted his truly noble purpoſe of diſcoveries of the weſtern coaſts of Africa, which 


were unknown till this time, and in which he ſpent much treaſure; though but about one 


thouſand one hundred miles were diſcovered in all that time ſouthward, or between Cape Ba- 
jador and Sierra Leona. After the death of that Prince, King Alphonſo V. granted or farm- 
ed out all future diſcoveries to Ferdinando Gomez, a citizen of Liſbon, for five years to come, 
on condition of his diſcovering three hundred miles every year, beginning from Sierra Leona 
ſouthward. Gomez diſcovered St. George del Mina, and down to St. Catherine, ſouth of the 


- Equator; as alſo the iſles of St. Thome, Fernando-Po, St. Matheo, Delprincipe, and Annobon. 
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2468 The manufacturers and tradeſmen of Letts and other parts of England, having made 
heavy complaints againſt the importation of foreign manufactured wares, which greatly ob- 
ſtructed their own employment; an Act of Parliament paſſed, in 1463, being the third year 

of King Edward IV. cap. iv. prohibiting the importation of woollen caps, woollen cloths, 

<< laces, corſes, ribbands, fringes of filk and of thread, laces of thread, ſilk twined, ſilk in 

: „ anywiſe embroidered, laces of gold, and of filk and gold, ſaddles, ſtirrups, or any harneſs 
| | «« pertaining to ſaddles, ſpurs; boſſes for bridles, andirons, gridirons, locks, hammers, pin- 
3 « ſons, fire tongs, dripping pans, dice, tennis balls, points, purſes, globes, girdles, harneſs 
for girdles, of iron, latten, ſteel, tin, or of Alkemine; any thing wrought of any tawed 
leather, any tawed furs, buſcanes, ſhoes, galoches, or corkes, knives, daggers, wood knives, 
bodkins, ſhears for taylors, ſciſſors, raſors, cheſſmen, playing cards, combs, pattins, pack 
needles, painted ware, forcers, caſkets, rings of copper or of latten gilt, chaffindiſhes, 
hanging candleſticks, caffing balls, facring bells, rings for curtains, ladles, ſcummers, 
counterfeit baſons, ewers, hats, bruſhes, wool cards, black iron thread, commonly called 
3 „and named white wire; upon forfeiture of the ſame; moiety to the King, moiety to the in- 
az, former. Iriſh manufactures are however excepted, and alſo ſuch as ſhould be taken at ſea, 
> « or by wreck. Magiſtrates of cities and towns are hereby authorized to ſearch for defective 
and unlawful wares, which ſhall be forfeited. Excepting, however, the liberty of the Dean 

of the free chapel of St. Martin's LeGrand in London, and its precin&.” The above cata- 
logue of merchandize may give an idea of the manufactures which were, at that time, brought 

to any perfection in England. 


In vol. xi. p. 498, of the Fœdera, King Edward IV. made the following grant or charter to 
the German merchants of the Steelyard in London, viz. 
Calling to our remembrance the ancient alliance and friendſhip between the kingdoms, 
lands, and cities of Germany and England, which have been of late years, through various 
means, not a little impaired and violated; that peace and friendſhip may be renewed between 
both nations, we do hereby grant—to the merchants of the kingdom” (regni) © of Ger- 
| many, who have an houſe in the city of London, commonly called the Guildhall of the 
Ce Germans, That, from Chriſtmas laſt, they ſhall, for two years and an half, enjoy all and 
= ſingular the privileges, liberties, and free cuſtoms which they enjoyed by charters from the 
- Kings our predeceſſors ; and all thoſe, without any impediment from us, or our officers and 
miniſters whatever. And they ſhall be abfolutely free from all manner of ſubſidies granted, 
or to be granted, to us and our heirs, as well on account of their perſons, as of their goods 
and merchandize to be brought into, or exported out of England by any of them during 


the ſaid term. Saving,” ſays the King, * to us and our heirs our ancient prizes,“ antiguis 
noſtris priſis, „ rights and cuſtoms whatſoever.“ 


We have an Engliſh record in the Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 504, which gives us the ſalary or 


wages of the following ambaſſadors from King Edward IV. going to St. Omers, for forty days, 
to treat with the en of the Duke of Burgundy, viz. 
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„e . 
To the Biſhop of Exeter, Lord Chancellor, - — 200 © © 
To the Earl of Efſex, , — - — | 133 6 8 
To the Lord Wenlock,  — - 2 . 80 0 0 
To each of four Doctors of Law, therein named, | - - 40 © © 
To Sir Walter Blount, — A — 40 0 © 
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expreſſes it. 


AN HISTORICAL AND ENRONOLOGICAL DFDVCTION 


To have of « our iſt lie. gift,) by ml of reward for the cauſe aforefai” as this recor 


At this congreſs, which orobelily 8 within the fad forty Fug a continuation of «i 


| true, as it was uſually called, or an intercourſe of commerce between * and the Ne- 
therlands, was concluded for one year longer, in general terms. 


A ſimilar truce, or abſtinence of war, as it is therein termed, and free ums; was the 
ſame year, 1463; concluded between England and France, for one year, ibid. p. 508, 
The ſame year likewiſe, King Edward IV. confirmed the privileges of the Merchants-24- 


"a company trading to the Netherlands, though ſtill retaining the old name of St. 
Thomas Becket. | 


The Eaſterling German merchants of the Sreelyard | in London, were at all times great im- 


porters of corn,. as well as of cordage, linen cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, maſts, pipe ſtaves, 


1404. 


ſteel and iron, wax, wainſcot, &c. but more eſpecially of the firſt, And it having often hap- 
pened that they imported great quantities of corn when that of England was at a low price, 
the farmers and landed. intereſt ſuffered not a little from ſuch a circumſtance, and therefore 
made heavy complaints againſt it; which produced an A& of Parliament, cap. ii. in the third 
year of King Edward IV. 1463. That when the quarter of wheat did not exceed the price 
of fax ſhillings. and eightpence, rye four ſhillings; and barley three ſhillings, no perſon 
„ ſhould import any of the ſaid three kinds of grain, upon forfeiture thereof.“ But the rates 
of corn becoming much higher in ſucceeding times, this a& was repealed in the twenty-firſt of 
King James I. | 
We find in the eleventh volume, p. 531, of the Fœdera, a truce concluded for one year be- 
tween King Edward IV. of England, and Francis Duke of Bretagne. Moſt, of thoſe ſhort 
truces are couched in fuch vague and general terms, as can give little or no infight into com- 
mercial hiſtory, either with the Netherlanders, the Hans-towns, Denmark, Scotland, France, 
Caſtile, or Portugal; becauſe they refer or relate to ſome former treaty of peace and commerce, 
not always named, of which ſuch truces were nothing more than the continuation. _ | 
There had been ſeveral good laws made in England ſince King Edward the Third' s reign, 
for the advancement of the woollen manufacture, which was by this time brought to great 
perfection, as we have already obſerved; yet it now alſo began to be abuſed and corrupted by 
deſigning men. This therefore produced an act of Parliament of the fourth of King Edward 
IV. cap. i. ſetting forth, © That whereas the workmanſhip of cloths and other woollen goods 
e was become to be of ſuch fraud and deceit, as to be had in ſmall reputation in other coun- 
« tries, to the great ſhame of this land; and that, by reaſon thereof, great quantities of fo- 
«« reign cloths are imported and ſold here at high and exceſſive prices: for remedy thereof, it 
vas now enacted, that broad cloth, fully watered, ſhould be twenty-four yards and one 
« jnch in length, and two yards, or at leaſt, ſeven quarters in breadth, within the liſts,” and 
a proportionable regulation was made in half-cloths, kerſies, ſtreats, &c. —* And that no 
«cloth of any region but Wales and Ireland, ſhall be imported, excepting cloth taken at ſea.” 
Other regulations were alſo made by the ſame ſtatute, with regard to wool, and to barding, 
ſpinning, weaving, ſhearing, fulling, burling, and dying; as alſo to the meafuking and ſeal- 
ing of cloth by the aulneger. | 
By this act alſo we find, that the maſter clothiers had already got into the way of forcing 
the people they employed to take goods, as pins, girdles, and other unprofitable wares, (as 
this act expreſſes it) inſtead of money for their wages, at ſuch rates as they pleaſed to impoſe 
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„ 
1464 on them; as in our days they have obliged them to take eatables in the ae manner, which 


? has been much complained of. —TIt was now therefore further enacted, That the clothiers 

„ ſhall pay ready money to their work peopli, and mal ne wools at the due <a thereof, 
« under forfeiture, &c. “ 

By another law in England i in this ſame year, cap. v. © The prohibition of al Netherland 
„ wares is further continued, until the Duke of Burgundy ſhall revoke a proclamation made 
«© by him for the baniſhment of Engliſh cloths out of his dominions.” n 

Thus temporary reaſons of ſtate frequently brought on ſuch mutual prohibitions between 
thoſe countries, but they were generally of a very ſhort duration; an open and uninterrupted 
commerce being both their intereſts, as we have already and frequently obſerved. Hall's 
Chronicle remarks, ©* That the Engliſh, by the way of Calais, having made inroads into the 
„Duke of Burgundy's adjacent provirices, the Engliſh merchandize in the Netherlands were 

thereupon attached; which ſore grieved the merchants, and much hindred their voyages: 

Beſide this, the merchants of the ſtaple at Calais wrote to the King, and to the Earl of War- 

wick, that if their wools at Calais were notſold and uttered as was wont to be,” —the great- 

eſt part whereof was bought by the Duke of Burgundy's ſubjects and vaſſals for ready money, 
* the ſoldiers of the garriſon ſhould lack their wages, the King ſhould not be paid his cuſ- 

4 toms, and the merchants, in men, ſhould ſtand in adventure both of loſs of ſtock 

5 f “ and credit,“ &c. 

3 Under this ſame year 1464, there is an incident, mentioned by all our hiſtorians, which, in 
a commexcial ſenſe, may be termed a very remarkable one, viz. That in a league then entered 
into between King Edward IV. of England, and Henry IV. King of Caſtile and Leon, the 
former granted liberty to the Monarch of Spain to tranſport certain live ſheep from the Cotſ- 
wold Hills of Gloceſterſhire ; Truſſell ſays, a ſcore of ewes and five rams; which it ſeems ſo 
greatly increaſed in Spain, that from thence proceeded the fine Spaniſh wool, ſo neceſſary for 
the manufacture of our ſuperfine Engliſh cloth. Nevertheleſs, the whole ſtory is perhaps lia- 
ble to ſome exception; as if, for inſtance, there were no ſheep in Spain which produced fine 
wool before thoſe of Cotſwold were ſent thither. Yet we dare not poſitively reje& what is ſo ; 
generally related by all our hiſtorians ; fince poſſibly it might happen, that the feeding on the 
fine herbs of Spain's warmer climate, and the ſheep breathing a purer air, might produce ſuch 
an alteration on their wool, provided the fact be certain as to the ſending of ſuch live ſheep 
thither. | | 

1465 We have a remarkable inſtance of the difference in the expence of living even ſo late as the 

year 1465, from that of our own times, in the eleventh volume, p. 450, of the Fœdera. 

„King Edward IV. grants to the Lady Margaret his ſiſter, (afterwards Ducheſs of Burgundy) 

“ an annual allowance of four hundred marks, for her cloaths and the other neceſſaries of her 

body, ſuitable to the dignity of our kingdom, ourſelf, and her, and for wages and other 

e expences of the ſervants attending her. Which . ge allowance ſhe ſhall enjoy, until we 

can provide for her properly by a ſaitable marriage.” It is true, that this ſum was about, or 

very near double the yalue of our manga eight hundred marks, and that living being then 
about two and one-half times as cheap as in our days, it was equal to two thouſand marks in 
the preſent time ;—after all, it is a rms "ry of the cheapneſs of living in thoſe days 
cornpared to modern times. 

Coſmo de Medicis, of Florence, who died this year 1465, had warchouſes in many of the 
principal cities of the world, and met with ſuch peculiar good fortune, (ſays Keyſlar, in his 
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1465 Travels; in the year 1929) that in a cools of . 0 he met vith no enge 


loſſes from the failure of other merchants: 196 38 4 Car EN IFIN 


In the ſame eleventh volume, p. 551 to 556, of the Pede we trave the concluſibn' of a new 
league of friendſhip and commerce between King Edward IV. of England, and Chriſtiern, or 
as ſome write it, Chriſtian I. King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; which was to laſt 
during the joint lives of both Kings, and two years after the deceaſe of either of them ; and 
mi until its revecation be expreſsly declared by one of the ſucceeding kings. 

By this treaty it was ſtipulated, © That the ſhips and merchants of both contracting parties 
„might freely reſort and trade to each others ports, Iceland alone excepted ; to which iſland 
* no Engliſhmen were to refort without a ſpecial licence from the King of Denmark, under 
« forfeiture of life and goods. Neither ſhould the Engliſh reſort to Halgaland or Finmark, 
„ unleſs driven thither by ſtorm ; and even in ſach caſe they are not by any means to trade 
there. Laſtly, the merchants of both contracting parties ſhall enjoy all their ancient rights, 
immunities, &c. in each reſpective coantry.” f 

This excluſion of the Engliſh from the coaſts of Iceland and Finmark; to o which they could 
only reſort on account of the fiſhery (thoſe inhoſpitable lands affording no other materials for 
commerce, excepting, perhaps, ſome brimſtone from Iceland, if that commodity was fo early 
known there) took place in order that Penmark ſhould have the ſole enjoyment of the fine 
cod fiſhing there, and the making and vending of ſtockfiſh, which ſo much abounded on thoſe 
ſhores. And although the crown of Denmark had, indubitably, the ſame, or as good a right, 


_ to exclude other nations from fiſhing in thoſe parts, as our Kings of England and Great Bri- 


tain had to exclude foreign nations from fiſhing on the Britiſh ſhores ; yet, in modern times, 


ſuch exclufions have grown entirely into diſuſe, as being deemed odious and arbitrary; the 


1460 


ſea being deemed a fluctuating element, and ought therefore to be free for all civilized nations 


to navigate, and even to fiſh on the coaſts of other nations with whom they are in amity, 


without obſtruction. 


In the year 1465, a pound of gold coined in the Tower of London, was to make twenty 
pounds fixteen ſhillings and eight pence ; and the pound of filver, old ſterling, was coined 
into, or made by tale, thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix pence. Yet ſo unſtable were they, in 
thoſe times, in money matters, that the very next year a pound of gold of the old ſtandard, 
was to be coined into twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings by tale, although filver remained as 


above, at thirty-ſeven ſhillings and fix pence per pound troy. And in the coinages of the 


eighth, eleventh, ſixteenth, and twenty-ſecond years of King Edward IV. both for gold and 
filver, the ſtandard was the ſame. It was in this reign that the difference between the ſtandard 
of Engliſh and Iriſh money firſt began. King Richard the Third's coinage, both of gold and 
filver, was exactly of the ſame value and denomination with that of the fifth year of King 

Edward IV. above ſpecified. 
In the ſame eleventh volume, p. 466, of the Ecedera, we have the allowances to a judge of 
the King's Bench, named Thomas Littleton: : 
| J. 8. 4. 


* In order” ſays King Edward IV. “ for the ſaid Judge's ſupporting 
„ himſelf decently, and for his bearing the expence of his office, one hundred 


and ten marks are granted him yearly, being Was 5 73 5 1 
« To 
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And money being ſtill about twice the quantity of ours, this allowance was one hundred and 
ſixty· four pounds and two pence halfpenny of our modern coin. Now wheat, by Sir Robert 
Cotton's Records, under the year 1464, being at fix ſhillings and eight pence the quarter, of eight 
buſhels, and that price being then judged moderate, or a medium between the extremes of ve- 
ry cheap and very dear—was upwards of five times as cheap by the coins of thoſe times, or two 
one-half times as cheap by our coins, as in our days, ſo that we may fairly preſume that this 
Judge's falary and allowances, amounting to eighty-two pounds and one penny farthing, were 
then equal to about four hundred and ten pounds in our days; i. e. weight for weight of mo- 
ney or bullion, living was then between two and three times as cheap as in our days. 
£> This record does not call this grant an additional one to any former eſtablithed falary, 
yet, it is not improbable but it may have been fo. 
In Scotland, about this time, the people ſeem to-have been very gay in their apparel (owing 
in all probability, to their being in ſo much intimacy and alliance with France) which occa- 
ſioned ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining ſuch exceſſes; ſome of which have been already 
obſerved. By an act of the fixth Parliament of King James III. in the year 1466, The 
« Sheriffs of Counties were directed to make enquiry concerning ſuch as wore cloth of gold 
or ſilver, velvet, or filks, contrary to acts of Parliament.” Five years after, in 1491, it 
was enaQted, © That conſidering the poverty of the realm, and the great expence and coſt | 
made on the importation of filk into the realm, no man hereafter ſhall wear filk in ; 
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„ doublet, gown, nor cloak, excepting Knights, Minſtrels, and Heralds, unleſs. he ſpend 1 
an hundred pounds worth of land rent. Nor that their wives wear ſilk in e but 1 


t© only on the collars and ſleeves.” 


In the ſame year we find the following title i a Scotiſh act of Parliament, in the table of 
acts of King James III. not printed, viz. Licence to merchants to paſs to Middleburg with 
** their goods.” As the ſtaple for all Scotiſh merchandize had been removed from Bruges to 
Veer, in the year 1444, ſuch a licence for their trading to p was e judged to 
be neceſſary at this time. 

By the title of another Scotiſh law of this Game year, not printed, viz. of fiſhing and 
making of herring in the Welt Sea, it is evident that the Scots were engaged in that fiſhery, 
But whether by the word, making, be meant red herrings, or only the uſual Shs or pickling . 

of herrings in general, we cannot readily determine. 

Copper money was firſt directed to be coined in Scotland by law, viz. Four pieces to each 
penny, for the caſe of the King's lieges, and for alms-deeds to be done to poor folks ;” are 
the words of the ninth act of King James the Third's firſt Parliament. By the ſame law it 
was alſo enacted, that the new Engliſh graat of King Edward IV. which, in 1450, had been 
raiſed to eight pence, was now to. paſs in Scotland for ten pence. So that the propor- 


tion of Engliſh to Scotiſh money of the ſame denomination, was now as two and an half to 
one. : 
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AN HISTORKCAL: AND CXRONOLOOICAL) DEDUCTION 


In King James the Third's bnd Parliament of the 1 year 1466, two ill-judged — 
were made, viz. Firſt, That none ſhould carry on traffic with merchandize out of the 


realm, but freemen of burghs, and their factors and ſervants.“ The other, „ That no 


«* man of craft,” (that is, of handicraft) * ſhall practiſe merchandize till he renounce his 
*« craft.” The firſt of theſe two they n might copy from N but the na ſa· 
vours more of France. 


In p. 569, vol. xi. of the Fœdera, we 1 18 the 1 year, hs a treaty of alliance 


5 Wee King Edward IV. of England, and King Henry IV. of Caſtile or Spain; Probably, 


more for ſecuring the perſonal rights and ſafety of thoſe Kings, (and particularly of King Ed- 


ward againſt his rival King Henry VI. ſtill alive) than for commercial intereſts, although, 


therein, the mutual freedom of commerce is ſtipulated in general terme. 


This alfo ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to have been the principal aim of many of the treaties 
made with foreign ſtates, during the fierce contention between the | two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, 

We may here alſo remark, that the FINGER truces renewed between England and the Duke | 
of Burgundy as ſovereign of the Netherlands, as alfo, in this and ſome former years, between 
England and Bretagne, were only the conſequences of the general truces renewed from year 
to year between England and France. | 

King Edward IV. of England, calling in n the validity of the powers of the ancient 


charter of German merchants of the Steelyard in London, they made him a preſent of a large 


1467 


ſum of money for the renewal of that charter. The King alſo renewed, at this time, the 
charter of the Society of Engliſh Merchants trading to the Netherlands, by the name they had 
long poſſeſſed, of the Society of St. Thomas Becket, though they were afterwards called the 
Merchant-Adventurers of England. Probably this Prince was in an unuſual want of money 
at this time, and ſuch renewals were thought neceſſary on thoſe occaſions. 

In this year, (ſays Werdenhagen, the Hanſeatic hiſtorian, vol. ii. part vi. p. 10) the Hans 
confederacy ſuſtained a ſharp war againſt the powerful Dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
whom the following year they obliged to conclude a peace on honourable conditions. 

'The Netherland provinces, and more eſpecially Flanders and Brabant, were at this time in 
their meridian glory, when in the year 1467, their Prince Philip, ſtiled the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles the Bold, who, in the ſame year, or 
the beginning of next, married Margaret ſiſter to King Edward IV. of England. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple obſerves, ** That by the great extent of a populous country, and the mighty 
«© growth of trade in Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, both the ſaid Dukes, father and ſon, 
« found themſelves a match for France, then much weakened, as well by the late wars of 


England, as by the factions of their princes.” Charles the Bold added to, the great domi- 


nions which his father left him, the dukedom of Gueldres and the county of Zatphen, which 
he purchaſed of Arnold d' Egmont in the year 1473. The Netherlands at this time proſpered 


extremely in their vaſt manufactures of both linen and woollen. For although, by the in- 


creaſe of the Engliſh woollen manufacture. they had loſt their former importation of cloth in- 


to England, yet they had extended it greatly into other parts of Europe, as they did alſo their 


linen manufacture. So that had it not been for the Duke Charles's raſh wars with France and 


the Switzers, and the heavy taxes laid by him, for thoſe ends, on the provinces, which taxes 


were increaſed by his ſucceſſors, that country wn long have remained the moſt opulent of 


** in Chriſtendom. 
By 
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By an Eüglith act of Pattiamiciir of this ſame year, p. i. the worſted EIT: of Wie: © : 
wich and the county of Norfolk are further regulated; by directing and i impowering cheir 


Wardens to ſee carefully to the making of good merchantable worſteds, with reſpect to their 


lengths, breadth, and ſubſtance, both in thoſe places, and alſo in Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire. 
Which worſted goods,“ ſays this act, were formerly much eſteemed and defired in parts 


„ beyond ſea; though of late, it appears an 1 were Sac =o made; and had thereby 


loſt their ancient reputation. 
Many other laws have been enacted in ſucceeding times i for aan BY W * 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lynn, and other parts of Norfolk, and alſo of Suffolk, &c. with re- 
ſpe& to their worſteds, ſtamins, fuſtians, Ke. the e of which would be tireſome 
to the generality of readers. © Rs 
As the alliance between Scotland and France was very ancient; it ooculicted alſo a regular 


commercial correſpondence between thoſe two nations in "Ry remote times ; of which we find, 


in their hiſtories, many inſtances. AY 

In the third Parliament of King James III. in the year 1467, it was edel. on That it 
40 ſhould be lawful for all Scotiſh merchants to navigate and trade to Rochelle, Bourdeaux, 
« and other parts of France with their merchandize, as they anciently did.” 

In the ſame Parliament it was a matter of complaint, That the nation received great pre- 
« judice by their monies having a lower courſe than that of other realms, and were therefore 
« carried out of the nation. Wherefore they now enacted, how high, or at what rate, certain 
„French, Flanders, and Engliſh gold coins ſhould be current in Scotland. In particular, 
„ the old Engliſh groat was now to paſs for ſixteen pence, and the old Edward's groat for 
<« twelve pence, and the Engliſh penny for three pence,” —which was ſoon afterwards raiſed 
to four pence. Theſe augmentations of the nominal value of coins, did, without doubt, oc- 
caſion much confuſion in commerce, as we may remember it to have been the caſe in F rance 
in the reign of Louis XIV. and during the minority of Louis XV. 

Thus the Scots continued more and more to enhance or raiſe the nominal value of their own 
and other nations coins, though they continued the ſame denominations of ſilver, pence, 


and groats which the coin of England had ; although the latter bore at this time a quadruple 


proportion in value to thoſe of Scotland. 

The eleventh volume, p. 591, &c. of the Fœdera, acquaints us, that there was concluded, 
at Bruſſels, a new intercourſe or treaty of friendſhip, commerce, and fiſhery, between King 
Edward IV. of England, and the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy, in the name of her ſon 
Duke Charles the Bold, to continue bags thirty years. The ſubſtance of the commercial part 
of it runs thus, viz. Fi: 2.4 

I. © A free intercourſe of ſhips and merchandize on both fides,” —excepting artillery, can- 


non, gunpowder, and other implements of war. 


II. «In caſe of a dearth of een either of the contracting parties may prohibit their 
exportation.“ N f 


III. All the fiſhers, as well of England, kelsbck wal Calais, on one fide, as of Brabant, 
& Flanders, and other countries of the Duke of Burgundy, on the other fide, may freely fiſh 


on the ſeas without obſtruction on either fide ; and without needing or requiring any li- 


e cence, leave, or ſafe conduct: and if they ſhall happen by ſtorm, or other neceſſity, to be 
driven into the ports of the other party, they ſhall be mes Fo and nr entertained ; they 


paying the cuſtomary tolls and duties,” | | 
Vol. I. he e. IV. Neither 
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A. . 
"0" Iv; Aa ſhall any enemy in the ports of either contracting party, be ſaffered to hurt os 


to. do any miſchief to the merchants, mariners, pilgrims, &c. of the other party,” 
V. Nor ſhall pirates nor any other enemies be permitted to fell the merchandize they 


take at ſea from either of the contracting parties, in the ports of the other party.“ 


VI. The merchants, mariners, &c. of neither party ſhall bring in or colour“ (the co- 


louring the goods of others, is, in our law books and acts of Parliament, always to be under- 
flood to mean their being imported and entered as if they were their own) the goods of an 


enemy of the party into whoſe ports weh goods or nene 10 be ee to be 


* 7 


VII. Ships laden with e e itn of en nate chen on 9 5 0 of the 
4 other party, if there remain alive therein either man, woman, or child, dog, cat, or cock, the 


_ goods therein ſhall be ſecured for the benefit of the owners, reaſonable ſalvage being allowed. 


In all probability the Engliſh woollen manufacture had long before this time ſpread into 
Devonſhire, although we do not meet with any act of Parliament expreſsly mentioning it there 


till this year; when by an act of the ſeyenth of King Edward IV. cap. ii. the hundreds of 
Liſton, Taviſtock, and Rowburgh in that county, repreſent That they have, from time 
„ immemorial, conſtantly mixed flocks. with their wool in the making of cloth; and that 


„ without this indulgence they muſt be undone, becauſe their wool is ſo groſs and ſtubborn, 


„ that cloth cannot be made thereof without mixing it with. flocks; wherefore they of the ſaid 
„ three hundreds are permitted ſo to do, notwithſtanding an act of the fourth year of this 
King, prohibiting fuch practice.“ 5 5 

In this ſame year, to prevent a bad practice, which was at chat time, as it appears, in pretty 
general uſe, an act of Parliament expreſsly prohibits the exportation of woollen yarn from 


England to foreign parts; as alſo of woollen cloth, before it be fulled and n I 
in.England: 


1468 So immenſe was the commerce of the famous city of Bruges in Flanders at this time, ac- 


cording to the anonymous author of the Annales Flandriæ, that in the year 1468, there were 
ſeen by many perſons no fewer than-one hundred and fifty merchant ſhips arriving, altogether 
or at once, at the port of Sluys, which was then the haven of Bruges. 


The public is obliged to Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Records in the Tower of 
London, for many excellent materials for the Hiſtory of England in particular, as well as 1 
for Commercial Hiſtory, in matters and at times wherein not oy" our other en, but 


alſo our printed ſtatute books are ſilent. 

In that Abridgment, p. 615, he acquaints us, “ That in the eighth year of King Eduard 
IV. the Houſe of Commons, out of the grants of the ſaid year to the King, allotted twelve 
„ thouſand pounds to be deducted thereof to the relief of the moſt poor towns,” We wiſh, 
however, that our great Antiquary had, or could have, given us a; more circumſtantial ac- 


count of this matter; ſuch as, to what towns that relief was beſtowed, and for what particu- 


lar decay of trade, &c. ſince that bounty is not to be found in the ſtatute book. 
2 this year, a marriage was coneluded between King James III. of Scotland, and Marga- 
„ daughter of Chriſtiern, or Chriſtian I. King of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; 


ph whereby," according to Dr. Wallace's Account of the Ifles of Orkney, printed in the year 
1700, © King Chriſtiern agreed, that the iſles of Orkney and Shetland ſhould remain in the 
++ poſſeſſion of King James and his ſucceſſors, Kings of Scotland, as that Princeſs's dowry, - 


« until either King Chriſtiern or his ſueceſſors ſhould pay to Sang James or his e 
T | „ DITY 
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« ed of his daughter's being delivered of a prince at Edinburgh,” (who was afterwards King 
James IV.) . for joy thereof, he renounced for ever to the crown of Scotland, all right or 
« claim to the faid iſles.” Dr. Wallace adds, That Kirkwall, the capital town of the 

«« Orkneys, which had been erected into a royal burgh 1 in the time of the Norwegians, was, 


in the year 1486, confirmed by charter in its ancient privileges, with additions.“ We 


have ſeen elſewhere, that even ſo far back as the ninth century, Scotland got poſſeſſion of thoſe 


iſles, which were again given up to Norway in the year 1099? that they were reſtored to Scot- 
land in 1263, and have ever ſince remained in the poſſeſſion of that crown. The learned 


Scotiſh Antiquary, Skene, has, under the year 1093, given a ſomewhat different account of 


the pretenſions to, and poſſeſſion of thoſe iſles, which had occaſioned much and long conten- 
tion between thoſe two monarchies. So that although Scotland had ſo long poſſeſſed them, yet 


as the Daniſh crown kept up its old pretenſions to them, it was well worth the dowry above - 


named, for the crown of Scotland to have the formal renunciation of them for ever made by 
King Chriſtiern. This was an happy tranſaction for Great Britain, as ſeveral authors ac- 


quaint us, that, before that times, the Danes and Nor wegians refuſed to permit either Eng- 
liſh, Scots, or Iriſh, to fiſh on the coaſts of thoſe ifles, without an annual permiſſion from, 
and yearly tribute paid, to the Norwegians, and that for this end, they were obliged to repair 


annually to Bergen in Norway. The Kings of Norway were alſo anciently poſſeſſed of the 


weſtern iſles oppoſite the great Atlantic ocean, and of thoſe alſo oppoſite to Ireland ; but thoſe 
had been long before regained by Scotland: ſo that there are few or no veſtiges of the Norwe- 
gian language to be found in them : but they generally or moſtly ſpeak the Iriſh tongue. 
Whereas, in ſome of the Orkney iſles, their language ſeems to this day, to be partly Norſe, 
that is, Norwegian, and partly Engliſh. The reaſon for the difference of language in theſe 


two cluſters of iſles, ſeems to be, that the Hebrides, Ebudæ, or weſtern ifles, from the Mull 


of Cantire to the iſles of Lewis and Sky incluſive, were ſubdued by the Scots in the early times 
when the Iriſh language was more prevalent in Scotland than it has fince been, and before the 
Anglo-Saxons had brought the Saxon or Engliſh tongue into Scotland; and that thoſe iſles, 


upon the expulſion of the Norwegians, were peopled from the weſt and north-weſt Highlands 
of the main land of Scotland, where the Iriſh tongue is ſtill predominant : whereas, the nor- 


 thern iſles of Shetland and Orkney, like their neighbours. of the Fero iſles, might not only 


very probably have been originally peopled from Norway, but alſo remained ſo long in ſub- 
jection to the Norwegians or Danes, that their original language, the Norſe tongue, was di- 
rely ſucceeded by the Engliſh tongue, without any mixture of Iriſh, as far as we can diſcover. 

In the preceding century, under the year 1365, we have, from Dr. Brady's Treatiſe of 


- Burghs, inſtanced the poor condition of the towns of Lancaſter at that time. From the ſame 


uſeful Antiquary, we have Very near a parallel inſtance from two counties, near neighbours to 
our preſent great metropolis, viz. Efſex and Hertfordſhire ; for both which now very populous 
ſhires, there was but one ſheriff in this ſame year 1468; who, in making his return for the 
election of repreſentatives to ſerve in Parliament for the county of Hertford, ſays,” (et in præ- 
difto comitatu Hertford, &c.).* And in the aforeſaid county of Hertford there is not any city 
nor any burgh, from whence any citizens or burgeſſes may be choſen. —Nor is there any 
« city, nor more burghs 1 in the ſaid county of Effex, from whence any citizens or more bur- 
«6 geſſes may be choſen but thoſe for Colcheſter and Maldon.“ It appears, therefore, that no 
one town in Hertfordſhire, and but thoſe NN in Eſſex, could ſupport the expence of ſending 
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Ip repreſentatives, nor were any ſuch fit 1 to be ſent who lived in their burgh TT 
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Wy r in theſs: ; 
e. ſuch as paid a-fee-farm rent to the 


days, all the King's demeſne burghs in each county, —i. 


crown, and were able to pay the 1 ee e e e to ſend mem- 


bers to Parliament. 


Dr. Brady, who ſeems to Ra el . ls es 0 old Engliſh. writs and 
charters, has clearly made. it appear, that, down to this time, there was no particular precept 


directed to the Sheriff for him to order this dr that particular burgh to eleR, or to omit the 


election, of repreſentatives to Parliament, that being, in thoſe days, left entirely to his diſcre- 


tion: for although before this time there were ſtatutes in general enjoining all cities and 
burghs, as well as counties, of the King 8 demeſne, i. e. free burghs, to ſend up repreſenta- 
tives to Parliament, yet the clauſe i in the writs was always. general, viz. De qualibet civitate 
duos cives, et de quolibet burgo duos burgenſes: i. e. Two citizens for every city, and two 


< burgeſſes for every burgh.” Vet it was left to the Sheriff's judgment to ſammon fuch only 


as could afford it, and to omit ſuch as were poor and mean ; and that, when in his return, he 
uſually ſaid, Non funt aliqui, vel plures civitates, vel burgi, e.“ that is, „There are 
„ none, or no other cities or burghs in my county, &c.“ the meaning always was, none 
able to ſend repreſentatives. For in the charters of ancient burghs, there is no clauſe oblig- 
ing them to ſend repreſentatives to Parliament. Laſtly, Dr. Brady obſerves, , That the 
„ burghs, during the time of all the kings reigns, from Henry III. to Edward IV. that ! ns. 
„ for the ſpace of two hundred and fifty years, never complained of the Sheriffs for not re- 
« turning them burghs, or for not ſending precepts to them, or taking away their birthrights; 


* nor did they clamour againſt hard uſage or injuſtice. Neither did the King, Lords, nor 


„Commons in Parliament, ever blame, complain of, or queſtion the Sheriffs for ſending or 


not ſending precepts to this or that burgh, or to all or any of them, and making returns 


« accordingly. Neither was it then accounted an advantage, honour, or privilege, to be 
* bound to ſend burgeſſes to Parliament; but rather, on the contrary, i it was reputed a bur- 


„ den and a grievance for poor and {mall e to ſend them; as in the caſe of Torrington 


„ in Devonſhire, in the year 1 369,” elſewhere exhibited, So great is the alteration in this 
reſpe& in our days, partly occaſioned by the increaſe of commerce and manufactures in 
England, which has ſo much enriched the ancient cities and burghs, and alſo raiſed ſo many 
poor places to conſiderable burghs ; and partly alſo by the honours, privileges, and emolu- 
ments to be obtained by modern repreſentatives ; ſo that, that not only the daily pay of four. 
ſhillings to members of Parliament for cities and burghs, has long fince fallen into diſuſe, but 
moreover, much expence is generally incurred by candidates for their obtaining ſuch elections. 
Though God alone knows whether this groſs abuſe may not, ſome time or 1 prove the 
means of overturning the happieſt conſtitution upon earth. 

We ſee in vol. ix. p. 618, &c. of the Fœdera, ſuch another treaty, for 93 years, and 
the articles of it nearly the ſame, as that with the Netherlands in the preceding year, formed 
between King Edward IV. and Francis Duke of Bretagne, both for mutual commerce and 
fiſhery. The merchandize therein ſpecified to be traded in between England, Ireland, and 
Calais, on the one part, and Bretagne on the other, are wool, woollen cloth, linen cloth, 
wines, fruits, leather, proviſions, harneſs, armour, artillery, horſes, and other cattle, &c.— 
But as the benefits ariſing from the commerce of Bretagne are long ſince loſt to England, by 


its fatal union with France, any further enlargement on this treaty is ſuperfluous. Nor, for 


the ſame reaſon, need we enlarge on the new treaty of alliance, made this year, between theſe 
PF | two 
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1406 two Princes] ; by which Edward flipulaths to ſupply Fiaiicls with three thouſand archers nin 


Louis XI. of France, who was then attempting the conqueſt of Bretagne. King Edward alſo 
ſtipulated to tranſport a powerful army himſelf, for the invaſion of France, and the regaining 
the provinces thereof, loſt by Henry VI.—which, however, was never effected. 
In this ſame year, Mezerai obſerves, that Louis XI. of France, cauſed an account to be 
taken of all men, as well ecclefiaſtics as laity, in the city of Paris, fit to bear arms, viz. from 
the age of ſixteen to ſixty; and they amounted to eighty- four thouſand perſons; which num- 
ber multiplied by three, will give the whole number of ſouls to be two hundred and fifty-two 
thouſand : or by four, to three hundred and thirty-fix thouſand, which is, poſſibly, the more 
accurate mode of calculation, eſpecially in Proteſtant cities fince the reformation ; whereas, in 
ſuch a city as Paris at that time, there were e ſome thouſands of male eccleſiaſtics who 
had no families. | 
And in this ſame year, ibid. p. 631, Laab renewed and conchidla a defenſive alliance 
with John King of Arragoni by which the parties bound themſelves to aid each other again all 
their enemies. 
In the ſame year, ibid. p. 637, King Edward IV. licenſes one Richard Carter to practiſe 
Alchymy, with all kinds of metals and minerals. It is probable that this might be like ſome: 7 
former projects for finding the philoſopher” s ſtone. 
Upon occaſion, or in conſideration, of the laſt-named treaty with Arragon, King: Edward 
IV. is faid by our hiſtorians to have ſent to King John of Arragon a 'preſent of ſome live 
Engliſh ewes and rams; which, they add, ſo greatly multiplied in Spain, as to have proved ; 
a very detrimental to the woollen trade of England. Yet, as Mr. Tindal's Note on this para- 
_ TJJIraph in Rapin very juſtly remarks; it is by no means to be inferred from thence, that there 
2 were no ſheep in Spain before; fince, on the contrary, there is a patent of King Henry II. of 

England, in the thirty-firſt year of his reign, to the weavers of London, importing, That 

if any cloth were found to be made of Spaniſh wool mixed with Englrſh wool, the Mayor 
of London ſhould ſee it burnt;“ for which Mr. Tindal quotes Stowe, p. 419. And this 
=—_ quotation alſo ſhews, what we have elſewhere already proved in this work, that there was a 
= woollen manufacture in England long before King Edward the Third's great improvements 

WU | made therein. See the article, under the year 1464, relating to the point of live ſheep ſent in- 
Þ : 14609 To ſo great a height was the Netherlands arrived in point of maritime power and riches, 
| - ; by means of their vaſt commerce and manufactures, that the Duke of Burgundy's fleet was at 
3 this time the greateſt in all Europe. Philip de Commines, book iii. ch. v. ſays, His navy 
= « was ſo mighty and ſtrong, that no man durſt ſtir in-theſe narrow ſeas for fear of it, making 
% war. upon the King of France's ſubjects, and threatening them every where. His navy be- 
ing ftronger than that of France and the Earl of Warwick's joined together. For he” (the 
Duke of Burgundy) had taken at yt many great 1 of Spain, Portugal, and Genoa, 
and divers hulks of Germany.” a 

Notwithſtanding all the prohibitions of the court of Denmark aint the Engliſh merchants 
reſorting to Iceland for the fiſhery, yet we find them there in the years 1408 and 1469, ac- 
cording to the Chronica Sclavica, and to Meurſius's Hiſtoria Danica; in which laſt named 

year they are ſaid to have killed the Governor of Iceland, for extorting very extravagant tolls 
from them. For which deed, King Chriſtiern of Denmark was ſo highly enraged, that he 
ſeized - on four Engliſh ſhips in the Baltic with their cargoes. Were, ſay they, great 
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AN HISTORICAL AND ennoNoLoGtCAL DEDVerION. 


"OM ini{chief enſued to the Hanſeatic merchants in England who-were impriſoned and the eas 


"TX 


.. confiſcated, the Engliſh alleging, that the Daniſh King made that ſeizure by their inſtiga- 
tion, although the Hanſeatics ſpared no pains to convince the Engliſh that they had no con- 


cern whatever in it. It is hard to determine, at this diſtance of time, whether the Hans. 


* 


1 


1470 


towns, obſerving, with indignation, Engliſh ſhips now frequenting the Baltic, ' wherein they 
had fo long reigned ſole lords, might not, ſecretly, incite the Danes to diſtreſs the growing 
commerce of the Engliſh in that ſea? Or, whether, on the contrary, it might not be malice 
in the Engliſh people againſt the Hanſeatics or Steelyard merchants ? One thing, * 
ſeems very evident, that there were no Danes nor Daniſh effects then 1 in England. | 


It is more than probable that this diſpute occaſioned, or produced a new truce and commer. 


cial intercourſe to be concluded in the ſame year, between King Edward IV. “ with the Go- 


* vernors of the Countries. and Cities of the German Hanſe, otherwiſe called the Meſne 


«© Hanſe; and alſo with the Communities,” (Univerſitatibus) ** Societies, Princes, Lords, 
« and Governors of certain Lands, Countries, Cities, Towns, and Territories of the. King- 
« dom,” (Regni) © or Land of Germany,” without once IO the Maſter-General of 
Pruſſia.— Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 645. 

The next year the Portugueſe wile themſelves maſters a two ſea ports i in the adorn of 
Morocco, or Fez; the one, called Arzilla, was on the Atlantic ocean, a little ſouth of the 
Streight of Gibraltar; the other was named. Tangier, on the. entrance of the Streight: on 
which expedition King Alphonſo V. employed e thouſand men, and three hundred 


and eight ſail of veſſels, great and ſmall. 


John, Duke or Czar of Ruſſia, the ſon of Baſilius the Blind, is ſaid to . been the firſt 
of the Ruſſian Princes who began to unite, by conqueſt, inany of their preſent provinces into 


one empire, after the Ruſſians had been for a conſiderable time ſubje& to the Tartars, whoſe 
ſubjection he ſhook off this year, and alſo ſubdued moſt of the petty princes about him, and 


particularly the Dukes of Twer and Great Novogrod ; in which laſt city, then a place of 


great riches and commerce, he is ſaid to have got a booty of three hundred cart loads of gold 
and filver ; a thing ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed credible. Thus did this tyrant overthrow the vaſt 
commerce of a great city then ſo renowned for it; and which, had he poſſeſſed the foreſight 
to have cheriſhed, might have proved of ineſtimable and perpetual benefit to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. That city ſtands on a navigable river running northward into the lake Lagoda, and 
was commodiouſly ſeated for conveying to the Baltic the commodities of Ruſſia and Tartary, 


and even of Perſia, The Hans-towns had great dealings with Novogrod, which was one of 


their four great comptoirs. It is much decayed from its priſtine grandeur, yet ſome authors 


ſay it has ſtill one hundred and eighty churches and monaſteries in it. The country about it 


abounds in flax, hemp, corn, wax, honey, and the fineſt manufacture of Ruſſia leather. Its 
latitude is fifty-eight degrees north, and is forty German miles from Narva in Livonia eaſt- 
ward. It had been till then frequented by the Hanſeatic merchants near four hundred years, 
(ſays Werdenhagen) but according to Thuanus, lib. 51, only three hundred years back; as 
from the year 1272, Lubeck firſt began to bring away the above named goods and furs, &c. 
and diſperſed them all over Europe. Upon its being taken and plundered, the emporium for 


the trade of the Hans-towns was removed to Revel, where it continued but fifty years; from 
"thence it was removed to Narva, as the Engliſh, Dutch, and French merchants did at the 


ſame time. But the Swediſh wars in and near Livonia proved the ruin of Narva, and of the 


commerce which the Hans- towns carried on in that city. | 
This 
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1 This is the firſt clear account we have of the riſe of that empire, which, belles this time, 
was very little known to the more civilized parts of Europe, with which it had till then no 
commerce, nor indeed ſcarcely any communication. Yet, in leſs than a century more, we 
ſhall ſee it again explored by our gallant Engliſh adventurers; in a voyage till then never at- 
_ tempted by any mortal; and a regular commerce eſtabliſhed between England and Ruffia. 
In Mathieu's Hiſtory of King Louis XI. of France, tranſlated into Engliſh by Grimſton, 
in the year 1614, he makes that King take a ſurvey of all the men of his metropolis able to 
bear arms, in this year 1470, when they muſtered one hundred and four thouſand men, all in 
one livery, viz. red caſſocks and white croſſes, i in the preſence of the ambaſſadors of the King 
of Arragon, This is very probably an exaggerated account of Paris at ſuch an early period: 
yet we muſt, at the ſame time, acknowledge, that the hiſtorians of moſt other nations of Europe 
have, from a ſimilar vanity, fallen into the ſame miſtakes concerning the magnitude of their re- 
ſpective metropolitical cities, of which we have, in our Preface, given ſeveral inſtances. Pa- 
5 lis, at this time, might very probably contain about three hundred thouſand ſouls; which 
92 number was then ſuperior to that of any other city in Europe, except Conſtantinople and 
Moſcow. But confidering the number of its religious profeſſors of the male ſex, who may 
then be ſuppoſed to be in it, the muſtering of one hundred and four thouſand men in arms, 
may fairly make five hundred thouſand ſouls in Paris; though Giovanni Bottero, who wrote 
above one hundred years later, makes them not to exceed four hundred thouſand ; and he alſo 
allows Paris to have been then the largeſt city in Chriſtendom, Moſcow excepted. 

So naked as yet,“ ſays the great Penſionary de Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, part ii. 
chap. 9. was England of any naval power, that the Hans-towns having” (in the preceding 
year) * been at war with England, they compelled King Edward IV. to make peace upon 
e terms very advantageous to them.” This was the peace already named, in 1469, and con- 
cluded after Edward had impriſoned the Steelyard merchants, and ſeized their effects, on a 
ſurmiſe that the Danes had ſeized on four Engliſh ſhips by their inftigation, as before related 
under that year. 

« So long” continues De Witt, “ as the Engliſh uſed to tranſport nothing beyond ſea but 
e a few minerals, viz. lead and tin, and much wool carried over to Calais by a ſmall number 
6 of their own ſhips, and ſold only to Netherland clothiers, it would have been ſo prejudicial 
«to their King to have been without his cuſtoms on wool,” (amounting alone to fifty thou- 
ſand crowns per annum) by a war with the Netherlands, that we read not of thoſe pro- 
„ vinces ever breaking out into a perfect open war with England. For, although war ſome- | 

„times happened between the Princes of the reſpective countries, yet moſt of the cities con- 
cerned in traffick and drapery, continued in amity: ſo that all the wars of that rich and plen- 
tiful country” (England) * broke out againſt France, and conſequently againſt Scotland, 
or elſe againſt Wales and Ireland, and ſometimes againſt Spain.“ 

As able an author as De Witt was, we may here take the liberty to remark, that King Ed- 
ward IV. being betrayed by his own brother, the Duke of Clarence, who joined the famous 
king-maker, the Earl of Warwick, about this time, for dethroning him, and reſtoring Henry 
VI. (which they this year accompliſhed, though for a very ſhort time) it is no wonder that he 
yielded to the Hanſeatics in ſome points. We may alfo further remark, that even long before 
the time De Witt alludes to, England had exported conſiderable quantities of woollen goods 
beyond ſea, as appears by ſeveral acts of Parkament, &c. before exhibited. 
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496. AN HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DEDVeriON 
A. D. 


8 1470 It appears, that, at this time, ſome lands in England might be med at near upon ten as 
I . $060 purchaſe. For which, in vol. xi. p. 654, of the Fœdera, we have the authority of a record, 
| 


in the year 1470, which is a reſcript of King Edward IV. to Edward Dudley, his ant 
of Ireland, declaring, ** That whoever ſhall ſeize on and bring to him George Duke of Cla- 
* rence,” (his own brother) „or Richard Earl of Warwick,” (who plotted the reſtoration 

| | of King Henry VI. and had retired thither, and whom he had declared to be traitors) 66 ſhall, - 
| 6 N „ for his reward, have either one hundred pounds per annum in land, or elſe one thouſand 

x 46 pounds in ready money, at his option.“ | 

161d. p. 671, &c. ſeven Spaniſh ſhips, laden with iron, wines, i _ &c. Wide for 

| F landers, being taken by certain Engliſh ſhips, the Spaniſh owners complain thereof to King 
© | Henry VI. who was now again placed, for a ſhort time, on the throne; exhibiting, upon 
oath, the burden and value of their ſhips, and the prices which the. merchandize would have 


yielded in Flanders. Hereby may appear the great ach in thoſe N between this 
and modern times, Viz. | 


- 


| | £: 1 d. 
| | | 1. One ſhip of 100 tons, valued, with her furniture, at = 107 10 © Sterling, 
' One ditto of 70 tons at — 70 0 © : 
One ditto of 120 tons, ; 8 110 8 8 
3 One ditto of 110 tons, at - i 6:0 
One ditto of 40 tons, BL "oe: OT i 
LT One ditto of 110 tons, . 55 150 0 0 
pO One ditto of 120 tons, at - 180 0 © 


So that the higheſt value of any one of theſe hips was but thirty ſhillings fterling per ton, 
furniture included ; the proportion of their money to ours being as one and ſeven- eighths is 
to one. | 

2. Their Bourdeaux wine, thoſe owners fear, would in Flanders have yielded five pounds. 
per ton, and their Roman and baſtard wines four pounds per ton. 

3. Their-1ron, four pounds ten ſhillings per ton. 8 

4. Their Spaniſh wool, they ſwear, would have yielded in Flanders four bow ſterling per 
ſack, weighing one quintal and three quarters. | 

In the ſame volume, p. 678, of the Fœdera, King Henry VI. grants a charter To the 
« German merchants of the city of Cologne, who now have, and, in times paſt, amongſt 
* other merchants of Germany, had a houſe in the city of London, commonly called the 
& Guildhall of the Germans: - Domum in civitate Londonia, que Guildhalla Theutonicorum 
vulgariter nuncupatur. | 

This charter is in the very ſame ſtile, and on very near the ſame terms, as that grant- 
ed in the year 1463, by King Edward IV. to all the merchants of the Steelyard in general. 

Probably the Cologne merchants had teſtified a more particular attachment to Henry VI. than 
the other Germans of the Steelyard had done; which might induce that Prince oe beſtow all 
the Steelyard privileges on them alone for five years to come. 

t Biſhop Burnet and Mr. Strype obſerve, that the Steelyard merchants bad ſometimes 
gone beyond their charters, particularly in King Edward the Fourth's reign :—and it was by 
dint of great preſents that they obtained a renewal of them. Always trading in a body, 
they eaſily ruined ſingle traders by underſelling them. The cities of Bruges and Hamburgh 
were then the two greateſt emporiums of the weſt, whoſe factors in the Steelyard Pe ſet 

ſuch 


D 2 


: „ ** ORIGIN. 0 * COMMERCE. + Bon 


* fs prices as they pleaſed on both their! imports aith exports. - This ſhort: memoir alone is 4 


| cient to explain this point, and to vindicate our monarchs of the next century for firſt re- 


trenching, and ene e ene che mercantile n of the e mer- 
AW chants,” ie STO ; LEH 


We ſhall doſe: our account of me e year Fay with obſerving; from' Sir Robert 


; Cotton's Poſthuma, p. 186 and 187, that notwithſtanding the various acts of Parliament 
which obliged the Engliſh merchants to carry all the ſtaple commodities. exported to Calais 

alone, and at one ſtated time of the year; yet out of their ſuppoſed unlimited prerogative, 
King Richard II. King Henry IV. King Henry VI. and King Edward IV. frequently ſold 
licences with a clauſe of non ob ante of any ſtatute: whereby,” ſays our antiquary, they 
| «+, diſpenſed with multitudes, to trade with what commodities, and to what places they would. 
Richard II. granted that ſhameful privilege, in the twentieth year of his reign, to the mer- 
e chants of of Newcaſtle, for their carrying wool, &c. to any other port beſide Calais, pay- 


** 


ing him cuſtom and ſubſidy extraordinary. Henry IV. granted to divers citizens of Lon- 
64 


above the uſual cuſtoms. Henry VI. regranted, at ſeveral times, to the town of Newcaſtle, 


the ſame licence they had enjoyed in the twentieth of Richard II. above ſpecified. He alfo 
granted to Benoni, a Florentine merchant, to export thither ſix hundred ſacks of wool, with 
a non obſtante of any ſtatute to the contrary. And alſo to Laurence Barbarico, for no leſs 
„than twelve thouſand ſacks of wool, to what ports he pleaſed to carry them. And although 
„ the town of Calais complained to Parliament of the frequency of thoſe licences, and of 


4 


1 


i its decay thereby, yet it met with no relief. And King Edward IV. in the tenth year of 
60 
8 obſeante any law, to carry ſtaple wares to the Straits of Morocco, until they were fatisfied 
< their ſaid ſum.” By this term the Straits of Morocco was then underſtood or intended to 


mean any parts within the Mediterranean ſa. 
Thus did thoſe Kings, for a little preſent gain, leſſen the lifting W accruing to them- | 


ſelves and ſucceſſors by the revenue of Calais, and at the ſame time rendered the laws of the 
kingdom of no effect. So precarious were the liberties of England under ſuch Princes. 


In this eleyenth volume, p. 683, of the Fœdera, we find that King Henry VI. again re- 
placed upon the throne for a few months, concluded a five years truce and intercourſe of com- 


merce with King Louis XI. of France, who favoured the Lancaſtrian party. And as the re- 
public of Genoa generally favoured the ſide of France, Henry thought it his intereſt in the 
ſame year, ibid, p. 697, to remit to the Genoeſe merchants refiding in England, the ſubſidies 
and taxes laid on by ſome late acts of Parliament on foreign merchants living in England, and 


alſo to eaſe them of part of the ſubſidies on wool, ſkins, leather, tin, &c. But Henry, in this 
ſame year, was a ſecond time driven from the throne by King Edward IV. And amongſt 


other inſtances of the great riches of the Medici family at Florence, acquired by an immenſe 


commerce, ſo as to be the admiration of every foreign nation, both Philip de Commines, and 


Joannes Michael Brutus, in his Hiſtoria Florentina, agree that they aſſiſted King Edward IV. 
with money for the recovering of his orn. after he had been driven out by: the famous Earl 
of Warwick. . 

In vol. xi. p. 712, of the Fardera, we have the expence of maintaining the unfortunate 
King Henry VI. a priſoner by King Edward IV. in the Tower of London, with the daily 


allowance of ten perſons waiting on him for fourteen days, being in all but four pounds five 


Vo. I. | + i os” ſhillings, 


don, to export a great quantity of tin for ſeven years, paying four hundred pounds yearly, 


his reign, on borrowing twelve thouſand pounds of divers merchants, permitted them, n 
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An HISTORICAL AND ennoONOLOGIOAL Proverron. 


1450 ame- which is not quite eight ſhillings per 155 for the King and his ten edlen And. 


in chis ſame record, that captive King's own diet for two ac in this Ae coſt but three 
| ſhillings and tenpence, or one ſhilling and elevenpence per Ua. „ ts 


In another record, in the ſame page of the ſame volume of the R of hs King, who 


was put to death in the Tower, the whole expence of the funeral was /thirty-three pounds 


ſix ſhillings and eightpence, in which ſum were included the fees of a prieſt; money paid for 


linen cloth of Holland, ſpices, fees to ſuch as carried torches with the corpſe to St. Paul's 
church in London, and thence to Chertſey in Surry; alſo to two ſoldiers of Calais, who 
watched the corpſe, and for barges from London to Chertſey; in which ſum was alſo included 


eight pounds twelve ſhillings and threepence diſtributed in charity to ſeyeral religious orders. 


And, p. 713, in the ſame year, the ordinary expence allowed to that King's widow, Queen 


Margaret of Anjou, per week, was five marks, or three pounds fix ſhillings and eightpence : 


and to the Duke of Exeter, a priſoner of the Lancaſtrian party, for himſelf per week, fix ſhil- 


lings and eightpence; his chief attendant, two ſhillings ; and three other attendants, one 


ſhilling and eightpence each per week; alſo for his own three ſervants, one ſhilling and four. 
pence each per week. Now as their money weighed ſeven-eighths more than ours, or as one 
is to one ſeven-eighths, the rates of proviſions were ſtill between two and three times as cheap 
as in our days; it is eaſy therefore to judge of the plainneſs as well as cheapneſs of living at 


that period, compared to the preſent. For one ſhilling and fourpence per week, and ſeven- 


eighths of it, which is one ſhilling and twopence, made of our money two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence per week; and reckoning that living was two and a half times cheaper than ours, the 


whole amounts to fix ſhillings and eightpence per week for each of Gs three ſervants of that 


2471 


duke; or not quite tenpence three-farthings per day of our money. 


In the year 1471, King Edward IV. grants certain immunities from tolls, &c, to the mer- 
chants of the town of Middleburg in Flanders; „although,“ ſays this King, it be not a 


member of the German Hans- Society; for the ſervices . to me by its e Lord, 


Peter Bladelyn,” —Fcedera, vol. xi. p. 729. 

And, in the ſame volume, p. 732, he, the ſame year, grants privileges and immunities to 
the town of Veer, (Terveer, or Campveer) in Zealand, in behalf of the Count de Grant Pré, 
its Lord, whoſe ſervices that King hereby acknowledges, viz. That they may freely reſort 
to the ports of England and Ireland, with their ſhips and merchandize for ſale, and may there 
lade Engliſh commodities homeward ;” (the merchandize of the ſtaple of Calais alone ex- 
cepted; i. e. wool, leather, lead, and tin) * they paying only threepence per pound ſterling 
ad valorem, and twelvepence one very piece of cloth of twenty-eight yards long,” (a very eaſy 
duty indeed) - and for cloth dyed in grain, the ſame as the Eaſterlings pay. Provided, how- 


« ever, that King Edward's own ſubje&s be exempted: from paying any duties at the ſaid 


port of Veer.” A very good and kind proviſo truly, for his own ſubjects. 

„In this year,” ſay the Annales Flandriz, ** a treaty of commerce was concluded between 
the city of Bruges and the Hans-towns ; purporting, that all the merchandize of the latter 
« ſhould be brought to Bruges only, as their ſole ſtaple for all the Netherlands : for which 
end, certain ſhips ſhould be ſtationed at Hamburg and Sluys, which the merchants of both 
« parties ſhould uſe, and none others ; and which were alſo to be well furniſhed againſt pi- 
„ rates. And that the cities of Lubeck, Roſtock, Wiſmar, Straelſund, Dantzick, Koningſ- 
berg, Riga, Revel, and all other German, Pruſſian, and Livonian cities, ſhall uſe no other 


«« emporium but Bruges; and that the cuſtoms at Sluys ſhould be regulated and moderated, ſo 


66 28 


A. p. 
| 491 


or HE ORIGIN oF COMMERCE. 499 


« az no legal eisionn ſhould be made. That the port of Sluys ſhould bi . deep- 


„ ened, and widened, and be made every other way convenient for merchants.” - This re- 


great height. NT 5 


markable treaty helped e to inereaſe the commerce bay rages, already I" to a very 


= 2 


The Hollanders muſt at this time 1500 been very conſiderably en in maritime power 


and commerce; ſince, i in the year 1471, their giving aid and ſupport to their ſovereign Charles 


the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, drew upon them the reſentment of the great Earl of Warwick, 
who being ſupported by King Louis XI. of France, took thirty of their merchant ſhips in 


one day, and ſoon after twenty more. But Van Borſele very ſoon revenged that diſaſter, by 


-anacking Warwick with a fleet of thirty-ſix ſail on the coaſt of Normandy, retaking ten of | 


1472 


„ filk and gold, and ſilver, of the making beyond: ſea.“ 


. ſhips, and burning the remainder of them. 

The people of the country of the Griſons, till now ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, being 
hardly treated by thoſe of Tyrol, entered into a confederated union with their neighbours the 
Cantons of Switzerland which eg: was a conſiderable addition to the ſtrength of that 
republican confederacy. FS Ty 

Under the year 1453, we have related, from ſeveral authors, how the Teutonic order in 
Pruſſia came to loſe a' great part of that country to the crown and republic of Poland. But as 
the royal author of the Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, publiſhed in the year 1751, 
gives us a clearer and ſomewhat different view of the decay of that order in Pruſſia, it will not 
be here unacceptable to offer a brief relation of it from ſuch authori That order had 
maintained very bloody and long wars againſt the Poles, with various an But under 
„their Great-Maſter, Conrade of Erlichauſen, in the year 1458, the cities of Dantzick, 


„ Thorne, and Elbing, declared to him, that as they were weary of his adminiſtration, they 


< had transferred their allegiance to Cafimir, ſon of Jagellon, King of Poland. The war 
% which then broke out between that order and the Poles concerning Pruſſia, laſted thirteen 
years; in which the Poles were victors, and preſcribed the law. Whereby Pruſſia, on the 
<< hither fide the Viſtula, was annexed to that kingdom, and called Royal Prpfſia. Ae the 
order kept the further Pruſſia, but was obliged to do homage for it to the conquerors.” 

By a clauſe in an act of Parliament, in the twelfth of King Edward IV. (which though 
not printed in the ſtatute-book, is partly recited in an act of the fourth of King Henry VIII. 
cap. 6.) it appears that there was much tinery in the apparel of thoſe times. The firſt of theſe 
acts directs, the fealing by the cuſtom-houſe officers (gratis) of cloth of gold and filver, 
« yaudekin, velvet, damaſk, fatin, ſarcenet, tariton, camlet, and other cloths of filk, and of 
Thus we ſee, that even in more re- 
mote times, much gaiety of dreſs was to be found amongſt perſons of fortune; though, per- 
haps, in thoſe times the lower claſſes of people did not, nor, indeed, by reaſon of much greater 
poverty, could not, ſo very cloſely imitate the former in that reſpe&, as is done in our days, 
occaſioned by à more general increaſe of wealth by commerce and manufaQures, 

During the confuſions proceeding from the frequent changes of power in England, in the 
contention for the crown between tlie houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, it is not much to be 
wondered, that the Hans- towns had met with ſome injuries from the Engliſh, — that their 
privileges were not ſtrictly maintained, and were even violated in various reſpects. Theſe 
hardſhips obliged the Hans-towns to make reprifals on the Engliſh in a hoſtile manner on the 
ſeas. But King Edward IV. now finally and firmly ſettled on the throne, was in this year, 
1472, applied to by the Hanſeatics, to be ſatisficd for their former damages, and alſo for a 
35 R 2 rene wal 
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55 an HISTORICAL AND CHRON 0L061cak vpuDVErION 
e 

R . ROE of the alliance @ confirmation of their ancient t privileges, and a mutual ſeeurity, ar 

A both parties in their navigation and commerce. Whereupon King Edward accorded to a 

᷑tr ̃ congreſs of commiſhoners, from both parties, to meet at Utrecht, for the ſettling of all differ. . 

ences ; which were there finally adjuſted, in the year 1474- —Feadera, vol. xi. p. 739. 28 
In vol. xi. p. 735, of the Fœdera, King Edward IV. grants a licence, though contrary to. 
| the ſtatutes of the Staple, to his ſiſter Margaret, Ducheſs of Burgundy, to clean and pick fifty 
ds ſacks of wool, and to export the lame tree of all ſubſidy, in whatever ſhips The ſhould chuſe, 

„ Y | 8 the Straits of Morocco. 5 
| And, in the ſame volume, p. 738, 3 this . year, iſlued a com 
ot grievances, and a renewal of the intercourſe of commerce with his brother- 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy _ ho 

Alo, as per page 741, &c. of the ſame volume, a ge of peace and intercourſe of com- 
merce, formerly made between King Richard II. of England, and John, King of Portugal, 
was now renewed; ſeveral Portugueſe ſhips having, in the preceding year, been violentiy 
ſeized by certain Engliſh pirates, commanded by the Baſtard of Falconbridge. 

Alſo, ibid, p. 748, a ſimilar peace or truce was RAS: with Scotland ; A p. 750, Ke. 
with France and Bretagne. 

1473 A treaty of peace and commerce is "a e ng hr between: King 1 IV. of England, : 
and King Chriſtian I. of Denmark; but Kill with a proviſo, that the Engliſh ſhall: not reſort 
nor trade to Iceland. Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 735. | | 

In the fame volume of records, p. 780, King Edward IV. concluded a new truce and com» 

- mercial intercourſe with the aldermen of the: German Hans-merchants, reſiding at Bruges in 
Flanders, in the name of the general community of the. Hanſeatic Confederacy. As this is 
the firſt inſtance of this ſort of treaty between England. and the Hans-towns, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that the latter, in their annual general aſſembly, held uſually at Lubeck, had given 2 
general power to thoſe of Lubeck for that purpoſe. 

About this time the republic. of Venice got poſſeſſion of the. famous iſle af Cyprus, by v vir- 
tue of the aſſignment of Catherine, daughter of Marco Cornaro, a noble Venetian, the widow 
of James, baſtard ſon of John, the laſt King thereof. That iſle was held by Venice about 
ninety- five years, during which it proved greatly beneficial to her commerce. 

In the ſame eleventh volume, p. 783, King Edward IV. granted a licence to the Biſhop of 
Durham to coin halfpence at Durham: © He and his predeceſſors,” ſays that record, hav- 
ing, rem time immemorial, been in uſe to coin pence or ſterlings, but not halfpence till 
« now... It is ſcarcely neceſſary to inform the reader, that halfpence, as well as pence, were 

nov, and for a conſiderable time later, of filyer. SON „„ 

In Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgement of the Records, under the year 147 3; he quotes a grant 
of the Houſe of Commons, of the thirteenth of King Edward. IV. of fix thouſand pounds for 
the relief of decayed towns : he gives alſo another grant for the ſame purpoſe and ſum, in 1482, 
which was the twenty-ſecond of the ſame King. But as neither of them are to be found 
in the printed ſtatute-book, we wiſh. he had, or could have been more explicit, with reſpect 

to the more particular application of thoſe charitable grants. 

1474 The anonymous author of the Chronica Sclavica, already frequently quoted, relates, That 
there was a convention held at Utrecht, ¶Trajeci) poſſibly at Nimeguen, between the 
« cities,” that is, the Hans-towns, „and the Engliſh ; when the King of England, Ed- 


ward IV. renewed the privileges to thoſe cities, under the mediation of Charles the Bold, 
BI e Duke 
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oy 6 Duke of Burgundy | ſo that their factors Mmighe frtely folded to Erilaid with their works; 
«© dize, they having now alſo obtained additional privileges. This was after a war of three 

"0 years between them and England, (ſee the year 1470) that was occaſioned by the capture of 

« ſome Engliſh ſhips in the Sound, which made the Engliſh, in revenge, plunder ſixty ſhips 

4 of the Hans-towns.””. Upon which we ſhall only obſerve, that what Mr. De Witt, as un- 


der the year 1470, perhaps truly, aſcribes to the ſuperiority of the naval ſtrength of the Han- 
ſeatics, the author of the Chronica Sclavica attributes to the ee of King Edward IV. 
« For,” ſays he, this King was virtuous, and a lover of equity.” 

The Turks having, by this time, made themſelves maſters of all the country of Crimea, or 


x Grin Tartary, anciently called Taurica Cherſoneſus, excepting only the city and port of Caffa, 
— Kill belonging to the Genoeſe, this city, after a long and vigorous defence, was, in this ſame 


year 1474, taken. by the Turks, under Mohammed II. by which event the Genoeſe were quite 
driven out of the Black Sea, Elated by this conqueſt, the Turks bend their arms againſt the: 
Venetian territories on the eaſt ſhores of the Adriatic ſea with too much ſucceſs. 


In the fourteenth year alſo of King Edward IV. Sir Robert Cotton has, in his Abridge- 
ment of the records, p. 697, given us an act of Parliament, not to be found in the printed 


ſtatute-book, but which is only a conſequence of the before-named treaty of peace and com- 
merce with the Hans-towns this year: Whereby the houſe called the Style-houſe, otherwiſe 
<« the Stilliard, in the pariſh of All-hallows, in London, is athgned to- the merchants of the 


« Hans, and to their ſucceſſors for ever, together with other tenements to the ſame belong- 


ing; yielding yearly to the mayor of London ſeventy pounds,” (or one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds eight ſhillings and fourpence of our modern money, their maney being equal to one- 
ſeven-eighths of ours) and other rents to others.“ 1 > | 

But although we have already, under this year, from the Chronica Sclaviea, and from our 
Engliſh antiquarian, given a ſketch: of the ſolemn treaty between England and the Hans 
League, it ſeems requiſite to deſcribe a fuller account thereof, as it comes from the inconteſta- 
ble authority of the Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 792, &c. which is a treaty between King Edward IV. 
and the Deputies of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzick, in the name and by the authority of 
all the cities and towns of the Teutonic Hans-League. The ſubſtance whereof is as follows: 
II. Allpaſti injuries and complaints ſhall. be buried 1 in oblivion, and all injuries and V1O- 
4 Jences ſhall be abſolutely forborne for the future. 

II. For the greater ſafety of the merchants and people of the Hans-Society, King Edward 
4 .aprees to grant his charter or obligation, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſhall alſo get it con- 
« firmed by act of Parliament, that no kind of damage ſhall be done to their perſons or goods, 
de by reaſon of any ſentence or determination of the ſaid King and his council, for repriſals, 
ec. on account of matters done prior to this treaty. _ | 

III. The merchants of England may freely reſort and trade to the countries and ports of 
the Hans-League, as the Hanſeatic merchants may to England, with their ſhips and mer- 
« chandize; freely to ſell the ſame, and purchaſe others there, without paying in either coun 
<« try any more than the ancient duties and cuſtoms, on any pretence whatever. 

IV. All the privileges and immunities of the Hanſeatics in England are hereby renewed. 
and ſhall alſo be confirmed by act of Parliament, and the Engliſh ſhall enjoy all their an 
& cient immunities at the Hans-towns as formerly. 

« V. The Hanſeatic merchants in England ſhalk not n be ſubje& to the 5 
40 High Admiral's court or juriſdiction; but, in controverſies about maritime affairs, &c. ſhall 
©. have two Judges allotted to them by the King for determining the ſame. 
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| _ VI. That che Steel-yard in London, in its 9 extent, ſhall be confirmed to the fuid 

German merchants, as alſo the Steel- yard at Boſton, (this is the firſt mention of Boſton 

Steel -yard in the Fœdera) _ that a _ houſe N ay for chen uſe at 00 near 
t“ the water- ſide. 

« VII. That the ten thouſand vonn ſterling, Bede to be due by the King to the 
« ſaid German Hans merchants, ſhall be paid or deducted out of t the ceſloms and duties on 
their merchandize, till the whole ſum be diſcharged. - 

VIII. If any city of the Hanſeatics ſhall hereafter ſeparate itſelf 99 ths general union, 

TOE the King of England ſhall cauſe all the privileges of that ee wn to 1855 in n England, 
until they be re- united to the League. 

IX. The ſaid German merchants of the Seeel-yuvd ſhall have the poſſeſſing and keeping 
of the gate of the city of en called * as wa ancient e en 
that city andthem. 

« X. The King ſhall provide, chat the, wodtien cloth of Pigs be reformed, oth. as to 
the quality of the wool, and the length and breadth of the cloth. __ | 

„ XI. The ſaid Steel-yard merchants ſhall be at liberty to ſell their Rhenith wines by re- 
tail, as well as by wholeſale, according to ancient cuſtom.“ 

This treaty was ratified by King Edward IV. on the twentieth of July, 1474, and by the 
conſuls and proconſuls of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Dantzick, in the name of the whole league, 
the deputies from the following cities being alſo preſent, viz. Lubeck, Dortmund, Munſter, 
Deventer, and Campen; alſo the two aldermen and the ſecretary of the Hans merchants reſi- 
ding at Bruges, by the ſecretary of the ſaid merchants of the Steel-yard in London; and, 

laſtly, by the ſecretary of the Hans merchants rehding at Bergen in Norway. 

We may here obſerve from this treaty, Firſt, That the Hanſeatics had a higher opinion of 
the credit and authority of an a& of Parliament, than of that of the King and council alone. 

Secondly, We may conclude, that Mr. De Witt's account of the ſuperiority of the naval 
ſtrength of the Hans-towns was nearer the truth, and had conſequently a greater influence on 
this treaty, than the virtue and love of juſtice aſcribed to King Edward by the Chronica Scla- 
vica above- mentioned; and that even, from moſt of its articles, may be clearly: ſeen the naval 
ſuperiority of the Hans-League at this time. 

'The alliance made, as appears in this volume, p. 804, of the Fader between King Ed- _ 
ward IV. and Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, for their jointly attacking King Louis XI. 
and for enabling Edward not only to recover the duchies of Normandy and Guienne, but the 
entire French monarchy, came to nothing, in conſequence of that Duke's wild ſchemes againſt 
Germany, which made him neglect to ſecond Edward, who had, in this ſame year, actually 
invaded France with an army. Had this ſcheme ſucceeded, it was by this alliance ſtipulated, 
that, in recompence for that Duke's aſſiſtance, Edward was to yield him the duchy of Barr, 
the counties of Champagne, Nevers, Rhetel, Eu, Guiſe, and St. Paul, the barony of Douai, 
the city and territories of Tournay, the cities and countries on the Somme, &c. without any 
vaſſalage or dependence on Edward, or on any future Kings of France: thus ſelling the 
bear's ſkin before they had caught and killed the bear.—But Louis proved too cunning 
for them both, and bought off Edward for a yearly penſion of fifty thouſand crowns du- 
ring his life, whilſt he brought deſtruction on that headſtrong Prince, the Duke of Burgundy. 

In King Edward's preparations for the invaſion of France, ibid. p. 817. we ſee the daily pay 
of his knights in the army was two ſhillings—of his ſpearmen or men- at- arms one 4 

> (+ ig 1 | 0 
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2770 of bis archers ſixpence. A duke's pay. was thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; an earl's fix ſhil- 
lings and eightpence ; a baron's and banneret's four ſhillings ; the King's body phyſician two 


ſhillings per day ; the like to the Dean of his chapel ; and the other clergy one ſhilling and . 


twopence each; his body ſurgeon one ſhilling and ſixpence; and ſeven other ſurgeons one 
fhilling each; money being ſtill one ſeven-eighths of modern money, and the rate of living 
then being at leaſt two one-half times cheaper than in our daes. | 
In the Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 824, &c. a trace for forty-five years was concluded betonen King 
Edward IV. of England, and King James III. of Scotland; and alſo a treaty for a marriage 
between James's infant ſon, James, afterwards King James IV. and Cecily, Edward's infant 
daughter, with whom Edward {ſtipulated to give a portion of twenty thouſand marks ſterling. 
The word fterling being now become neceſſary to diſtinguiſh Engliſh money from the 
debaſed Scotiſh money. And ſo earneſt was Edward to fecure the back door of Scotland, 
whilſt his other ſcheme againſt France was in agitation, that he paid down, at different times, 
a conſiderable part of this ſtipulated portion, although that marriage never took place. But he 
had the precaution to bind the provoſt, magiſtrates, and burghers of Edinburgh to make good 


the money to him, in caſe NG James ſhould declare 3 the marriage, as he afterwards 
n did. MES $43 


For this expedition 3 8 Rated, ibid. p. 83 Fw treated of an Ane ich the 


Emperor Frederick III. and King of Hungary; and, ibid. p. 839, he ſummoned all Engliſh 


ſhips of fixteen tons and upwards to be ready; as alſo the artillery, viz. cannon, (named cul- 


verines, fowlers, ſerpentines, &c.) beſides bows, arrows, ſpears, and ſwords, no hand-guns 
being as yet invented; alſo ammunition, as gunpowder, (pu/veres) ſulphur, faltpetre, ſtones, 
(for bullets) iron, lead, &. All which he directed his officers, as was uſual in thoſe caſes» 
to ſeize every where for his uſe, paying ready money for them. Such was the practice in thoſe 
times, and which is ſo different from that of our days. 

Ibid. p. 841, King Edward IV. acknowledges a debt of eleven thouſand: Spanith crowns to 
the merchants of Guipuſcoa in Spain, of the value of which ſum certain Engliſh ſhips had 
robbed them on the ſeas : But as Edward, at this time more eſpecially, could not well ſpare. 
the payment of this ſum in ready money, he promiles to allow the ſame to the Guipuſcan 
* merchants out of the cuſtoms hereafter to become due to him by them, on their importa- 
tion and exportation of merchandize.” This ſhews that the Guipuſcans, at this time, 
carried on, in all probability by the port of Bilboa, conſiderable commerce with England. 

This article concludes all our extracts from the eleventh volume of Rymer's Collection of 


503 


Records, to which we are ſo much indebted, from the year 1442 to this time, for a great maſs 


of important and intereſting materials. 


— 


1475 In the twelfth volume, p. 7, of that Collection, we find that, in the year 147 5, Kine Ed- 


ward IV. having borrowed five thouſand pounds ſterling of Lorenzo and Julian de Medicis, . 
and four other merchants of Florence, he, in return, grants them a licence to export, either 


from London, Sandwich, or Southampton, and in any ſhips, Engliſh or foreign, wool, wool-- 


len cloth of any colour, whether in grain or not in grain, lead, and tin; and to carry the 
wool up the Streights of Morocco, and the cloth, tin, and lead to any parts beyond ſea; and 
to bring back to thoſe three ports, in the ſame veſſels, any merchandize from beyond ſea, 
until they ſhall have repaid themſelves out of the cuſtoms, ſubſidies, &c. which will be due to 
| him on the ſaid exports and imports; they not haing bound to pay above four marks for the 


Bom ov „„ e cuſtom, 
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"Pp * üben ſubſidy, and Aber dues of Caliz on each . _ wool, and the uſual 1 cuſtom a and . 
9 my on cloth, lead, and tin, 


This is one of the non ante ſtretches : of Pee of which we chav given bos in- 
ſtances from Sir Robert Cotton, under the year 1470, one of which was ee by chis very 


. King; the bad tendency of which is, in that place, ſufficiently explained. | 


In the twelfth volume, p. 21, of the Fœdera, we have alſo. the treaty 8 . XI. 


and Edward IV. already mentioned as agreed te in the preceding year, after Edward had tranſ- 


ported an army into France, and found himſelf deſerted by the Duke of Burgundy, Who, in- 


ſtead of joining Edward with his forces as he had ſtipulated, amuſed himſelf with the unſuc- 


_ ceſsful ſiege of Nuys in Germany. By this treaty; as before related, Louis agrees to pay Ed- 
_ ward fifty thouſand French crowns yearly, during his life; and a truce was agreed upon, 


which was to laſt during their joint lives: a contract of marriage was thereby alſo entered into 
between the Dauphin and Edward's daughter Elizabeth, which however did not take place. 
In this year the Parliament of Scotland enacted their new groat to be made of the ſame fine- 


neſs with the Engliſh groat, twelve of which made an ounce of filver; and their filver penny 
and halfpenny was to be of the like fineneſs; but the penny was to go for threepence. In 
moſt of their laws for raiſing the nominal value of their coins, they complain that their money 


is exported, and no due care taken to import bullion from foreign parts, agreeable to the laws 


for that end. About this time alſo they raiſed the nominal value of all their gold coins, for 


14760 


the ſame aſſigned reaſon, viz. that gold was cheaper in Scotland, and was therefore carried 
beyond ſea. This regulation ſeems not to be perfectly conſiſtent with the preceding ones. 
In vol. xu. p. 28, of the Fœdera, we ſee a licence from King Edward IV. to certain per- 


ſons, with their neceſſary ſervants, for four years, to 3 the artificial ſcience of natural 


«+ philoſophy, in making of gold and filver from mercury.” SRI: was N the ſame 


bubble with that called the philoſophic powder or ſtone. 
Differences having ariſen between the general Hans-confederacy and the r of ne, 


one of the moſt ancient and confiderable of its members, the general afſembly of that Confe- 


deracy had, for a time, disfranchiſed that city, or cut it off from the privileges of the Han- 
ſeatic- league; for that Cologne alone, as we have related under the year 1470, had accepted 
of King Henry VI. the ſole enjoyment of the Steelyard privileges, excluſive of the other Han- 


ſeatics. But Cologne having compounded. its differences with the general aſſembly of the 


Hans-league, the conſuls and proconſuls of the city of Lubeck, in the year 1476, notified to 


King Edward IV. in the name of the general Confederacy, that Cologne, at the requeſt of the 


4051 


Emperor Frederick III. and the Elector of Treves, r again reconciled and united to their 
body. Fcaedera, vol. xii. p. 36. | Re 


T he pickling and barreling of ſalmon for ane is of great antiquity in Scotland, where 
that fine fiſh very much abounds. There was a law made by the Parliament of Scotland in 


this year, which direRs their falmon barrels to be of the meaſure of the city of Hamburgh, 


and of the ancient aſſize. Indeed there are many ftatutes for the regulation of the ſalmon 
- fiſhery in Scotland; which 1 has long been deemed of 8 importance to that wk 
dom. 

An Engliſh AQ of Parkimnwennt ſeventeenth of Edward Iv. cap. i. prohibits the tion 
of Iriſh money in England, becauſe, perhaps, it was of baſer alloy. It was alſo made felony 
by the ſame ſtatute to export the coin of England, or even plate and bullion, or jewels of gold 
ar ſilver, without the King' s licence; and all bullion, produced by nn down of the coin, 

was 


' 
2 


%. 


was to be forſcited. It was alſo adde; that all goldſiwith's ſilver plate, &o. was to be as fine 


as the EG that is, the current ver Ry. called a 18 and to be LIES . 85 


1 che Cele ac, all e were again eius to ettplon; the money ed 


for their merchandi zes upon the commodities of the realm.“ e which, and all 
ſuch kind of laws, enough has been already faid in this work. 


The death of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, killed in this year before Nancy in 


Lorraine, produced great alterations in the ſtate of commerce in the Netherlands and other 
parts, and it may alſo be juſtly ſaid, as Rapin has well obſeryed, to have been the principal 
ſource of moſt of the wars with which Europe has been troubled ever ſince. For Louis XI. 


of France, taking advantage of Charles's leaving an only child, a daughter, named Mary, of 
but nine years of age, ſeized on Burgundy, and on the towns on the river Somme in Picardie, 
poſſeſſed by her late father, whereby the power of France was conſiderably increaſed. And 
had not that young Princeſs been at length married to Maximilian of Auſtria, ſon of the Em- 


peror Frederick III. it is Pn that F rance might have ſwallowed up the reſt of her rich do- 
Minions. ; 


Till that 8 Duke's fatal wiſcanduft, and for above one hundred and twenty years 


backward, the Netherlands had been in the greateſt proſperity and affluence. Commines ſays, 


„% That although he had himſelf travelled the beſt part of Europe, yet he never ſaw any coun- 
40 try abound ſo much in riches, ſumptuous buildings, vaſt expences, feaſts, and all kind of 
„ prodigality; and that the city of Bruges had a greater traffic of merchandize and reſort of 
< ſtrangers than any town in Europe.” * Antwerp too had become the great ſtaple of the 
% northern nations,” ſays Voltaire, in his General Hiſtory of Europe; in Ghent there 
were fifty thouſand artificers employed in the woollen manufacture; ; and Arras was cele- 
e brated for its beautiful tapeſtries.” | 

Voltaire, ſpeaking of the defeat of Duke Charles by the then ruſtic Switzers at Bua 
makes the following remark : ** who could have, at that time, thought, when the largeſt 
% diamond in Europe,” then belonging to Duke Charles, was taken by a Swiſs ſoldier, 


60 


„ and ſold to his general for a crown, that there would be one day much finer and wealthier 


„ cities in Switzerland than even Dijon, the capital of the dukedom of Burgundy,” viz. Zu- 
rick, Bern, Bafil, Solothurn, &c. Mathieu's Hiſtory of Louis XI. ſays, „that diamond 
4 was ſold for a florin to a prieſt, who ſent it to the magiſtrates of his canton; and that it 
«© paſſed afterwards through many hands, till at length Pope Julius II. had it for twenty thou- 
fand florins. There were alſo, the fame hiſtorian adds, many other ineſtimable jewels, 


„ which were little eſteemed by the Swiſs ; the ſpoil being above three millions in gold, jewels, 


„ &c. which the victors held in ſo little eſtimation, that they exchanged gold for copper, and 
« filver for tin. They even tore the pavilions of cloth of gold into pieces to apparel their 
« wives and children; for thoſe people lived as yet in that commendable ignorance of money, 
& which made Sparta for five hundred years the Queen of Greece.” The cantons of Switzer- 
land were, at this time, only eight in number, viz. Uri, Switz, Underwalden, Bern, Zurick, 


Glaris, Ducern, and Zug; the five others, viz. Friburg, Solothurn, Baſil, Schat hawſen, and 


Appenzel, not having as yet entered into that Confederacy. 
In this ſeventeenth year of King Edward IV. Sir Robert Cotton, from the Records in the 
Tower, acquaints us, * That ſtatutes were made for paving the ſtreets of Canterbury, South- 


« ampton, Taunton, and Cirenceſter ;” from which we preſume 1t may be inferred, that thoſe 
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1009 In the twelfth volume, P. Fr, of the Feder, we > ive a ham How Kine Edvard IV. 


E « the other people of the before-named parts of Frieſland, until the ſame was interrupted by 
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| places v were then riſen into a thriving ſituation : but Wor farates, being I obſolete, are 
not in the printed collection. 


to the grandees,”” gretemannis is the Latin, © conſuls, proconfuls, judges, communities, 
* ſocieties, and men of the parts of the county of Frieſeland, called Oftergow and Weſtergow, 
importing, that whereas, in old times, there had been a good correſpondence, confederacy, 
and intercourſe of merchandize between the people of England and your predeceſſors, and 


means of certain ſeditious men, diſturbers of the public peace: we therefore, being de- 
10 ſirous to renew the ſaid ancient correſpondence and intercourſe of commerce, do hereby 

b agree, contract, and conclude a good, ſincere, true, and perpetual peace and friendſhip, for 
us, and our heirs and ſucceſſors, vaſſals, ſubjects, kingdoms, &c. with you, your heirs and 
«« ſucceſſors, vaſſals and ſubjects, for ever; ſo as the ſubjects on both ſides may . reſort 
* and trade with their ſhips and merchandize to each other's countries, &c.“ | 

In the ſame volume, p. 57, we meet with a continuation of the truce between King Edward 
IV. and Chriſtiern I. King of Denmark, &c. which contains the accuſtomed proviſo, TAO 
no Engliſh ſhip ſhall reſort to Iceland without ſpecial leave from the Daniſh King. 

In this twelfth volume, p. 6, of the Fadera, we alſo meet with another inſtance of the 
disfranchiſement of a member of the Hanſeatic-confederacy, in this very year 1478. It is a 
certificate addreſſed to King Edward IV. of England from the general diet of the Hans-towns 
met at Lubeck, importing, That the city of Colberg in Pomerania had ſeparated itſelf from 
the Hanſeatic-confederacy, and is therefore utterly incapable of participating of the privi- 
« leges of this League in England, until the ſaid League ſhall certify that Colberg is again 
« reconciled to it.” This certificate is agreeable to the laſt N N between the mu 
King and the Hanſeatic-confederacy. 

In the ſame volume, p. 67, &c. we ſee a new treaty of peace, and an interconirfs of com- 
merce and mutual fiſhery, between Mary Ducheſs of Burgundy, jointly with the Arch-Duke 
Maximilian, her conſort, on the one part, and Edward IV. King of England, on the other 
part, dated at Liſle, the twelfth of July, 1478, in ſubſtance as follows, viz. 

“J. From the date hereof, for ever, the merchants of England, Ireland, and Calais on the 
© one part, and the merchants of Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Mechlin, _ 
+ &c. on the other part, as well merchants of wool, leather, victuals, as all others whatſo- 
% ever, may freely reſort and trade by ſea and land, with their ſhips and merchandize, to each 

others countries. 

II. And may freely buy and carry away victuals or proviſions, NY from each 
„others countries, without any obſtruction. 

III. On account whereof, there ſhall be paid, on both yy only the ancient duties and 

tolls, and none other. 

IV. The merchants on both ſides, their 1 ſervants, mariners, &c. may ſafely, and 
e without moleſtation, reſide in the others country, without diſturbance- on account of any 
former differences. 

„V. ——— Shall not reine; on any pretence, to diſturb or injure the merchants, 
« &c. of foreign nations reſorting to the ports of the Netherlands, or of England. Nor ſhall 
the merchants, &c. of either contracting party be moleſted 157 foreign merchants, &c. in the 
ports of either of the contracting parties. 


« VI. The 


— 
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Þ v1. The fiſhers on both ſides ſhall freely fiſh on the ſeas, without any . li- | 


46 cence, or ſafe conduct; and when driven, by ſtreſs of weather or other neceſſity, into the 
ports of either party, they ſhall be kindly treated, on paying the cuſtomary dues. 

„VII. No pirates, whether of France, Flanders, or any other country. are to be bed 
to enter the ports of either party, to moleſt either the traders or the fiſhers. Nor ſhall they 
6+ be there permitted to ſell the ſhips or goods belonging to either party, nor to land or other- 


4 wiſe diſpoſe thereof in the ſaid ports. And if, notwithſtanding this prohibition, they ſhall | 
happen to be ſold or alienated, the officers of the Port. or place ſhall be bound to make _ 


« their value to the injured party. 


t The word pirates, in the foregoing article, _ probably f mean or intend nothing 


more than enemies armed ſhips... 


«© VIII. The ſhips and mariners of cither e pony ſhall not _ into the others : 


country the goods of the enemy of that country. 
« TIX, In caſe the ſhips of either party be Cheb ge on the 1 of the IO} party, neither 
% ſhip nor goods ſhall be deemed wrecked and forfeited, in caſe there be either man, woman, 
child, dog, cat, or cock found alive in ſuch Shes ; but all ſhall be POn for the owners, 
„ allowing only a reaſonable ſalvage. 
„% X. The merchants of both parties ſhall enjoy 8450 poſſeſs their houſes, and all other pri- 
44 vileges, in each others countries, in like manner as the cuſtom bes been for the laſt ſixty 
years of intercourſe between them. 
« XI. When Engliſh merchants reſort 1 to the fairs of Fel 3 &c. they may freely 
„% buy what merchandize they think fit, and at what price ſhall be agreed on: but the chief of 
the ſaid Engliſh merchants, commonly called the Court Meeſter, ſhall not be permitted to 
* fix a limited price on the goods the Engliſh want to buy, nor ordain any puniſhment on 
„ ſuch as ſhall give an higher price for them, as has formerly been an occaſional practice, and 
has occaſioned frequent complaints from the merchants of the Netherlands, © 
«© XII. Neither ſhall the Engliſh, at the ſaid Netherland fairs and markets, direct or ap- 


«« point, that no Engliſh merchant ſhall buy any goods belonging to Netherlanders till at or 


< near the cloſe of ſuch fair or market, as ſometimes has been the caſe; foraſmuch as the ſaid 
_ «© Netherlanders, fatigued with being ſo long on the ſpot, in order to get the ſooner home to 
„their habitations, do then uſually ſell their Wares at an under-price, as has been often com- 
* plained of. 
« XIII. And U the Netberland merchants have often complained that the Engliſh 
4% have ordained, that none of their merchants ſhould buy any goods from the Netherlanders 
© but by the weights of the King's beam, which is a great and exorbitant weight; but-when 
«© the Engliſh ſell their goods to the Netherlanders, they do it by their own private weights, 
T1 called the ſmall weight. This error-ſurely ought to be rectified by royal authority,” &c. 
N. B. The other articles relate to the ſearching of ſhips for prohibited goods, or for bul- 
lion; for granting liberty to the Engliſh to carry the bullion they purchaſe in other countries 
through the Netherlands, and thence freely home to England, &c. 
| At this congreſs, various complaints of the Netherlanders againſt the Engliſh merchants of 
| the ſtaple at Calais, and of the Staplers againſt the Netherlanders, were diſcuſſed and redreſſed; 
' ſuch as thoſe relating to frauds. in wool, old and new, its Porn payment for it, &c. all 
which matters are long ſince obſolete, and therefore omitted. 
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W In vol. xii. p. 86, of the Fœdera, it appears, that a new treaty was ſet on foot in this your, 


which was perfected the following one, p. 100, for prolonging the truce and intercourſe be. - 
tween England and France to one hundred years after the death of one of the two Kings, Ed- 

ward IV. and Louis XI. and alſo that the annual payment of fifty thouſand crowns ſhould be 
continued to Edward's  faccefiors for the ſaid term of one hundred years; and the directors 
of the bank of Medicis eis at Florence were to be bound for the of . ſaid an- 


nuity. 


The reader will 5 Eviniproek 8's the Dean why the treaties betete England and Frande 
were called truces, ever ſince the conqueſt of the provinces in France, belonging formerly to 
England, viz, to prevent the ſtarting or even naming England's title to, or claims on France. 


Thus that artful and ſuſpicious Prince, Louis XI. choſe rather to agree to one hundred years 


continuance both of the truce and annuity, than to enter into any diſcuſſion of rights and 


claims with King Edward IV. a truce _ nothing elſe but a mere ee of hoſtilities for 
a limited time. 


In vol. xii. p. 94, of tlie Fodcia, we find a deed which gilpenſes with an Act of Parliament ; 


of the eighth year of King Henry VI. prohibiting all Engliſh ſubjeQs from reſorting to any 


places of the King of Denmark's country, either for fiſhing or merchandizing, excepting only 


to the ſtaple of Bergen in Norway, on pain of forfeiting all moveables, and alſo of impriſon- 


ment during pleaſure; for, notwithſtanding that expreſs ſtatute, King Edward IV. now 


grants a licence to Robert Alcock of Hull, to ſend an Engliſh ſhip of two hundred and 
„ forty tons, laden with any merchandize, not of the ſtaple of Calais, to Iceland, and there 


to relade fiſh or other goods back for England; the ſaid ſtatute, or any other act or reſtric- 
“ tion to the contrary notwithſtanding.” It is not to be 1magined* that this merchant received 


this favour without ſome good and equivalent return. 


149 The Chronica Sclavica relates, that in the years 1479 and 1480, the Sclavian cities, C;vitates 


1480 


Sclavice, by which he means the German Hans · cities on the Baltic Shores, concluded, at Munſ- 


ter, peace and friendſhip with the Hollanders, Hollandrinis, of Amſterdam and other cities. 


This author alleges, That the Hollanders had done much damage to thoſe Hans-towns, al- 
„ though now at length a peace or truce was concluded with them for twenty-four years; where- 
« by it was ſtipulated, that both fides might freely and peaceably carry on and tranſport their 
« -merchandize, &c. which agreement was afterwards ratified and confirmed by the Emperor 
« Maximilian I.” Whereupon our anonymous author concludes with the following remark, 


viz. © fine commutatione et mercium permutatione atque commercio, regna et civitates fare diu ju- 
„ eunde non poſſunt ; that is, w without the exchange of merchandize and commerce, kingdoms 


« and cities cannot long remain happy.” This ſeems to have been the firſt formal LINN of 


commerce between the Hans-towns and the Hollanders. 


To ſo great an height of proſperity was the Medici family arrived in this ſame year 1480, 
that although Coſmo de Medicis, had not as yet obtained the ſovereignty of Florence and all 
Tuſcany, and therefore ſtill lived as a private citizen of Florence, yet, according/to Mathieu's 
Hiſtory of Louis XI. of France, he commanded like a Prince, and his country called him 


their father, for his piety, generoſity, and magnificence. He laid out four millions of gold in 


| the building of churches and palaces, and reſieved the miſeries of the poor at the expence of 


one million. Even their very ſervants were become rich enough to aſſiſt great Princes in their 


diſtreſs. A ſervant of Peter de Medicis — IV. King of — one hundred and 
F 1 twenty 
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| 1480 twenty Abeſund crowns; ths alſo 1 at one time, fifty thouſand crowns to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and eighty thouſand crowns at another.. dnt | 

In this twelfth volume, p. 116, of the Feeders, we have the Propstei ie French 
money, at this time, bore to Engliſh money. It is a confirmation by King Edward W. of a 
prior agreement between the two nations concerning this point, viz. | 
I. An Engliſh roſe noble, of ſix- penny weight, ſhall be taken in F rance at rg. he ſols 

Tournois, and fo in proportion for halves and quarters of that coin. 

II. The nobles, called Angelets, three of which are equal to two roſe notes, ſhall pals 1 in 

France in the ſame proportion. Theſe were always gold coins. 


III. The Englith filver groat ſhall paſs for two ſols fix derniers ae and i in chat pro- 


portion for halves and quarters. 
French money ſhall paſs in England as follows, viz. Rebe 
I. The old French crown at four ſhillings and two-pence gerling. 
II. The new crown of the ſun at four ſhillings and three-pence farthing:. 
III. The great ſilver gros, or groat of France, at four-pence halfpenny ſterling. 
IV. Two pieces and three quarters of filver, called undenes, or elevens, at anne 


* 


ſterling. 1 : 

In the ſame volume, p. 120, there is a two years truce, mich was concluded between King 
Edward IV. and King Chriſtiern I. of Denmark, wherein all that is memorable, is the pro- 
hibition {till ſtipulated on the part of Denmark, that no Engliſhman ſhall reſort to Iceland, 
without ſpecial leave of, and a ſafe conduct from the King of Denmark. It is probable, that 


the diſpenſation, already mentioned under the year * in behalf of a * of Hull to 


trade to Iceland, might occaſion this new truce. | 
The twelfth volume, p. 137, of the Faedera, gives us 400 a treaty between King Wa 


IV. of England and the Arch Duke Maximilian and his conſort Mary, Ducheſs of Burgundy, 


confirming the ſolemn alliance made fix years before between Edward and her father, Duke 
Charles the Bold, particularly for Edward's RESP them with ſix thouſand archers, e re- 
quired, at their expence. 150 | 
And as Louis XI. of France, who had invaded their territories, and was not over iro. 
lous of breaking his faith when occaſion ſerved, might probably with-hold from Edward the 
annuity of fifty thouſand crowns'by him before ſtipulated, the ſaid Duke and Ducheſs, by 
another record, p. 127, of this fame year, CI themſelves to Os mh tar: ae to 
King Edward. wo 128 85 | 

And by a third 8 this very year, it was . that Philip, the ſon of the nid Maxi- 
milian and Mary, ſhould marry Anne, daughter of King Edward IV. who was to give one 
hundred thouſand crowns for her portion; which laſt contract never took place? Edward, 
however; ſent the Duke and Ducheſs ne aſſiſtance againſt Louis XI. who at this time | hore 
hard upon them. 

In the fame year, p. 137, King Edward 8 leave "ME his ſiſter Margaret; Dichef 
« Dowager 'of Burgundy, yearly, during her life, to export from England, without paying 
« any cuſtom, toll, or duty, one thouſand oxen and two thouſand rams, to Flanders, Hol- 
4% land, and Zealand.“ By rams being mentioned in this licence, the Ducheſs's aim Was, 


without doubt, to mend the breed of ſheep in the Netherlands. 
By this time, the Portugueſe: had diſcovered as far ſouthward on the weitera.coats of Africa 


as e degrees ſouth of che equa tor. i ee ; 
| But, 
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AN HISTORICAL AND CUROXOLOGICAL pEDUerION. 


But, in the year following, two > Engliſh merchants, having, by encouragement. from the 
Spaniſh Duke of. Medina Sidonia, fitted out a fleet for a voyage to Guinea, King ohn II. of 
Portugal hearing thereof, diſpatched an ambaſſador to King Edward IV. in order to put a ſtop 


'to that. -enterprize; and that King having made out his prior poſſeſſion of the ien of 


en he prevailed on King Edward to lay aſide that enterprize. 
In the ſame year, King James III. of Scotland having begun a war againſt Eid. we 
fag; in vol. xii. p. 130, of the Fœdera, that King Edward IV. had, at this time, fix ſhips of 


. * war of his own, to whoſe commanders he gives orders to hire mariners ſufficient for manning 


them. He alſo orders the commanders of five other ſhips, not his own, to do the ſame, i in 


order to go againſt the King of Scotland: but we have neither the burden nor number of men 
of thoſe ſhips. This war from Scotland was, without doubt, in concert with Louis XI. of 


France, now at enmity with Edward; for which reaſon the latter, p. 142, made, the fame 
year an alliance with Francis Duke of Bretagne; and- alſo agreed on a marriage between the 
Prince of Wales and Anne, that Duke's ALIEN: though unfortunately it never took 
place. [LAT | 

King John II. of dee ſends out a fleet of ten hw to the Coaſt of 88 the lord- 
ſhip whereof he now formally aſſumed, and where he now erected the caſtle of St. George del 
Mina. On this coaſt the Portugueſe now began the cuſtom, ſince followed by other nations 
in their new diſcoveries, of erecting pillars in various places, with the arms of Portugal en- 
graved thereon, and alſo the names of the diſeoverers, as well as the dates of the reſpective 
diſcoveries. 

At this time the Turks, under their Sultan Bajazet II. gained ground conſiderably on the 
Chriſtians, more eſpecially on the ſtate of Venice, from whom he took Dalat, Modon, 
Coron, Novarino, &c. on the eaſt fide of the Adriatic Sea. ö 

The Parliament of England grants ſix thouſand pounds for the relief of decayed towns. 

In the ſame year, the Parliament ſettled an annual ſum, out of the cuſtoms and other re- 
venues, for the ſupport of the King's houſhould, the yearly expence of which was eleven 


thouſand pounds, according to Sir Robert Cotton's Abridgment of the Records in:the Tower. 


How ſtrangely are things altered fince thoſe times ; money Eng then as one one-half to one 
of our preſent money. 

In the Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 145, King Edward IV. renewed with King John II. of Portu- 
gal, in general terms, the treaties of friendſhip and correſpondence formerly entered into be- 
tween King John' s predeceſſors and King Richard II. and un Henry IV. of Eng- 
land. — 


King Edward IV. having, in the year 1474, as we have ſeen, concluded a truce with King 


James III. of Scotland, by which he had obliged the provoſt, merchants, burgeſſes, and whole 


community of Edinburgh, by an inſtrument, to repay to him all ſuch monies as he had ad- 
vanced to King James III. in part of the marriage portion then ſtipulated to be given with 


| his daughter Cecily to King James's eldeſt ſon James, who, by the name of King James IV. 


afterwards married King Henry Seventh's daughter, inſtead of this ſtipulated match, ** the 
6+ ſaid magiſtrates and citizens of Edinburgh, on failure of this marriage, were thereby liable, 
for themſelves, their heirs, &c. and alſo for all their goods, merchandize, &c.. Which 
ſaid inſtrument was then executed under that city's common ſeal, and delivered at Alnwick by 


Walter Bartraham, the provoſt, to the Duke of Gloceſter, in the preſence of Alexander Duke 


of Albany, King James's uncle, and of ſeveral Lords, &c. of both nations. Which contract 
| | f ſt of 
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1482 of marriage not * complied withi King Edward, on. demanding the money by Garter, 
| King-at-Arms, in the year 1482, the ſaid city repaid. the fame, amounting to fix thouſand 


marks ſterling, being nine thouſand marks ſterling of modern money... Hall's anke, p. 57, 


London 1550, and Gordon's Hiſtory of the Houſe of Gordon... © -;.- 


It was in this year, according to the old Grande Chronique de Holland "Rog % That the 
«© city of Amſterdam was begun to be fortified, and ſurrounded with a ſtrong brick wall, by 
« their ſovereign, Mary Ducheſs of Burgundy, that city having, till this time, been only 


„ fortified with planks, paliſadoes, and towers, at proper diſtances.” This, however, ſhews, 


that Amſterdam, even before this time, was a place of ſome account, and not, as ſome 


have written, an upſtart place, or a fiſhing town, . raiſed merely on the ruin of Ant- 


werp. . ; 
From the middle of the fourteenth century, and more ee towards the latter part of 


i when the pickling of herrings, as at preſent, was invented in Flanders, the Netherland 


provinces conſtantly gained ground of the Hanſeatic-cities : this, joined to their immenſe 
woollen manufacture, could not fail to increaſe the maritime commerce of the city of Bruges, 
until this year 1482, when the Flemings entered into a war with their Prince, the Arch-Duke 


Maximilian, for the guardianſhip of his ſon, &c. by which Sluys, the then proper port of 


Bruges, was much diſturbed; and the Antwerpers and Amſterdamers taking advantage of this 
event, by aſſiſting the Arch-Duke in his deſigns, they gradually gained a great ſhare in the 
commerce of Bruges. Antwerp more eſpecially began, from this time, to acquire that vaſt 
commerce which it held for about one hundred years after; of which more will be related 
under the year 1487. 

The fiſhing trade of England, for exportation, oe hive been cotifiderable at this time ; 
ſince, in this twenty-ſecond year of King Edward IV. 1482, we find no leſs than four ſta- 
tutes, though two of them be now left out of the printed ſtatute book, for the well packing 
in caſks, of ſalmon, herrings, eels, and other barrelled fiſh. Theſe are ſome of the earlieſt 
ſtatutes for packing of fiſh : yet there are ſeveral older ſtatutes for the preſervation of the fry 

of ſalmon, lampreys, &c. even as far back as King Edward Firſt's reign, eſpecially in the 
rivers Thames and Medway; but they related only to our home conſumption. 

It has been advanced by various authors, that there was no malt liquor known by the ap- 
pellation of beer, as diſtinguiſhed from the ancient liquor called ale, till hops came to be uſed 
in Europe, which was not generally the caſe quite ſo early. as this time; the Flemings having 
firſt found out the virtue of this plant for that purpoſe, in or about the fourteenth century, it 
being till then eſteemed an uſeleſs weed: yet we find, by a ſtatute of the twelfth Parliament 
of the twenty-third year of King James III. of Scotland, chap. Ixxxviii. entitled, Of the 
bringers home and ſellers of corrupt wine, it was enacted, ** That no perſon ſhall mix wine 
or beer, under the pain of death.“ 

The ſame year, a ſumptuary law, relating to the apparel of laymen, was made by the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, the twenty-ſecond of Edward IV. cap. i. directing what kind of apparel may 
be worn, and what kinds ſhall be prohibited, by every various degree or rank of perſons. 
„% And that none, under the eſtate of a lord, excepting certain perſons particularly named, 
„ ſhall wear any gown or mantle, unleſs it be of ſuch length, that, he being, or en 
6 n it ſhall cover his privy members and buttocks"! 


Alſo, 


OR 2 AN HISTORICAL AND. CnnoNOLOGICAL DEDVETION RT. 


| : 1 \ 
1482 Alſo, in the ſame year, there were two Engliſh laws ms relating 10 ut FAY 7 
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ain. 
cap. iii. That no ribbands, laces, cores, girdles, callifilk, or colleinſilk twined, ſhall be 


imported or worn, under forfeiture thereof, or their value,” This was intended, for 
| encouraging our own Engliſh made ſmall filk haberdaſhery manufaCtures. 6 
Another, cap. v. That no perſon ſhall full or thicken any hats, 8 or caps. at any 
„ fulling mill, nor ſet, to ſail any ſo fulled, upon the pain of forfeiting forty ſhillings.” 
T4 In the twelfth volume, p. 146, of the Fœdera, we ſee a commiſſion from King Edward IV. 
To treat with the deputies of the province of Guipuſcoa in Spain, of a league of friendſhip 
„ and intercourſe of merchandize get the towns, places, and people of the ſaid province, 
< and for redreſs of former grievances.” In this record there is not any mention made of the 
King nor Queen of Caſtile nor Leon: yet, in the next record but one, p. 148, we have the 
capitulation of the G uipuſcoans, by leave obtained 1 King Ferdinand and Queen - Lon 
ſovereigns of Caſtile, &c. viz. 


A treaty between the ſaid King Edward. IV. of England ind the noble . good men, the 
governors and all the inhabitants of the province of Guipuſcoa, vir: | 

There ſhall be a good and firm league and truce for ten years, and a fjendly „ 
« dence by ſea and land, and intercourſe of merchandize between both parties; unleſs King 
« Edward, or the King of Caſtile in behalf of the Guipuſcoans, thall, on fix months notice, 
declare they will hold this league no longer.” 

It ſeems there had been much robbing and pirating on the 25 on both e e 

they now obliged all ſhip-maſters, at ſetting _ to ER lecurity for their n no ass 
to either party. See the year 1474. 
i? In the ſame volume of the Foedera, p. 155, King Edward IV, convluded a tivaty of inter- 
= courſe and commerce with Folker Reyner, Lord of the Iſles of Schelling, on the coaſts of 
Holland and 5 for the mutual and peaceable carrying on of commerce between 
both parties.” 

The Portugueſe make ſome ſettlements in the kingdom of Congo ae on the weſt 

'\. coaſt of Africa, which they have ſince greatly increaſed, and where they now have alſo many 
churches and clergy, who have converted moſt of the natives to Chriſtianity, which, how- 
ever, is intermixed, as it is ſaid, with many of their pagan ſuperſtitions. 

The Portugueſe have ſtill further improved the kingdom of Angola, which lies nach of 
Congo. Here they are, even to this day, ſovereigns along that extended coaſt, and far into 
the inland parts; the capital city thereof, named St. Paul de Loanda, in the ſouth latitude of 
eight one-half degrees, is ſaid at preſent to contain three thouſand ſtone houſes belonging to 
the Portugueſe, beſides a much greater number of mud houſes thatched, inhabited by the 
natives; here they have a biſhop, a cathedral church, and many other ſtone churches. From 
Congo the Portugueſe carry on a great trade with negro ſlaves for their vaſt and rich Braſil co- 
lonies ; and ſtill a greater trade at St. Paul de Loanda for negroes, &c. it having a moſt com- 
modious harbour for ſhipping. - 

They afterwards planted further ſouth, on- account of the negro trade in the kingdom. of 
Benguela, latitude ſouth ten degrees, thirty-five minutes, where, at its chief town of the ſame 
name, the Portugueſe have a fort, and many Portugueſe inhabitants. 

1483 Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of Spain, being before poſſeſſed of four of the 
ſeven Canary Iſles, they this year conquered the iſle called the Grand Canary, where they 
- found 


the 
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1483 foul 8 kings contending for the poſſeſſion of i it, and alſo the r two ies; fo that 
they now poſſeſſed all the ſeven iſles. 
In this year King Edward IV. of England departed this life; 1 whom Mr. Madox, in his 
| Firma Burgi, writes, that he granted new charters to the towns of Colcheſter, Windſor, and 
| Wenlock. In theſe charters it is admitted, that thoſe towns had, before this time, charters . 
of incorporation, with mayors and other magiſtrates. [Towns and cities in England frequent- - 
ly forfeited, or at leaſt were obliged to acknowledge their having forfeited, former charters, in 
order to bring money, into the Exchequer for the renewal of them, and very often alſo - 
for the ſake of emoluments to the favourite-of-the reigning prince. He has not given us the 
” i 4 preciſe dates of thoſe charters, which, e may probably be found amongſt the records 
* of thoſe towns. | 
About this time the noble country of 8 together with the fine provinces of Anjou 
and Maine, were re- united to the crown of France by the death df René, King of Sicily, 
in whom the male line of Anjou failed. This was a very great addition to the dominions ot 
France. 
In this year died alſo the French King Louis XI. who had confterabl increaſed the French. 
territories and the power of that monarchy. _ 


- We muſt not take our character of this fifteenth century, in point of apparel, from that 
* ; King's dreſs. Mathieu, in the Hiſtory of his Life, obſerves, That there was to be ſeen, | 
D - sin his time, in the houſe of a counſellor of ftate, the bed wherein that King lay, being of 


yellow and carnation damaſk, without any lace.” —Bodin obſerves, ** that, in ſcorn, he 
+ wore a greaſy hat, and the coarſeſt cloth. In the chamber of accounts there was an article 
found of his expences, which mentions two ſols for a new pair of ſleeves to an old doublet ; 
* and of one denier and an half for a box of greaſe for his boots.” Vet the ſame author ob- 
ſerves, that, at a convention of the eſtates of France about this time, held at Tours, com 
plaint was made, that there was not a fidler, groom of the chamber, barber, nor ſoldier, but 
wore ſilk; that they had collars or rings of gold on their fingers, like princes, and that every 
man was clad in velvet or filk. Thus this people, even fo early, and in ſpite of the temper of 
their King, had the character they have ever ſince held, of being the moſt. vain and TW" 
people 1n all Europe. 

In the ſhort nominal reign of King Edward V. in two months of the year 1483, we ſee in 
the twelfth volume of the Fœdera, p. 180, that notwithſtanding the ſtatute of the eighth of 
King Henry VI. (prohibiting all Engliſhmen from reſorting to any part of the King of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden's dominions, ſave only to North Bergen in Norway,\ a new li- 
cence was granted to Robert Alcock of Hull, again to fail to Iceland with a ſhip of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons, laden with any merchandize, not of the ſtaple of Calais, and to import 

from Iceland any wares of that country, &. — That perſon had obtained a ſimilar licence in 
the year 1478. 

There having been various depredations and violences committed on the Engliſh merchants 
and their ſhips, at Boulogne and other parts of France, and the ſame injuries done to thoſe of 
France, at Sandwich and other ports of England, King Richard III. in this year iſſued a com- 
miſſion for reſtitution and e e on both ales, and for maintaining the truce.—Fadera, . 
vol: xil. p. 191. = 

In the ſame year, King Richand III. appointed John Gunthorp, a clergyman, to be Keeper 
of his Privy Seal, with a ſalary of twenty ſhillings per day, which was equal to thirty ſhil- 
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Bid. p. 198, King Richard III. renews the league of friendſhip and tee of com- 


'S 


merce with Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of Caſtile and Arragon, and with their 
| Governors of Guipuſcoa, Biſcay, and other maritime provinces of Spain, on the ſame terms 


as we have already related. 


The Duke of Norfolk, one of King Richard the Third's moſt a partizans; . 


in this firſt year of his reign, his royal licence to import one hundred tons of wine from 
France, or elſewhere, and to ſell or otherwiſe diſpoſe al the ſame, on Paying the, Waal cuſ- 


toms and duties.—Fcedera, vol. X11. p. 202. 
It ſeems, by an act of Parliament of the firſt year of King Richard} II. cap. ili. chat there 


Had crept in, in thoſe times, various fraudulent and tricking methods of making of woollen 


cloths of all kinds. That act therefore direQs the proper remedies, viz. 
1, That no broad cloth be put to ſale, or exported, till it be fully watered. 
2. The dimenſions of all kinds of cloth were directed to be as follows, viz. 
3. Broad cloths ſhall be in length twenty-four n (and to _— to an ns breadth, 
eight quarters within the liſts. | 
4. Half cloths, twelve yards long, and not to exceed ſixteen yards; and breadth as above. 
5. Streits, twelve yards long ; and breadth, one yard within the liſts. 
6. Kerſeys, eighteen yards long; and breadth, one yard and a nail within the liſts. 
7. The Aulneger's ſeal of lead to be put on every of thoſe cloths, with the King's arms on 


one fide of the ſeal, and the arms of the town where made, or the name of the county on the 


other fide. 

8. No ſetting, drawing, nor tentering of thoſe cloths after watering. 

9. None ſhall ſet, caſt, or put on the ſaid cloths, flocks or other deceitful _ 

10. Nor any chalk on white cloths. 

11. Nor ſhall any ſhearman ſhear or cancel any cloths, til fully watered. 

12. Tenters ſhall not be kept within doors, but alone in open places. 

13. No ſtranger ſhall buy any wool, to be ſent through the Streights of Marrock, i. e. Mo- 
Tocco, or Gibraltar) by gallies, carracks, or other ſhips, ſorted, clacked, or barked, but the 
wool ſhall be juſt as clipped from the ſheep. 

14. No cloth ſhall be dyed with cork or orchell. 

15. The cloth and liſts ſhall be died of one colour. 
Excepting out of this act, cloth of ray; and alſo cloths . in Wincheſter and Saliſbury, 


uſually put and joined 5 ray; and alſo plonkets, turkins, La packing-whits, veſſes, 
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cogware, 


©. 
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85 3 eogware, worſteds, Datel baſtards, kendals fayling-ware wu Frome Us, and friſe ware ; 


ſo as in other reſpects they be fairly and legally made. 


In the ninth act of that ſame Parliament, we perceive how far foreigieds {till held poſſeſſion 
of the foreign commerce of England, with the manner of living of thoſe foreigners at that 


time in England. That act begins with obſerving, + That whereas merchant-ftrangers of | 


< the nation of Italy, as Venetians, Florentines, Apulians, Sicilians, Lucaners, Catelians,” 


i. 8 Catalans, which ſhews they were {till very bad geographers in thoſe times) “ do, in great 
„numbers, keep houſes in London and other great cities and burghs, taking warehouſes and 
« cellars for the merchandize they import, and where they deceitfully pack, mingle, and keep 


„their ſaid merchandize till their prices greatly advance.—And they likewiſe buy here our na- 
tive commodities, and Tell them again at their pleaſure ; and do not employ a great part of 


the money coming thereof upon the commodities of this realm, but make it over ſea to di- 
«6 


66 


ſubjects: and the ſaid Italian and other merchant-ſtrangers be hoſts, and take to them 
people of other nations, and be with them daily, and do buy and fell, and make ſecret bar- 
gains with them;—And do buy, in divers places of this realm, great quantities of wool, 
woollen cloth, and other merchandize of the King's ſubjects, part of which they ſell again 
< here.” (Horrible crimes truly!) * And great numbers of artificers and other ſtrangers, 
« with their families, daily reſort to the city of London, and other cities and towns, much 
«© more than they were wont to do in times paſt ; and inſtead of laborious occupations, ſuch 
<« as going to plough, &c. do uſe the making of cloth and other eaſy occupations ; and do alſo 


66 
ce 


ko 


bring from beyond ſea great quantities of wares to fairs, markets, &c. at their pleaſure, and 


ſell the ſame by retail as well as otherwiſe, to the great impoveriſhment of the King's ſub- 


« jects: neither will they take any of the King's ſubjects to work with them, but only peo- 


% ple born in their own country, whereby the King's ſubjects fall into idleneſs, and be 
4 thieves, beggars, vagabonds, &c.—And when thoſe foreigners have gained in this realm 
great ſubſtance, they withdraw with the ſame out of the realm to foreign parts, as they 
«© pleaſe, and there ſpend that ſubſtance oft-times amongſt the King's adverſaries, &c.— 
W herefore it was now enacted, . I. That all Italian merchants, who are not denizens, ſhall 
only ſell their merchandize in groſs, and not by retail to the King's ſubjects, within eight 
months after their importation, and in the ports they arrive at; and, -within the ſame time, 
ſhall lay out the money in Engliſh commodities, and in nowiſe to make over ſuch money 
by exchange. But if they cannot fell all their wares within the faid term of eight months, 
de then what ſhall remain unſold ſhall be carried beyond ſea again within two months more. 
« II. No merchant-ſtranger ſhall be an hoſt to another merchant-ftranger, unleſs he be of 
4 the ſame nation. —III. Neither ſhall they ſell or barter any wool, woollen cloth, or other 
% Engliſh merchandize in the realm, which they ſhall have firſt bought here, but ſhall carry 


«6c 


c6 


Cc 


„the ſame beyond ſea through the Streights of Morocco. IV. No alien ſhall hereafter be a 
«+ maſter-handicraftſman in England, but ſuch of them as are ſkilled therein may be ſervants 


make any 


e to Engliſh maſter-handicraftſmen, or elſe depart the realm. V. Neither ſhall bs: 
andicraft- 


% cloth, nor put any wool to work to make cloth. VI. Neither ſhall any foreign 


man now in the realm hereafter take any but Engliſh apprentices, or other ſervants to work 
« with him, unleſs it be his ſon or daughter. VII. Yet aliens may import books, either 
written or printed, and ſell the ſame here by retail, "ey —_ reſide within this realm for the 
t exerciſe; of printing, &c. of books.” | 


cc 


vers other countries, to the King's great loſs in his cuſtoms, and the impoveriſhment of his 
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1483 Although there are. ſome parts of this ac which bear too bard on foreignites;; 1 "D08 very pro- 
bably, were thus again abridged of ſome of their former privileges by the interpoſition of our 
Cities and monopoliſing corporations, who always looked with envious eyes on the benefits 
which were reaped by foreign merchants reſiding in and trading to England; vet, in the end, 
it may probably have, in ſome degree, contributed to bring the foreign commerce, as well as 
the mechanical arts, more into Engliſh hands; much of both forts being, at this time, ma- 
naged by foreigners, as appears by another act of Parliament this ſame Year, cap. Xi. inti- 
tled, Certain Merchandizes prohibited to be brought into this Realm ready -wrought ;” 
which, on the repreſentation of the artificers of London, and other towns and villages, were 
thereby prohibited to be imported: viz. Of the girdlers, point-makers, pinners, purſers, 
* gloyers, joiners, painters, card-makers, wiremongers, weavers, horners, bottle-makers, 
and copperſmiths; ; who hereby repreſent, that, in times paſt, they were wont to be greatly 
employed in their ſaid crafts for the ſuſtenance of themſelves and families, and of man 
others of the King's ſubjects;“ (depending on them) „ but of late, by merchant-ſtrangers, 
denizens, and others, there are imported from beyond ſea, and ſold in this realm, as much 
.wares as may be wrought by the above-named artificers, now like to be undone for want of 
. occupation.” — Wherefore it was now enacted, that no merchant-ſtranger ſhall import 
into this realm, for ſale, * manner of girdles, nor harneys wrought for girdles, points, 
leather laces, pouches, pins,” (pins are now firſt named in the ſtatute book) “' gloves, 
% knives, hangers, taylor's ſhears, ſciſſars, and irons, cupboards, tongs, fire-forks, gridirons, 
« ſtock locks, keys, hinges and garnets, ſpurs, painted glaſſes, painted papers, painted forcers, 
painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold and beaten filver wrought in papers for painters, 
« ſaddles, ſaddletrees, horſe-harneys, boots, bits, ſtirrups, buckler-chains, latten nails with 
* iron ſhanks, turners hanging candleſticks, holy water ſtops, chaffing diſhes, hanging lavers, 
<< curtain-rings, wool-cards, roan-cards, (except claſps for garments) buckles for ſhoes, ſhears, 
© broaches for ſpits, bells, hawks bells, tin and leaden ſpoons, wire of latten and iron, iron 
* candleſticks, grates, horns for lanthorns, or any of the ſaid wares wrought, en to 
the crafts. above ſpecified, on pain of forfeiture, &c. 

Curious enquirers into our vaſt improvements fince thoſe days will be able, by the above- 
ſpecified liſt, as well as by the before quoted ſtatute, cap. ix. the better to judge of and com- 
pare paſt and preſent times, in reſpect to commerce and manufactures, upon which the wealth 

and ſtrength of nations ſo much depend. | | 

Another act of Parliament this ſame year aſcertains the meaſures or contents of butts or 
other veſſels of wines and oils, viz. © A butt of Malmſey to contain one hundred and twenty- 
fix gallons, every ton of wine to contain two hundred and fifty-two gallons ; every pipe, 
one hundred and twenty-ſix gallons; every tertian (or tierce) one hundred and twenty-ſix 
gallons; every hogſhead fixty-three gallons ; every barrel to contain thirty-one gallons and 
an an half; and every rundlet to contain eighteen gallons and an half, according to the old 
aſſize and meaſure of the ſame veſſels uſed in this realm. Theſe veſſels, with wines and 
« oil, ſhall not be ſold till firſt gauged by the King's gaugers, on pain of forfeiting them: 
and the ſellers of any of the ſaid veſſels of wine or oil ſhall be bound to make good, to the 
buyers thereof, whatever ſhall be found lacking in the meaſures of capacity aboye-mention- 
ed, upon pain of forfeiting to. the King all the wine and oils ſo ſold.” 
We have again ſome ground to believe, that, in this year 1483, lands in England might 
be worth about ten years purchaſe ; as, in a proclamation of King Richard the Third, in 
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-annum in py, to ihr; a ſhall olive vp to him the Duke: of Me hes ald, one 1 
thouſand marks; or one hundred marks yearly in land, for delivering to him the Marquis of Dor- 
ſet, and the Biſhops of Ely and Saliſbury. For this-reafon alſo we may conclude, that ragged 
| lent at intereſt, muſt alſo, at this time, have yielded at leaſt ten per cent. | 
1 In the Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 213, in the year 1484, King Richard the Third, in bow. 
ledging the great ſervices which James, Earl of Douglas, had formerly rendered to him, and 
for which he had not been ſufficiently rewarded, in order that he may for the future be enabled 
the more decently to ſupport his dignity, he now grants him two hundred pounds yearly, or 
three hundred pounds of our money, during life, out of the fee farms of Briſtol, Norwich, 
Oxford, Derby, St. Albans, and St. Edmundſbury; but the ſeveral ſums in the printed copy 
make all together (through miſtake) but one hundred and ninety- ſeven pounds. This is pro- 
bably the ſame Earl Douglas on whom King Edward IV. beſtowed a penſion for life of five 
hundred pounds yearly, in the firſt year of his reign, for political A n en That Earl 
having been at enmity with his ſovereign, King James III. 
In the ſame year, volume, and page, King Richard the Third, in eee of the 
05 ruin, decay, and poverty, which his town of Hull had lately fallen into, and alfo on 
account of the great expences and ſervices which the magiſtrates and people of that town had 
been at, and done to him, in his voyage to Scotland, when Duke of Gloceſter, and on 
oe other occaſions, grants them, for their relief, and for the repair of their harbour, a li- 
. + cence for twenty years to come, to ſhip and export as much merchandize, (wool and 
«© woolfels excepted) as will make the cuſtoms. and ſubſidies of 'exportation, and the duties 
«© on the importation of other merchandize in return, amount to fixty pounds per aer 
« without paying any of the ſaid cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and duties during the ſaid term.” The 
decay of this good town was owing to our en with the Hanſeatics, with whom it had 
great dealings. | 
In vol. x11. p. 228, of the Fankuad King Richard III. renewed with Portugal the peace and 
commercial intercourſe which was made with that crown by King Richard II. as Nee in 
vol. vii. p. 525, of the Fœdera, in the year 1380. 
Richard's uſurpation, and the barbarous cruelties he practiſed 1 in order to obtain the crown, 
made him the more earneſt in entering into treaties with foreign princes and Kates, for the bet- 
ter ſecuring himſelf on the throne he had uſurped. 
In the learned and moſt judicious Mr. Thomas Ruddiman's Preface to Anderſon's The- 
ſaurus Diplomatum et Numiſmatum Scotiæ, he acquaints us, * That King James III. of 
Scotland did, by authority of Parliament, coin pieces of gold, in this year 1484, exactly of 
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40 which ſilver groats, ” adds he, . were, by that King, in this ſame year, coined of equal 
66 weight and fineneſs with thoſe of England; but they were to paſs in Scotland for fourteen 
&« pence, and the half-groat 1 for. ſeven, pence.” — That is, the Scotiſh ſilver money was, by 
this regulation, enhanced in nominal e to three Ang an nal times the value of the ſame 
coins in England. | 
1485 In this laſt, year of King e the Third, my cnet to the Italian e of 
Venice, Genoa, F lorence, Lucca, &c. all the privileges and immunities granted to them 5 
by King Edward the Fourth, in the twenty - ſecond year of his reign: Gough: theſe laſt are 
not to be found in the Fœdera.— See vol. xii. p. 255, of that work. 
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7 5 . ant The city of Vork being at this time with decayed and impoveriſhed, and being bound by 
| charters to pay to the crown an annual fee-farm rent of one hundred and fixty pounds, King 
Richard III. remitted fixty pounds of this yearly fee · farm rent, for the relief of that city in its 
public expence, and particularly for enabling it to repair its walls. He likewiſe further grant- 
ed, that for ever after, the Mayor of that city ſhould, e officio, be the King's principal Serjeant 
at Arms, attended with a yearly ſalary of eighteen pounds five . e oor inp! 1801 re- 
594 ſidue of the ſaid fee- farm. Fœdera, vol. xi. p. 258. 
„ Did. p. 261, King Richard III. rcnewed the truce and intercourſe of commerce with Francis 
Duke of Bretagne, which was to laſt till the year 1492. | ; 1 
In the Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 261, King Richard III. taking notice, © that PAM certain i 
„ merchants and others from England intend to frequent foreign parts, and chiefly Italy, with 
their ſhips and merchandize, and we being defirons to conſult their peace and advantage as 
„ much as poſſible, and obſerving, from the practice of other nations, the neceſſity of their 
„% having a peculiar magiſtrate amongſt them, for the determining of all difputes, &c. between 
« merchants and others, natives of England: moreover, we underſtanding that the city of 
« Pifa is a very proper place for the reſidence of our merchants ; and being affared of the fide- 
lity and probity of Laurentio Strozzi, a merchant of Florence, —have and do, at the requeſt 
« of our merchants already frequenting Piſa, and of ſuch as are to reſort thither, appoint him 
to be Conſul and Preſident of all our merchants at Piſa and parts adjacent, allowing him 
for his trouble herein the fourth part of one per cent. on all 1 of N either im- 
6 ported to, or exported from thence.” 
This appears to have been the firſt inſtance of Engliſh merchants ſending ſhips to any part 
of Italy, and conſequently the firſt appointment of an Engliſh conſul in any part of that coun- 
try, where other nations had preceded England in their commerce to it, as well as in the office 
of conſul for theconvenience and protection of their merchants refiding there. : 
King Henry VII. aſcending the throne, he immediately after his coronation inftitutes a 
guard of fifty archers, to attend him and his ſucceſſors for ever. They are at preſent, and 
probably were then alſo, called, Yeomen of the Guard.—This is the firſt inſtance of any 
eſtabliſhed, or permanent military guard in England; its Kings, till now, except in times of 
war or inſurrections, contenting themſelves with the guard of their proper domeſties and re- 
tinue. 
England having been long Mates to the wines of Gaſcony, vy having held that country 
for about three hundred years, till it was finally loſt in King Henry the Sixth's reign ; and as 
| there was {till a great number of ſhips and mariners conſtantly employed i in that trade between 
| England and Bourdeaux. a great part of which was in foreign bottoms, and navigated by fo- 
| reigners, a ſtatute was made in the firſt year of King Henry VIE. cap. viii. that from thence- 
| forth no Gaſcon nor Guienne wine ſhould be imported, but only by Engliſh, Triſh, or Welch 
| men, and in their own ſhipping. This is the firſt time we find mention of Welch ſhipping i in 
| the ſtatute book, as trading beyond ſea, By another ſtatute of the fourth of that King, cap. x. 
| 55 this Navigation Act was extended to woad of Tholouſe, coming alfo from Gaſcony. Thus 
| 


we ſee, that wiſe King and his Parliament clearly enough perceived the vaſt advantages accru- 

| ing to a nation, by employing its own ſhips and mariners as much as poſſible in its commeree. 
. 7 And my Lord Bacon, in his Life of King Henry VII. accordingly aſcribes this law to that 
| __ - King's care * to make his realm potent at ſea as well as by land : for, (adds he) almoſt all the 
«© ancient ſtatutes incite, by all means, to bring 1 in all ſorts of commodities, having for end 
cheapneſs 
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155 5 + dot not- joekiag to the point of ow concerning the naval power.” (See, how- 
ever, two e attempts of this kind, in the years 138 1 and 1440.) The laſt- named act 
| however, plainly ſuppoſes, that the prohibition therein is only to take place Where Engliſh a 
ſmhips and mariners may or can be had; by adding, That no perſon all freight the above- 8 
named merchandize in a ſtranger's ſhip, to be brought into this . or carried — 4 
he may have ſufficient freight in the ſame port in a denizen's ſhip,” . . 


- _— 276, of the Fœdera, we find that King Henry the Seventh's Wonen John 

. FEarl of Oxford; had the Conſtableſtſip of the Tower of London, and alſo the keeping of the 

8 lions and leopards there. For the former the King allows _ ai Ponce per day, a and 3 | 

—_ _.. pence per day for the ſuſtenance of each of thoſe wild beaſts; 12 Es 5 


0 Many circumſtances concur and conſpire, about this time, for: wing forward the grand 
_ diſcoveries'to be very ſoon made, of what may be called the two new: worlds, of the Eaſt and mm 
of the Weſt Indies. An Ambaſſador to King John of Portugal, from the King of Benin on _ 

the Guinea coaſt, giving him ſome faint intelligence concerning the Emperor of Ethiopia, (er- 1 

roneouſly named Preſter John) whoſe country, however, he was not as yet able to find, al- : 
though he had, in the year 1486, ſent out Diaz for that end, as alſo for finding a way to India 
by ſea: yet, though neither of theſe were as yet found, it was, however, a great point gained, 
that the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope was, by that means, obtained, though not till 
the following year 1487. Moreover, Covilian, by King John's order, ſets out from Cairo 
in Egypt to Aden in Arabia, and from thence he ſailed to the Eaſt Indies, and returned to E- 
thiopia, at which court he is ſaid to have been detained, through a regard that Emperor had 
for him, ſo as never to return to Portugal, though he is related to have made the report of 
his reception, &c. to a Portugueſe ambaſſador at Ethiopia, thirty years after this time. King 
John alſo, the firſt of any prince in Europe, brought in Aſtronomy to the affiſtance of naviga- 
tion, and introduced various aſtronomical inſtruments to the knowledge of his navigators; as 

alſo tables of declination, for finding the latitude and courſe, Whether, as ſome allege, the ; 
xz ſailors had ſtill got it in their heads, that there was no going beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 

1 then called by them Cape Tormentoſo, (or ſtormy) or elſe, which is as likely, that the Portu- 

„ gueſe thought, from the diſcoveries already made, they had employment enough for ſome 

years to come, in improving them, we ſhall not abſolutely decide; only it is certain, 
that Diaz returned unſucceſsfully home to Portugal, and that no further diſcoveries, as we 
ſhall ſee, were made for ſome ſucceeding years. 
Water-conduits brought into the ſtreets of ſeveral Engliſh cities and towns, began to be 
more generally introduced in this century, as they had been long before in London. In Mr. 
Izacke's Regiſter of charitable Donations to the City of Exeter, printed in octavo, in 17 36, p- 
133, there is mention made of the great conduit in the High- ſtreet of that city, in the year 
1486. Conduits in cities were of a later date in Scotland, where they have them ſtill only as 
they were in London before the reſtoration of King Charles II. — that is, few or none of their 
houſes had pipes laid into them, but the inhabitants were obliged to get the water brought 
home in wooden veſſels, called Tankerds, to their houſes, as we have ſeen practiſed at a fa- 
mous well at Aldgate, ſo lately as the cloſe of the reign of the late Queen Anne. 
The jealous and ſuſpicious temper of King Henry VII. of England, who knew his right 
to the throne was not abſolutely unqueſtionable, made him, in this year 1486, direct a com- 
_miſhon for enquiring into the retainers of perfotis outlawed, and of all N by inden- 
| ture, 


.52O 
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| 8 ture or oath; alſo of * that gone livery, "ſign, or ken, contrary to. recen, vol. xii 
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In this year . a for > <a $I ſame . 1 tied: a” ws 9 55 inter- 


3 N of commerce for three years with Charles the Eighth of France, inſtead of aiding 


the dutchy of Bretagne, which was ſucceſsfully invaded by Charles. The ſame year Henry 


P. 285, ibid. A At 


made a fimilar truce with . 5 Third of Scotland, mY the ſame. W 1 years.— 


In the 8 oy xii. pe 19 8 King * 5 OY . a chains of cafe conduct 


_ four merchants of Florence therein named, and to all others of that country, and their 


factors and ſervants reſiding in England, and alſo to their mariners, pilots, &c. thereby 


granting them a licence to import in their ſhips whatever merchandize they pleaſed, and to 


Morocco. 335355 


fell the ſame; alſo to buy and export wool, cloth, tin, lead, and other merchandize, pay.. 


ing the uſual cuſtoms and ſubſidies. Provided they do not export any merchandize belonging 
to the ſtaple of Calais * here t to the 1 . Me 0 dien within the Pts of 


Bid. p. 30g, King . VII. renews; 7 eee 8 commetee: 1 e er be- 


tween England and ne en the Ou. Hues ol himſelf ad Dole aa and for one 


year longer. 


id. p. 314, that King grants. we ronſalibip 5 Eogliſh ee p33 3 at. Piſa, and other 
parts of Italy, to-Chriſtopher Spence, at one quarter of one per cent. on all PT and 1 . 


there; juſt as King Richard III. had allowed to Strozzi their firſt conſul. 


Lid. p. 317, Henry VII. grants an annuity or ſalary to his Poet Lavreat, Bernard Andrews 
of ten marks yearly, or fifteen marks in modern money. | | 
Did. p, 320, King Henry VII. renews the truce and intercourſe of commerce, and of mu- 
tual fiſhery, with Maximilian King of the Romans. and his ſon the. Archduke PRIUPs ſove- 
reign of the Netherlands. | 0 
Wheat, according to the Chronicon e a was this year very dear, viz. one pound 


four ſhillings, or one pound ſixteen ſhillings modern money per ter, ; 2. e. three * 
per buſhel, and of our money four ſhillings and ſix pence. 


In the ſame year, the Hanfeatic confederacy, according to cheis: hiſtorian Angelivs f a Wer. 
denhagen, vol. ii. part iv. p. 10, engaged in a very ſerious difference with the crown of France, ; 
(of which it would have been kind in that confuſed author to haye afforded his readers ſome 
few particulars) which, however, was accommodated. in the Jour: tollowing, through the in- 
terpoſition of the Kings of Denmark and Scotland. 1 75 | | 

The Flemings, now in the zenith of their wealth and popylouſacſa,. being engaged 3 in a diſ- 
pute with the Arch-Duke Maximilian, King of the Romans, for the guardianſhip of his ſon 
Philip, their Earl, great tumults aroſe in Ghent and Bruges. The latter city, grown im- 
menſely rich by its moſt extenſive commerce, was in this year, 1487, ſo outrageous as to ſeize 
on the perſon of the King of the Romans, and to kill fome of his principal Miniſters in his 
ſighr. This violent inſult brought about the ruin of Bruges: for the Emperor Frederick, 
father of Maximilian, thereupon blocked up Sluys, its proper haven, by the aſſiſtance of Ant- 
werp and Amſterdam, who with jealous eyes ſaw the whole trade of the Low Countries center 
in Bruges ;.(ſays Biſhop Huet, in his Memoirs of the Dutch Trade) whereupon, according to 
Werdenhagen, the Hanſeatic Hiſtorian, the commerce was. removed from Bruges to Dort, and 


. from thence ſoon after to Antwerp. Yet Thuanus, lib. 51, of his Hiſtoria Sui Temporis, and 


Louis 
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9235 Louis Gulecia dini, in his Deeription de Pits bes: TEC ſay, that the wide Reed ad 


to Antwerp; wherefore we muſt underſtand from Werdenhagen, that it was only the com · 
merce and comptoir of the Hans-towns which removed from Bruges, where they had a ſuperb 
and magnificent houſe, for a ſhort ſpace to Dort, and afterwards to Antwerp, where they erect- 
ed a grand Stadthouſe, in which their merchants lived in a kind of a collegiate manner ; for 
the privileges of which, the Hans-towhs paid ſixty thouſand dollars to that city in 1562; hav- 
ing had the proper powers-and juriſdictions of an independent body or corporation there, as 
far as related to their own people; and they ſeem to have had the ſame privileges at their other 


three comptoirs of London, Bergen, and Novogrod. Yet Monfieur Huet, in the book above 
quoted, ſeems to ſay more truly, that the commerce of Bruges, even at this time, removed, in 


part, to Amſterdam,” which then began to be very confiderable in commerce, and has long 
ſince ſwallowed up all that of both Bruges and Antwerp. Till this time,” continues Huet, 


there was ſcarce a nation in Europe, how inconſiderable ſoever, that had not their proper 
% mercantile magazine or ſtorehouſe at Bruges, and a company or factory reſiding there; as 


„ the Engliſh, French, Scots, Caſtilians, Portugueſe; thoſe of Arragon, Catalonia, Biſcay, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Milan, * Denmark, Sweden, and all the Hans- 
40 towns.“ 4 6 

Penfionary De Witt, in his Intereſt of Holland, part. i. cap. 2, gives us, in ſome elde 
a different account of Bruges loſing its commerce, and the vaſt increaſe of that of Antwerp, 


vi 6 


The fiſheries and manufactures of the Netherlands increaſed more and more, with the 


6 traffic by ſea to Bruges, which laſted to the year 1482, when Flanders had wars with the 


« Arch-Duke Maximilian about the guardianſhip of his fon and his dominions, which con- 


e tinued for ten years. Meanwhile, Sluys, the ſea port of Bruges, being for the moſt part 


<« infeſted, thoſe of Antwerp and Amſterdam, in order to draw the trade to their own cities, 


« affiſted the Duke, i. e. Maximilian, in his unbridled tyranny and barbarous deſtruction of 
<« that country, and thereby regained his favour, and attained their own ends. And ſeeing 
the Italians, by their Levant trade, had, long before, gotten the eggs of filk worms from 
* China and Perſia, and had raiſed ſuch abundance of thoſe worms and mulberry trees, that 


they wove many ſilk ſtuffs, and in proceſs of time had diſperſed their filk every where, and 


began to vent many of them at Antwerp: and that the paſſages to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
came to be diſcovered, ſo that the Spaniards and Portugueſe ſold their ſpices, &c. at Ant- 


c werp; as alſo that the Netherlandiſh drapery was much of it removed to England, and the 


0 


Cal 


Engliſh alſo fixing their ſtaple at Antwerp; theſe things produced many new effects.“ 

But with the leave of this otherwiſe great author, the Italians had no need to go ſo far as 
Perſia for the eggs of the filk worm, and much leſs to China, with which country the weſtern 
parts of the world- had then no communication ; for we have already related, under the fixth 
century, how the Emperor Juſtinian brought filk worms into Greece from the Eaſt ; and that 
from thence, both they and the ſilk menufacture were brought into Italy, in ſucceeding 
times. % ; „ 

In vol. xii. p. 318, of the 3 we 6nd, that 1 the difficulties 1 as 
before hinted, the Archduke Maximilian had to ſtruggle with at this time, he concluded a 
proviſional treaty of commerce with our King Henry VII.. The truce between England 
and the Netherlands,” ſays Rapin on this occaſion, ** was fo neceſſary for the ſubjects of 
10 both Princes, that it route: not be interrupted without both being ſufferers, But, for that 
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red the treaty very difficult.“ 


VI 


1488 By a' ſtatute, cap. xi. of the third year rof King wry VIL it was end that 10 "RY 
eloth ſhould be exported, until it be barbed, rowed, and ſhorn, on pain of forteiting the value, 


half to the crown and half ts the informer. This act, it ſeenis, was occafioned by much of 


our cloth having been till now exported without thoſe operations, to the great detriment of 


our poor workmen, excepting, however, certain cloths called TOs Wee 1 . 8 and 


bother cloths ſold at forty ſhillings 'or under. 


By an Act of Parliament in this third year of, King Henry VII. cap. vi. we find the old 


method of the-crown's keeping offices for exchanging of money ſtill preſerved. It enacted, 
„FThat none ſhould make any exchange without the King's licence, or make exchange or re- 
exchange of money to be paid within the land, but only ſuch perſons as the King ſhall depute 
<< thereunto,. upon the like forfeitures as in former ſtatutes.” In thoſe times there were, as 
ve have elſewhere obſerved, ſeveral offices erected in different places for exchanging of bullion, 


gold, ſilver, plate, or foreign coins, for the coins of the realm; and our Kings made an ad- 
vantage of thoſe offices; the benefit * which no Prince better undefſtood than King 


Henry VII. Bhs 


This act alſo directs, . That all unlawful cheviſance, . e. loans of money on Wenden 
of lands, &c. on extravagant terms, . and uſury ſhall be extirpated, and all brokers of ſuch 
“ bargains ſhall be ſet on the pillory and put to open ſhame; and ſhall alſo be 1 half a year 


« ;mpriſoned, and pay twenty pounds.“ 


No law as yet had aſcertained any rate of uſury, Bit is, intereſt for money, but every one 


took as much as he could obtain. The church generally condemned all uſury as abſolutely 
_ unlawful, from a falſe notion, that Chriſtians were bound by a law which prohibited Jews 


from taking uſe or uſury from any Jew for money lent. Yet neither did that miſtaken no- 
tion, nor even this and a former act of Parliament, effectually hinder the taking of uſury; till 


at length, as men's minds became more enlarged, and the increaſe of commerce brought on 


additional occaſions for money, uſury was permitted by an act of the thirty-ſeventh year of 


King Henry VIII. The generality of rational men were long before ſenſible of the reafon- 
ableneſs of an allowance to the lender of money; and it was accordingly in univerſal practice, 


although they ſtill went on in the old cant for form ſake, to ſtile uſury unlawful. Vet they 


defignedly penned their laws in ſuch general and obſcure terms, on purpoſe that loans and 


mortgages ſhould not be obſtructed, nor common buſineſs retarded. 5 

An act of the Engliſh Parliament, cap. ix. in the ſaid third year of King Henry VII. ſets 
forth, That whereas, by a late ordinance of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the 
« city. of London, it was ordained, that no freeman of that city ſhould reſort to any fair or. 
«© market out of London, with any manner of ware or merchandize for fale or barter, to the 
intent,“ ſays this act of Parliament, that all buyers and metchants ſhould reſort to the 
faid city, .to buy their wares and merchandize of the ſaid citizens and, freemen aforeſaid, 
becauſe of, i. e. for the advancement of, their ſingular lucre and avail. In conſidera- 

tion of the hurt likely to grow of and by the Ene it is hereby enacted, that every 
freeman of London may,“ notwithſtanding that city's ſaid ordinance, freely reſort to all 
« fairs and- markets in England with their wares and merchandize. And the ſaid ordinance 
« of the Common Council of London is hereby annulled and made void. *, 
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15 In Scotland, the Partiaindnt was fo narrow in its dofoens of commerce, in behalf of the 
_ towns corporate alone, as to enact, That all ſhips, as well of ſubjects as of ſtrangers, ſhall 
reſort to the King's free burghs,” ſince called royal burghs, to make their merchandize ; 
and that the merchant-ſtrangers ſhall buy no merchandize but at ſuch free burghs, Neither. 
« ſhall they,“ f. e. merchant· ſtrangers, « go to the Iſle of Lewes to buy fiſh, but ſhall buy 
+ them in burghs, ready ſalted, packed, &c.“ This law bore very hard indeed on foreigners, 
and bore a ſtrong reſemblance to the ordinance made i in thoſe days by the crown of Denmark, 
prohibiting | other nations from fiſhing at Iceland, and obliging them to reſort for ſuch fiſh, 
&c. to the port of North Bergen in Norway. There were ſeveral other very impolitic laws 
made in Scotland in theſe times: ſuch as, that none dwelling out of thoſe burghs h 
"We merchandize, nor tap or ſell wine, nor wax, ſilk, ſpiceries, woad, &c. nor ſtaple wares,” 
i. e. wool, ſkins, and leather. Yet burgeſſes in burghs of Regality and Barony OY ex- 
port their own manufaQtute, or ſuch goods as they purchaſed in fairs.” 5 
In this ſame year, the firſt of King James TV. the Scotiſh Parliament“ 1 à gold 
« penny to be coined of the weight and fineneſs of the Engliſh roſe noble, and a penny. of - 
« Ffilver to be equal to the old Engliſh groat} ten of which to make an ounce of filver, and 
each of them to go for fourteen-pence 1 that! is, for three one-half times the nominal value 
of the Engliſh groat. And the ſaid penny of gold to be current for thirty of the faid groats. 
v7 papa gold penny v was to be current for twenty groats, a gal a third for ten of thoſe 
Bs groats.“ | x | 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, i in this place, that the word penny, Ke of gold and ſilver, 
means any piece of money, without being reſtrained to its original fignification, taken from 
England, of one pennyweight troyweight, or twenty-four grains. 
The ſaid act further enjoins, That for encouraging the importation of bullion from 
e foreign parts, merchants ſhall, for each ſerplaith,” in Sir James Stuart's Abridgment of 


the Scotiſh acts of Parliament, under the word merchants, we find that three ſerplaiths of ky 


wool weighed two hundred and twenty-four ſtone, at ſixteen pounds to the ſtone, ©** of wool 
6c exported, for each laſt of ſalmon, and for each four hundred yards of cloth, bring home 
* four ounces of burnt filver ; for each laſt of hides, fix ounces, and for each laſt of herrings, 
720 two- ounces ; and the like for all other goods which pay cuſtom tv the King. For which 
«© bullion, thoſe merchants were to receive of the warden of the King's mint twelve ſhillings 
e in the ſaid new coins for every ounce of filver.” Now fourteen Scotiſh pence, as above, 
being at this time equal to four Engliſh pence, the merchants had out of the mint the value 
of three ſhillings and fiye-pence and one-ſeventh Englith for an ounce of imported bullion. | 
In vol. xii. p. 335, of the Foedera, there is a charter of King Henry VII. of England, in 
behalf of the Italian merchants of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Lucca, ſetting forth, © that 
' 6 whereas, in the firſt year of his reign, the Parliament granted him as follows, viz. 
| 2 % For every ton of wines imported by natives, three ſhillings, by foreigners, ſix ſhillings. 
II. One ſhilling per pound, ad valorem, on other merchandize by natives. By foreign- 
ers two ſhillings, both on exports and imports. | * | 
III. . For wool exported, per ſack, by natives, one pound thirteen ſhillings and ul ehe 
* by foreigners, three pounds fix CP and N and. 2 hundred and forty 
10 © woolfels, the like. 
1488 TVs 8 For every laſt of leather, three pounds thirkten ſhillings and HE, and double 
44 that ſum for foreigners.” 


| 3 U 2 Now 
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n i nl Now the King, at the humble ſupplication of. theſe four Italian ſtates, grants to them and 
: do all other Italian merchants, that they ſhall pay no more than two pounds three Millings and 
95 fuour⸗ -pence per ſack for ſubſidy on wool, and. one pound three ſhillings and three-pence for its 
4 cuſtom; and only twelve-pence for every twenty ſhillings value in tin for its ſubſidy, and 
three-pence more for its- cuſtom. This, bone to A 1 for three * Jars for their wool 
and tin, a pe 98 | | | 
This grant, if rightly cs contains no new favour to the 1 wich reſpect to wool, 
BD but i is nine-pence more fayourable to them on every twenty ſhillings ! in the article of tin. | 
| The great progreſs which King Charles VIII. of France made i in his intended conqueſt of 
— 1 hretagne, at length appears in ſome meaſure to have opened the eyes of King Henry VII. of 
LE X England. For, in this year, vol. xii. p. 355, of the Fœdera, we find him iſſuing his man- 
dates to the ſeveral ſheriffs of counties, 1 them to ſummon all Earls, Barons, Knights, &c. 
before them, in order for their giving an account of the number of archers which they could 
furniſh properly equipped, and to get them muſtered, for his intended expedition againſt France 
in favour of Bretagne; which, however, was not effectually performed. 

In the ſame year King Henry VII. concluded, at Dort, a perpetual peace, n and 

5 confederacy, with the Archduke Maximilian and his ſon Philip, ſovereign of the Netherlands; 
but this treaty had no peculiar relation to commerce, and related purely to their reciprocal 
ſafety and joint aſſiſtance againſt King Charles VIII. of France, then overpowering Bretagne. 5 
Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 361. 1 

1489 In this fourth year of King Henry VII. of England, a ſtatute, cap. viii. enafts a penalty FT 
« of forty ſhillings for every yard of the fineſt ſcarlet or other grained cloth ſold above ſixteen 
« ſhillings, or of any other coloured cloth above eleven ſhillings. And,” cap. ix. © no hatter 
or capper ſhall ſell any hat above the price of twenty-pence for the beſt, nor any cap above 
<« two ſhillings and eight-pence for the beſt.” In this ſtatute. a cap, ſuch, I ſuppoſe, as are 
ſeen in old pictures on the heads of perſons of rank, is ſuppoſed to be a more valuable or 
faſhionable covering for the head than a hat, then probably worn only by meaner people. | 
This is the ſecond time we meet with the word hat in the ſtatute book. 

Scarlet dying was very dear, before the diſcovery of Mexico by the Ct which in- 
troduced a greater plenty of cochineal into Europe, than they had before from Syria, Arabia, 
and Perſia, There were in old times ſeveral other ingredients for dying of ſcarlet. Monſieur 
Pez ron, in his Antiquities of Nations, .obſerves, ** that the Latins uſed the word cocceum, to 
« fignify ſcarlet dye, and alſo the grain with which it was dyed; that they alſo called it 
« hyſrinum; both which words are Greek as well as Latin, and it was thus they called the red 
grain which grew on a kind of holly-oak, and was uſed for dying of ſcarlet, Pauſanias,“ 
continues he, * tells us, that the Gauls, ſettled in Galatia, found certain ſmall worms on * 
« thoſe ſhrubs which ſerved to dye ſcarlet; which Tertullian calls rubor galaticus, i. e. the red © | 
colour of Galatia.” Cochineal is now well known to be a lady bird, which draws its ſub- „ 
ſtance from a ſhrub having a reddiſh ſap, of which the author of this work gave ocular proof 
about the year 1734, to ſome phyſicians who went down with him into the South Sea Com- 
pany's warehouſes to view the greateſt quantity of that precious drug that poſſibly had ever 
till then been ſeen in England at any one time. Cochineal is alſo uſed by painters, and like- 
wiſe in medicine; and its high price ſtill makes ſcarlet conſiderably dearer than any other co- 
lours in which it is not employed. In London, and in other great cities beyond ſea, ſcarlet 
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15 dying is a viidnol diſtin from all other dying buſineſs, and is eſteemed a more eminent and 


| done profeſſion. 


From another act of Parliament of this fone. year, cap. xxii. it t appears, that all the gold 


23 and gold thread then uſed in England, came from Venice, Florence, and Genoa. That 


act was made to prevent frauds, and to prohibit the importers of that commodity from ſelling 


for a pound weight what doth not contain full twelve ounces; and that the inſide of ſuch gold 
lace and thread, be 6f equal greatneſs of thread, and in goodneſs of colour to the outward. 
ſhew thereof. Italy likewiſe, in thoſe days, ſupplied England, and indeed all other parts, 
with gold, ſilver and filk ſtuffs and velvets: for neither France nor Spain had as yet raiſed raw 
ſilk, nor did either of thoſe kingdoms, at this time, poſſeſs a manufacture of this material. 

At and about this time, according to my Lord Verulam's Hiſtory of the Life of King 
Henry VII. and many other hiſtorians, © incloſures became more frequent in England, 
hereby quantities of arable land, which could not be manured without much people and 
« families, were turned into paſture, being thereby eaſily managed by a few herdſmen; and 


„ tenancies for years, lives, and at will,” whereon much of the yeomanry lived, “were turn 


* ed into demeſnes. This bred a decay of people, and, by conſequence, of towns, churches, 
6 tythes, &c. as alſo a diminution of ſubſidies and taxes. Wherefore an act of Parliament 
« was, in this fourth of Henry VII. made, cap. xix. that all houſes of huſbandry that were 

% uſed with twenty acres of ground and upwards, ſhould be maintained and kept up for ever, 
with a competent proportion of land to be uſed and occupied by them.” This is that 
Lord's account of the ſubſtance of the act itſelf, though it be not now printed in the ſtatute 
book, there being. only therein its title, viz. 6 the penalty for decaying of houſes of huſbandry, 
or not laying of convenient land for the maintenance of the ſame.” The condition of Eng- 


land then, ſeems to have been, in this reſpect, too much like the ſtate of Ireland in our own. 


days. Vide alſo ſtatutes firſt and ſecond of the thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and the: 


twenty-eighth act of the twenty-firſt year of King James I. in which acts, alterations are 
made ſuitable to thoſe times. Our readers will not expect us to exhibit a minute account of 


all the changes from time to time made in ſtatutes reſpecting commerce and huſbandry, ma- 
nufactures, &Cc. it being ſufficient to relate the general ſtate of things at the reſpective periods 
in which they happened. | f . 


Although, under the year 1487, we have related that 8 in that year, 1 firſt to 


ſuffer a declenſion of its vaſt commerce; yet it may be here neceſſary to obſerve, that it is with 
creat and very opulent cities, as with large overgrown empires, their declenſion, like their in- 
creaſe, is uſually very gradual. Thus we find the great reputation of Bruges for riches, ſkill, 
economy, &c. ſtill preſerved,. in the year 1489, and even in ſuch credit in foreign parts, 2 
an act of Parliament paſſed this year. in Scotland, the title whereof was, Of Goldſmiths :* 

| being for the regulation of wrought gold and filver plate in that kingdom, whereby it directs 
the goldſmiths of Scotland to make- their filyer plate of the fineneſs of the new 3 of ſilver 
of Bruges. i 


In vol. x11. p. 362, JE the Fœdera, we 9 a new convention 1 e Kine Henry VII. 


and Anne Ducheſs of Bretagne. Whereby Henry ſtipulates in general terms, firſt, To 
6 affift her with all his might, in caſe ſhe ſhould be invaded by any enemy. Secondly, to 
e ſend her fix thouſand men-at-arms, for recovering the places which France had lately taken 
from her.” But Henry, ever mindful of himſelf, took care that five. hundred of thoſe 


auxiliaries ſhould garriſon two of her. fortified towns, by way of pledge for the money which « 


would: 
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1489 would become due to Wi for the ſaid troops. Thirdly, * Anne herſelf likewife Wels 
that ſhe would not marry without Henry's conſent.” He was probably afraid of what ſoon 
after e but ah avarice never would "Roe him to e this Princeſs an effectual 

In the ſame year, dk vol. xii. p. 374, a treaty of ds nts, commerce, and al- 
liance, was 0 between ate mea TIP and e TO of n and Ne y: 
whereby, : 

I. All former i injuries, violenees and captures on both ſides, were aue to be buried in 
oblivion. . th . 

II. Liberty is allowed for the erat and mariners, l their ſhips ad merchandize, 

mutually to trade to he Ports of both countries, 1 0 W ee anne, in bees trea- 
WE © - x | : 

III. The ſhips of either party Webel ſhall bs pron to 1055 and to fave and carry R 
all their merchandize without moleſtation. 

Notwithſtanding what we have, in this year, remarked of King Heut, the — of Eng- 
land's too great propenſity to avarice, and, as a conſequence thereof, to timidity; yet juſtice 
ought to be done to him in any reſpect wherein he ſerved the intereſts of his kingdom. It is 
but too true, that when he came to the crown, the Engliſh woollen manufacture was become 
more languid than in former reigns. And as he had carefully obſerved, that the great riches 
acquired by the Netherlands was occafioned by their ſupply of wool from England, their own 
being of little value; he is therefore generally ſaid, about this time, to have re-inſtated and 
improved the woollen manufacture of England, by drawing over ſome of the beſt Netherland 
clothmakers, as King Edward III; had done about one hundred and fifty years before; there- 
by laying a ſecond foundation of the great woollen manufacture which has ſo long been- the 
glory of England, and the envy of other nations : particularly in Yorkſhire, at Leeds, Wake- 
field, and Halifax ; places well ſupplied with water, fuel, and cheap proviſions. But the time 

was not yet come, nor did it happen till a century later, in the glorious reign of Queen Eliza- 

- beth, that England compleatly poſſeſſed all the various branches of ow fineſt een, manu- 
facture; as will be related in its proper place. | | . 

About this time were firſt brought into England, geographical or e maps and 
fea charts, by Bartholomew Columbus, brother of Chriſtopher, the ever- famous diſcoverer of 
the new world called America; who having in vain addreſſed the Court of Portugal ts ſupport 

| his propoſal of diſcovering that weſtern world, and having next applied for that end to the 

Court of Spain, in the mean time. diſpatched his brother Bartholomew to King Henry VII. 

of England, in the year 1485, to make the ſame propoſal to him. But Bartholomew having 
been taken by pirates, was detained a conſiderable time before he got to England; and when 
he arrived there, was kept in a long and tedious ſuſpence by that over cautious Prince Henry 
VII. in the mean time he lived at London in a poor way, by making and ſelling of ſea charts, 
which were till then entirely unknown there. In the year 1489, he alſo printed and dedicated 
to King Henry VII. a map of the world: but King Henry was too ſparing of his money to 
launch out into great expence on ſuch propoſals for new and uncertain diſcoveries; yet it is 
generally believed, that he at length liſtened to the propoſals of Columbus. But Bartholomew 
on his return to his brother Chriſtopher, to report his ſucceſs, heard, at Paris, that he had 
already made the diſcovery; and before he had got to Seville, his brother was Aral 
on his ſecond voyage to the Weſt Indies. . 

England 
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Eigtasd hag in general, bard; at all tinkons greatly ſuperior to Scotland in maritime en 


yet for once the latter got the better of the former, though more by ſtratagem than by power. 


7 Stephen Bull, an able commander of an Engliſh ſquadron, coming on the Scotiſh coaſt to 


1490 


called the Belt, they may freely paſs that way, provided they pay the ſame tolls at Nyborg as 
are due for paſling the Sound, at the caſtle of Cronenburg, notwithſtanding any law of Den- 


The original ground for this toll demanded by Denmark, was, firſt; that crown's having erect- 


make repriſals for the damage done by Sir Andrew Wood, commander of King James 
Fourth's fleet, to King Henry Seventh's ſhips, not long before taken and deſtroyed by him; 


they now met near the iſle of May in the Frith of Forth; and being by ſtorms carried along 
the coaſt of Fife, the Engliſh ſhips being taller and longer than thoſe of Scotland, were drawn 
on the ſhallow ſands near the mouth of the river Tay, where, being ſtuck faſt, they were all 
_ obliged to yield to Sir Andrew Wood. King James, at this time, built ſeveral large ſhips of . 
war, which, however, turned to very little effect. 

In the twelfth volume, p. 38r, of the Foedera, we meet with a memorable treaty of peace - 
and commerce between King Henry VII. and King John of Denmark and Norway; where- - 
in, beſide the articles of the foregoing year, we ſee the following more important ones, viz. . 


I. The Engliſh may freely reſort to fiſh at and trade to Iceland, paying the cuſtomary 


duties and tolls. Provided, that at the end of every ſeven years they ſhall be obliged to aſk,. 
and; when aſked, ſhall obtain, of the King of Denmark — his Tucceflors for ever, a licence 


for reſorting to Iceland. 

This obligation was remitted to the Engliſh by King! Frederic II. in the year I 585 5. 

II. The Engliſh may for ever hereafter freely trade to the iſlands of Scandia; that is, the 
iſles in the Sound, (Ptolemy calls the four principal iſles there, Scandia Inſulæ quatuor,,. 


about the middle of the ſecond century) Zealand, Draghoe, and all other parts of the king- 


dom of Denmark; where they may likewiſe buy or otherwiſe juſtly acquire fiſh of all kinds, 
and may diſpoſe t thereof at pleaſure; paying the uſual tolls, &c. 8 


III. If any Engliſh ſhips be, by ſtorm or other danger, driven into the ſtreight or paſſage 


mark againſt entering into the-ſaid paſſage of the Belt. 

There are properly two paſſages ſo named, the one called the Great Belt, and the 1 the 
Little Belt. We have already ſeen, that ſo early as 1368, a toll for paſſing the Sound was 
then in general uſe to be paid by foreign nations failing into or coming from the Baltic Sea. 


ed a caſtle on each fide of the paſſage called the Sound; Kronenburg, near the town of Helſi- 


nore, on the Zealand ſhore, and Helſinburg, on the oppoſite ſhare of Schonen, for the pro- 


tection of ſhips from pirates, then numerous in thoſe parts; and ſecondly, on account of the 


light houſes ere&ed in and near that ſtreight by the crown of Denmark, for the direction of 


ſhipping in dark nights: in conſideration whereof, all ſhips paſſing that way agreed to pay a 
toll. For thoſe lights were ſo uſeful, that ſcarce any ſhip would venture through the other 


; principal paſſage called the Great Belt, where alſo the Danes afterwards erected a fort and 


ſtationed a guard ſhip, for obliging all ſhips paſſing that way to pay the cuſtomary toll. The 


Emperor Charles V. by treaty with Denmark, aſcertained a fixed toll in behalf of his Nether- - 


land ſubjects, who even then had great dealings in the Baltic, viz. two roſe nobles for every 
ſhip-not exceeding two hundred tons burden, and-three roſe nobles for all above two hundred 
tons. Yet the Vandalic Hans-towns had much heavier tolls laid on their ſhipping, as was 
the caſe with the Hollanders afterwards ; till they ſettled it likewiſe by a treaty, in 1647 : the 


| Engliſh treaties with Denmark, reſpecting. this toll, are grounded on this agreement of the 
, Hollanders, a 
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| 1 Hollanders, Whatever: exorbitant exactions «the Danes had formerly" made! on nien a na- 


tions on account of this toll, they ſeem now to have dropped them; and therefore that crown's 
revenue from this ſource i is, in ſome ſort, reduced almoſt to a "certainty, Which many have 


AK 8 - judged not to exceed one hundred and thirty thouſand dollars yearly, upon an average. | 
£4 IV. For the prevention of injuſtice, violence, rapine, and murder on both ſides, all ſhips 


departing for either country, ſhall give ſecurity to double their value to the magiſtrates of the 
ports they ſail from, for their peaceable demeanor toward the W Ma in the NY of the 

5 other contracting party, whither they are bound. | 
V. The Engliſh may freely poſſeſs and enjoy all e PAP de a tenements at 
Bergen in Norway, at Lunden and Landikroon in Schonen, and in the ifle of Zealand; alſo 


in Loyſa in Sweden, and other parts of the Daniſh e 8 territories : : and ey? may "ou 


repair the ſame, and alienate them at pleaſure.” | + ; 


VE The Engliſh reſiding at Bergen, and other dk 5 the Daniſh monarchy, ſhall be at 
full liberty, according to cuſtom, to ere& themſelves into ſocieties, and ele& Governors or 
Aldermen amongſt themſelves for governing all the Engliſh there, and for determining all 


controverſies amongſt themſelves. And if any Engliſhman there ſhall refuſe to ſubmit to the 
determinations of thoſe Governors or Aldermen, he or they ſhall forfeit all the Evgliſh pri- 
vileges there. 0 

VII. An Engliſhman dying inteſtate i in Denmark, the neareſt of end may adminiſter to 
his effects; and in his abſence, the ſaid Governor or Alderman of the in ay do it for 
him. 


VIII. The Engliſh bringing 55 af woollen cloth or other merchandize i into eta Daniſh 
territories, may freely unpack, ſell, or exchange the ſame at pleaſure, without the preſence of * 


a Daniſh officer. And the ſaid merchants may, in the ports of Copenhagen, Malmoe, and 


Landſkroon, appoint their agent and factors for their benefit when abſent, who may ſell their 
cloth either in entire cloths, or by retail. 


IX. The Engliſh reſiding or being in Denmark, ſhall not be 1 nor ſued for any debt 


for which they are neither principals nor bail, nor for any tranſgreſſion done by others. And 
even in caſes where they are principal, neither their perſons nor goods ſhall be arreſted or kept, 
provided they give ſecurity to ſtand'to juſtice. | 

X. Pirates and others warring at fea, of what nation PRs ſhall not be'received into the 
ports of either of the contracting parties; nor ſhall be aided with money, arms, victuals, &c. 
againſt either of the contracting parties, or to the damage of the merchants, &c. under the pe- 
nalty of recovering all ſuch damage from the party protecting the {aid Pirates, and double the 
value from the ſellers to, or ſupplyers of, the ſaid pirates. | 

And if the ſaid ſea- robbers attempt to ſell any of the goods they may have taken on the ſeas 
from either party, in the ports of the other party, thoſe goods ſhall be, ſeized and ſequeſtered 
for the benefit of the perſons from whom they were en, prog being duly made aig ac- 
cording to the maritime laws. 


XI. This preſent treaty is not to derogate from any of the privileges and! immunities granted | 


by former treaties to the Engliſh in the Daniſh territories. 


XII. Contraveners of this treaty, on either fide, ſhall be conmpalied by the King of the 
country where the wrong is done, to reſtore what ſhall be wrongfully taken away, &c. or ſhall 
otherwiſe make good to the injured perſon the loſs he had ſuſtained, together with intereſt, 
(pro damno, uno cum intereſſe for the ſame. pecans nin 5 
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. Ya. It is Bot our purpoſe to tranſeribe at full length every ; commited: treaty. 8 
England and foreign nations, which treaties are long fince already publiſhed in ſeveral vo- 


lumes, but only the ſubſtance of what appeared to be the moſt eſſential; yet this treaty con- 
_ taining ſeveral curious particulars, and being the fulleſt of any we have till now met with on 


the northern commerce, we judged it material to give a large abſtract of it, as we ſhall of ſome 


| others with ſeveral foreign nations,” in this and ſucceeding reigns.” 


2. We hope our note on the third 1 of che 3 n J n aka of 


the famous Daniſh toll in the Sound. 


3. The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, inch, and tenth afticles, new what care was neceſ- 


ſary to be taken in thoſe leſs poliſhed times, for the ſecuring of property from violence and 


' injuſtice. And the fifth, ſixth, and eighth articles, prove alſo the very conſiderable commerce 


England then had in LE ER Ee and e for the e of our woollen 
„„ 5 

4. It alſo juſtly Wai a remark, that Mad als: treaty; there is not the leaſt x mention 
of any peculiar privileges for Daniſh ſubjects in England; but the whole ſeems calculated for 
the Engliſh reſiding in or trading to the Daniſh dominions. So that it appears as if there 


were then few or no Daniſh ſubjects reſiding in England; and alſo that we carried on all our 


trade to thoſe territories entirely on our own bottoms. 


Such another treaty between England and the Prior of the Liberties and "RIPE OO 
of Juſtice of the people of Florence, we have, under this ſame year, at p. 300, of the twelfth 
volume of the Fœdera; being the firſt formal treaty of commerce to be found in the Foedera 
with that republic, and was to laſt for fix years. 


I. The ſubjeQs of King Henry VII. of England, may freely reſort with their ſhips and 


merchandize, by ſea and land, and traffic at the city of Florence, and all other places of that 


republic,- and may export from thence all goods not prohibited, &c. whereſoever they pleaſe. 
IT. The Florentines ſhall ſuffer no Engliſh wool to be -brought into their country, but 


ſuch only as ſhall be brought thither by Engliſh ſubjects in their own ſhips. The Engliſh to 


make oath that they will annually import to Piſa, as much wool as the Florentines and other 
parts of Italy, Venice only excepted, can uſe or work up: that is to ſay, as much wool as uſed 
formerly to be imported by the Italians themſelves, into thoſe parts of Italy one year with 
another. Which wool ſhall be lodged in the city of Piſa, where the factory reſidence of the 
Engliſh ſhall be, and where they ſhall enjoy all the privileges and liberties which either the 


Piſans themſelves, or the citizens of Florence do now, or ſhall hereafter poſſeſs. 


III. The Engliſh there ſhall be free from all perſonal offices and burdens, exactions, tri- 
butes, tolls, gabels, &c. and even from thoſe which, on account of their commerce, might 
or ought otherwiſe to be exacted from them; the exciſes, gabels, &c. on wines, corn, and 
other proviſions (unleſs for the uſe of their ſhips when repairing) e Excepting alſo 
the tolls, gabels, and tributes paid in the city of Florence. 

IV. The Engliſh reſiding at Piſa may form themſelves into one ſociety or. body, and may 
ele& one or more of their number to be their maſter or ſyndic, and to make {laws amongſt 


themſelves for their good government, and to be determined by the judgment of the ſaid ſyn- 


dic, &c. in all matters relating to themſelves. (This clauſe is a confirmation of what King 

Richard III. had done, as we have ſeen, in the year 1485.) But in civil actions, or money 

diſputes, between one of them and a Florentine, the Podeſtas of To 1 with the ſaid 
Vor. I. — 18 X maſter 


| 
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. 4 maſter or Dam of the © Engliſh, hall « determine: i in criminal caſes, » the Podeſias ſhalt 8] 
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v. The: e of ens Ruder 1 A in 8 conventions. : 3 
5 "wh ſhe ſhall: make with other potentates for eee Proviiages the Wy to or utmoſt 


ſtrive to have the-Engliſh | included therein. 5 


VI. On the other hand, the King of England mall prohibie all others EW ns are, not his * 


they ſhall make to England, that is, once in a year, it ſhall be permitted to them to export ſix 


hundred facks of wool in their gallies, and no * for che uſe Ws. POP: of the city 


| and dominions of Venice, and not otherwiſe. 


Provided, that in caſe the ſubjects of England — cannot o or will. not 1 Bs above- 


mentioned quantity of wool for the parts already named; or in caſe their King ſhall at any 


time judge it not expedient for his own people to do it, then it may bas done Wm others not his 


ſubjects, and alſo, in part, by his own ſubjects. 


By this treaty it appears, Firſt, that the ec an artfal aac in Foy buſineſs of 


© negociation, and underſtood their own commercial intereſts extremely well ; having, in this 
manner, engroſſed, for their own uſe, all the wool of England to be carried into the Medi- 


terranean, excepting ſix hundred ſacks for the Venetians. 


Secondly, we ſee how much our wool was coveted, and in a m manner 2 abſolutely r ne- 
ceſſary for the very great woollen manufacture of Florence as well as of Venice. 


Thirdly, we perceive how much already the navigation was coming to be in our favour 4 
the ſecond article; whereas formerly, and even till near about this time, Florence, Venice, 


Genoa, and all other Italian cities, brought from England all the wool, lead, tin, &c. altoge- 


5 jects, of what nation ſoever they may be, from exporting wool from his dominions to A | 
. ether parts, (of Italy, we preſume) excepting to. the Venetians; to whom, in every voyage 


ther in their own ſhipping ; agg there \ was no ſuch thing as an Wan big to * 8 of in 


that part of the world. | 
In the ſame twelfth volume, p. 294, of the Fœdera, we find an ene e of the 


miniſters of the Ducheſs of Bretagne, that King Henry VII. had performed his engagements 


for tranſporting fix thouſand men-at-arms to her affiſtance. And that, as he had already the 


town and caſtle of Comarceau in pledge, her miniſters hereby engage to put into Henry's hands 


the town and caſtle of Morlaix, until his expences be refunded, and alfo to exchange- thoſe 
places, if he deſires it, for others hereafter to be taken from the French King. But this feeble 


aſſiſtance, we ſhall ſoon ſee, was too little to . that Princeſs e the whole * of 
the French King. 

In the fame volume, p. 30), King Henry vn. concluded an alliance 6a Maximilian King 
of the Romans, acting on the behalf of his infant ſon Philip, ſovereign of the Netherlands, 


and alſo in favour of the Ducheſs of Bretagne, for preventing their being overborne by France, 


who ſecretly inſtigated the Netherland cities againſt him; thoſe of Bruges having actually 


ſeized on Maximilian's perſon, after killing ſome of his principal officers, and made him 


ſwear that he would pardon all their offences. 
In this ſame year, (ib id, p. 411.) King Ferdinand and 8 Iſabella of Spain, were 


brought into that alliance; at the ſame time that thoſe Spaniſh monarchs concluded a treaty 


for a marriage of their daughter Catherine with Arthur Prince of Wales, thereby ſtipulating 
to pay two hundred thouſand crowns, valued at four ſhillings and twopence each, being forty- 
one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounes thirteen — and fourpence ſterling, as 


their 


— 
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doubtedly might have been brought to reſtore the unfortunate Ducheſs of Bretagne to all her 
dominions, which indeed was the profeſſed end of it: but Henry in vain imagined, that the 
bare making of this alliance would frighten King Charles 0 __ France into a <cmpliance, 
5 putting him to the expence of going heartily to wa. We e 
There was now likewiſe a commercial treat) concluded between England and * oy d Spa- 
ail monarchs, vol. xii. p. 417, of the Fœdera, whereby it is ſtipulated, — 5 
I. That both nations might freely reſort᷑ to and trade with each other; paying the FN 


"ee tomary Lottes and 7 enjoying Wale wonted 3 as en eg n to the 10 __ 


„„ * 2 
years.“ FRE 1 
* To prevent Gucpbdberics 100 e on den ade, the N or owner * ſhip 


4 ſhall, before ſailing from the port of nee * n "ys to * _ TR" of the ſaid 


, ſhip, for their peaceable demeanour.” 7 


III. . All letters of marque and repriſals were to /be e on bot Kees: ; uk if justice 


% ſhall hereafter be denied, on complaint of i injuries done, new ones may be iſſued.” 


About this time, the biſhop of Padua, in Italy, taking compaſſion on the neceſſities of the 
poor, from whom the uſurers of thoſe parts exacted moſt exorbitant intereſt for the loans of 
ſmall ſams to them, although, like the modern pawn-brokers in London, they always re- 


nuiined a pledge to the full value of the ſum borrowed, ſet up a ſmall bank in that city for the 
convenience of lending money upon pawns, at ſo moderate an intereſt, as ſhould not oppreſs the 


1491 


poor, while it ſupported the fund: and this bank he named Mons Pietatis, a Mount of Piety ; 


yet, from the Lombards being then, and long before, the greateſt uſurers, next to the Jews, 


it had the appellation of a Lombard houſe. This © charitable ſcheme of that biſhop, led many 
other parts of Europe, but more eſpecially in Italy, into the ſame good purpoſe ; as particu- 


larly at Rome, and other cities. And after many idle ſcruples ſtarted and got over, about the 


lawfulneſs of taking intereſt, the nations who reformed from popery, began to ere& ſuch cha- 
ritable banks; though in England there was none of a public ſort erected by charter till the 
reign of Queen Anne, 1708 ; which, however, by negligent, ears. and wicked ne 
ment, is long ſince ſunk to nothing. 

Although the uſual place for the annual aſerably of the e of; the Hanſeatic League 
was Lubeck, that city having always had pre-eminence from the beginning beyond all other 


Hans- towns, for reaſons already aſſigned ; yet, on extraordinary occaſions, when the exigency 


of affairs required it, they have ſometimes met at various other towns; as at Straelſund, in the 
year 1370; at Roſtock, in 1398; at Hamburg, in 1410; ſometimes alſo at Munſter and Lu- 
nenburg. And the Hans-towns being, in the year 1491, at variance with England, accord- 
ing to their hiſtorian Werdenhagen, vol. II. pars iv. cap. 10. and alſo with the Flemings, 
they, at that time, held a ſolemn aſſembly at Antwerp of the whole Hanſeatic confederacy with 
great pomp, in order to adjuſt matters with England, that ſo, ſays that author, they might be 
the better enabled to deal with the pirates, who, under colour of this war, did infinite preju- 


dice to their commerce in all parts. Our author does not tell us the grounds of this war with 


England, and our own hiſtorians are as filent : and, be it what it may, he only tells us, 
that the aſſembly broke up without being able to agree with the Engliſh, demands on both 
ſides running high. Neither could the great diſputes between the Hollanders and Hamburgers 
be now ſettled, though ſeveral efforts were made to produce a reconciliation. Bruges alſo ſent 


its deputies to this aſſembly, to pray to be reſtored to their former favour, in hopes to have 
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1498 the Hans comptoir replaced there; but they could not obtain it. The Engliſh, Meade 


and other Netherlanders, having by this ti me made great advances into foreign commerce, 
the Hanſeatic cities looked on the ſhipping of thoſe countries, ſo frequently reſorting to the 
ports in the Baltic, with a very jealous eye; and NE EI * n . Rt are 


no of little importance to be remembered. 


King Henry VII. of England, very unhappily for bis n ab 15 es own opal ſte. 
Tity, now committed a moſt fatal overſight, in neglecting effectually to . fupport Anne, the 


| A's mee Ducheſs of Bretagne, againſt the power of King Charles VIII. of France. 


It is now only neceſſary to obſerve, that although by his treaties with that Princeſs, 
- his alliances and engagements with other neighbouring Princes, equally jealous of the 
growing power of France, he had engaged to ſupport the independence of Bretagne, in the 
' ſupport of which meaſure he was joined by the united voice of his people, even then, when 
_ ny they did not ſo clearly foreſee all the miſchiefs which the loſs of that noble duchy 
would draw after it; yet, truſting to his own wiſdom, he imagined that the bare entering into 


alliances, as already obſerved, would intimidate the French King from purſuing his conqueſts 


in Britany; (much like his great-grandſon, King James the Firſt's proceedings, i in relation to 
his ſon in-law's being driven out of the Palatinate) and ever grudging any conſiderable ex- 


pence of money for effectually ſupporting that Princeſs, he ſuffered her to throw herſelf into 


the arms of King Charles VIII. who having propoſed his own marriage with her, thereby in 
| ſome meaſure filenced the jealouſy which the reſt of the Princes of Europe would have more 


openly entertained, had Charles made a violent conqueſt of her whole dominions. It is al- 


moſt unneceſſary to obſerve the great benefit which Bretagne had ever produced to England in 
its diſputes with France, and of the vaſt importance of it ever fince to that monarchy, which 
our own ſad experience ſufficiently teſtifies: more eſpecially, as almoſt the. only. good, ports 
for the royal navy of France, on the ocean, are in that duchy : and were we to name only the 
fingle, but truly noble port of Breſt, its moſt advantageous ſituation for annoying England, 

and receiving the whole navy of France, that alone is ſufficient to demonſtrate the immenſe 
benefit accruing to France, and the irreparable loſs to England, which King Henry the 


. Seventh's avarice occaſioned. Three ſides of that fruitful, populous, and extenfive duchy ate 


waſhed by the ocean; from which circumſtance it was rendered much more practicable to be 


protected by England, in whoſe neighbourhood it may be ſaid to lie, and with which kingdom 


it had, for many centuries, an intimate alliance, correſpondence, and commerce. My Lord 
Herbert, in his Hiſtory of King Henry VIII. juſtly remarks, ** That the uniting of this duchy 
to France, and of the Netherlands to the houſe of Auſtria, as they both added great ſtrength 
to our two moſt to be ſuſpected neighbours; ſo they proved a great weakening of us, by 
<. depriving us of two of our beſt and moſt uſeful confederates.” And this ſurely may teach 


us the true wiſdom of ever ſtrenuouſly ſupporting a weaker ally againſt the attempts of a more 


potent adverſary. The Ducheſs of Bretagne teſtified a truly patriotic! zeal for preſerving the 
independence of her country, and did not yield to the propoſals of King Charles VIII. even 
although they were to make her Queen of ſo potent a monarchy, until ſhe ſaw herſelf aban- 
doned by all her natural allies, and more eſpecially by King Henry VII. who, all hiſtorians 
agree, was alone able to have preſerved her independent, ſo much and ſo obviouſly for bis laſt- 
ing intereſt, as well as glory; had not his ſhort-ſighted and fordid avarice, as will ever be the : 
caſe, got the better of all other conſiderations, though ever ſo important and intereſting. 
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1499 The Chr riſtian a ot; Spain had before this time e gradually conquered all this Moorith | : 
| kingdoms of that extenſive country, excepting only that of Granada, which comprehending a | | 
large extent of territory next the Mediterranean ſhore, ſtill maintained its independence. But : 5 


ally of thoſe: Spaniſh-Princes, had e Deum ſung at St. Paul's cathedral in London, on occa- 
fion of that conqueſt, and cauſed the Cardinal of Canterbury to declare to the nobility and 
people then preſent, That Granada was a city of ſuch fame, as to contain one hundred and 
4 fifty thouſand houſes of name, and ſeventy thouſand fighting men.” Which account, 
bowever, was probably exaggerated; as well as inconſiſtent. The conqueſt of this laſt: 
Mahometan monarchy in Spain, coſt King Ferdinand ſix years time; and when their 


the whole Chriſtian monarchy of Spain having lately been united by the marriage of Ferdi- 1 

nand King of Arragon, to Iſabella Queen and heireſs of Caſtile, &c. thoſe two monarchs now 2 
determined the total expulfion of the Moors from Spain. They at length conquered the 
kingdom of Granada; the capital city of the ſame name however held out a tedious ſiege, after 
Malaga and other cities had ſurrendered: and, when taken, in the year 1492, is ſaid to have 


cruelly and impoliticly determined, by the inſtigation of his bigotted clergy, to drive all thoſe 
people out of Spain who would not profeſs themſelves to be Chriſtians. Many of the Moors, 


| moſques, Ke. As a compenſation, however, Ferdinand I: obtained the title of Catholic from - 


ceſſity, and partly to be revenged of their mortal foes the Spaniards, they, from.this time, fit- „„ "TY 


rica. This inſolence of a parcel of deſperate banditti, afterwards prevoked the Emperor 
Charles V. to undertake his grand but unſucceſsful attempt againſt Tunis; though'as Spain 
had got early poſſeſſion of Oran, and ſome other places on their coaſt, it put the Moors into no 


Tripoli. Their ſucceſſes againſt Spain, made them. afterwards bold enough to make free with 


+P 


had ſtill remaining two hundred thouſand inhabitants. King Henry VII. of England, a near 
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King Bobadilla was forced to ſurrender, he is ſaid to have ſtipulated, that his people ſhould - 

retain their own laws, liberties, religion, and effects; - and that even the Jews amongſt them 7 ; - 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges; but he himſelf retired to Barbary, where he remained till 

his death. His palace in Granada was of an huge extent, and its lofty arched ſtate-rooms were 

ſupported by one hundred columns of alabaſter. What ſtill remains of the Mooriſh edifices - 

in many parts of Spain, is a clear proof that they were an ingenious and- induſtrious, but vo- 

luptuous people. If Ferdinand had actually ſtipulated with King Bobadilla for liberty of con- 

ſcience for his Mooriſh ſubjects, & as probably might be the caſe, he, as perfidiouſly as 
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however, rather than temporize, went over to the oppoſite Barbary ſhore, to Algiers,. Tunis, 
Tripoli, & c. amongſt thoſe of their own Mahometan perſuaſion : ſo that large tracts of coun- 

try in Spain were utterly deſerted, and which, for want of people, remain deſarts to this day, 
with the melancholy proſpects, almoſt every where to be ſeen, of ruined cities, caſtles, 


the Pope; which his ſucceſſors ſtill retain. 


From this ſettlement of no fewer than ſeventeen thouſand families of the Spaniſh Moors on 
the Barbary-ſhores, we may date the riſe of the piratical ſtates of Barbary : for partly from ne-- 


ted out ſmall ſquadrons of cruifing piratical veſſels. ' At firſt they ſeized only on all the Spaniſh” 
ſhips they could meet with, frequently alſo landing on the Spaniſh coaſts, and carrying off 
much booty, and many people, of whom they made flaves ; which piratical practices ſoon 
became very gainful to the Moors; after the Spaniards began to bring home the riches of Ame- 


ſmall conſternation ; which obliged them to call into their aid the famous Turkiſh pirate Bar- | vn 
baroſſa; who, with his ſucceſſes againſt Spain, made himſelf maſter of the government of Al- Þ 
giers, as his brother Haradin afterwards did of Tunis, and another Levantine Turk did of 
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in the beginning, put themſelves under the ate of the Grand Seignior, who for ſome 
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„ Thoſe firſt Tarkith Nen, ; | 


time pretended. to the ſuperior ſovereignty of all the coaſt of Barbary; and the chief magiſtrate 


of each of thoſe three ſtates, called the Dey, whom their ſoldiery uſually elected, was in thoſe 

times deemed but a baſhaw, or at beſt but a viceroy of the Ottoman empire. They have ſince, 
however, aimed at, and actually obtained, through the aſſiſtance of their own military people, 

ga great degree of independence of the Porte, more eſpecially at Algiers; though Tunis and Tri. 


poli, as lying nearer to TIED has, or "_ P A Wen pd Ns deference m thy Grand 
Sener. W MEL ii 


Upon this ſame year: we may en e Goat: the e Mip oP e A of 


Mr. Lewis Roberts, that it was about this time when the Engliſh trade to Morrocco firſt com- 


menced, or rather was of any conſequence ; for we have already ſeen that we carried on ſome 
trade thither ſo early as the year 1413. And although by the wars between Morocco and Fez 


that trade was ſmothered, as our author expreſſes himſelf, yet out of this trade to Barbary, 


ſprung the 1 Levant or en A er rk * een not till ws TRE of ang Eli- 
zabeth. 6 


In this ſame year Ling Coatings, on bbcoming water of "Ga to the. A impo- 


veriſhing and depopulating of * drove the . out of chat eee as he had ur 
expelled the Moors. 


Menaſſe Ben Iſrael, in his ee to cee, FI Lond Droteftor, privithd.s in the year 


160 5, in behalf of the Jews being re- admitted to live in England, gives the following account 


of the expulſion of his nation from Spain: — He ſays, The Jews had lived in Spain from the 
time of the Babylonian and Roman captivities,“ that is, fince they were tranſplanted from 


Paleſtine by the Emperor Adrian.—“ That they were at this time very rich ih houſes and 


goods. We read in the chronicles of Spain, that” at this baniſhing of the Jews, the 


lords complained that their cities and towns were deſtroyed and diſinhabited, his own 
words, and had they believed” that is, ſuſpected, any ſuch thing, they would have oppo- 


4 ſed the King's decree, and would never have given their conſent to it. The Catholic King,” 
continues this Jew, was blamed by all Chriſtian Princes, and eſpecially by the Senate of 


LL, Venice, for having baniſhed a nation ſo profitable to the public and particular good, with- 


% out any kind of pretence; and the Parliament of Paris did extremely wonder at ſuch a de- 
termination. Many of the baniſhed Jews went into Portugal, as being ſo nearly adjoining ; | 
„ but there being an alliance concluded between Spain and Portugal, in the year 1497, the 
Jews, at King Ferdinand's requeſt, were baniſhed out of Portugal. But this being againſt 
„the will of Emanuel, King of Portugal, he reſolved to oblige them to become Chriſtians, 
« promiſing,” on that condition we preſume he means, never to moleſt them, neither in 
« criminal matters, nor in the loſs of their goods, and exempted them from many burthens 
* and tributes, But his ſucceſſors broke through their privileges, out of a violent zeal againſt 


them. King Emanuel, however, did moſt cruelly order all their children under four- 


« teen years of age to be taken from their parents, in order to be made Chriſtians; many of 
% whoſe parents, rather than ſuffer ſuch a ſight as this, threw their children into wells; others 
« killed themſelves. Afterwards he compelled all the Jews to profeſs Chriſtianity. Can ſuch 


* yiolences,” continues he, work any good impreſſion on men? Or what law, either hu- 


4% man or. divine, can bear that the fouls of men, which the Moſt High hath created free, 
4+ ſhould be forced to believe what they believe not, and to love what they hate? This cruelty 
66 2000 
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1492" «was eonſared by many n and learned e | He Sd by chivevitg, 25 That 
1 moſt of the baniſhed Jes paſſed into the Levant, and were embraced by the Ottoman fa- 
„ mily,“ that is, were tolerated in Turkey; others ſettled in bes n in LITE 4 terri- 
4 ctories, and in other parts of Italy, and alſo in Germany“... 7 95 
The whole number of Jews expelled Spain in the year 1492, was Gic W FRF" to 25 _— 
two hundred thouſand families; and reckoning only five to each family, they muſt have 9 


amounted to a million of ſouls. An immenſe lofs, indeed, to any country; and when conſi- 
dered jointly with the expulſion of the Moors from that kingdom, it can be no wonder to any to 
find Spain ſo thin of people at this: day, more eſpecially when we confider the-very great num- 
der of Spaniards ſoon after ſent to plant America. We may add, that the Jews in Spain | 
being very rich, on the firſt notice of their intended expulſion, found means to convey into 
the countries whither they deſigned to retire, all their money and richeſt effects. Vet num- 
ders of Jews who loved their eaſe and their native ſoil, with the-enjoyment of their riches, 
better than the freedom of their conſciences, were content to be baptized,” and to feign a pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, and have thereby, in proceſs of time, mixed their blood with moſt of 
their great families of Spain. So that the principal end of the court, as well as of the clergy 
of Spain, viz. the obtaining the immenſe wealth of the Jews, was by thoſe means very much 
| fruſtrated, and that country conſequently drained of Lage: riches on derne to a great Moree 
never again to return thiter.. 
King Ferdinand, after his conqueſt of 8 and fans of bs FRO have aca at a 
vaſt expence of blood and treaſure in conquering ſeveral towns on the Barbary ſhore, ſome of 
which Spain holds at this day, with much trouble and expence, and very little benefit; which 
will ever be the caſe until they can make inland conqueſts, and fix a enn land dominion 
"we and be likewiſe able to extirpate the pirates of that coaſt. 5 
In an act of the Engliſh Parliament in the ſeventh year of — VII. cap. 8. we. have the 
following particulars, viz. * That every butt of Malmſey wine ſhall contain one hundred and 
« twenty- ſix gallons; for which butt, all merchant- ſtrangers importing the ſame, ſhall pa) 
- « ejghteen ſhillings for cuſtom, beſide the old cuſtom: and no ſuch butt ſhall be ſold for 
above four pounds,” that is, about ſevenpence halfpenny per gallon, or fomewhat under 
the rate of twopence per quart. Which new impoſition,” ſays this expired ſtatute, * ſhall 
be in force until the Venetians ſhall abate their impoſition of four ducats at Candy.” That 
is, we preſume, four ducats per Engliſh cloth. This therefore was a : judicious act, for the 
effectually counterbalancing that impoſition of the Venetians. 
We have, from common hiſtory, a great number of inſtances to be 8 for u 
the vulgar tradition, that beer, as a malt liquor, and as diſtinguiſhed from the ſofter liquor 
named ale, was not known in England till the reign of King Henry VIII. one inſtance being . 
already produced from Scotland, under the year 1482. But one irrefragable proof of it we : 
hall take from the ſo often quoted twelfth volume of the Fœdera, p. 471 ; where, in this ſame 
year, 1492, we find a licence from King Henry VII. to a Fleming therein. named, to export 
fifty tons of ale, called beer, (quinguaginta dolia ſervitie vecatæ bere). In the fame volume, 
p. 485, and the very ſame year 1492, we have another equally authentic proof of it, viz. That 
one of the ſaid King's attendants into France was Petrus Vanek, a beer-brewer of Greenwich 
in Kent: yet it may probably be true, that beer, brewed with hops, was not known in Eng- 
land till after this time, when the farſt uſe of hops was brought into England: yet they cer- 


_ tainly had other mike, before nope TER: known, for the e of the liquor they before 
BI that 
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1498 that time called beer, as wormwood, and other plants, Which anfreved;.; in a good * . 
tte end ed ne 170 een of nenen W A GIS: n n * fea or ant 
- - ſervice.” 91 2 TW 
ee above-quoted page 451 I, we tos PRO pede. ihe were. $33 1 1 ne "I 
GA 'thoſe times, viz. It is in a licence from King Henry VII. to two French merchants to "hp 
e into England a French ſhip of the burthen of one hundred and forty tons, to be laden with 
wines, linen, or woollen cloth, of their own or of any other country, (Gaſcon wine and 
woad only except) having a maſter, mate, ſixty mariners, and two pages, for one year cer- | 
tain, there to ſell their ſaid wares, and to lade tin, or any other merchandize, not being of 
the ſtaple of Calais, (i. e. not being wool or woollen goods) and to export the ſame; and that 
they may repeat that voyage ſo long as their ſaid term ſhall laſt, NE: paying the uſual cuſ- 
toms, &c. any law, ſtatute, xc. to the contrary notwithſtanding. | 
The Hanſeatic Confederacy ſeems to have been in this year SI in high ſpirits; 3 1 at 
their annual general aſſembly at Lubeck, ſeventy- two cities were repreſented by their deputies, 
who now entered into a cloſer league for the defence of the freedom of their commerce, 
renewing alſo all their old confederacies. The Daniſh court. and other neighbouring ſtates, 
had, for a long time paſt, had diſputes with them concerning mercantile points ſo that theſe 
vigorous engagements were thought neceſſary for reſtoring and preſerving their tranquillity.— 
Vet we have ſeen, that no more than only ſixty- four cities were ever, at any one time, proper 
members thereof by regular annual contributions; ſo that the reſt of thoſe ſeventy-two cities 
might only be allies of the aſe a3: Hb in behalf of the freedom of commerce, —Sece 
N the year 1370. 
In this ſame year 1402, ibid, p. 477, we fi the 1 pay of the Earl of Kent's poſſe of 
| ſoldiers furniſhed, to King Henry VII. for one whole year, for his intended, or rather pre · 
tended, war againft France, viz. 
1. . They were allowed PN each for every tenty miles j journey from chats habitation 
to Portſmouth. | 
2. Every man-at-arms, having with him his cuſtrel and Page, (that is, two men to attend 
him, one thilling and ſixpence, per day. 9 ; | 
3. Every launce, ninepence per day. no 
4. Every archer, either on horſeback or on foot, ſixpence per day. 
Yet, in this ſame year, p. 490, &c. of vol. xii. of the Fœdera, King chaths VII. lying 
with his army before Boulogne in Picardy, but not being duly ſeconded by Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, according to his engagements, was eafily perſuaded by King Charles VIII. 
of France to conclude a peace with him, and to think no more of Bretagne, now irrecoverably 
joined to France, for the alluring ſum of ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand gold crowns, 
of thirty-five ſols each: five of which crowns being equal to one pound ſterling, made the 
| whole amount to one hundred and forty-nine thouſand pounds ſterling. (Now one hundred 
and ſeventy-five ſols, or eight livres fifteen ſols, being hereby made equal to one pound ſter- 
ling, by that proportion a French livre, now worth little more than ten pence ſterling, was 
then worth ſomewhat above two ſhillings and three farthings ſterling; although, inſtead of the 
old proportion of four livres to one pound ſterling, a livre was now become leſs than half 
that value.) For which ſum Henry relinquiſhed all that was due to him for the aſſiſtance he 
had ſent to the Ducheſs of Bretagne, now Queen of France, as alſo for all the debts due by 
France itſelf, by virtue of a treaty with King Edward IV. &c. which ſam was to be paid by 
+ | 1 King 
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mou King ( Charle VIII. in annual gebe of fifty 1 porn lives tournvis, of 50 fols 
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ee . we a Juſt now weed; as or n doncnthing King 
1 the Seventh's extreme love of money, we ought nevertheleſs to do him the juſtice of 
acknowledging many good laws that were made in his reign, for the advancement and regulation 


of commerce; one of Which was enacted in this fame year 1492, cap. iv. for regulating of 
weights "ane: meaſures, SN is the more wer pn as that . gee remains in * at 


: this day. 


pf 
. 


85 de — JST of b watt e aid eb in e were to be ſent ON wed direct- 


ed to be kept in every city and great town, as carefully as their treaſure; according to which, 


all weights and meaſures in every county were to be made, and then to be ſealed and marked 
by the Mayor or other chief officer.” And, to take in all this ſubje& at once, by an act of 


the eleventh of this King, cap. iv.. The names of all the ſaid cities and towns are exhibited. 
And that eight buſhels of corn, raiſed and ſtricken, ſhall be accounted a quarter; fourteen 
pounds weight ſhall be deemed a ſtone of wool; and twenty-ſix ſtone be deemed a ſack of 


« wool,” as we have ſeen directed by rwe, Edward III. under che | un en 1 three 
hundred and ſixty- four pounds weight. 5 


Moreover, by a ſtatute of the 5 or eee of that © King, cap. v5 N A buſhel 


vas directed to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every ſuch gallon to weigh eight pounds 


„ troy weight, every ſuch pound (i. e. troy weight) to contain twelve ounces, and every ſuch 


„ ounce to weigh twenty ſterlings, or twenty penny-weights, and every WO or Os ſhall 


weigh thirty-two grains of wheat taken from the middle of the ear.“ 


All theſe regulations had been ordained in preceding reigns, (though not all by acts of Par- 


liament) but were not ſo well obſerved before as they have been fince the enaQting of the three 


reading and of practice, than to find, that when they go out of one county into another, 


laſt recited laws. 
It was” ſays Biſhop e in | his Chronos Precioſutn, 4 W law of King Edgar, 


<« that there ſhould be the ſame money, the fame weight, and the ſame meaſures throughout 


+ the kingdom; but it was never well obſerved. - What can be more vexatious, both to men of 
„ they muſt learn a new language, or cannot buy or ſell any thing? An acre is not an acre, 
nor a buſhel a buſhel, if you travel but ten miles; a pound is not a pound, if you go from a 
goldſmith to a grocer; nor a gallon a gallon, if you go from the alchouſe to the tavern. 


* 


4 


What purpoſe does this variety ſerve, or what nnn is there, which the däbekende of 


C price would not better anſwer and ſupply? 


Surely theſe remarks, which might be carried even further than the Biſhop has dow, will, 
Comm: time or other, be deemed of 13 c enough for the legiſlature to take it into ſerious 


conſideration. 


It was in this ſame year, | that an Wy 171 Parliament paſſed in England, in the Sm of 


| Henty VII. cap: iii. the title of which alone i is printed in the ſtatute - books, viz. That they 
who go with the King in his wars may make feofments of their lands to the uſe of their wills, 


« without licence ; wy they ſhall have their own liveries, and authority to diſpoſe of the ward- 


15 « ſhip of their heirs. This ſtatute my Lord Bacon terms, The ſetting the gate open and 


40 wide for men mo or mortgage their lands, without fines; for alienation, to furniſh them- 


60 ſelves with money for the war.“ This act Was confirmed At ſtatute N 2 the Urird 


year of King Henry VIII. in the year ha e Ea a ere 
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1492 2 We now approach the moſt important epocha of commercial hiſtory, as well as of "OY 
| | and geographical diſcoyeries, fince the overthrow of the weſtern Roman empire; not only by 
| | | the diſcovery of à new world weſtward, (a world which, as far as we yet certainly know, 
* may poffibly be found to be little inferior to the entire old one, whether confidered in regard 
* do its extent, or to its fertility; and which, in point of riches extracted from the bowels of 
| | the earth, has certainly hitherto furpaſſed it;) but likewife, and as it were at, or very near the 
flame point of time, a wonderful new difcovery of a vaſt extent of coaſt and country of the 
| richeſt and moſt populous part of our old world, till now almoſt entirely unknown to us of 
Europe, any further than by the obſcure and general relations of the conqueſts of 'Afexander 
> __ the Great two thouſand years ago, and the yet more dark and romantic accounts of certain 
| M.onkiſh travellers more lately eaſtward ; both which, however, related but to 'a ſmall part, 
WM | over- land of the immenſe track now explored by our naval adventurers : which difcoyeries, 
1 | as well weſtward as eaſtward, as they at firſt filled our old world with wonder and admi- 
| | | _ ration; fo'they have fince ſupplied it with a prodigious increaſe of riches, and of many new 
[ and vapor — for * 1 barer gl nere, thereby e to ok 
; 8 R * far Fons e our intention to Sia all the trite relations which have tn 15 often 
| | | n publithed i in every country of Europe on this fubject, nor even to be particularly minute on 
all the fuppoſed motives or inducements which led Chriſtopher Colon, commonly called Co- 
5 lumbus, à Genoeſe by birth, to fo great an undertaking, who, hearing of the fame of the 
| Portugueſe diſcoveries on the welt coaſt of Africa far ſouthward, and being a perſon of {kill in 
—— | maritime and coſmographical matters, and a fajlor by profeſſion, came from the Azores Iſles, 
and ſettled at Liſbon, to try his fortune, by propoſing new diſcoveries weſtward on the Atlan- 
| tic ocean. The moſt general opinion of authors is, that he framed this ſcheme chiefly from 
| his own coſmographical reaſonings concerning the ſtructure, form, dimenſions, &c. of the 
| terraqueous globe, the probable proportion of land and water thereon, and ſuch other conjec- 
tural helps; yet others, with greater probability, tell us, of his having had various real facts for 
his guides to this new weſtern world. Some” fays Dr. Sharp, in his note on p. 176 of Ba- 
ron Holberg's Introduction to Univerſal Hiſtory, think that America had, before this time, 
been actually diſcovered by one Martin Behaim, a German of good family, about the year 
1460, ſent out with a ſhip for the diſcovery of land in the weſtern ocean; and that, having 
„ found Fyal, one of the Azores, he peopled it, and paſſed a confiderable part of his life 
„ there. In 1486 he diſcovered Braſil, &c. and that Magellan ſeeing afterwards, in the palace 
of the King of Portugal, a map of thoſe parts made by Behaim ; this gave him the light to 

* his diſcovery of the ftreights of his name.” A mariner, whom Columbus met with at the 
Azores ifles, had acquainted him, that being once driven by ſtorm four hundred and fifty lea- 
gues weſt of Cape St. Vincent, he there found floating a piece of timber, curiouſly wrought 
by a human hand, and, as he conjectured, without any iron tool, which he fancied muſt have 
come from ſome place furtlier weſtward, —Others, driven alſo far weſtward,” told him of canes 
found floating on that fea, which Held two gallons of water between each knot. —Canoes, and. 
dead men, with ſtrange countenances and complexions, were found floating on thoſe ſeas, or 
were ſometimes driven on ſhoxe at the Azores by ſtrong! weſterly winds; alſo ſtrange trees were 

driven thither, ſuch as never grew on thoſe iſtands.— Others told him of having been driven 
on the coaſt of a land far weſt of Ireland,; ſüppoſed ſince to have been Newfoundland. It 
leems alſo, that a certain —— veſſel, in the year 1484, had been driven ſo far weſt as 

77 1 | ſome 
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1505 FREY part of America, where they FINE" much hardſhip ; and that, ont -of Kroon perſons, 


* 0008 five returned alive to the Azores, where Columbus then lived; and one of them, being 
the pilot of that veſſel, died at his houſe; from whoſe diſcourſe, as well as from his charts and 
— he diſcovered enough to demonſtrate, that there was a great continent, far weſtward, 


> £16 and that, even in caſe he ſhould not meet with it, he knew, from the poſition of Aſia on the 


globe, that, by failing weſtward, he ſhould at leaſt arrive at ſome part of that region, or per- 
poo he might conjecture Afia itſelf to be that ſame land whither thoſe ſailors were driven. 
Savary, in his Dictionnaire Univerſelle du Commerce, under the word, Codfiſh, ſays, that 


260 [hes Biſcayners (on their whale fiſhery) had diſcovered: the Cod- banks near Newfoundland, 


about one Hundred dee g e 1 diener r Columbus had noone of chat 
en from a Biſcayner. Anilin ud bg 

Many other vague reports were current er concerning lands and iſlands lying 
. weſt from the Madeiras and the Canaries, of which Herrera, the Spaniſh hiſtorian of Ame- 


13 I. rica, gives an account; but Columbus had better guides, as we have already related. His 


greate immediate difficulty ſeemed to be, Firſt, How to find the means to enable him to make 


100 the attempt, he himſelf being but a poor and obſcure perſon; and, Secondly, Effectually to 


copyvince the then generally ignorant world of the high probability of ſucceſs in the purſuit. 
It was natural enough for him, firſt of all to propoſe it to his native land of Genoa ; but 
the Senate of that republic is ſaid to have treated it with ridicule. He next addreſſed himſelf 
to John II. King of Portugal, who, it is ſaid, kept him in ſuſpence, until he had privately 
ſent out a ſhip on that very diſcovery, which returned unſucceſsful, when his propoſal was re- 
jected. From thence he applied to the Court of Spain, where he ſolicited for eight years to- 
gether before he ſucceeded; and during ſuch ſolicitation, we have ſeen, under the year 1489, 
he had ſent his Brother Bartholomew on the ſame errand to the Court of England. After ma- 
ny ignorant objections to his propoſal by the Spaniſh courtiers, he at length was ſupplied with 
three ſhips, manned with ninety men, with which, in Auguſt 1492, he ſets out from Palos 
in Andaluſia, and in thirty-three days landed in one of the Lucay or Bahama iſles, which he 
named St. Salvadore, in about twenty-fix degrees of north latitude, at preſent known to the 
Engliſh by the name of Cat Iſland ; (and by us claimed as unplanted, and in the neighbour- 
hood of New Providence) having failed nine hundred and fifty leagues, or two thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty miles directly weſtward from the Canaries. He failed from thence to other 
iſlands, and at lat diſcovered the extenſive iſland of Cuba; at none of which did he find the 
riches he expected, there being neither gold, manufactures, nor product found among the 
poor naked ſavages; neither had they any of our tame poultry, oxen, ſhecp,' goats, ſwine, 
horſes, aſſes, camels, elephants, cats, nor dogs, {excepting a dumb un-barking' creature, re- 
ſembling our dogs.) Neither had they any lemons, oranges, pomegranates, quinces, figs, 
olives, melons, vines, nor ſugar-canes ; neither apples, pears, . plumbs, cherries, currants, 
gooſeberries, rice, nor any other corn but maize; on which, and on caſſavia and other wild 
roots, and on fiſh, they uſually fed, and occaſionally on worms and other vermin bred in old 
rotten trees; neither knew they the comforts of fire-light, either by oil, wax, or tallow can- 
dies, nor had they any iron inſtruments. Yet, fuch are the almoſt marvellous effects 
of commerce and navigation, joined to a ſouthern climate, thoſe very ifles are, in our 
days, plentifully ſtocked with all theſe conveniencies and luxuries, (the vine only excepted, 
which does not uſually thrive ſo near the equator,) which have been long ſince naturalized 
to their climate, > It is true, that on the middle continent of America, which'was not diſco- 
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8 1 vered till the former part of the next century; the Spaniards found the natives of Mexico. and 
Peru much more civilized than any other part of America, whether iſlands or continent: they 
had built better houſes and temples f they made alſo a ſort of cotton cloth, and had wooden 
words and ſpears, hardened by fire, and pointed with flint. And although they had no iron, 
yet in Peru they had copper tools, inſtruments, and veſſels. Herrera, the Spaniſhy hiſtorian of 
America, expreſsly affirms, That neither on the continent, nor iſles of the Weſt Indies,“ 8 
the name the Spaniards uſually give to all America, were there either ſilk, wine, ſugar, 
ses. oli, wheat, barley, or pulſe, all which, adds Herrera, and many other things, have 
esl 54h been tranſplanted thither from Spain.“ Their own ſole original productions were tobacco, 
indigo, cochineal, cotton, ginger, cocoa, piemento, with ſeveral uſeful drugs and ds for 
dying, furniture, phyſic, ſhip and houſe building. Our Britiſn coloniſts have ſinee found 
plenty of ironſtone, as alſo copper and lead mines. And it is from theſe two countries of 
Spain and Portugal, that Europe has been ſupplied with that immenſe quantity of treaſure 
which has ſo much enriched and improved it: from Peru and Mexico, as alſo from ſome Weſt 
India iſlands, Europe has been fupplied with great quantities of excellent materials for dying, 
(and above all, with that incomparable. one of cochineal, hitherto peculiar only to Mexico) 
drugs, gums, colours, and minerals for painters, preſerved fruits of their on growth, gin- 
ger, Jamaica pepper, called piemento, tobacco, furs, ſkins, and many excellent timbers ; all 
of which were originally in thoſe countries, but which have, by the cultivation of the Euro- 
peans, been ſince improved in quality, and much increaſed in quantity. So that, upon the 
whole, it may be ſaid, that, even abſtracting from the gold and ſilver of America, there has 
really been a greater acceſſion of rich and uſeful materials for commerce introduced into it by 
the Europeans, their great improvements of American productions jointly conſidered, than all 
America afforded, before it was known to Europe; all which, through the benignity of the 
climate; and the fertility of the virgin ſoil of America, have long ſince repaid, and do ſtill con- 
tinue to ſupply Europe, with immenſe uſury. This, it is true, was alſo. the caſe with reſpect 
to many of the colonies ſettled in ancient times by the Arabians, Egyptians, Phaenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, though. perhaps not in ſuch an eminent degree as in the caſe of the plan- 
tation of America. | | a 
To conclude this firſt voyage of Columbus : he called, on 1* return, at the great and fine 
iſland of Hiſpamola, corruptly ſo named, inſtead of what he then called it, L'Eſpaniola, as 
it bore a ſtronger reſemblance to Spain than any iſland he had yet ſeen, where he bartered with 
the natives, bits of glaſs, ſmall hawks bells, and ſuch other trifles, for plates of virgin gold, 
which they wore as ornaments, beaten into ſhape with a ſtone, and were made without melting 
or refining the ore, of which they were totally ignorant. Here he loſt his beſt ſhip : and hav- 
ing left there forty-nine of his men in a wooden fort, he returned to Spain, full of glory, hav- 
ing been no longer than fix months and an half! in making theſe diſcoveries, from his ſetting 
out to his return. Y 
That the diſcovery of mien could not ha been much longer or later hid from, the En- 
ropeans, ſeems at leaſt probable, as the uſe of the magnetic needle in navigation was, towards 
the cloſe of this century, come into general, if not univerſal practice; more eſpecially after 
the Portugueſe had proceeded ſo far ſouthward. in their diſcoveries on the weſtern ſhores of A- 
frica, which, lying. fo near to Brafil, would, by any ſtrong eaſterly wind, have brought them 
on that coaſt, as was actually the caſe in the year 1500. There is alſo one part of our old 
continent, which: lies yet nearer. to America than the moſt weſterly part of Africa does to 
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uu Braſil; hi "the eee Notway« Lala. OPT otetrgNewGieatand;: which laſt coun- 
e 1 is now known to be à part of tlie American continent: but the iſland of Iceland, known 
and peopled from Norway many centuries prior to the len in queſtion, is gow nearer to 
'4 © another ſomewhat/more/ſouthern'part-of America... win ow 

Thus have we endeavoured; as briefly as was dectüdent witty pityibuleyy to exhibir the ori- 

112 uam gend, and actual 1 of the firſt n of America by eee Hh Co- 

"Hurgbus:'- 5-1: een Het orts 

1499” Loaded with ebe ne and A eneb⸗ that greek ſet out, ide 5 00 on bis 
ſecond voyage to Hiſpaniola, which iſland continoed to be the prineipal colony of Spain in 
America, until Cortes oonquered the kingdom of Mexico, in rg 19. Thither Columbus now 
carried one thouſand five hundred men in ſeventeen ſhips, with proviſions and ammunition in 
abundance, alſo ſeeds of various kinds, breeds of horſes, cows, hogs,''&e.: implements of 
huſbandry; and for working of filverg and gold mines, commòdities for barter, and many 
other neceſſary things: and, às his forty-nine men with” their fort were deſtroyed, he now 
built ſeveral new forts, and founded tlie preſent capital eity of that iſland, which he named 

St. Domingo; but the numbers he brought with him at this time excited a jealouſy in the 
minds of the Indian caciques or princes, which engaged him in a bloody war with the nume- 
rous natives, a third part of whom were, it ſeems, deſtroyed by the Spaniards in the ſpace of 
three or four years. By a tax of gold duſt, to be gathered by the natives out of their rivers 
and brooks, he amaſſed a great deal of treaſure, which he ſent home to his Catholic Majeſty ; 
and he returned to Spain in 1496, to anſwer the accuſations raiſed againſt him by the Spaniſh 

| ſettlers at Hiſpaniola; which iſland, however, had not hitherto made Spain gainers upon the 
whole, by reaſon of the very expenſive embarkations to it, and by the maintenance of garri- 
ſons, &c. The Pope, A lexander VI. upon application from King Ferdinand the Catholic, 


did, in this ſame year 1493, grant or confirm to him the ſovereignty off this new world; and 


to prevent diſputes between Spain and Portugal, he particularly confirmed to the Spaniſh 
crown all the countries which they already had, or which they afterward ſhould diſcover, weſt- 
ward of a certain imaginary line drawn from Pole to Pole, at the diſtance of one hundred 
leagues weſt of the Azores and Cape de Verd iſſes; but the King of Portugal, John II. obje&- 
ing to that diviſion, it was this ſame year agreed between the two crowns, that this romantic 
line of diviſion ſhould, (according to Herrera, &c.) be removed two hundred and ſeventy lea- 
gues further weſt; and that all which might be diſcovered eaſt of the ſaid two hundred and ſe- 
venty leagues ſhould belong to Portugal, and all weſt of it to Spain; thoſe two nations thus mo- 
deſtly claiming an excluſive right to both the Indies, and thereby effectually barring the reſt of 
Chriſtendom from all future n of 1 1 5 new e eee _ welt, vouth; or enn, 
in the whole habitable world! | 
May we not, in this place as well as in any other, further enquire; dds me fore would 
allege) America was ever known to the ancients? Doubtleſs we may, though to no effectual 
- purpoſe, ſince all the notices handed down to us are extremely vague and inconcluſive. Firſt, 
Whether from a quotation of Pliny's from Cornelius Nepos, viz. that the King of the Suevi, 
_ a German nation, preſented to the Roman conſul of Gaul certain weſtern Indians, 'who had : 


been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Germany. Now, if the country of Terra di Labrador, or- 


elſe that of Newfoundland, were ſo early peopled, it is but barely poſſible that ſome of the na- 
tives might, in their canoes, be driven ſo far eaſtward as the coaſt of Germany, more eſpe- 
—_— as che ſavages in thoſe countries in eat raw fiſh and fleſh, and might therefore cpoſſibly 
| tuſtain . 


— 
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' 2493 ſuſtain themiſclvesſoJongdiitime at- ea a ſudh a voyage wouldraccupy ; yet, from any other 
Nr bin; America, it ſeem; hardly credible. Secondly, It is alſo fhid, that when Hanno and 
Hlamilcar had acquainted: the- Senate of Carthage of their having diſcovered a large iſland far 
weſt from the old continent, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been America, that Senate ſuppreſſed 
tte diſcovery leſtitheir ptople ſhould flock thither, as was uſual of old, and thereby depopu- 
3 ee een ee; athing not very. probable, 0 more than Plato 8 Atlantis Inſula, 


elſewhere mentioned. Hut 
ino Inithis ſecond voyage, :Calambayvidhed the nonfdecabie iſle of G8, (Jebe te Holte Rico, 
1 chere was plenty of timber, but n European grain, their bread being chiefly made of the Caſ- 
ſavis rücte there were ſaid to have been wild grapes, but they never made wine of them; they 
Bad alſo piemento and cotton. The Spaniards are fald to have deſtroyed: moſt of the natives, 
vin, ſome hundred thouſands, very few: now being left in that fine iſle, of late much neglected 
dy Spain, althougli its ſituation be extremely happyv between Hiſpaniola on the weſt, the Vir- 
2 an Carribbee ifles on the;eaſt, and terra finnin ſouthward; and its productions, natural 
and uncultivated, are ſaid ONE bd to any of the Wann Were 1 a n equal 
care and attention ir nad ar Act; Nine 
„From, this year 8 3, when. the Zenon of any acridine rainy A aſa "0 A- 
merica to Spain firſt took place, to the year 1724, Uſteriz; an eminent Spaniſh author, aſſerts, 
1 chat the gold and ſilver brought home amounted to five thouſand millions of dollars, or pieces 
of eight. being above twenty-one millions and an half yearly on a medium, which is equal to 
pe of five millions ſterling : yet as all this treaſure neceſſarily goes out every year to other 
"OO nations, for the manufaQures and produce of'thoſe; nations, with which Spain and 
its Indies are ſupplied in immenſe quantities, ſome have been of opinion, that it would have 
— for Spain, if ſhe! had never planted in America, without ſhe had, at the ſame 
1 eultivated manufactures of all kinds; by which means, ſhe might have not only kept 
much of her American treaſure within herſelf for the ſupport of thoſe manufactures, but alſo 
thoſe manufactures would, by a-neceflary increaſe of people, have contributed to mak up the 
ok of the native Spaniards tranſplanted in great numbers to Americaa. 
Authors compute, that ſoon after the planting of Mexico and Peru, the ame of Porope 
Fee doubled in quantity, in reſpect to what it was before; wherefore the rates or prices of 
all things encreaſed alſo in a twofold proportion in Europe: which augmentation of the prices 
of things in Europe proportionably decreaſed the profits of Spain by her American colonies. 
Baron Monteſquieu is of opinion, that, in about little more than two hundred years, the ſpecie 
or money of Europe has been doubled five times; and that it is now, to what it was before 
the Indian treaſure came amongſt us as thirty-two is to one. Vet this computation will pro- 
bably ſeem much exaggerated to many, who know that a very great part of the ſilver annually 
brought from America has been every year tranſported to the Eaſt Indies, from whence no 
part of. it ever returns to Europe; neither do the advanced prices of proviſions, &c. at this 
time, bear any near proportion to that author's ſuppoſition. Before this grand diſcovery, the 
courts of Princes in Europe had not the luſtre of modern times, though more crouded with 
attendants, who, however, were ſuſtained. at a much ſmaller charge than could be done in our 
.days.—But when Spain poured into Europe thoſe American treaſures, Europe ſoon put on a 
new face; for Spain having little produce and leſs manufacture of her own, could by no means 
keep thoſe treaſures to herſelf, but was under the neceſſity of diſperſing them all over the in- 
ens, nations of Europe, to pay for their own wants at home, and more * for 2 
mo 


* 


39 


* 
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149 3 moſt the whole of their cargoes for Ader ſo that ” ſoon appeared; that the 550 greater part | 
of the treaſures. of America centered in the manufacturing and trading countries of Europe. 
What would have been the caſe, had England cloſed with the propofal of Bartholomew Colum- 
bus to her: King, Henry VII. is ſcarcely worth etquiry; though certainly the condition of 


England was then, as well as ſince, very different from that of Spain. England was then even 


very far advanced in the woollen manufacture, together with a large produce of her own, and 
might have found various other means, which Spain has not, for retaining a great part of the 


American treafures to herſelf, and thereby have drawn more people to ſettle with her than her 


American colonies would have taken from her, by means of her free conſtitution, &c. 


The Archduke Philip, fovereign of the Netherlands, having made peace with France, 


ſeemed leſs anxious to keep due meaſures, in various reſpects, with Henry VII. King of Eng- 
land; ſuch as the Ducheſs Dowager's ſheltering and encouraging the impoſtor Perkin War- 


beck, &c. Fhis provoked the latter to break off all commerce wifty the Netherlands, and to 


baniſh the Flemings out of England whereupon, the Arehduke baniſhed” the Engliſh out of 
Flanders, which carried all the the Engliſh trade directly to Calais: but this ceuld not hold long, 


the trade being, as we have already more than once oblerved, we vg cee A N 
ſity to both parties. 1286100358 


This ſuſpenſion of a direct cotnchbrcs with the Netherlands, gave the German Steelyard 


merchants a very great advantage, by their importing from their own Hans-towns, great quan- 
tities of Flemiſh merchandize into England, to the conſiderable detriment of the company of 
Engliſh Merchant- Adventurers, who were uſed to import ſuch commodities directly from the 


Netherlands; whereupon the London journeymen, apprentices, and mob or populace attack- 
ed and rifled their 3 in the cee nai "thought the rioters were Wan e and 
duly puniſhed. an Dom 1e 247 3 

The manner or faſhion of dg e, to eballtdert in thoſe times, was different hi 
the modern more elegant, though probably more expenſive - mode of paying thoſe political 


compliments. In the Fœdera, vol. xii. p. 516, we find the ambaſſadors of Denmark, at their 


audience of leave of King Henry VII. were ordered the following preſents, 'viz. To the Chan- 


cellor of Denmark, one hundred pounds. To the Doctor, forty prior weil the Cool | 


lor's brother, twenty pounds. To the Herald, ten pounds. 

The ſame year, (ibid. Fœdera, p. 5) the alliance between England and Spain was renew- 
ed; and the marriage contract, made three years before, between Arthur Prince of Wales, 
and the Infanta Wanne with her 1 of e two nns thoufand crowns, was now alſo 


confirmed. 8 0l Gch in 1 en bid 10 410 


An act of the Seotiſh eps in "Ok Lend! Vear 149% direas that ae and buffes for 


the fiſhery be built in all ſea ports, ſo as none of them be under twenty tons burden; and 
that they ſhall be provided with nets, .&Cc. + n bows the e ran of thoſe towns _ com- 


pel all idle perſons to ſerve in thoſe ern in 2003 $1 2959) Hic int 


1494 The Hanſeatic hiſtorian, Angelius 4 Wenbntingen, ou ii. part 4, per de gn us, 
that the then powerful Dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburg; having, with a great force, 


inveſted and diſtreſſed the city of Brunfwiek, the Hanfeatie league ſo effectually ſupported that 


famous member of their wege . s. een ee e ber gere weinen my 


parties, in the year 1494. 51779 ie 
In the ſame year, r to Sir SY Ware $ * Antal "of Ireland; p. 29, the Iriſh 


ſtatutes were firſt written in Englith:; whereas, the laws. of former nnn were in the old 
French tongue, and digeſted into rolls. | 


In 
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1494 In the fame year the Scotiſh Parliament. alſo made a law, to oblige all workmen. and wade... 
mien to ſubmit to the regulations of the civil magiſtrates, with regard to the rates or prices of 
tmings ſold by them, more eſpecially of things relating to eatables and drinkables. Another 
law of the ſame Scotiſh Parliament of this year obliged all krecholders to put their <Ideſt ſons 
to ſchools, to learn Latin, and next, for three years, to ſtudy philoſophy and law,” 

Towards the cloſe Þf this century, the excellent ſcience of Algebraical Arithmetic, began firſt 
to be known in Europe; a ſcience which has proved extremely uſeful in many parts of the 
mathematics, and in all calculations for intereſt, annuities for lives and terims, reverſions, diſ- 
counts, &c. The earlieſt printed author on it was one Lucas de Burgo, an Italian friar, printed at 
Venice in the year 1494. It is ſaid, an Arabian, named Geber, was the inventor of this no- 
ble art about the year 950; though ſome think that the Perſians; Indians, and Chineſe; had 
it much earlier; whilſt others again aſcribe its invention to the Greeks, as far back as Plato's 
time. What is more to our preſent purpoſe, is che great probability that the algebraic art 
1 the introduction of the art of merchants accounts by double entry, commonly called 
Italian book-keeping, the latter being grounded on the principles of the former; yet, in the 
next century, we ſhall give the probable W A learned nulthors of ANA e #2908 
antiquity of double-entry accounts. 
In vol. xii.-p. 553, of the Fœdera, King Henry VI Gout ene of duch * his 
y Engliſh ſubjects as ſhould trade to Italy with their:ſhips and merchandize, appoints: Benedict 
and Laurence Bomuci jointly and ſeparately to be conſuls and preſidents of the Engliſn mer- 
chants at Piſa and the places adjacent in Italy, upon tlie ſame terms or allowance with former 
.conſuls, viz. one-fourth part of a ducat upon every hundred ducats. ; ahtt 6178075 
The price of wheat this year, taken from the Chronicon Deen; was ſo Rh as four 
ſhillings, or fix ſhillings of modern money, per quarter in England; and if all other neoeſſa- 
ries had been equally cheap, then the rate of living muſt have been about ſix or ſeven times as 
cheap as in our days; which, however, was not altogether the caſe, being ſtill about four times 
as cheap as in our days, wines, ſalt, hay, &c. being proportionably cheap. By an indenture 
of the ninth of King Henry VII. a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined in- 
to twenty- two pounds ten ſhillings by tale, or forty- five nobles of ten 1hillings each, and fo for 
half and quarter nobles, or ſixty-ſeven one-half of the pieces impreſſed with angels, of fix ſhil- 
.lings and 85 en each; alſo a e of ſilver was coined into . ſeven ſhillings and ſix 
pence. 10 

1495 Don Juan, the heir of ae crown of Caltile, Apiag in in this year, the Wagen bead greatly 
afflicted for the loſs of him, did, from the higheſt to the loweſt, cloath themſelves in white 
ſerge ; which, ſays Herrera, was the laſt time that white mourning was uſed in Spain. 
King Emanuel of Portugal, about this time, baniſhed all the Jews and Moors out of Por- 
' tugal by a prefixed time, or elſe to be perpetual ſlaves. The Moors immediately withdrew into 
Africa; but from the Jews he took all their children under fifteen years old, and. baptized 

them; and the old ones were ſo perpetually harraſſed, perſecuted, and purpoſely obſtructed in 
their journey out of that country, that; to avoid the perpetual ſlavery intended, they outward- 
ly conſented to be baptized, but inwardly-retained their own religion, and therewith, as may 
well be imagined, an irreconcileable hatred to their perſecutars—(Puffendorff's Introduction 
to the Hiſtory of Europe. From this wicked . NOIR is deſcended ſome of the blood of 
Portugal at this day. 7 4 np mh} 


, ba. 1 >, 4 
„ 11 Wd 


This year was auſpicious to we Britiſh empire, by a weary! being x concluded for 2 n 
between King James IV. of Scotland and the Lady Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. King 
of 
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7 of Eagland, which laid the conntiliin of an happy union of the two kingdoms; yet the dowry 
aand portion were not INE till the year 1500, nor the conſummation till 1504. ran, APES 
Vol. Xii p. 73. e | * 

We have an eminent and Fatty authentic proof of the chime of living | in this year, EG 
given us by Mr. Madox, in his Formulare Anglicanum, p. 110, by which we ſee, the Lady ZE. 

Anne, daughter of King Edward IV; and ſiſter to Elizabeth, King Henry Seventh's Queen, 
who was married to the Lord Howard, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Surrey, had an allowance of 
twenty ſhillings per week, for her exhibition, ſuſtentation, and convenient diet of meat and 1 
drink; alſo, for two gentlewomen, one woman- child, one gentleman, one yeoman, and 
Free groot, in all eight perſons, fifty-one pounds eleyen ſhillings and eight-pence per 
annum, fer their wages, diets, and cloathing by theFear, and for the maintenance of ſeven = 

| horſes yearly ſixteen pounds nine ſhillings and four-pence, i. e. for each horſe two pounds 
ſeven ſhillings and an halfpenny yearly ; pn at ſtill one and one-half times as ind 
as our modern filver coin. Ss *- 

Nor is it a leſs evident proof of the cheapneſs of living at this vn; that, according to the 1 
Chronicon Precioſum, wheat was the ſame year ſold for three ſhillings and four-pence per 
quarter, and white herrings three ſhillings and four-pence per barrel. The total of this Prin- 
ceſs's: yearly allowance in modern money being but one hundred and eighty pounds one ſhil- 
ling and fix-pence, and wheat being at threg ſhillings and four-pencg, or only five ſhillings 
of our money, it, was about ſeven times as cheap as at preſent, ſo that ſhe could then have 
lived as well as on one thouſand two hundred and fixty pounds ten ſhillings and ſix-pence of 

our modern money, or ten times as cheap as at Mut: had all other neceſſaries borne an 
1 proportion of price. * 

After many mutual complaints as differences, and a long ſuſpenſioh of. mutual commerce 
between England and the Netherlands, during which,” ſays Lord St. Albans, ** the mer- 
«© chant-adyenturers, being a ſtrong company at that time, and well underſet with rich men, 
«© held out bravely, taking off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay dead upon 
ce their hands for want of vent,” a new and ſolemn treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance 
was concluded between King Henry VII. of England and the Archduke Philip, ſovereign of 
the Netherlands, which, for its excellence and importance, was dignified by the N etherlanders 
with tile name of Intercurſus Magnus, ſays Lord St. Albans, “both becauſe it is more com- 
„ pleat than any preceding ones, and chiefly to give it a difference from the treaty that fol- 
«owed in the twenty-firſt year of the King, 1506, which they calleg as wp Malus.” 4 
1 2 Faedera, vol. xii. p. 578. It was in ſubſtance as follows: 

I. Mutual liberty allowed on both ſides to trade to each others dominions, without aſking 
„for licence or paſſport. To carry all manner of merchandize, whether wool, leather, vic- 
tuals, arms, horſes, jewels, or any other wares, either by land or water, from Calais, Eng- 
land, and Ireland, to the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
% and Mechlin, and ſo vic verſa, from theſe provinces to Calais, England, and Ireland; and 
<< that both parties may freely reſort to and unlade at all the cuſtomary ports, and relade, and 
« tHence freely depart. 1 3 
% TI. Merchants, mariners, &c. may, on bar ſides, carry wegpons of defence in their | 
ſhips, and bring them on ſhore to their lodgings, where they ſhall leave their ſwords, 
« daggers, &c. till they go on board again. | 
York | 3 . n 4 III. The 
5 "Y : | 
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3 
A. b. 
1496 
e ang when driven into each others ports, by tempeſt or other neceſſity,” they ſhall be fake . 


land Mor ſell the the goods or ſhips taken from either party. 


ER, for a year and a day, by the proper officers of the place ; within which time the proper a 


© enemies, &c. ſhall remain there ſafely, and may depart again freely; but they ſhall not open 


„ Jeges and immunities as have been cuſtomary before the laſt fifty years; and ſhall, in all 
e reſpects, be as kindly treated as any other foreign nation reſiding there. 


« perform it civilly, without ſpoiling them, or breaking the cheſts, barrels, packs, or ſacks, 


< elopement, he may oblige the ſaid debtor to give ſecurity there for his paying the bt; and 


4 
. 
© 
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<6 II. The fiſhers on both ſides may freely fiſh öh the ſeas, without any ſ ſafe conduct aſked; 


<« there, and have free liberty to depart at pleaſure, paying the cuſtomary dues. _ K 
IV. Pirates, and ſhips of the enemy of either CE not- be permitted, to RY or 
% otherwiſe injure the ſubjeQs of either party in their reſpective havens and countries; nor to 


V. And to the end that captures of ſhips, perſons, and goods may hereaſter 0 8] 
« both parties, it is agreed that ſecurity, to double the value of ſhip and goods, be given by 
cc ; Ls 
ſhip-maſters ſetting out on a Voyages a le ſhall not commit any br or ber) on 
« the ſubjeQs of the other party. jos oe 
« VI. The ſhips of either par > attifig into the ports * the other ce through florm, 


* 


* nor unlade their merchandize, without a viſible neceſſity, and We the Preſence and 
i conſent of the Cuſtom-houſe officers. . #® @F 
VII. The merchants, mariners, &c. of both, parties ſþall not RM into the br 
6 party s country the goods of an enemy to that party. : 

« VIII. If it ſhall happen, that a ſhip of either of the combating ati be witcked on 
< the ſhores of the other party, and that emen there ſhall not be found therein alive 
« either man, woman, cat, dog, or cob, this reſpects and is an exception from the com- 
mon ſea laws relating to wrecks, yet che goods in the ſaid ſhip ſhall be wg and laid 


* owners may come and make out their claim, and receive the laid goads, paying the requi- 
« ſite expences for recovering and keeping the ſame. a; 

«© IX. The merchants of both parties ſhall have and enjoy proper houſes fot themſelves and 
« their merchandize, in the ſeveral towns and cities of the other party, with the ſame privi- 


« X, The officers in either country, appointed for ſearching for contraband 16005 ſhall 


under pain of one month's impriſonment. And when the ſearchers ſhall hay grew them, 
« they ſhall aſſiſt in the ſhutting and mending of them, &c. Nor ſhall compel the 
« owners to ſell or diſpoſe of the ſame againſt their own inclinations, 

„KI. If the Engliſh reſiding in the Netherlands ſhall ſuſpect a debtor there to Mtend an 


< the like benefit the Netherlanders ſhall enjoy in England. 

« XII. Upon any damage or violence done to the ſubjects of either of the contracting par- 
e ties, the damaged party ſhall not immediately take out letters of marque or repriſals, nor 
e arreſt either the perſon or goods of the accuſed party; but they ſhall firſt warn and ſummon 
him before his reſpective Prince, who alone ought to give redreſs to the injured party. _ 

« XIII. All letters of marque and repriſals ſhall be called in, and ſhall remain ſuſpended 
«© on both fides, unleſs it ſhall be otherwiſe determined by a future congreſs of both parties. 

IV. And ag, it was forbidden to the Engliſh and others to enter the caſtle of Sluys in 
% Flanders; it is now ſtipulated, that in caſe, through ignorance, or any other cauſe not ap- 
«« pearing to be fraudulent, any merchants, or other ſubieQs of the King of England, ſhall 
„happen 
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109 12 1 hints to enter 10 gate of che ſaid caſtle, they fall not, merely _ that cauſe, be nated - 
„ jn their p&lons hor goods. 4 26 
„ XV, The Engliſh ſhall freely bling bullion 3 and of flver hats the Netherlands 

+ 55 _ other Suntries, in onler to carry the ſame into England ; provided they bring certi- 

« ficates from the proper officers of thoſe other countries, of the quantity of the ſaid bullion 

«© ſo bought or otherwiſe lawfully acquired. at WE ef | Ta 
«© XVI. None but the public and anciently Known and received weights _ FER it; 
be A country. TO CTY 
| VII. For conferratogd a this peace and 8 of eee ee were appointed 

37 King Henry VII. on the part of England, ſund Lords therein named, and likewiſe 

« the Mayors and Aldermen of the cities and towns rin, viz. of London, York, Briſtol, 

«+ Wincheſter, Canterbury, Rocheſter, Southampton, Sandwich, {Zandwic) Dover, Lynn, 

„ Dartmouth, Plymouth, Hull, Winchelſea, Boſton, Varmouth, 2d Berwic; who alſo bound ; 

„ themſelves to the Archduke Philip, under the obligation of all their goods, op and ,, * 
future, to endeavour to gþe utmoſt of their power, that their ſovereſgn, King Henry VII. | 
- *66 ſhall faithfully keep it inviolable in all its parts. And on the part of theeArchdike there * 
„ Wire likewiſe bound ſeveral Lords of his countries, and alſo the Burgomaſters of the fol- 
& lowing. cities and towns, viz. Ghent, Bruges, Ypres,"Dunkirk, Newport, Antwerp, Ber- 
«© ren-op-Zoom, Doort#Delft, Leffen, Amſterham, Middelburg, Zir res Terveer, Mech- 
" lin And Briel; to ſee the ſaid peace and intercourſe of commerce faithfully kept, 

" Signed at London 24th February, 1495-6, ratified April 1496. 
% Whereupon,” ſays Lord St. Albans, in his Hiſtory of King Henry VII.“ the Engliſh | | 7 
„ merchants _ again to their manſion at —— wherg they were — with 9 885 * 

„ ſion and] Joy.” | 

The reader, who knows the hiſtories of thoſe imes, will, we apprehend, plainly perceive 

the reaſons for the Netherlanders ſtiling this treaty the Intercurſus Magnus ; as it is, indeed, 
a very diſtin& and ample one for the prevention of all depredations ayg _—_ W ade, 

as well as for a free and undiſturbed fiſhery and commerce. © 

We need not here remark, that the ancient way of cautionary conſervators, both of nobi- . 
lity and cities, for the keeping of ſuch treaties, is long ſince laid afide between Princes and 
States, as hot anſwering any valuable end: yet, in treating with the Hans-towns, and other 
popular government, ſuch conſervators might have poſſibly added ſome force to their treaties. 
For this very treaty is declared to be made not only between the ſovereigns of both countries, 

but alſo between the vaſſals, cities, and ſubjects; and that thoſe alone who ſhall do any in- 
jury ſhould be puniſhed, and none others, the peace, nevertheleſs, remaining in full force, 

And this treaty was not onlWhgned by the Plenipotentiaries of both Princes, but was likewiſe 
ſigned and ſealed by the Burgomaſters of the cities of the Netherlands above-mentioned ; all 
which is thereby declared to be for the greater ſecurity of amity and commerce. 
We'are now come (vol. xii. p. 595, of the Fœdera) to the firſt attempt made by England 
towards the diſcovery of unknown coaſts and new countries. King Henry VII. perceiving 

his error, in not, liſtening in time to the propoſal of Columbus, thought to retrieve it, by 

* his grant of the fifth of March, 1496, to John Cabot, or Gabota, ag ſome write it, a citizen 

of Venice, then ſettled at Briſtol, and to his ſons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancto, of all 
power and authority to navigate all the parts, countries, and bays of the eaſtern, weſtern, 

ns and northern ſeas, under our banners, flags, and enſigns, with five ſhips, and ſuch and ſo 


3˙%2.2 | * many 
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1496 many mariners and men as they ſhall judge proper, at their own ſole coſts and charges, to 
e figg out, diſcover, and inveſtigatSwhatſoever iſlands, countries, fegioMs, or provinces of © 
** Gentiles or Infidels, ingyhatever part of the world theygmay be ſituated, which have hittfer- — 
-  * to been unknown to all Chriſtians;“ here King Hen it is plain, pæys no ſort of. regard 
| to the imagina?y line of diviſion agreed on between Spain and Portugal; “ with Power to 
« thenl'or any of them; to affix or ſet-up our ſaid banners or enſigns in any town, caſtle 5 
. * . Ih or continent of the countries ſb to be diſcovered by them. And ſuch of the Rad ; 
8 tons, caſtles, or iſlands ſMound out and ſubdued by them, to occupy and poſſeſs, as our 
„ vaſſals, govEnors, lieutenant, and deputies, the dominion, title, and juriſdiction thc * 
“ and of the terra firma or continent ſo found out remaining to us; provided,“ fays this war 4 - 
King, ** that out of all the prof®, emoluments, advantages, gains, and produee ariſing from 
* 6e this navigation or expedition, the ſaid CAbot and ſons ſhall be obliged to- pay us, for each 
voyage they mall ſo make, on their return to our port of Briſtol, to which port they are- 
a” „hereby abſolutely bound to ſteer, after all needful coſts and charges are deducted, one fifth 
. f oh . of the whole capital gain, either in merchandize or ip money.—T he ſaid Cabots to be 
'# * Iree from all cuſtoms. on the goods they ſhall ſo import.— The lands they ſhall ſo diſcoggr 
| and ſubdue-thall not be frequented nor viſifed by any others of our ſubjects, without the 
licence of Cabot and ſons, under forfeiture, &c. ' = 8 = 8 * 
Here was a ufficlent charter to the Abots for taking poſſeſſiq of all the continent of North 
Amegjca, had they had reſolution and means ſufficient for planting what they the (Mowing year 
diſcovered; or. rather had this King had ſpirit and generoſity enough to have ſypported ſuch a 
plantation at his own expence, which, to the nation's irreparalle loſs he did not; whereby the 
Engliſh would not only have been the firſt diſcoverers, but would have got before all other 
nations in thefe important advantages, and been the firſt planters of the Amenigan continent. | 
They ſet out,” ſays Lord St. Albang, in one Briſtol ſhip, and three from London, laden 4 
„with groſs and ſlight wares, and went as far as the north fide of Terra di Labrador, in ſixty- 
66. ſevſh one-half gegrees of latitude.” _ | 5 3 
Captain Fox, in his boo called the North-Weſt Fox, printed in theryear 1635, ſays, he 
a took the way towards Iceland from»beyond the Cape of Labrador, until he found himſelf in 
« fifty-eight degrees and better; thence he failed ſouthward along the ſhores of America, as- 
« far as the iſle of Cuba; and fo returned back to England;“ where King Henry VII. being, 
engaged in a war with Scotland, he found no encouragement to cgntinue his enterprizes in 
the new world; ſo that Sebaſtian, the moſt active and ingenious Th Cabots, entered into 
the King of Spain's ſervice, and was inſtrumental in other American diſcoveries. Hakluyt, 
in the dedication of the ſecond volume of his voyages to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of State 
to Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1599, aſſerts, with juſtice, chat not only the principal Spaniſſt 
writers, as Peter Martyr ab Angleria,. Francis Lopez de Gomora, and the moſt learned Ve- 
netian John Baptiſta Ramuſio, as alſo the French geographers, as Popiliniere, &c. do all ac- 
knowledge, with one conſent, that all the mighty tract of land, from ſixty-ſeven degrees 
northward to the latitude of Florida, was firſt diſcovered by England, as above. The Preſi- 
dent. De Thou, or Thuanus, in initio lib. xliv. ſpeaking of the firſt diſc very of Florida, about 
the beginning of the next century, which the Spaniards abſolutely 5 to themſelves, has 
this expreflion, viz. But what is more certain, and which very many affirm,” long before 
this time, Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian navigator or ſea captain, not unſkilled in aſtronomy, 
„under the authority of King Henry VII. of England, and in emulation of Columbus, whoſe 
mm. * 
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potent beggars, was, in the eleventh year of King Henry VII. cap. ii. in this ſame year 1406 
it directs, That every beggar, not able to work, thall reſort to the hundred where he laſt 
6s dwelt, is beſt known, or was born ; and ſhall there remain, upon pain of being ſet in the 
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„ vince.” Herrera likewiſe, in his general hiſfMy of America, ſays of Cabot's hefore- named 
expedition, That he adyMhced as far as gxty-cight degrees of north latitude, and finding the 


cold very intenſe, even im fuly, he durſt not proceed any further; but that he gave a better 


„ account of all thoſe parts than any other had done.” How weak tlſen are the pfktenſions 


of France to the prior diſcovery of North America, by Kg. that one John Verazzan, a 5 


Florentine, employed by theig, King Fran I. was the firſt diſcoverer of thoſe goaſts, when 
that King did not come to the crown till above nineteM years after our Cabot'Mdifcovery of. 


the whole coaſt of North America, from ſixty- eight degrees north down to the ſouth end o 
Florida? So that, from beyond Hudſon's Bay, (into wikich Bay alſo Cabot then ſailed, and 


gave Engliſh names to ſeveral places therein) ſoufRrard to Florida, the whole gpmpals of © 


North America, on the eaſtern coaſt thereof, does, by all the right that prior diſcovery can 4 


give, belong to the'crown of Great Britain; excepting, however, what our monarchs have, 
by ſubſequent treaties with other European powers, given up or ceded. Theſe authentic au- 
thors. form a cloud of evidence, greater than which cannot perhaps be paralleled in hiſtory ; 
1d even Columbus himſelf ſaw not the continent of America till the year 1497 : yet, as 
various new intereſts, claims, and encilachments have been made fince the times in which 
they flouriſhed, the hations to which they belonged would not probably be ſorry that theſe 
te&imonies were bufied in eternal oblivion,” The principal object Uf the above attempt of 
Cabots from England was ſaid, by the writers of and near thoſe tines, to have been to diſ- 
cove north weſt paſſage to the Indies or Spice Iſlands, or to Cathaia, as they then termed a 
country ſince knownÞ® be China, whither ſome travellers had gone over land in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Cabot having failed as far north as fixtysſeven one-half 


L aeo®;, the land which he firſt ſaw was the country between the mouth of the river of Canada 
and Hudſon's Streight, and which he therefore named Prima Vita, or firſt diſcovered, which 


& 
name it ſoon loſt, and next got the name of Corterealis from a Portugueſe, who, from Liſbon, . 


fell in with that coaſt, in the year 1500, calling alſo the north part of it E/totthand. After the 


French had ſettled in-Canada, they freely called the whole country New France. Laſtly, the 


Engliſh diſcoverers on the north parts of that country, deep into the Bay of Hudſon, called | 
it New Britain; though the Portugueſe, in ſome of their maps, call it Terra di Labrador: its 
only product hitherto being peltry, furs, and feathers. 


The firſt ſtatute or law made in England, giving any particular Are dine concerning im 


% ſtocks three days and three nights, with only bread and water, and then {ſhall be put out of 
© town.” A poor relief this for this impotent people! Yet as there were monaſteries and 
nunneries every where, who had good incomes and warm kitchens, the poor Had then a much 
better chance, than if they were now to be referred only to ſuch precarious relief. 

Foreigners reſiding in England, having frequently been made denizens by letters patent from 
the King, whereby they, had the ſubſtantial benefit of paying no higher cuſtoms, &c. than na- 


tural born ſubjects, they greatly abuſed that privilege, by colouring the merchandize of other 


foreigners or merchant-ſtrangers, or entering their merchandize at the Cuſtom-houſes as their 
own proper goods. | * | 

To obviate this fraud, a law was, made i in this ſame year, cap. xiv. being the. eleventh of 
Henry VII.“ That all merchant-ſtrangers, made denizens by letters patent or otherwiſe, 
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 ** outward, as they ſhould have paid, ich denization had never been granted them.” 
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4 ſhall hereafter pay ſuch cuſtoms and ſubſidies for their goods and merchandize, inward and 


4 * 
* 
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In this ſame year 1496, or the beginning of the following year, Columbus arrived at che | 


| port of Venezuela; but not being immediately certain that it was a part of the continent of” 


+. South America, and Americus Veſpucius going ſoon after on that coaſt, he; ſays Herrera, 
f | 


wel 


_ artfully gained the gloryot the diſcovery of the continent; although, when Columbus came 


again on that coaſt, he made it appear that it? was the mache had before diſcovered. = 
An ac of Parliament, cap. iv. of the eleventh of King Henry VII. gives directions for thg - 
making of weights and meaſures, as a public ſtandard all over England, to be taken from thoſe 
in the Exchequer, and, lodgedfin the principal cities and towns; from which ſtandards other 
ghts and meaſures were to be made, ſealed, and marked for private uſe. Thoſe cities and 
towns were the ſhire towns, and moſt frequented places in each county, and therefore unng- 
ceſſary to be here particularized ; being the ſame as at this time. ny 

The Portugueſe, ſince the diſcovery. of Africa as far ſouth as the Cape of Good Hope, ſeem 
to have contented themſelves for a few years with the difcoveries already made; till, in the 
year 1497, their King Emanuel at length determined to puſh his enquiries further. He there 


: 


fore ſent out Vaſco de Gama with three ſhips aha tender, who, in five months time, got t# » 


the north eaſt of hat famous promontory ; and at Mozambique, where they ſpoke Arabic, he 
got a Mooriſh pilot for Quiloa and Mombaza on the ſame coaſt, where he found large ſhips 
from Arabia and India; and here he found the Moors poſſeſſed of ſea charts, quadrants, and 
even of the compaſs; and at Melinda he met with a Guzzarat pilot for Cali in India, 
which he found to be a large and populous place, where there wels above one thouſand five 
hundred fail of ſhips, ill built, and worſe ſupplied with proper tackling, &c. for long voyages, 


the uſe of the compaſs being as yet unknown there. "At this place a great trade was arried on 


in ſpices and other Indian merchandize; he alſo found there ſome Mooriſh merchants and 
one Italian : from thence he returned back to Melinda, and ſo home in about twenty-lix - 
months to Liſbon. - Thus a new and aſtoniſhing theatre for commerce was opened for Port. 
gal to act on, which we ſhall ſee they for a long time improved to good purpoſe, till riches. 
brought on pride, prodigality, and efferflinacy amongſt its people, ſo that a door was opened 
far other nations, gradually to ſtrip them of their large poſſeſſions and trade to India. * 
We have an act of Parliament, of the twelfth year of King Henry VII. in the year 1497, 
cap. vi. entitled, Every Engliſhman ſhall have free recourſe to certain foreign marts, with- 
& out exaction to be taken by any Engliſh fraternity ;” which very much helps to clear up the 
diſputes that took up ſo many pages of pamphlets, and even of entire books, from this time 
onward for near two hundred years, between the ſeparate merchant-adventurers ; a merchant- 
adventurer, in thoſe times, ſignified one that ventured or adventured his merchandize into 
foreign parts, or traders, from many or moſt parts of England on one fide, and a ſeleQ-com- 


pany of merchants, which had exiſted for two hundred years prior to this time, viz. from the 


year 1296, as we have ſeen under that year. This laſt-named company began, about theſ# 
times, to give themſelves the pompous title of the Company of Merchant-Adventurers of 
England, though they were not dignified by royal charter with this title till the year 1505. 
The preamble to this ſtatute, of which we here give the ſubſtances, ſets forth, by way of peti- 
tion to the Houſe of Commons, from the merchant-adventurers reſiding in divers parts of 
England out of the city of London, © That whereas they,” i. e, the merchant-adventurers 
of other parts of England out of Lodnon, © trade beyond ſea with their goods and merchan- 
6 dize, as well into Spain, Portugal, Bretagne, Ireland, Normandy, France, Seville, Venice, 
5 1515 85 Dantzick, 
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1497 66 Dantzick, Frieflang; and many other parts,” the old acts of 8 are -oftei very in- 5 


6&6 


eo in their, recital of foreign countries, there to buy and ſell, and make their ex- 
hanges, according to th&laws and cuſtoins of thoſe parts; every one trading as ſeems moſt 

6 to his advantlge, without exaQion, fine, impoſition, or contribution, to be had r taken 
of them, or of any of them, to, for, or by any Engliſh perſon or perſons.” And in like 
&« ſort they, before this time, have had, uſed, and of tight oughiito have and uſe the like com- 
merce into the coaſts of EJangers, Ho land, Zealand, Brabant, and other adjacent parts 
„under the obedience of the Arc duke of Burgundy, in which places are uſually kept the 
“ univerſal marts, or fairs, four, times in the year, to which marts all Engliſhmen, and divers 
other nations, in time paſt, have uſed to reſort, there @ ſell their own commodities, and 
freely to buy fuch merchandize as they had occaſion for; till now of late, that the fellow- 
* ſhip of the mercers,” —See the year 1226, and other merchants and adventurers, dwelling 
and being free within the city of London, by confederacy amongſt tfiemſelves, for their 
“ own ſingular profit, contrary to every Engliſhman's liberty, and to the liberty of the ſaid 
mart there,” (i. e. in the Duke of Burgundy's territories, which is, that every perſon, of. 
what nation ſoever, ſhould have free liberty there to buy and fell at their pleaſure,) ** have, 
© contrary to all law, reaſon, charity, aht and conſcience, made an ordinance among them- 
% ſelves, to the prejudice of all other Engliſhmen, that no Engliſhmagy reſorting to the ſaid 
& mart, ſhall either buy or ſell any merchandize there, unleſs he ſhall have firſt compounded 
*4and made fine with the ſaid fellowſhip of merchants of London, at their pleaſure, upon 
„ paiffof forfeiture to the ſaid fellowſhip of ſuch their ſaid merchandize. Which fing, impo- 
te ſition, and exaCtiorfÞ at the beginning, when firſt taken, wag,demanded by colour of the 
“fraternity of St. Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury; at which time the ſaid fine 
«© ab but of the value of an old noble ſterling:“ i. e fix ſhillings and eight-pence of the then 
money, „and ſo, by colour of ſuch feigned holineſs, it hath been ſuffered to be taken of a 
e few years paſt. It was afteſtvards increaſed to one hundred ſhillings Flemiſh; but now the 
* « ſaid fellowſhip of London takes of every Engliſhman or young merchant being there, at 
his firſt coming, forty pounds ſterling for a "+ to ſuffer him to buy and ſell his own pro- 
10 per goods. By reaſon whereof, all merchants Not of the ſaid fellowſhip do withdraw them® 
« WMyes from the ſaid marts, whereby the woollen cloth of this realm, which is one of the 
«« greateſt commodities of the ſame, as well as ſundry other Engliſh commodities, are not ſold 


6 


cc 


nd nor got off as in times paſt, but are, for want of ſale thereof, in divers parts where ſuch ® 


& cloths are made, conveyed to London, and there fold at an under-valued price, even below 


what they coſt the makers. Moreover, the merchandize of thoſe foreign parts imported by 
the ſaid fellowſhip, is ſold to your complainants and other ſubjects, at ſo dear and high a 
rate or price, that the buyers cannot live thereupon ; by reaſon whereof, all the cities and 
towns, of the realm are fallen into great poverty, ruin, and decay, here alſo is great inac- 
curacy, 41 and the King's cuſtoms and ſybſidies and the navy of the land greatly decreaſed,” — 

It was therefore now enacted, that y Engliſhman from henceforth ſhall and may freely 
4 reſort to the ſaid coaſts of Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other parts adjoining, 
under the obedience of the Archduke; and at the marts or fairs there ſell their merchandize, 
1 and buy and make exchange freely, without exaction, fine, impoſition, or contribution 
« taken or received of any of them by the ſaid fraternity or fellowſhip, excepting only the 
e ſam of ten marks,” or fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, ** ſterling, on pain of 
„ forfeiting twenty pounds ſterling for every time they take more, and ſhall alſo forfeit to the 
party ſo impoſed on, ten times ſo much as contrary to this act is taken - RS. 
1 . By 
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By this Wees law.we are, I. In general, informed or the extent of the foreign come, 
merce of the Engliſh merchants at this time. | Te : 


II. We are acquainted with the gradual ſteps of the beit of Lk inerdinnddventy. 


rens, for increaſing their freedom fines from ſix ſhillings and eight - pence tb forty pounds 1 


Laſtly, the former great freedom fines are now, by act of Parliament, fixed at ſix pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four- pence. Nevertheleſs, as this fine was hereby permitted to be de- 


manded and taken by the ſaid Londag ſociety of rchant-adyenturers, who ſoon after aſ- 
ſumed the appellation of the merchant-adventurers of England, it was thereby in effect eſta- 


1 the d by law, although the fine was thus S which, in ſome meafure, claſhes with the 


1498 


that kingdom and the Barbary Moors; down to the preſent times. 
ſome other porks on that ſhore, as Oran, Mazalquivir, Ceuta, &c. But as they Wve never 
been able to make any permanent inland conqueſts in Barbary, ſo as to have any territory and 
dominion behind thoſe conquered ſea ports, they have ever been obliged to be on the conſtant 


preamble of this ſtatute. 0 


The twelfth volume, p. 654, of the Fœdera, gives us a ſupplemental treaty at. commerce 


between our King Henry VII. and the Archduke Philip, . of the nn where- 
by it was ſtißulated, 


& ], That the new duty of one FEAR on every Engliſh woollen cloth, and allo whatever 1 


other new impoſition had been laid thereon, was flow abſolutely annulled; and Engliſh 
„ cloth was hereby freely permitted to be imported and fold in all the Archduke's countries? 
Flanders only excepted, ** free of the ſaid duty of one florin, and of all other new impoſitiong.” 
This exception for Flanders was made in behalf of the vaſt woollen manufacture of that province. 


II. And in caſe, at any time, the Archduke, or his ſucceſſors, ſhall again lay on the ſaid 


duty of one florin on Engliſh cloth, or any other new impoſition, then it ſhall be free for 
„ the King of England either to keep or to break this and all former treaties or Intercourſe 


of commerce with the Netherlands. 


„ TEL, As to: the duty of one mark per ſack of wool, which the Netherig e are obliged 


4 to pay at the ſtaple of Calais, that point ſhall be duly conſidered of * the 3 diet or 
congreſs, to be held at Bruges, between the two contracting parties.“ 


In the ſame year 1497, Spain makes a conqueſt of the tdẽwn of Melilla on the Barbary Shore, 


being the firſt footing the Spaniards got on that coaſt. This humour of Spain for conqueſts on 


the Barbary ſide of the Mediterranean ſea has occaſioned long and uninterrupted wars between 
They have ſince gained 


watch in thoſe towns, for fear of ſurprize, or a ſudden attack from the Moors on the land 


fide; ſo that thoſe conqueſts have ever been very expenſive to Spain, without any other ſolid 
benefit, than their being a bridle on the Moors driven thither from Spain, and might, of courſe, 
prevent their future invaſion of that kingdom. 
motive to the invading the Mooriſh poſſeſſions. 
With regard to the price or rate of corn this year, 1 97, it is very. remarkable, that hs | 
ings of modern money, per quark; 


was ſo very dear as one pound, or one pot ten ſh 
whilſt, at the ſame time, oats were only two ſhillings per quarter. 

In the twelfth volume, p. 690, &c. of the Fœdera, we find, under this ſame year, a ratifi- 
cation and confirmation, by King Louis XII. of France, of a treaty made by his father 


Charles VIII. with King Henry VII. of England, wherein it had been ſtipulated, that ſhip- 


maſters, or owners of ſhips, ſhould give ſecurity, to double the value of ſhip and cargo, not 
to commit piracy, nor to moleſt the ſubjects of the other party; of this the ſhip-maſter was here- 
by to make oath : and various other ſtipulations were now made, for preventing of pirates 
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1405 from lung their ſpoils in the ports of either party, Ke. All which ſtipulations between Eng- 


land and other nations plainly-ſhew, that in |thoſe times there muſt have been much robbing 
and violence onthe ſeas, even whilfl a general Peace exiſted between the reſpective nations. 


In this ſame year, we ſee, in p. for of vol. xii. of the Fœdera, à treaty between King 


Henry VII. of England, and the arch- prefect, proconfuls, conſuls, &c. of the city and terri- 
tory of Riga, in Livonia, whereby, A 


„ IJ. The mutual intercourſe of commerce was Nee 


«« II. The Engliſh, trading to ur and its territory, were to pay no manner of cuſtom, 
< duty, or toll whatever. 


III. But Riga traders, with their ſhips and ichen die brought from Riga, coming 
* to England, were to pay the ſame duties, &c. as the merchants of the Teutonic Hans-towns 


„ go; and for Ed kan om, other parts, the ſame duties. as other r i 


pay. 15 . 

«EV; Lay; Riga hereby remits all former claims of money due to her from Enotind. or 
for which England was any way engaged to the Maſter General and Knights of the Croſs 
of Pruſſia; particularly the ſum of ten thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-ſeven gold nobles, 
(two ſhillings and twopence each) the written obligation for which is hereby promiſed to 


66 


66 


Antwerp or Bruges.“ 


Although ſuch a treaty may ſeem too . to deſerve particular notice, conſidering 
the preſent ſyſtem of things; yet who knows how ſoon it may prove a matter of information 
either to ſtateſmen or merchants? 

The Chronicon Precioſum, which quotes Stowe, informs us, that hay was this year eight 
ſhillings per load; but that it had uſually been about five ſhillings per load: yet the year fol- 
lowing, it was at ten ſhillings and twelve ſhillings per load. This ſeems nearly to correſpond 
with the proportion of wheat, &c. in thoſe days, to the ſame in our own times, viz, {till 
nearly as about one to five; for by the preceding plentiful ſeaſons, ſays Stowe, under the year 
1499, wheat was ſo low as four ſhillings, or fix ſhillings of our money, per quarter, bay-ſalt, 
twoſhillings per quarter, and a ton of Gaſcon wine at two pounds: ſo that, ſuppoſing, very 
probably, the mean or moderate price of wheat to be now eight ſhillings per quarter, or twelve 


ſhillings of modern money, this brings it to the proportion of three and one-third to one, in 
our days, forty ſhillings per quarter being, if every other neceſſary were as Cheap, about the 


moderate price of wheat in our tine. 
It ſeems to have been about the middle, or perhaps nearer to the beginning of this century, 


(ſee the year 1429) that the Scots began to have a conſiderable fiſhery for exportation to foreign 


markets, which their Parliaments continued for ſome time to encourage by ſeveral well judged 
laws, although their corporation towns were ſtill diſpoſed to confine it to themſelves. The 
forty-ninth act of the fourth Parliament o King James IV. in the year 1499, * takes notice 
of the vaſt riches till loſt to Scotland for want of a ſufficient number of convenient ſhips 
and builes to be employed in the fiſhery. Wherefore, on account of the great advantage 
„ which thereby might be had, and to cauſe idle men and vagabonds to labour for their 
* hvings, for the common profit and univerſal welfare of the realm, his Majeſty,” King 
James IV. „ and eſtates of Parliament appoint, that fiſhing-ſhips and buſſes of twenty 
«© tons burthen, or upwards, be made i in all” ſea-port * towns of the realm, in proportion to 
their ability.“ 


Vor. I. 28 0 4 A | Such 


be delivered up into the hands of the maſter of the ſociety of Engliſh merchants reſiding * 
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ſeveral other improvements, to a conſiderable height; but their after ill-judged laws of reſtraint 
8 e prohibition threw all things into a retrograde ſtate. For, by the ninety- eighth act of the 
3 ſeventh Parliament of King James V. in the year 1540, they enacted, That none ſhall ſend 
% any white-fiſh beyond-ſea ; but that ſtrangers be permitted to come and buy them of mer- 
* chants and freemen of burghs, with ready gold and filver, or merchandize.” And the ſix- 


makers have been, had they permitted the fiſh to be immediately. exported by any perſons 


to free-ports or freemen? Thus the Scots now entirely loſt to the Netherlanders:their former 


by Parliament. . ) 


i# 


lows, Viz. 


** 


o 
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at Calais; unleſs it ſhall at any time happen, that there may be a great mortality amongſt 


(e 


< ſhall be produced; in which caſe the whole duty of a mark ſhall be taken.“ 


* one florin per Engliſh woollen cloth imported. into.the Netherlands. 


„ Duke's dominions, Flanders alone excepted. 


„ thoſe fairs.“ 
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the recovery of debts in both countries, and. to the effects of perſons dying inteſtate, &c.— 
All which, the half-mark per ſack of wool excepted, were to.remain in force during the joint 
lives of both contracting parties, and one year after the death of the firſt. 


# 


and as this was by Spain deemed the firſt diſcovery of the continent, that. whole country has 
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1499 Snch regulations brought their fiſhery, and conſequently their la} ſtrength, as well as 


tieth act of the fourth Parliament of James VI. **enjoins all fiſhers. of herring, or other 

" white-fiſh, to bring their ſaid fiſh to free ports, there to be ſold, firſt in common to all ſyb-. 
I jects, and afterwards the remainder to freemen ; that the lieges,' ' or the King” s own ſub-. 
jects, © may be firſt ſerved ; and that if abundance remain, they may be ſalted and exported- 
by free-burgeſſes, under forfeiture of ſhip and goods.“ How. much wiſer would thoſe law- 


whatever, as, it ſeems, had formerly been practiſed, and without any particular regard either 


exportation of fiſh, which imprudence was firſt begun by the reſtraining bye-laws of what they 
call their royal burghs, about. ſeventy years before, which they now at. length got confirmed 


In the Fœdera, vol. xii. p 31 2 King Henry VII. now 8 a commercial treaty or 
_ intercourſe with the Arch- Duke Philip, ez of the Netherlands; in ſubſtance as fol- 


n twelve years to come, a duty of only half a mark, inſtead of one mark, as 
hitherto, ſhall be paid by the Netherlanders, on every ſack of wool ſold to them at the ſtaple 


the ſheep in England, of which certificates, properly vouched upon oath, from England 
II. On the other ſide, the Arch-Duke remits, in favour of the Engliſh- merchants the 


III. The Engliſh. ſhall not, as formerly, be obliged to bring all their 3 cloth to 
the ſtaple of Antwerp or Bruges, and no where elſe, there to be ſealed before removed; but 
+ they ſhall now be at full liberty to carry their cloth, and to ſell it in every part of the Arch- 


„IV. The chief of the Engliſh merchants at the fairs of Ante and: Bruges, called the 
e court-maſter, ſhall not, as formerly, fix a ſet price on the merchandize they are to buy at 


The other articles relate to the well packing of wool in England; wherein we find the 
mayor and conſtables of the ſtaple at Weſtminſter for the ſouth parts of England, and the- 

| like officers. at the ſtaple at Boſton for the north parts of England, were to be the judges and 
certifiers of the package of wool to be brought to. the ſtaple at Calais. Other articles related to- 


Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine, in the ſervice of Spain, now failed from. Port St. Ma- 
ries, in Andaluſia, and made ſome little diſcovery on the coaſt of Paria, in South America; 


taken its name from him, who did very little towards any material diſcoveries, and undoubt- 
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a. b. 
© edly was not the fiſt diſcoverer of that continent, as we have: PE proved under the You 
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1496. | 
King Sau! of e . by the ſacceſs of the firſt voyage to Eaft Id, ſends 

out Cabral, with thirteen ſhips and twelve hundred men, for making a ſettlement there; but, 1 in 
their way, a violent ſtorm drove them on the coaſt of Braſil, of which he immediately adver- 
tiſed his King, by a veſſel ſent home on purpoſe ; and here he left two Portugueſe to explore 
that country. Thus, as has been already obſerved, it could not have been poſſible for Ame- 


rica to have remained long undiſcoyered, after the Portugueſe had made their navigations ſo 


far towards the ſouth. Every one knows that this noble province has ever ſince proved an al- 


moſt inexhauſtible fund of riches to Portugal; and that all parts of Europe, who have any 


commerce with that kingdom, do, in ſome meaſure, reap the benefits of this fortuitous diſco- 


very. They loſt ſeveral of their ſhips in another ſtorm near the Cape of Good Hope, and ar- 


rived at the town of Sofala, on the ſouth-caſt coaſt of Africa, of which they took poſſeſſion, 


and fortified it, with only fix ſhips. They then poſſeſſed themſelves of the iſland of Mozam- 


bique on that coaſt, where they built and fortified, and where alſo they refitted ; and went from 
thence to Quiloa and Melinda, further north-eaſtward on that coaſt. Travellers obſerve, that 
there is ſuch plenty of gold along part of the coaſt of Africa, that it is juſtly ſuppoſed to have 


been the Ophir of Solomon: beſides, this coaſt affords filk, ambergreaſe, ivory, and ſlaves; and 


Mozambique has ever ſince proved a ſeaſonable port for the Portugueſe {Kips to refreſh and refit, 
in their voyages to and from India. From thence Cabral failed to Calicut; and having contracted 
friendſhip with the Kings of Cochin and Cananor, they at length returned home, laden with 


the richeſt Indian merchandize, to Liſbon, at this time crouded with commerce. Portugal 


was now, indeed, in its meridian glory; ſo that it was ſaid the golden age was revived in the 
reign of this King Emanuel; which proſperous. ſtate continued to the year 1578, when the 
fatal death of their romantic King Don Sebaſtian, turned their fortune very much to the re- 
verſe, and it has never yet recovered that moſt proſperous ſituation which it enjoyed before that 
period. | 
The ſucceſs of Spain, in diſcovering of America, occaſioned; in or about this time, ſeveral 
attempts from different countries for further diſcoveries. One Cortereal diſcovered a conti- 
nental coaſt, in upwards of fifty degrees of north latitude, ſouth. of the entrance into that ſince 
called Hudſon's Bay, which country the Engliſh afterward named New Britain, and the French 
endeavoured to have included in New France; but in the earlieſt maps it is called Corterealis. 
Other voyages of diſcovery were, at different times, made from France, Spain, Portugal; and: 

Denmark on that bleak ſhore, from whence the various names of Eſtotiland, Terra di Labrador, 
Eſquimaux, &c. are given to it, or to ſome part of it, by the maps of different nations; but 

finding no kind of wealth but what they could get nearer home, viz. by the fiſhery, nor a paſ- 


— 


ſage chat way to India, they all ſeemed to give up any further inclination for ſuch an. inhoſpi- 


table coaſt. | | , 


There is a ſtory recorded 6 ſome authors, that one Zomi, whom alters call Zeni, a Ve- 
netian, failed ſo far north as. this coaſt in the: year. 1390, concerning which he related. abun- 
dance of fables; and that this coaſt was again diſcovered by a Poloneſe, named Scoluls, or 
Scolves, in the year 1477 ; but as neither of thoſe diſcoveries are well vouched, nor generally 


believed, we have paid no regard to them under thoſe two periods. 5 


We have, under this ſame year, another record, in vol. xii. p. 741, of the Fœdera, con- 
cerning the marriage contract between Arthur Prince of Wales and the Infanta Catherine of 
Spain, which had been the object of a former treaty, and was now again confirmed. 
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In the ſaid. record alſo, there is a renewal of the t N of commerce: between: Eogiand | 


| and Spain; wherein there is nothing particular, but a clauſe in thoſe days much uſed in trea- 


| ties of commerce, (not much to the credit of that age) viz. That the ſhip-maſters of both 


* in Scotland, to the yearly value of two thouſand pounds ſterling money; which Turn,” bas : 


on private and ſeparate uſe; which ſum of three hundred and thirty-three pounds fix ſhil- 


the ſhores of either party, to be ſaved and kept for the right owners.“ 


hold, her cloaths, and other perſonal expence becoming her dignity, he ſhall pay her an- 


"66 laſt third in the year 1505.” 


+ nations ſhould thenceforward give ſecurity, on their ſetting ſail for foreign parts, in double | 
i the value of ſhip and cargo, not to commit depredations, nor any kind of violence nor in- 


Julien, againſt any of the ſubjeQs of the other contracting party.“ It was. hereby alſo in 5 


general ſtipulated, ++ That ſpecial care ſhould be taken of the merchandize of tips Ama: on 


The laſt record which we ſhall exhibit from the twelfth volume of the Finders! p. 107 is 


the indenture of the marriage, contracted in the year 1495, between King James IV. of Boots” £ 
land, and Lady Margaret Tudor, eldeſt daughter of King Henry VII. of England; which 
marks the difference between the intrinſic values of the coins of both. I RE en the 


ſame denominations, viz. 8 1 | 
I. King James agrees to ſettle on thus Lady Margaret lands and manors Fee | 


this record, makes in Scotland, at this time, fix thouſand pounds current moneys 4c | 
II. He ſtipulates, moreover, that beſides his ſupporting the expence of the Queen's houſ- 8 


„ -nually, during her life, one thouſand pounds Scotiſh money,” (that is, three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix ſhillings and eightpence ſterling then containing as much filver and 
half as much more as in our days, and which ſtill could purchaſe three or four times as much 
of all neceſſaries, or would go ſo many times as far as the fame ſum could do now) “ for her 


% lings and eightpence,” ſays the record, © makes juſt five hundred marks of Engliſh money.” 
III. King Henry gives to King James, as the Lady Margaret” s marriage-portion, thirty 
<© thouſand gold nobles, called angel-nobles, each worth twenty groats, or ſix ſhillings and 

6 eightpence ſterling, being ten thouſand pounds ſterling ; of which ſum one-third part was 
eto be paid down on the day of marriage, jn the year I 503. another third 1 in 1 504, ung the 


Upon this occaſion my Lord St. Albans; in his Hiſtory of King Henry VII. mr 
That King Henry, ſubmitting the conſideration of this match to his council, ſome of them, 
the King being preſent, put the caſe, that if God ſhould take the King's two ſons without 
iſſue, then the kingdom of England would fall to the King of Scotland, which might pre- 
„ judice the monarchy of England. Whereunto the King himſelf replied, that if that ſhould 
4 be, Scotland would be but an acceſſion to England, and not Englane to Seen for that 
<< the greater would draw the leſs !”? | 
W hich judicious conſideration, had it been well underſtood by all the Engliſh nation in 
former times, would have effectually prevented their unaccountable zeal and exultation, for 
ſupporting their Kings in their wild attempts for the conqueſt of F rance, than W bad 
they ſucceeded, YE could have proved more fatal to England | 


